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rt'.\made. limi-ral. Commands Allied 

Fon-r.i at C,all||M^1| rWrck) 112 

Damon and I'>-thlai". A Motion Picture 

Film 12 

Dnnti, J. C-. .\merlcaii Art. How It 

Can He Mad<- to Flourish (Rev.).. 23i 
Daniels. Hiirrlet Mi-D<>u:il, The Girl and 

Her Chance I Ki-v. i UJ 

Dankl. Gmi-nil. Pffends Cracow (Week) a 
Dordanellid. ,\ttack on. Affects Price 

of Wheat (Wpek) 347. (M. P.) ISA 
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IMrdanelles. ForcltiR the (Week), 

347. »4g. 879, iU 

DnrdaneUeB, WaraMps SunK In TEe 
(Week) HI 

Vnrt We Be Chrlsllans? Prof Walter 
KauBchenbuach (Rev.) 102 

Davles. Joti«ph K., Member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (Week) iLSk 

Oavlea, Joaeph K., Portrait., US 

Da\-lB. H. W. earless. The PoUticiU 
ThouchI of Helnrich von Treltaohke 
(Rev.) HI 

Oaris. M. B. M.. The Word (Poem). ■• »94 

Uavol. Ralph, American Pageantry 
(Rev.) m 

Dawson. ■William Harbutt. What's 
Wrong with tjermany (Rev.) 2S2 

Day In the Moon. A. Abb« Th. Moreux 
(Rev.) Ill 

Death of a NolKidy. The, Jules Ro- 
mains (Rev.) JUS 

Drtiale, A. Shall We Bnlarse Our 
Army? Jfi 

Debate, A. Shall We have a Govern- 
ment Owned Merx-hnni Marine? 210 

Debate, A. State Constabularies SH 

Declaration of t<undon. The (Ed.) 147. 
(Week) 221 

tit Fornnro, Carlo, Carransa and Mexico 

(Rev.) 470 

Dehan. Richard. The Man of Iron (Rev.) HQ 

De la Garxn Elected Provisional Presi- 
dent In Mexico (Week) 11£ 

De la Garxa, Fate of (Week). 

19S, ZIL m. W4. Ifil 

Dek»ao. AnBel, The CSiSe of TweeRT JIfi 
(See also 'Mexico.") 

Delightful Dalmatla. Alice Lee Moqut 
<Rev.> 211 

Deprectstlons. B. Ruwell Herts (Rev.). 41Z 

Deputv SherlfTs Kill Strikers In Roose- 
velt. New Jersey (Week) lU 

de Robeck. Rear Admiral John Michael. 
Commands Allied Fleet (Week) HI 

Deslsn In Landscape Onrdrnlng. R. R. 
Root and C. P. Kelley (Rev.) 25fi 

Oeutschlnnd liber AUes, John Jay Chap- 
man (Rev.) 22S! 

Devil Was Sick. The (Ed.) Jll 

Dewey. Melvll. The Tonic of the Win- 
ter Woods Ifll 

DlRry of Kelson Kingsley. The (Rev.).. 

Dickinson. Asa Don, Editor of the 
Kaiser (Ilev.) 99 

Dickinson, O. Lowes, Appearances 
(Rev.) 61 

Dlfflculty of Doing Good. The (Bd.).... S 

Diminishing Returns (Kd.) lid 

Diplomatic: History of the War. M. P. 
Price (Rev.) M9 

Diplomatic Rervlce. Training for (Ed.) 446 

Direct Way. The (Ed.) HH 

Documrnis Regiirding the European 
War (Kev.) tSl 

Drama Writing for the Film, A Course 
In . . IM 

Dramatic Instinct In Education, The, 
EHInora Whitman Curtis (Rev.) i22 

Dramatic Works. A Demand for (M.).. 410 

Dramatic Works of Gerhart tlaupt- 
mann. Edited by Prof. Lewlaohn 
(Rev.) 197 

Drsam Pictures. WItmot Lemont (Rev.) "E 

Dry Farming JU 

Dunkirk Bombarded from the Air 
(Week) lijU 22a 

Dnrouo, Italian Marines at (Week) . . 79 

Duri-11. Fletcher, Fundamental 8ourc4's 
of Kmclency (Rev.) IM 

Dynasts, l^sentatlon of the (Ed.) IM 

Barnes, Blanche, Principles of Eugenics 

(Rev.) 2tl 

Early New England Schools. The, W. 

Small (Rev.) Hi 

Earp. Prof. Edwin L., The Rural Church 

Movement (Rev.) 121 

Karth; Its Life and Death. The, Al- 

phonso Berget (Rev.)..... tJi 

Earthquake In Italy (Ed.) 11>. (Week). 

111. Ifii 

E^ast and West Thru San Francisco. 

Herman Whl taker Sfii 

East TKnow, The, Paul (Haudel (Rev.) Ua 
Rast Prussia, Campaign In (Week). 

194. JfiL 2£L US. lil 
(Bee alan "German Campaign Against 
Russia.") 

"Easter Argosy" for Belgian Relief 

(Ed.) 114 

Eastern Railway Case. (See "Railway 
Freight Rates.") 

Rastman. Joseph B.. Portrait Hi 

Eberleln. LL D.. Practical Book of Pe- 
riod Furniture (Rev.) Jig 

Economic Organization of England. 
The. Prof. Wm. J. Ashley (Rev.)., ill 

Rconomlcs of Bfflclency. Prof. Norrls 
A. Brisco (Rev.) il± 

Kcuador. Colonel Concha Captured in 
, (Week) J8S 

BUucatlon for Democracy (Ed.) DJ 

Education Through Play, Henry 8. Cur- 
tis (Rev.) 897. 4«t 

Bducatlonsi Psychology. Edward "XT 
Thomdlke (Rev.) 121 

EducaUonal Test In Hawaii. An (Ed.) IM 



KItlciency Question Box. Edward Eorle 

I'urltitun .34, lOa, ITS. MO, |40, 404, 476 

EgypT^ urltlah CJovemmeiu jCppoIiits 

SulUn of (Week) 14 

E^ypt, Turks Advance in (Week) Ufi 

IliTO— 1915? (HIc.) la 

EUot. Charles, Gives SrJenoe Credit for 
Present (JIvlUxatlon (Ed.) U 

Kllsabethan Mti-mture, J. M. Robertson 

(Rev.) ua 

liUlls, Wl Ilium T., Billy Sunday, the Man 

and His Mesauig« (Rev.) 2iZ 

Emergency Currency Outstanding 

(M. P.) ill 

Knd of the Cotton Pool (M. P.) 2&& 

England nnd America on the Sea (Ed.) 

J9, 264, (Week) 4^ SI, lOa. Hi 

Englanu and Jupitnese l:^paiialon In 

China (Week) UA 

England and Russian Possession of 
' ConsUinllnopk- (Week) Ill 

England as Ruler of the Movlem World 

(Ed.) Ill 

England. Campaign of. Against Tur- 
key (Wi'ek) 164 

(See also "Dardanelles" and "Sues.") 

England, Dt^mocriicy In (Ed.) IQh. 

England, German Airmen Drop Bombs 

In (Week) 1&3 

England Ships Gold to United States 

(M. P.) 12i 

English Army, Cost Per Day ot the 
(Week) JS2 

English Aviators AcUve (Week). 

ISL IM. 22S. JfiS. 

ICngUsh Policy to End (Serroan Com- 
merce (ICd.) 326, (Week) Ml 

(See also "OreafBrltaln" and "Brlt- 
lah.") 

Error In Allotment, An (M. P.) IM 

Ervlne, St. John Q-, Mrs. Martin's Man 

(Rev.) Hi 

EIraerum. Women uf. Protest Against 

War (Ed.) 177 

Eaher, Viscount, Training of a Sover- 
eign (Rev.) 3Zi 

Essen Uomburdcd from the Air (Week) IM 
Essentials and Non-Essvnllals In Re- 
ligion, Wliilam Hayes Ward M 

Eton. Elan Howard— itirds of New York 2Si 
Euckon. Prof. Rudolf, Uefends German 

Hplrli (Ed.) IM 

Europe and International Politics (Rev.) tH 
Kuroft). Indebtedness of. to the L'nlted 

States (Ed.) 345, (M. P.) iii. 

European DebU. Our (M. P.) SB, Uft 

European Holders of Americu Secu- 
rities (M, P.) IM 

Evidence In the Case, The, James M. 

Beck (Rev.) 2i>0 

Evolution of Sex In Plants, The, Prof. 

John Merle Coulter (Rev.) 2Iil 

Exchange Values (Ed.) 145, (M. P.).. 112 

Ex;utn«lon of Austmlia, TTTu (Ed.) t2L 

Exports of Recent Months. Value of 
(Week) M, US. (M, P.) 140. »7. 

472. (Ed.7r...TT7 .T7r..7r:r itt 

Facing the Now Tear (M. P.) IS 

Fair I'liiy on the High Seas, Sydney 

Brooks 121 

Faked Atroclllc« (Ed.) 148 

Famous War Correspondents. F. Laurls- 

ton Dullurd (Rev.) Ill 

Farm. Forward on the STJ 

Fated or Fn-e. Preston William Slooon 

(Rev.) 61 

Faust. Charles Gounod, New Edition 

(Rev.) 61 

Federal Reserve Districts, Errors in 

(M. P.) ISfi 

Federal Reserve System, Banks Apply 

for Permission to Enter (M. P.).. IM 
Federal Trade Commission, Appoint- 
ments for the (Week) .iSO, SSS 

Feeblemindedness. Its Causes and con- 

sequenceo. Dr. Henry tL Ooddard 

(Rev.) m. 

Fiction In America on the Decline (Ed.) 410 
"Fifty-Four Forty or Fight!" Preston 

William Slosson HI 

Fighting In Flanders. B. Alexander 

Powell (Rev.) Ifil 

Flllbusterlnr and the Shipping Bill 

(E<i.) lii. sii 

(See also "Ship Purchase Bill.") 

Filipinos Attni^k Authorltli'S (Week).. 11 

Flilplnoii. Independence or Solf-Oovem- 

ment for the (Week) (Ed.) 2ft6 

(Sec also "Philippine BlIT ) 

Fillmore. Millard. Dr. W. E. Grlffls 
(Rev.) Hi 

FInancifkl World, Better Conditions In 
the (M. P.) 

Finish of the Battle of the Falklands, 
The (Pic ) 114 

FInley, Dr. John H.. nnd the Mother 
Teacher Pnjbleitr (Ed.) 112 

FlKliermen anil Statesmen'. Preston Wil- 
liam SloJTuon m 

nsk. May lsnl)cl. Monologues and Duo- 
logues (Rev.) it± 

Filch. George. Piling Up Uncle Sam 

(Rev.) 1112 

Five Quatrains from the Rubalyat of 
Omar Khayyam, Music by James 
H. Rogers (Rev.) U 



Flanders, Campaign In (Week), 

8^ 43, SI, 115, 151, m. iia 

(See also "Belglura.") 
Fletcher, Admiral Frank Friday, Por- 
trait 11& 

Food and C^jtton Cargoes (Week)..m. 2»!> 
Ford, James L., The Great Mirage 

(Rev.) 

Foreign Affairs and Politics (Ed.) Hi 

Foreign Investors In Postal Banks IM 

Foreign Ixians and fJold (M. P.) 438 

Foreigneni In Mexico, Our Duty to (Ed ) IB. 
Forman. Henry James, The Captain of 

His Soul (Rev.) HI 

"Formidable" Sunk In Channel (Week) 4J 

Forward on the Farm 371 

"Forward-to-the-Ijind League" (Ed.).. Itt 
Foundations, The Danger of Great (EXL) 121 
Four Hundred MIUs of Siege (Week) lU. 
Four on a Tour In England, Robert and 

Elisabeth Shackleton (Rev.) 112 

France, Our Debt to (Ed.) IfiH 

Franke, Dr. Kuno. An American CTiti- 

zen First (Ed.) 21& 

Frankfort on the Main, University 

Founded at (E<l.) 306 

Frankfurter. Felix, Called to Harvard 

l.,aw 8oh<K>l 419 

Fraudulent Banking (M. P.) 181, g7 

(See also "Private Banks.") 
Free Spirit, The, Henry Bryant BInns 

(Re\-.) 4M 

French Advance In Alsace (Week) 8, 12 

(See also "Alsace.") 
French Airmen Active (Week), 

10, sn, HZ 

French Army, The (Week) I 

French Chamber Votes War Appropria- 
tion (Week) ^ I 

French Oalna In Territory (Ed.).: 121 

French Lose "Bouvet" In Dardanelles 

(Week) Ill 

French Losses (Week) IM, ill. ( Ed.) lH 
French Protectorate of Morocco (week), 

IS. lU 

French Revolution in Sao Domingo. 

The, T. Lothrop Stoddard (Rev.). . 212 
French Troops In European Turkey 

(Week) in 

French Welcome Japanese Aid In War 

(Week) 81 

(See also "Allies ") 
Frlenrlii School. Information Tost in.UL iSA 

From the Cotton Fields (M. P.) 472 

From the Trenches, Geoffrey WIntbrop 

Young (Rev.) 4M 

Fruits of Bundle Day. The (Plo.) S9 

Fuertes. L. A.. Illustrator of. Birds of 

New York 2fl4 

Fullerton. W. Morton, Problems of 

Power (Rev.) 121 

Fundamental Sources of ESHclency, 

Fletcher Dureil (Rev.) 1«1 

Fundamentals of Plant Breeding, The, 

John M. Coulter (Rev.) 166 

Funk and Wngnalls Desk Standard Dlc- 

tloniiry iRev.1 m 

Purman, Lucy. Sight to the Blind (Rev.) 30 
Future Life, The. WlUlam Hayes Ward iH 

Oailcta, Tlie Campaign in (Week), 

9, 44. 118, Sli 211 
Oalllpoll, Firing Over (WeeST. .T7T.3i£ lU 
Galsworthy. John. My Husband StlllTii 

Working Woman'^s Story (Rev.) m 

Garibaldi. Grandsons of. Killed (Week) 11 
Garsa. (See "de la Garxa.") 

Gasoline. Cheaper (Ed.) 212 

General Education Board. The (Rev.).. XU. 
Georgtt. W. I>., The Second Blooming 

(Rev.) ISl 

German Agitators In India and China 

(Week) HI 

German Airmen Active (Week). 

10, IBS, ULL «», 111 
German-American Organliatlon ( EM. ) . . IfiS. 
German Cnmtmlgn Against Russia 

(Week)..», 43, 80, 11«, 152, HU. ^27, 

~ ""iST Ml: SET nil m 

German Champaign In Belgium (Week). 

8, 4«. tL uL lii, lis. 

German Campaign in ETmnoa (Week), 

5, 48. 5L USu UiL M- 122. Ufi, 112. HI 
German'Tliem leal CompanteaTBraclency 

of (Ed.) m 

German Commerce. England to Cut Off. 

(Week) 411 

German Cruiser Sunk (Week) Ill 

German Gains In Territory (Bd.) 221 

German Government Controls Pood 

Supply (Ed.) IM 

Germnn Ivosaes In the Bast (Week). 

11, ffl^ 2»L *li 
German lyisses In the Weat (WeekTT"^ 

«L i2t iii *^ 

German Miraculous Achievemmta (Ed.) 110 
German Olllcers Command Turks 

(Week) ^B4 192. 2I» 

German Prisoners In Russia (Week) . . . . I 

German Sharpshooters (Pic ) 14< 

G«rman Ships, American Purchase of 

(Week) 161, 12L 124 

(See "Ejacla.") 
German Submarines, Work of (Week). 

191, 350. Ill 
German Territory In China Held by 

Japan (Week) 8£ W 
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German War Ixmn Placed in New York 

(M. P.) 4M 

aerman Women. Moblllsallon o( ifM.) 
aermans In Ituxslan Territory (Week) 141 
Uermana Sink American Ship (EM.) 409. 

(Week) HI 

<t«rmany and America. Notes Rx- 

changcd In Rogurd to War Zone. 172, 

(Week) 22a. ili 

Uermany and Buropc. J. W. Allen (RevTf 221 
Germany Uuy» Our Cotton (M. P.) S8, 

(Week) 82 

Germany Declared War Zone (Ed,) 

22S. 2fii, ilH. (We«k) ML S6fl 
Germany, Prfioni-Tii Held In (Week)., li 

Germany's War Mania (Kcv.) 22U 

Otbbon. Perclval. r^-sfritx'a Battle of 

the Serelh (Wetk) UUl 

Gibbon, PerclvHi. tH-KTlhea Feats of 

Airmen (Week) 222 

Gibbons. Cardinal, A New Tewr's Mes- 

saKo from M 

aiddln«s. Franklin Henry, Pagan Poems 

(Rov.) lai 

Gilbert. Newton W.. Criticises Philip- 
pine Bill (Week) &1 

Olllmore, Marie Mcllvalne, Meatless 

Cookery (Kev.) 11 

QUman, Ijiwrence. Nature In Music and 
Other Studies In the Tone-Poetry 
of Today (Rev.) 2&&. 

Olosue, (rarduccl, Orlo Wllllnms (Rev.) tUL 

Girl and Her Chance. The. Harriet Mc- 

Poual Daniels (Rev.) OL 

Goddard. Dr. Henry iLi F'-eblemlnded- 
nes*. Its Causes and Consequences 

(Rov.) m. 

God's Country — and the Woman! James 
Oliver Curwood <Rev.) IM 

Goethals.* Colonel, a Major General 

(Week) SM 

Goethals. Colonel. Announces Formal 

OpenInK of Canal In July (Week) 1111 

Ooing West (Bd.) iiS. 

Gold-MlnlnK Industry of tha United 

SUtes (M. P.) Sai 

Gold Pool, The (M. P ) «S, lltt 

Gold Received from EnKland (M. P.rr: IM 

Oolder, F. A.. Russian Expansion on the 

Paoino. 1«41-1SG0 <R.-v.) 25 

GolumpusJicd In Flandtrs ILl 

Good Soldier. The, Ford Madox Hueffer 
(Rev.) in 

Goritns. Surseon General. A Major Gen- 
eral (Week) !S1 

Gounod, Charles, Faust, new edition 

(Rev.) SI 

Government Ownership and the Ship 
Purchase BUI (Work) 23SL 2211 

Government Ownership of Telricrnph 
and Telephone. Katherlne B. Jud- 
son (R«'V.) llfi 

Government's Oil. The (M. P.) *** 

Grahame-Whlte, Fllitht Commander of 

BriliKh Air Raid (W.-ok) 21S 

Grand Tour, The, Pnif. Mead (Rev.) 23& 

Gruy. W. Forbes, Some Old ScoU 

Judges (Rev.) 524 

Great Hrttain snd ,\merlcan Purchase 

of German Ships ( Week) .. 194. 195. 261 

Great Britain nnd Russia In Relation to 
Turkey (Week) Ill 

Great Britain and the Arizona Anil- 
Allen lAW (Ed.) IS, (Wcik) 83 

Great Britain and the RlRhts of Amer- 
ican Shipping. (E:d ) 39. 31*1, (Week). 

~ 45, 4S, 8J. li& 

Great Britain Controls Southern Per- 

Kin (Wtek) Ul 

Great Brltsln, T'nlted States' Protest to 272 

Great Britain War Fatnlltlrs (Ed.) Si 

(See als<} "EnKland.") 

GrcJit Frtundntlons, The (Ed ) ISl 

Great Mirage, The, James U Ford 

(Rev.) 2U 

Great Treaty, The, Preston William 
81.>»ion 211 

Great War Rightly Named (Fxl ) 22£ 

Greatest Fleet In History, The (Pic ). 

422. 12a 

Greece. Position of. as Regards War 

(Wesk) a JM 

Greek Spirit, The. Miss Stephens (RevT ISl 
Grey, Zane, The I.,one Star Ranger 

(Rev.) 112 

arifHs. Dr. W. B.. Millard Fillmore 

(Rev.) Ill 

Growth of Psn-Amerlcan ttnlty. The. 

John Rasoett Moore tit. M 

Growth of TnlvpTsltlcx. The (Ed.)....T Jl 

Ounrdlans of Neutrality (Plo.) SS 

Guild. Mr. Curtis. niBCUsses Our Diplo- 
matic Service (Ed.) 114 

Ouncotton nnd Powder 'M. P.) llllt 

Guns of Europe, The. Joseph A. Alt- 

sheler (Rev ) Ul 

Gutierrez and Carrnnza, Relations Be- 
tween fW.rk) J lit. 284. Ill 

Gutierrez. VUI.t and Zapnta, Relations 
Between (Week). 12, !£, IL 

SSL 112 

(See also "Mexico.") 

Hall. Governor t,uther E., of I»ulslnn«. 

Portrait 11 

Knrhor. The, Ernest Poole (Rev.) HI 

Hardy. Thomas. The Dynasts by. Pre- 
sented (Bd.) m. 



Harris, Frank, Tin- V.-lls of Isis (Rev.) llfi 

Harris, William J.. Member of the Fed- 
eral Trade CommlNslon (Week) SiH 

Hauptmann. (Icrh.Trdt. ami His Fcst- 

spicl (Ed.) m 

Hawaii. Educational Test In (Ed.) ISS. 

Hawkins. Anthony Hope. The New 

(German) Testamfnt (Rev.) 2<a 

Hawkins, Uev. Chauncey J., Samuel Hil- 
lings Capcn (Rov.) 177 

Haytl, New Pn-Hldent In (Week). 

156. 352. S8£ 

Haytl, United Suites Fiscal ProtecTorats 
for (Wcek> 47^ 15S, 355, 223 

Hebrew Scriptures. William Ilayes 
Wiird Ifil 

Hegemun. Dr. J. Wlnthmp, Must Pro- 
testantism Adopt ('hrlstlan Science? 
(Rev.) H 

Hernando d« Solo. Judge Walter Ma- 
lone (Rev.) Jli 

lli-rts, B. RUBWll. D<i)recl«tlons (Rev.) 422 

lli-Hselgnive. Charles E.. Billy Sunday IIU 

Hill, Genernl, Signs Border Agreement 

• Week) S£ 

(Sec also "Naco and Mexico.") 

Illllyer. V. M., Child Training (Rev.).. Jfifi 

llindenburg. (See "von HIndenburg.") 

HlHlnrlcal and Grammatical Texts, Vol. 
Iv, part 1: Vols, v and vl, Arno Poe- 
l>el (Rev.) 142 

lilstor>' of Mexico. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft I Rev. I 211 

History of Old Klnderhook, A. Edward 

A. Collier (Rev.) IJfi 

History of the Western Boundary of the 
IxulHlana Purchnso, Thomas Malt- 
land .Marshall (Rev.) Hit 

Hold worth. John Thorn. Money and 

Banking (Rev.) Mg. 

Hollander. Prof., The Abolition of Pov- 
erty (Rev.) Ill 

Holllslcr, Horace A., The Administra- 
tion of Education In a Democracy 
(Rev.) m 

Holmes. Edmond. In Defence of What 
Might Be (Rev.) 124 

Holt, Hamilton. When the United SUtss 
Is Silent and When She Protests.. 41 

Holt, Winifred. A Beacon for the Blind 

(Rev.) 1111 

Home and Efficiency, EM ward Earle 
Purlnton 214. 2Z& 

Horn, Wrrnrr. The Case of (Weak) .231. iSO. 

Horses. The Thinking (Ed.) 15ft 

Hotel De Gink. The. Bronson Batchelor HI 

House, National Prohibition Defeated 

In the (Week) H 

House Sustains Mr. Wilson's Veto 

(Week) JiSL 

(See ttl»o "Congress.") 

Houston, Secretary D. F.. Report of 
(M. P.) 42. (ICd.) lii 

How Belgium Saved ISurope. Charles' 
Suroica (Rev.) 122 

How the "George Washington" Ran the 

Dardanell.-s <Ed.) ai£ 

How They IJvc at the Front (Pic.) Ul 

How to Think of Cod, William Hayes 
Ward M 

Howard, Admiral Thomas B., Portrait 111 

Howard, Clarence U.,. Rejects War Or- 
der (Week* 81 

Howe, Frederic C. The Modem City 
and Its Problems (Rev.) 222 

Howlnnd, Hnrold J., Of Idling at an Inn B2 

HuelTer. Ford Madox, The Goo«l Soldier 

(Rev.) i3l 

Hungary, Austro-German Troops Pro- 
tect (Week) 194 

Hungarj-, The Invasion of (Week) U, 

80, (Ed.> 1£ 

(See also "Austria-Hungary Cam- 
paign.") 

Hurley. Edw.ird N., Member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commloslon (Week) |50 

Hurricane In Samoa (Week) d 

Hutchlnsnn, W, E.. Byways Around San 

Frnnclseo Buy (Rev.) 4^1 

Hyphenated Americans (Ed.) 2fi& 

Ici-Cake Apiece. An (Pic.) 212 

Icelfind. W 8. C RuwM-ll (Rev) Jfil 

Immigrants In America Revk'W. The. 

A New Qunrlerlv m 

Immlirratlon Hill, tlie (Ed.) 41. 147. 

(Week) .Tr...Tr: m 

Immltrmlinn Bill Veii>ed by Mr. Wit- 
son (Ed.) IWL (Week) IM,. 22ft 

Imperial America, J. M. Konneday 

(Rev.) m 

Imports. Excess of Exiwrts Over (Ed.) Hi 
(Si-e also "nxporlx") 

ImposRlbllltv of Mnintntning EInmlty. 

The (Kd.) 12 

In a Moment of Time. Reginald Wright 

Kniiffniiin (Rev.) Ifil 

In Deep Places. Amelia Josephine Burr 

(Rev ) ua 

In nefen-ic of What Might Be. Edmond 

Holmes (Rev.) 12S 

In neren:<e of Amerlcnn Neutral Rights 272 

In the Ofllce. Simon Barr (Poem).... iSl 

Income of CnUegr Graduates. The. Prof. 

H. A Miller JH 

Independence and Belf-Govemment 

(Ed.) iSi 



Independent An iouncemonts, 

L II. 115. **1 

IndeiH^ndent Calendar 1 

Indt!|)endenl, Comment on The, 

1. J7, 145. 185. »01 
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37. 73, 146. 221 

liHlependenl Efficiency Service, The, 

34, 103^ 1^ 2«0. 340^ 40t 

Independent Opinions 134. 2V4. TOTT 111 

Independent Ilize Contest 221 

Independent Suggests Conference of 

Neutral Nations. The (Ed.) 112 

India, Sedition in (Week) 4*9 

India, Wheat Crop of (M. P.) VU^ W. 

Indian Nationalists Send Sons to Amer- 
ican I'nlversllieg (Week) Ul 

Indian Story Hook. The. Richard Wilson 

(Rev.) SSI 

Indian Troops Defend Suez (WccklJLM, 223 

Indianapolis, Address of President wll- 

»OM at I Ed.) 16, M 

Industrial FlnnncM Corporation and the 

Morris Bunks (M, P.) lift 

Industrial Training of & Girl. The. Wil- 
liam A. McKeever (Rev.) 21 

Inner Ufe of the Royal Academy, 

George Dunlnp lyeslle (Rev.) 80 

Inside of the (;up, Popularity of the 

(Bd.) 410 

Inspiration of the Scriptures, The, 

William Hayes Ward 21& 

Insurance: 

Fire, Commission's Report In Texas.. 182 

Fire, Conditions In Iltlnols 1 42 

Fire. Fixing Rates In Missouri ift 

FIro. Home Company's Rrjfort 112 

Fire. Illinois Superintendent Criti- 
cizes Methods 211. 

Fire, L.ondon Company tjrganlsing In 

New York Ul 

Fire, No Underwriting Profit In 1914 lAl 

Fire, of Pennsylvania Ifil 

Fire, Phllndclphia Patrol Report 121 

Fire. Valued I-ollcy I.AW Ill 

Fire, Wanton Waste 112 

Life, A Fine Illustration 211 

Life, Aetna Increase of Capital lit 

Ufe. Chooso Wisely MS 

Ufe, Deferred Dividends IB 

IJfo. Did II<. Win? 298 

Ufe, Glider Policy Association I& 

Life, Liquidation of the National Sla- 
vonian (Tnion of Yonkers, New 

York Ill 

Ufe, New York Company No< Affect- 
ed by War U& 

Life, On Reserves 14^ 370. 475 

Life, Policy I^oans and I.Apses 1X1 

Life. Prudential Changing to a Mu- 
tual Company 1ft 

Life. Report of the Mutual Company 
Life, Re|Mirt on West Coiist Com- 
pany 43S 

Mlwi'llaneoiis, New York Company 

Ilepiirt.-i I>eaths In October 70 

Miscellaneous. Notes nnd Answers. 

lOfl. Z\\ 25S, 33R. 370. 402, HI 
MIsei'IlHneous. Physical TSetc flora Hon 121 
Ml.Hcellatieous, Prize Offered for Pam- 
phlet on .Social Hygiene ill 

Inlernnllonallsm In Tokyo 21 

Interstal4- Commerce Commission, snd 

Frelithl Rates (M P ) 140. 296 

Interslnle Commerce Commission, Rall- 
road Ownership of Steamship IJnes 

(M. P.) 896 

Invlslfile Blockade. The. Hark Benjamin SU 
Iron Chnnei-llor. The. 0<t)rge Sylvester 

Vierei k <Poem) Ill 

'Irre'lKllble" Sunk In Dardanellea 

(Week) All 

Is There a Ijitin America? John Bas- 

w-ll Moore 91, U 

Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, 

JuIlM Cartwrlght (Rev.) IM 

Italian Government and the Earthquake 

(Week) US, Iftl 

Italian Marlne.» at Durazzo (Week).... U 
Italy and the ,\riznnn ,\nfl-Allen Lnw 

(Kd.» 7». (Week) 83 

Italy nnd~Turkev. Situation Between 

(W.cki 22 

Italy Declines Contributions for Barth- 

uiinke Sufferers 185 

Italy Purchases Supplies In America 

(Week) 1S5, (M, PI Iftil 

Italy. Question of Participation In War 

lii, <Week> 79, SRft 

Ilalv SIrtrken (Ed.) 1)1 (Week). . . .}TT. HI 
Italy's Fnreltrn an<l Colonial Policy. 

Sennlor TIM.in! (Rev ) |98 

"It's a I>^ng Way to Tlpperary" (Plc.1 194 

Jackson Day .\ddress by ITesldent Wil- 
son 81 

Jackson. Henry E., The New CThlvalry 

(Rev.l til 

.lacoby. Gcorire M . Child Training as 

an Exnit Science (Rev.) 4M 

Jnmeis. W Dane Bank (Rev.) S8K 

January. ExiKirt.i for (M. P.) 867 

(See nlso "Exports") 
Jaiian : 

.And Conouered German Territory 

(Week) $2 

And Further Participation In the War 

(Week) n 
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Jnimn, Emperor of. cj|ve» lo American 

Hospital 2£ 

Id Kelatlon to the Philippine Islands 

(Week) !ii 

To America. E^ditod by Noolchl Mas- 

aoka ( Kev. ) 

Japanese- Amorlcan I-'rlendshlp (Bd.)... 
Japanese Demands on China (Week). 

230, 310, 413. lis 
Japanese Troops in ManchlifraTWciF) US 
Japanese Troops In Tlontaln (\V<-«k).. ii» 
"Jason" Carries Bxhiblts from Euro- 
pean Nations to Kan Fruncla<,-u (Kil.) iOi 
Ja\°a, Sumatra and the Other Islands of 
the Dutch li^ast Indies. Aniolne Cn- 

baton (Kev.) iXi 

Jeaus the Christ, William HH>'<-a Ward m 

Jews Suffer In Poland (Week) U 

•Jitney" Bus In American Cities <Bd.) U£ 
Joffre. General, and the Krem-h Army 

(Week) L 

Johnson, ilelrn liOuisc, Uving on the 

Budget Plan lfi& 

Johnson, J. Augustus, The IJf<- of a 

Cltlien at Home and Abroad (Rev.) ini. 

Johnston, Mnrj-, The Witch (Rev.) llll 

Jones. Mother. Portrait IM 

Joscphus, Norman Bentwlck (Rev.)..,. £Ui. 
Joy. Henry H.. Tho Road and the Cur. to. ii 
Judson, Katherine B.. government 
Ownersliop of Tvlcgraph and Tele- 
phone < Rev. ) 114 

Kaiser at the Front in East I>ru8sia 

(Week) 307 

Kaiser Decorates Ernst I.lsaauer (EdT) IM 

Kaiser Deflnes "Kuitur." The (Rd.).. 2fi£ 

Kaiser, The, ICdIteil by Asa Don Dick- 
inson (Rev.) SS. 

Kalsar. The, Port rail ISi 

Kaiser's Birthday, The (Week) m 

Kansas Coercion I>nw Case, Supreme 
Court Decision in (Ed.) 22Ji 

Katy Oaumer. Ensle Sinmnostor (Rev.) *3i 

Kauffman, R«?Eliiald Wright, In a Mo- 
ment of Time (Kev.) lfi& 

Keen. Prof. Wlillam Williams, Animal 
Experimentation and Medical Prog- 
ress (Rev.) iSl 

Keeping Pit. Orison Bwett Marden 

jRcv.) Ifll 

Kelley, C. F.. De«l((n In landscape 
Oardenlnir (Riv.) SSS 

Kenneday, J. M., Imperial America 

(Rev.) 124 

Kennedy, J. M., Editor of The War 

I>>rd (Rev.) aa 

Kennedv, John. The Batavia System of 

Individual Instruction (Rev.) 121 

Kennerley, Mitchell. The Cry of Youth 

(Rev.) a 

Kennerley, Mitchell, l^e Thresher's 

Wife (Rev.) |» 

Key to the Inventory. A 

<See also "Mental Inventory.") 

Kinochow Held by Japan (Week) SL m 

<See also "Japan.") 

Klelce Scene of Conflict (Week) 152^ UlS. 

Kllpntrick. William Heard. The Montes- 

sorl System Ritnmlncd (Rev.) 12a 

Kinic'K I..ynn Attacked by Ocrman Air- 
men (Week) IM 

KInics. There Shall Be No More (Ed.) UH 

KlnKsloy. Nelson, The Dlao' of (Rev.) IM 

Knehler, James Howard, An Open I^et- 
ter to the Nation, with ReRard to 
a Pence Plan (Rev.) 215 

Krall, Herr, and Ills Equine Geniuses 

(Ed.) WL 

Krasilnlkorr, Olp>, Csar Honors (Ed.).. S0« 

Labor. Anti-Alien. Laws (Ed.) TS^ 

(Week) HI atl 

IjL FoUette, Senator and the Railroads 

(M. P.) 114 

La FoUette. Senator, Projioses Peace 

Conference (We«k) Jju <1>1.) lil 

Lake Superior Copper Minos Resume 

Full Time (M. P.) Ul 

liBnd Beyond the Forest, The (Ed.),. 2£ 
Land of the Head Hunter, The, A Mo- 
tion Picture Film 22 

I.AndmarkB. B. V. Lucas (Rev.) llfi 

Lansv, AljROt, The Ixtwer Amaxon 

(Rev.) 212 

Lanslnr, Robert. Portrait 221 

Ijtrirer America, The (Etl.) llfi 

t.a8t Battle Between English and Amer- 
icans, The SI 

I.j>tln America. Clark University Ad- 
dresses 1»1I (Rev.) 211 

I.«tln America. In (Week) 5£1 

Ijitin America Present Situation In..,. 81 

Ijiwrence. Mrs Pethlck. I'ortrnit 121 

I.«acock, Stephen. Arcadian Adventures 

with the Idle Rich (Rev.) il 

t..ea«nj« of Peace, Theodore Roosevelt's, 

Discussed (Ed.) S. 

I^cfcal and Administrative Documents 
from Nippur. No. 1, Vol. VIII, Ed- 
ward Chlera (RevT) SM 

LcmberR, Russians In (Week) IsT 

L«mont, Wilmot, Dream Pictures (Rev.) si 
LerouT, Gaston. The Bride of the Sun 

(Rev.) SJl 

I,aeslle. George Dunlop. inner Life of 

the Royal Academy (Rev.) JH 

Lesser Breeds Tested. The (E^d.) U£ 



Irf'wisobn, Prof.. l':ditor of Dramatic 
Workx of Oerhardt Uauptmann 
(Kev.) J]tl 

Liberty lo Make OppreSHlve Contracts, 

The (Hd.) 2'il, 

Libraries and Librarians lofi 

lAtv and Ui-nluH of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, 'I'he, 1-tank Prestun Steams 
(Rev.) 1T7 

Life In a (German ('ruck RcKlmvnt. 

Baron von Schllcht (Rev.) aai 

lAte of a CitlKcn iit Home and Abroad. 

The. J. AuauKtus Johnson (Rev.).. SK)i 

Liin of li^-njumln DiKnieli. The, Vol. HI, 
William I-1avelle Motieypenny 

(Rev.) laa 

Life of Tliiimaa B. Reed. The, Samuel 

W. McCall (Kev.) 1112 

LiKlitM »' lA>n(lon Till ZeptHrlins 

Threaten. The (Pic.) ZTjk 275 

Uppmunn, Julie M., Martha and Cupid 

(Kev.) lil 

Liquor Tratflc, Control of the (Ed.) 6. 

(Week) 11 

IJssuuer, Krnat, Kaiser Decorates (Ed.) IsS 
Literacy TnMt and the ImmlKnitlon Bill 

(E<l.) il 

Lllvmture and Insurgency, John Cur* 

tla l.'nderwood (Rev.) Ul 

Luthgow, Kev. It. M.. The I'arakxiUc 

(iospel (Rev.) 172 

Live Stock (Jains (M. IM Ii£ 

Living on thi^ Budget Plan, Helen 

Louise Johnson l&l 

l.oans and War Ex|>orts IM. P.) 471 

Lodge, Senator, Criticizes I'reBlderil 

Wilsons Policy In Mexico (Week) il 
Lodge, Senator, Crgea Expenditure for 

Defenses (Week) Ug 

Ivods, Germans In (Week) U, U2 

Lomer. Gerhart K., The Study and 

Praciici' of Wrilini; English (Rev.) 
London, Th>! I>ecLaratlon of ( Ud. )147. 

(Week) 221 

I./>ne Star Ranger. The. Zane Grey 

(Rev.) iSl 

Lone Wolf, The. Louis Jusepli Vance 

(Rev.) lit 

Lonely Folk of MacQuarle Island. The 

(Pic.) 240. 211 

Looking * Over the Terrain in Alsace 

(Pic.) ilfi 

Lower Amatuin, The, Algot Lnngp 

(Rev.) 212 

Lowicx Fortified by the Germans 

(Week) 11 

Linsia, K. V'.. Ijtndmnrks (Rev.) Hi 

"Lusitanla" Files American Flag 

(Week) 222 

MacFarlnne, Peter Clark. Those Who 

Have Come Back (Rev.) 1I£ 

Machintoeh, Robert. CThrlstlanlly and 
Sin (Rev.) liU 

Making the Most of One's Ulnd. John 

Adnms (Rev.) SSI 

Malone. Judge Waller. Hernando do 

Soto (Rev.) ill 

Mnltblr, Mllo R., Suggested as Member 
of New York Public Service Com- 
mission (Kd.) Ill 

Man of Egypt, The, Clayton 8. Cooper 

(Rev.) 11 

Mnii of Genius, The, Dr. Hermann 

TUrck (Rev.) 321 

Man of Inin, The. Richard Dehun (Rev.) Hfi 

Manchuria. Japanese Troops In (Week) HI 

Manlutes, Helie. Amarlily of Clothea- 

Llne All(»y (Re\-.) 221 

Marburg, Theodore, Perugia (Poem),.., 241 

Mnrden, Orison Swell, Keeping Fit 

(Rev.) 101 

Market Place. The . 32. HO, IRfL slL 

2S«I. 2!>«r3Sir W QSI 112 

Markhnm, Kdwin. TTtllfornia the Won- 

derful (Ucv.) aa& 

Marriages Fall Off in Wisconsin (Kd.) llfl 

MnrKhnll. Thomas Mallliind, History of 
the Western Boundary of the I,ouis- 
inna Purclinse rUev.) ISfi 

Martha and <'upid. Julie M. IJppmann 

(Rev.) 122 

Mitrlln, George Madden. Sellna (Kev.) llfi 

Slasaokn. Navlnchi, Editor of. Japan to 

America (Itev.^ S2i 

Masters of Kngllfh Literature. Prof. 

Edwin Watts Chubb (Rev.) 261 

Mawson. Sir I>ougIas. On the Seventh 

Continent US 

M<-CnII. Siimii'-l W.. The Life of Thomas 

n. Reeil ( Rev 1 IM 

Mc(::"lure. Abbot. Practical Book of Pe- 
riod Kuriiltiire (Ilev.) U£. 

McElroy. Hob. rl Mi-N,, The Winning of 

the Far West (Rev.) J2 

McIn.V>n. Dr . Dim-overs Olfactory Cells 

iif the n<-e 222 

McKeever. William A.. The Industrial 

TnilninK of a Girl (Rev ) 21 

McMnnnx, Jolm B.. Murdered bv Zmim- 

tl«t;lN (VVtH-k)... HL Igl 

Mead. I'rnf.. The Grand Tour (Rev.^.. m. 

Mender. .lohti R.. Tour Own Pay En- 
velope (Rev) 102 

Meaning iif n Hurricane. The rRd ) S04 

Meat. Cnrgoi s of Canned, Seised bv 

Brttlsh (Week) 4S 

Meat Exports ITl 



Meatless Cookery, Marie Mcllvalne 

Olllmore (Rev.) H 

Memrl Cnpturixl by Kusslatui (Week).. Hi. 

Memories of Kmlnelll Yale Men, Anson 

Phelpa Stokes (Rev.) 2^3. 

Men In the Blue Suits, The, Alfred 
Stead 221 

Men Teachers for Boys (Ed.) 14!) 

Mental Inventory. A 111. 118L 

Mert'hanl Marine and American Wage 

Scale (M. P.) ifll 

Merchant Ships Sailing t'nder Our Flag 

(Ed.) 147. 14K, (Week) IM 

Mcrcler, CardlnaT Arraignment of Ger- 
mans by (Kd. ) IW 

Message of Lord Bryce to lh« American 

People, The 1^ 

Meiclcsan Anarchy and Amerlatn Duty 

(Rd.) 4111 

Mexican Conspiracy, Americans Indicted 

In (Week) ^ 

Mexicans Facing Starvation (Week) .47. 212 

Mexico: 

Border Agre«menl In (Week) RL 211 

British Interests In (Week) ST 11!) 

Case of General Iturbide in (WeelcT, 

11. 111 

Case of Mr. Jenkins In iWeekTT., ,.. 212 
Condition of Capital In (Week). 

IM. 231. zji. JiL m, 114, m 

Convention "In (WeeRTr. 47. 119 

Executions In (Week).. 12. 4S, 232. ISZT 

SST: 416, 152 
FighUng In (Week).. I!. 47, J£ IS. 

166. IM, 257 2IL asi. lal 
Foreign DIplomafsTnTapItiaJ (Week). 

231, 271. 311. aai 

New Revolutionary Movement ~In 

(Week) 222 

Our Duty In (Ed.) 112, 141 

Roque de la Garxa Provisional Prbsl- 

dent in (W.-ek) 112 

The Factions In (Week) 114, til 

United States Annexation of Northern 

(Ed.) 11& 

MichigTin, Increase in Freight Rates for 

Railroads (Week) Ifil 

Middle West Side. The. O. Q. Cori- 

wrlght (Rev.) HI 

MIddU'ton. G<-orge. Possession (Rev.).. 21i& 
Military SuiiDj^cs. iSe« "War Onlcrs-") 
Miller, Dr. J7 K.. Paul's Message for 

Today (Rev.) 114 

Miller, Prof. IL A.. The Income of Col- 
lege Gruduatea sai 

Minahoii, Katherine. Sings as the Birds 214 
Minimum Pric,.>s and Speculation 

(M, P.) ai 

Minimum Wage Law, Benefits of the 

(Ed.) 11 

Missouri, Inquiry Concerning the Spelter 
Market in (Week) 114 

Mobilization of German Women, The 
(Ed.) 114 

Modern City and Its IVoblems, The. 
Pre<lerlc C. Howe (Rev.) 322 

Modernizing of the Orient, The. Clay- 
ton 8, Cooper (Rev.) 124 

Money and Banking, John Tliom Hold- 
worth (Rev.) 336 

Moneynenny, William Flavelle, The IJfe 

of Benjamin Disraeli. Vol. Ill (Rev.) 132 

HonolnKUcH and Duologues. May Isaliel 

Msk (Rev.) Sfii 

Montenegrins Invade Herzegovina 

(Week) U 

Montessorl Children, Carolyn Sherwin 

Bailey (Kev.) 121 

Montessorl System Examined. The. 

William Heard Klltiatrick (Rev.).. 121 

Moonglade (Kev.) 2S1 

Muorr, John Bassett, Is There a Latin 
America? fiL 11 

Moore, John Bassett, The Growth of 
Pan-American Unity tS. 114 

Mociu^, Alice I^e, Delightful Dalatla 

(Rev.) Ill 

Moral Trustee. A (Bd ) i 

Morcux. Abb< Th., A Day in the Moon 

(Kev.) Ill 

Morgan, Angela, Battle Cry of the 
Mothers (Poem) Ill 

Morgan. Anne, The American Girl 

(Rev.) HI 

Moroccan Troops Aid Allies (Week).. 142 

Moroccii. French Prr»trctoralc of 

(Week) « 

.Morris Banks, The (M. P.) 21? 

Mnazkowskl. Moritz. Editor of Anthol- 
ogy of German Plani> Music, Vol. 
If (Rev.) SI 

Mother Teachers Reinstated In New 

York City (Kd.) HI 

Mothers Who Must Earn, Katherine 

Anthony (Rev.) 431 

Motion F'Ictures 22. 144 

Motor Vehicle. The TM, 21 

Motorizing America. Bronson Balchelor 211 

MountalneerlnK and Kxploration in the 

Selkliki. Howard Palmer (Rev.).. 2fifi 

Moving Pictures. (See "Motion Pic- 
tures.") 

Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo, K. Phillips 

Oppenhelm (Rev.) 885 

Mr. Roosevelt and Peace (Kd.) 2 

Mr. WII»<>n After Two V.iirs fRiI ). ... 341 
Mrs. Martin's Man, St. John O. Ervlno 
(Rev.) HI 
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.Mulr, RaiDMiy. Hrltiiln's C«Mr AkhIiisI 

Ocrmnny (Hev.) 21111 

.Uuller, WllUttm. Qemian Consul Ar- 
rested (Week) 4S0 

Musicians of Today, Komaln Holland 
(Rev.) 2£1 

Must Protratantism Adopt (Mirlstlan 
«p|etii:!«!7 Dr. J. WIrithrop HcKeman 
(Kev.> ai 

Mutlnet-ni In Hlnsapure Bxecutod 
(Week) Ut 

My Heart's lUsht There. Florence Bar- 
clay (Rev.> 215 

My Husband Still. A WorklnK Woman's 
aiory, John Galsworthy (Rev.) 1I& 

Naco, Bordsr A*rr«ment at (Week). 

n, IL Si m 

Nan-w Forts. Attack on the Tweek*.. HI 

National Cash RrKixier ('om{>any. New 

Trial for Officers of (Week) US 

Natlntial Child Uibor Kill. (Se<' "Child 
lAbor Bill.") 

Nature In Music uiul Other Studies In 
the Tone-Poi-iry of Today, I.iaw- 
renre Oilman (Rev.) J55 

Navy Bill, The (Week) IIH. SM 

NcedhJim, Henry Beach, The Zeppelin 
That Never Flew IS 

Neither T.uck nor the Devil (EM.) lUL 

Neutral Nations. Conference of Pro- 
posed (Week) illL (Ed.) ill 

Neutral NatinnH, The Commercs of 

^Ed^ 3'.'. '.'na. aii. <Week) 45^ S3, tH. 3M 

Netitriility. Prcsldeni Wilson Krapow- 

ered to £:nforce (Ed.) S77, (Week) 212 

Neuve Chnpello. Description of Battle 
of (Week) 113 

New Chivalry, The, Henry B. Jackson 

(Rev.) 121 

New (German) Testament. The, An- 
thony Hope Hawkins (Rev.) JSl 

New Guinea. Australasia Claims Part 

of (Kd.) 225 

New Haven Dlasolutlon. Tlie (Week).. lU 

New Haven Navigation Company. (See 
"New Haven Dissolution.") 

New Jersey Central Railroad Indicated 

(Week) lil 

New Jersey I>rKlRlature Passes Resolu- 
tion FiivorlriK K<niiil 8uffrii(te (Kd.) 268 

New "Marsliall Forward " of Germany, 

The (Ed ) Ill 

New Monument to Bismarck (Pic.) 449 

New Year Will Be What You Make 
It, The 181 

New Tear's Message from Cardinal Glb- 
iwns. A &i 

New York. Birds of Jfii 

New York City as Banking Center of 
Western Hemisphere (M. P.) 

New York City Banks and Oorman 

War I>oans (M. P.) ilS 

New York City Banks and Ruasian War 
I.,oan (M. P.) Ill 

New York City. Bundle Day In 23IL 

New York City. Condition of Public 

Service Commission (E<l.) HI 

New York City. Mother Teachers Re- 
instated in (Ed.) 112 

Ni'W York City National Bank Opens 
Branohea (M. P.) ML Jill 

New York City, The I'nemployed In 
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New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Rallrond. (See "New Haven Com- 
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New York State, Antl-Alirn T,aw In 
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New York Slate. Legislature Posses 
Resolution Favoring Equal Suffrage 
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New York Stock Exchange and the 

BucketBhop (M. P.) IffiL 112 

New York .Stock Exchange. Spcculattnn 

R<strloted on the (M P.) 22. S& 

New York Stock Exchange Transiir- 

tlons (M. P.) 256i 12fi 
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Ori llie Stiilrcase. Frank Swlnnerton 
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Olien letter to the Nation, with Regard 
to a Peace Plan, An, James Howard 
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Oppenhelm, K. Phillips, .Mr. (Srex of 
Monte Carlo (Rev.) 

Orchard Pavilion, The, Arthur Christo- 
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Origin and Meaning of the Old Testa- 
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(Rev.) 
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Paddock, Gordon, Consul's Plan for 
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Palestine, A Call from. 2fil 

Palestine, Russian Jews In (Week) l£i 
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Palmer, Howard, Mnunlnineerlng and 
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Pan-American Intervention In Mexico 

(Ed ) UU 

Pnn-Ami-rlcan Tnity. The Growth of..58-«S 
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I>anama (^anal. Formal Opening of the 

(Ivd.) 112. 190, (Week) 141 

Panama Ciinal.Tfie (Pic.) 184-1*5 

Parabolic Gospel, The, Rev. R. M. Llth- 

gow (Rev.) m 

Paraguay. Revolution in (Week) 47. 21 

Paris Raided by Zeppelins (Week)." HI 
Parliament Votes War Appropriations 
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Parry, William H., Mrmht-r of Die Fed- 
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Pashii. Hussein Kernel. Sultan of Egypt 

(Week) 1£ 

Pasture. The. Robert Frost (Poem) 441 

Paths of Glory. The, Irvln 8. Cobb 

(Uew) 487 

Patterson. John IL. The Case of 

(Week) US 

Paul's Message for Today. Dr. J. R. 

Miller (Rev.) 124 

Peace Centenary PrIxe Contest, The 

244, 2it2. 217. XSX W. 420. 482 
Peace Conferenoe, I>roposaI for a 

(Week) 22ft. (Ed.) Hi 

Peace, Mr. Roosevelt Suggests League 

of (Ed.) 8 

Pcam Visions of Prophet and Bard 

<Ed) Jfti 

Pelnw. Vire.,vdmlrsl. Commands Brll- 

IkIi Fleet at Smyrna (Week) HI 

Pelham. Rev. JL 8.. The Training of a 

Working Hoy (Rev.) 21 

Pennsylvania Railroad Indicted (Week) lil 
Persia. T»irks Invade Russian (We<>k). 112 
I'eniglH. Theodore Marburg (poem)... 
I"et lUiok. Tlie. Anna Bolstord Com 

slock (Rev.) 

Pefer, King of Serbia (Ed ) 

rhillnnlne Bill. The (Week) M. K4. SS2 
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(Rev.) 112 
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I'htliiipines. Revolullonnry Attack In 

tlve (Week) 11 
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On the evpnin^^ January 12, at the 
national headquarters of the Young 
Men's Christian Association on West 
Fifty-seventh street, there will be held 
an Efficiency Rally for Men of New 
York and Vicinity at which Edward 
Earle Purinton, The Independent's Ef- 
ficiency Expert, will be the principal 
speaker of the eyening. He will discuss 
"How to Study Efficiency." Dr. Walter 
L. Hervey, member of the Board of 
Examiners of the New York City Board 
of Education, will speak on "Efficiency 
in Everyday Life," and Mr. George P. 
Barber, the Efficiency Director of the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., will discuss 
"Efficiency Applied to Your Work." 



The Third Efficiency Number of The 
Independent will bear date of January 
26. The subject of Mr. Purinton's arti- 
cle will be "Play and Efficiency." Mr. 
Purinton believes that relaxation is ab- 
solutely necessary and that there is 
some one game or sport or form of rec- 
reation which is best suited for each 
person. In this article he shows how to 
And what that is for the individual and 
how to make up a personal schedule to 
show the comparative values of tennis, 
golf, billiards, dancing, card playing, 
mountain climbing, etc. 



In sending in four new subscriptions, 
a Michigan reader writes: "While I 
am >rla<l to help along, I think I am 
doiiiu- these next door neighbors and 
warm personal friends a ^feuter ser- 
vice than I am you. I missed my first 
number of your yrcat paper this week 
in the past several years. I am com- 
pletely 'lust at sea without it. It is 
par excellence the best busy man's 
broadening friend published, in my 
opinion. At least it fills my needs to 

A reader in Canton, Ohio, writes: 
"I have been a subscriber to The Inde- 
pendent almost ever since I became a 
man, and I have learned to rely upon 
it for the clarifying of the frequently 
conflicting news items in the daily press. 
The Independent doesn't print as much 
'news' as the dailies, but it certainly 
prints a much smaller proportion of 
what 'ain't so.' " 



CALENDAR FOR JANUARY 

San rt'ifgn K\|«>»itio[i. San l>i)'so, «'nli - 
forniii. Januarn l-ltrrrmber SI. ~" 

Aulomobilo .Show. New York, f:rnncl 
Ontrnl I'lilnre, Januarfi 2-9. 

St»ortwnen'« Show. New York, Martimn 
S<|unrr Uanleti, January 2-9. 

CeDtPnninl of the Battle of New OrleanH 
and the making of poai-p. rplpbrntion nt 
New OrlpMnn arranged by the Ixiuisiana 
HiHtorioil Soripty, January S, 9. JO. 

Autoniobilp Show, Philadelphia, Janu- 
an) 9-16. 

National .Xutomoblle Show. Chicago. 

Janunry ^i-.v). 

Aiitoin.ibile Show, Minneapolis, Jantww 

SO-F> hr-xl,irii C. 

Motor Boat Show. New York. Madtwon 
Stjuarc UardcD, January SO-t'ebmary 6. 
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Progress 

IN Icssthan a dozen 
years A mcrica has 
changed from a 
horse-drawn to a mo- 
tor-driven nation. 

One person in 
every eighty today 
owns an automohileT 

Nowhere in the 
annals of Business is 
there a more fasci - 
natinti: story than 
that of the develop - 
ment of this rrt- men- 
dous industry. 

The Independent 
will publish in an 
early issue an impor- 
tant article by Bron- 
son Batch elor, of its 
Editorial Staff, out - 
lining the progress^f 
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business, what it 
is that has made it 
possible, what its 
future is. 

It will describe 
how the genius of 
the American manu- 
facturer has suc - 
ceeded in making 
the American auto - 
mobile the world's 
standard. 

This section will 
be fully illustrated, 
with photograpEs 
and chartsT 

The Independent 
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Leading the Revolt 
against the High 
Cost of Motoring 

PUNCTURE-PROOF 

Guaranteed 



LEE 




PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE -PROOF 



Amazing mileage with motoring com- 
fort hitherto unknown. No punc- 
tures, no blow-outs, no roadside delays. 
Leading the crusade against the 'High 
Cost of Motoring.' These sturdy "va- 
nadium " rubber pneumatic tires 
made puncture-proof by an inner pro- 
tecting shield of impenetrable discs. 



WRITE f-OH NEW BOOKLET "It" 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 18&J 
COKSHOHOCKEN, PA. 



/.(X»* up "Lee Tires" in your Telephone Directory 

DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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' MR. ROOSEVELT AND PEACE 



IN his article, "Utopia or Hell," which we are priv- 
ihtged to publish this week, Mr. Roosevelt elabo- 
rates three lines of thought. He urges in defi|iite 
detail the formation of a League of Peace. He at- 
tacks the Admintatgation iwt sundry sins of omiaaion 
sad eommiisfoii. R« dmns the peace mowment. 

In our opinion Mr. Roosevelt is right in his first con- 
teotion. He is partly right in his second oootention. He 
Is wtoog in Ms third eontentiOD. A fmr words as to 
each: 

Mr. Roosevelt's League of Peace may be reduced to 
tha Idtowliit four pf0|HM«Is: 

1st. The nations of the League shall mutually agree 
to respect and guarantee the territory, vital interests 
sad aatioiiMl honor of each olhar. 

2lld. All other questions shall be arbitrated in an in- 
ternational court, the judges of which shall be chosen by 
lot, excJudiiv tnm any given afUtntfam the jndgea 
from the powers whose intereets are concerned. 

8rd. The force of the League shaU be used against 
any nation within or without the Leagrue in order to 
maiataia the territory, vital interests or national honor 
of tiia eontraeUiis poweri or to carry out the decisions 
of the International Court. 

4th. No civilised natiooa unable to help execute the 
"decrees of tiie International Court or mdvHbsd nations 
shall be members of the League tho they may be given 
the right to appeal to the Intematiooal Court of the 



It will be seen that this scheme agrees very closely 
with that of the Editor of The Independent published in 
our iMue of 8ept«nib«r 28. Bnept for the fact tint Mr. 
Holt provides for automatic and gradual disarmament 
and does not exclude questions of national honor from 
nWtratiai, the two plans are praetieaUy alike. 

MR. ROOSEVBLT is right in excluding vital intei^ 
ests from arbitration providing he defines what 
they are. Otherwise vital iatexeota may be made to. ia- 
dodo ahnoet anytihltig. no matter how trivial. As a 

matter of fact the only two things that are vita! to a 
nation are its territory and the untrammeled exercize 
of aowre i t Bty wltM n that ter r ito ry . AH other questlciM, 
even those including national honor, are justiciable. 

Mr. Roosevelt should modify his League of Peace so 
that only qnaatlons of territory and ooirareignty shall he 
from arbitration. Then he will have drawn a 
and scientific distinction between what ques- 
tilM are proper for arbitration and what arc not. 
otherwise there is too great a loophole left for the 
employment ot anna in aattling differences inside and 
tntddetke) 



Mr. Roosevelt hk\a two main grievaneea agataat Hr. 

Wilson and Mr. Bryan. 

1st. They have negotiated all-inclusive "arbitration" 

treaties. 

2nd. They have failed to attempt to enforee the 
Hague ConventtoiM, to lAidi tte thiitod Slate it a 



MR. ROOSEVELT is not quite fair in repeatedly 
designating Mr. Bryan's peace pacta aa "arUtm> 
tion** treatiee. They are not arbitration treatise, bnt 

treaties for investigating disputes between nations in 
which it is agreed to postpone hostilities until the in- 
vestigation Is eompleted. There 1* no acreenent whataiK 
ever to arbitrate. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is evidoitly incensed because 
Mr. Bryan propoaea that any and dl dtapotee Ikat may 
arise shall be settled by the provisions of a treaty. 
"Does Mr. Bryan," he asks, "or does he not mean to 
arbitrate, if Japan should so desire, the question whether 
Japanese laborers are to be allowed to come in unlimited 
numbers to these shores?" At first blush this is a poser. 
But if we stop and think a minute it is evident that 
Japan does not want her laborers to come here — all ahe 
wants is not to be discriminated against on account of 
race. But even if she did want them to come she would 
not have the faintest idea of bringing audi a queatioo 
before any iuteriiational court or commission, for no 

court or commis.sion could for a moment entertain the 
plea. For otherwise Japan would have concurrent juris- 
diction with the United Stataa Qovemment In Ameriea« 
territory, which is contrary to all law and morals. Mr. 
Roosevelt is absolutely right when he says no nation 
ought to enter into a treaty wlien the prohability is 
that it would not arbitrate everj' question th;it might 
arise under it. But the probability that Japan or anj' 
other nation would bring up such a question as Mr. 
Roosevelt suggests is negligible or at least infinitely 
less than the chance that a court or commission would 
decide in their favor. And if they so decide, tiien 
there is nothing in Mr. Bryan's treaties that eonapels 
the go v ernments to adopt the recommendations of the 
investigation commis.sion. If Japan after such an inves- 
tigation insisted on dumping her hordes on California, 
we coold iHth an pi -o p r l e ty, If we so deiired, fight. 

Mr. Roosevelt finds Mr. Wilson and Mr Bryan dere- 
lict in their duty for not enforcing the Hague Conven- 
tions, which are faelng violated wl4i impunity hgr 
of the belligerents in the 

He says on this point: 



I took the action I did fai (Bvodtec 'flnse eenwtiUoBs to 
be signed «i the theoiy and wMi tteMiaf Aat the Unitsd 
States intandsd to live np to its oMigatlons and that oar 
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paopl* itiid«ntood that Ihrinir up to solemn obli^tions, lika 
•ay oUmt aarioiw performance of daty, meant willina^eas 
to maka afloit and incur risk. 

Dow tUs liM«B that if Mr. Roosevelt were President 
nim, he would, for instance, have used the army and 
navy of the United States to compel Germany to evac- 
uate Belgium, England to ceaae strewing the high aeaa 
Witt mlBM, and Jap$» to malte reparatloii for violatiiif 
GUllft'e rrutralitjr? Wo hav* OOrselves urged that even 
a* ttis late date Ifr. miMii should protest in broad 
tuwB against aD violations of iatematioBal Isiw hy 
friloniBoever committed and give notice that the United 
States intends to bring them up for judicial considera- 
tion at the doaa of the wax. Bnt to go hoyond that and 
have the United States enter the European conflagration 
in order, to punish international promise breakers is 
Hkt burning Hm house down to roast tte pig. 

AS to Mr. Boooevdtfs assortiai that tto HagtM con- 
VWtions "have accomplished only a small amount 
of good," we would remind him of the Hague Court, 
iriiieh kias already poaesfntty settled sixteen cases that 
have come before it; womt^ of which might have led to 
war. The Hague Court cannot be expected all at once 
to stop all wars and bring abaut the millennium. Even 
the Supreme Court of the greatest "Lesgue of Peace" 
known to history, the United States of America, did 
not prevent our great Civil War, despite the many dis- 
pates betwe«i the varioos state* it had previously 
sad amicably settled. We woqM abo remtnd Mr. Roose- 
velt of the institution known as the commissions of 
inquiry, which have already settled two serious dis- 
p atss o n e li o l wee n Bngiand snd Russia in 1904 and 

one between France and Italy in 1912. We would also 
remind him of the rules perfected at The Hague for 
good oflSoes and medlatioa. whereby he Mmsslf was 
enabled to step in between Russia and Japan and end 
the bloodiest war in all history up to August 1, 1914, 
and whereby Argentina, Brazil and Chile, less than 
twelve months ago, mediated between the United Stotss 
and Mexico and prevented war on this continent. 

As to the peace congresses, they have done all ttey 
could have been expected to do in the way of dissemi- 
nating sound and progressive pesoo Mobs in advaneo 
of governmental action. Thslr fttietiOB is Umitod 
strictly to this field. 

It was a ddegation from tte North Carolina Peaoe 
Soeloty, for instance, that waited upon Mr. Rrx)!^evelt 
In the White House on April 2, 1908, and suggested to 
him that "effietive arirftratlon n e e essitatos treaties 
between our country and all other governments, by 
which the contracting powers mutually agree to respect 
sadi ottor^s territory and sovereignty in said territory, 
and to arbitrate all other questions of law and fact." 
To which Mr. Roosevelt replied in part that "The 
North fla—Hw* Peaoe Soeie^ is to be congratulated 
upon its position. . . . Effective arbitration neces- 
sitates agreements between all the powers to respect 
each others' territory and sovereignty in said territory, 
and to arbitrate aU other questions." This was the 
int timo tte head of a great nation ever made soeh 
an advaaesd declaration, and the North Carolina Peace 
Sodoigr and Mr. Roosevelt are both to be congratulated 
upon it. It was Kkewiso the resolutions of tte Inter- 
parliamentary Union, at its se.s.sion at St. Louis in 
1904, that suggested to Mr. Rooeevelt, as he publicly 



acknowledged, the calling of the Second Hague Con- 
ference; while the pbuik of the resolution urging the 
nations to convert the Hague conferences into some- 
thing approaching a permanent and periodic assembly 
was afterward made one of the frontispieces of Amer- 
ica's proposals at The Hague in 1907. 

It was likewise the Third American Peace Congress, 
held in Baltimore in May, 1911, that made <me of ito 
chief phmks a Lsagao of PMee atanost IdanUeai wllh 
that now so ably Mid enthusisstlcally dtampiMiod bgr 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

It would not he difllenlt to quote nmny eHier idsaa 
first advanced by peace congresses and afterward taken 
up by statesmen and governments and translated into 
intematioaal action, bnt enough instaaeas have hasD 
given to prove the point. 

Let US say in conclusion that the pacifists are human, 
UkB everybody else. Tho most of them are high-minded 
and sensible folk, they have their weak and foolish 
brothers and sisters. But we venture to prophesy that 
if Mr. Roosevelt's admirable Leafirue of Peace is ever 
to be realised, he will find the peaoe workns his chi^ 
sfflea in bringing it Into existonee. 

As to the "ultra-pacifist.<^," against whom Mr. Roose- 
velt thunders his heaviest artillery, it is in order to 
say that m 'Hittn'* aayttiog or ''ultra'* anybody ever 
helped or hindsfod a genuinely great cause to any 
appreciable sartant Mr. Roosevelf s hammer is too big 
to be nssd in emshing egg^«hells. 

Nevertheless, these point.? on which we find ourselves 
in disagreement with Mr. Roosevelt are after all the 
teas important ones. With him in his broad proposal of 
a League of Peace we are in heartiest concord. It is in 
this direction that the world must move for the aboli- 
tion of war through the establishment of the peace of 
righteousness. It is a groat thing that a man who has 
liald tho higlMBt poUikt oOBa in the world proposes suob 
a fsiwvlsioiMd plan of worid statesmanship. 

WOMAN'S RKIHT TO A LIVINC WAGE 

THE Supreme Court of the United States has before 
ft a case of fundamental importanee. It is a vital 

eas^ for it deals not with governmental machinery, nor 
with legal distinctions, nor with artificial relationships, 
but with life itself. 

The court has to answer a single question: Does tho 
American Constitution forbid the government of a state 
to demand for women in industry a living wage? Or, to 
reverse the statement for the sake of increased clarity : 
Does the Constitution permit a state government to 
prevent employers from paying to women wages in- 
adsquate for living and the maintenance of health? 

The COM is briefly known as the Stettler case, tho 
there are actually two, one brought by Frank C. Stettler, 
an employer, the other by Bfanira Simpson, one of his 
employees, against the members of the Oregon Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission. The fa< ts aro the.se. 

Tlie Legislature of Oregon has declared it unlawful 
to employ women *Yor wages which are inadequate to 
supply the necessary rost of living and to maintain 
them in health." It has created an Industrial Welfare 
Commission to enforce this provision. The commission 
has forbidden any employer in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the city of Portland to employ any adult 
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woman worker at a smaller wiffft tiun |844 a wcict. 

The plaintiffs, Stettler and Simpson, employer and em- 
ployee, brought injunction proceedingrs to prevent the 
•Bforcement of this pn^ibition, alleginsr that it offended 
•C»iiut both the State and the Federal Constitutions. 
The Supreme Court of Oregon decided against them. 
The United States Supreme Court of the United States 
moat now detennine whether the iQiiiiiiMmi>wag« law 
violateB tte Ftodenl Constitution. 

The case against the law is based mainly on the con- 
tention that it offends affainat the Fonrtaeoth Amead- 
oent That amendment provtdee fkat **Ko state shaD 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citiaens of the United States; 
Bor diaD tuf ilata deprive aojr parson of UU, libortr. 
or p rop erty , without doa process of law." 

The law on tha eaaa Is dear: it is in its application 
to Om fMts that room for argument, aeeerding to tiie 
contention of the plaintiffs as well as of all thn^e who 
oppoae such legislation, is to be found. By decisions of 
Am Ugheat court It is artabUshad, that Oa *Vb«etf 
protected by the Fourteenth Amendment includes the 
right to purchase or to sell labor; that this liberty is. 
howatar, subject to reasonable restraint under tiie police 
power of the state for the protection of health, safety, 
morals and the general welfare; that a law imposing 
restrictions upon the right of the individual to enter 
into labor contracts will not be sustained unless it has 
a real and substantial relation to public health, safety 
or welfare, and is not an unreasonable and arbitrary in- 
terferanoe with iadlridnal liberty; that the burden of 
proof raali upon ttoea who assail sodi a law; arid that 
the validity of the statute must be 8U.stainfi(i unless the 
court finds that there is no fair and reasonable ground 
to say that fliare f s matarlal dangar to lha pubile haalih 

or safety or to the general welfueb if tiM OOadltikmS Of 
labor be not restricted. 
Sndi la tha law. It remains for ttia court to datermlBe 

whether the facts in relation to the work of women for 
wages lower than the minimum establish such a ma- 
terial daogar to tta paUic heaKfa and tiia gaMtai wel- 
fare. It is not, therefore, a question of law whfeh tiia 
court must decide, but a question of fact. 

In arguing tiia ease before the Supreme Court, Louie 
D. Brandeis, as counsel for the Industrial Welfare C0BB> 
mission, has presented an impressive brief. In it little 
speee^ ^>propriately enough, is devoted to the law, and 
much space to the facts. In the preparation of the brief, 
which comprizes a printed volume of nearly four hun- 
dred pages, Mr. Bzandais has had the able and expert 
essiataaea of Miia JaMphine Goldmark, Publication See- 
retuy (rf Ihe National Consumers' League. 

The brief is not made up of argument; it is composed 
of evidence. Its body consists of significant quotations 
(ron many works written by close students of indus- 
trial and social problems. The quotations are grouped 
under three general heads. The Evils of Low Wages, 
Hie BeneAts of an Adequate Wage^ and The Benefits of 
the Legal Minimum Wage. 

Under the first bead it is shown, by the testimony of 
thoaa wiio have given time and care to tiie study of the 
problem, that insufflelaDt WaRc^^ compel working women 
to cut down their food to a point where health inevita- 
bly suffers, and eompel them to apand too little on 
beiltti, aMho ttialr need, baeauaa ^ the bardahips to 



whidi ihdr mode of HTfaig aapoaaa llMm, la tha gTMrteat 

A .single quotation from the report of an actual Invaeti 

gation drives this point home: 

Another little. |irl of twenty, who is getting |tJO a 
week in the miUinery workroom of a large department 
store, laughingly said: "I boy my suits with my lunchee 
Usually I have rolls and eolree for breakfast— that's tea 
cents — then a sandwich and a glass of milk — ^that's fiftaaD 
cents — for lunch, and then a real good twenty-flve cent 
treat for dinner. But, of course, when I have to pay for • 
suit or a hat or a pair of shoes it's different. Then I hav* 
one meal and perhaps two a di^ until the bill's paid." 

If such an eKparienea la igrpiGal, and there is anvlr 
avidenee tiiat it la, who can doubt &at a wage so low 1* 
detrimental to the health of the worker? 

It is further shown that insufikient wages for womea 
mean not oidr Impilmant of tha woiUng efUdeney of 
the community, but deterioration for the health of the 
race. All female workers are potential mothers ; mother* 
insnflWeBtly nourished and with their health tarafl. 
ciently conserved mean weakened offspring; weakened 
offspring mean race deterioration, '^e cannot expect s 
race of heaUhy nor af 'wall«0fanMd aUMfan if ttt 
mothers-to-be are parmlttad to grow aaenle In ttalr 
young womanhood." 

Insuiiicient wages low«r tha general standard of liv- 
ing by bringing about overcrowding in housing with 
the consequent loss of all privacy, a hard struggle to 
obtain necessary clothing, and tha lack of all legitlnala 
recreation. Of 1668 women whose expenditurea ware 
investigated at one time sixty-two per cent laportod 
that they spent no money for pleasure— that It took aO 
their earnings to meat thair daily "Tr"f^- 

It is tha cooiaBiU af etrfnion among authorities ea 
social questions i^Mt while low wages for women and 
the consequent strnggla to live may not be tha primaiy 
eanse for entering upon an Immoral Hfa^ it is {naritablr 
one of the most important contributing factors. When 
wages are too low to supply nourisliment and othar 
huana neada, t ampt at lan Is mora laadily ylaidad to^ 

Turning to the economic aspect of the subject, it li 
shown that the wages of women are fixed only by sup- 
ply and deaaaad. Wagaa are Used nalttar by^ tha vabw 

of the sen'ice rendered nor by what the industry car 
afford. Kates of pay are not standardized and there is 
no protection for wamaa woricers from the eacploHattOB 
that is found in many occupations and localities. 

Women workers are particularly subject to loss of 
earnings thm aoasonal fluctuations in tha trades iii 
which they are employed and thru other causes on the 
economic side of industry. It has been conclusively 
ahoimfhatady a negligible pmiavtion of wage-eamiag 
women are working for "pin-money." In the main ther 
are worldng to support themselves and in many cases to 
assist substantially in the support of their families. 

Lastly on tha economic side it is demonstrated that 
an industry that is pajring leas tium a living wage It 
receiving a subsidy from some source. The workers in 
such an industry are supported partly by the earnings 
of some othar daas. Sueh an industry la paraaitle. 

On the benefits of an adequate wage the evidence 
presented in the brief supports thq contentions that the 
payment of higher wagaa is aa ineentlva to Inereaaing 
efficiency on the part of both employers and employees ; 
that .in many cases high wages mean lowered cost of 
prodnetian; and fliat with aa Ineraaaa la wagaa, tiia 
ataadard af Uylag rlaaa. 
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The final section 9t tiM brief atUl fOtOl the benefits 
«f tlM legal minimom wig*. lOalmiim wave legislation 
hu beat enacted in New Zealand, Anitralia and Gnat 

Britain, and in seven American states, California, Colo- 
lado^ Hinneaota* Oregon, Utah, Waahington and Wis-. 
eoDilD. Thi eacparienee of those eoontries and states 
showg that the effect has been to raise wages, to tend 
to create industrial peace, and to benefit the enlightened 
smploysr hy rrilenrfng hfn from tiie competftton of the 
onacrupulous employer of underpaid labor. 

Tha brief taken as a whole is an impressive docu- 
BMBt It ptrsssBts a idetnn ct » phase of oar tadvstrial 
life that must arrest the attention and pnlist the sym- 
pathy of any one interested in the problems of human 
etlslMBs. Tlie idight of thoasands of wanaen wor k st a 
who are ill nourished, insufficiently clad, housed in dis- 
comfort and lamentable lack of privacy, deprived of 
wholesome reereattoo and subjected to merciless tsmplik 
tion, is a reproach to Our industrial system. The com- 
munity which permits their continued exposure to such 
conditions is not only callous to human sulTering, it is 
indiffersnt to its own interests. The nation owes it 
to itsdf to protect Ka women, potential mothers of its 
future citizens, from such exploitation. 

We confident^ eaqtect the Siii^reoie Court to lipd in 
iSb» amtf of evidenee pMunA togeUier by Ifr. Brandsls 

and Miss Goldmark solid s^round for tho conviction that 

the public health, the public safety and the general wel- 
fare will And fn sueb legislation as tte ninlnram wage 

law needed protection and a proper means of defense. 
The decision of the court will be of widespread appli- 
eaMoii. If It duNild be ta the nsiativa, It woold wipe 
from the statute books of seven states similar pieces of 
legislation and set up the Constitution of the United 
States se a f ernddaUe barrier to tfaia great mofsmsnt 
for social and industrial justice to women and, more 
distantly, to all workers in industry. An affirmative de- 
cision will give encouraging proof that the Fedend OOBr 
stitution is not to be made a fetter to ptogresi but an 
instrument of human advancement, 



THE CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

THE resolution for submitting to the states a con- 
stitutional amendment establishing national pro- 
hibition failed of the neeassaiy two-thirds vote in the 
House. Bat It rseelvad mors tiiaa a majority vote. This 
is significant of the growing sentiment in favor of the 
suppression of the liquor traflic. Tho one cannot for- 
bear to wonder ff the vote woold have been so large if 
members of the House had thooi^t the rseohltlOO had 
any real chance of passage. 

We cannot regret the failnre of the resohitlon. Not 
because we are not keenly alive to the evils that the 
unbridled use of liquor brings in its train. We know 
fta* dranhMUMMi leads to poverty, misery and crime. 
Not because we begrndpre the great revenue brought in 
from the manufacture and sale of liquor. Not because 
of any fstleh worship of psnonal liberty. 

What primarily concerns us is the dignity and the 
efficiency of the law. A law that cannot or will not be 
enforced is a disgrsee to the eommanity and a maaaee 
to all law and order. 

It is bard to the point of impossibility to enforce 



prohibition in any community where the weight of 
public opinion is not against the sale of liquor. The 
danger in state prohibition is that in certain districts, 
notably the large cities, the law will be ignored and 
defied. If prohibition were nation-wide, the danger 
woold be Immeasaribly Inereaaed. The suppression by 
law of the liquor traflic can best be carried out in .such 
community units aa have a uniform preponderance of 
pabHe opinion against llie boslness. 

This is the strength of local option. This is the wea]c> 
nesa of prohibition. It is this that produces such scan- 
dals aa the open and flagrant Tlolation of the law fan 

large cities in prfihibition states. 

It is not because national prohibition would put an 
end to tiie ll<|aor traflk that we do not favor It It la 
because it would pretend to put an end to it and would 
not succeed that we look to other ways of minimizing 
the liqaor eril. We should welcome a prohibitory law in 
any community where the weight of public opinion ia 
in favor of it. In such a community the law would be a 
success. In aajr graatsr oait it woold tend to be a 
failure. 

A MORAL TRUSTEE 

ACORRESPONDUVT courteously suggests ths* in 
describing Henry Siegel, the merchant-bonkor 
whose depositors loet practically aU tiieir deposHa be- 
cause of the failure of his stores, as a "fiduciary" we 
were not speaking the legal card. He reminds ae 
that the rdation of banker and depositor Is not that of 
trustee and cestui, but that of debtor and creditor. 

He ia undoubtedly right That is. we believe, the law. 
But w» were not asssssing Siegel's responstblHtr in any 
legal sense. We were assessing his moral responsIbHHy, 
and regretting that the law did not recognise it. 
A banker who Inritaa and aoespts the sarings of Uie 
la deposits in his bank is a mornl trustee for 
savings. A banker who uses those deposits for his 
own porpoees, and, becaue he ia an onsaeesssfal nMw 

chant, cau.ses his deposlton to lose them, has violated 
a moral trust. When the law finds itself unable to puniah 
aneh a nse of tiie noMgr ot othsn aa it woold ponldi il 
if it were done by man dlreot methodsb it ia^ to Hm 
least, inadequate. 

Such law runs eooBtar to the BMMral asnse of tiw eom- 
manity. It is bad latw. 

VOTES FOR WOMEN I 

ANEW YOBX eoort has ruled tiist the edagab "A 
penny saved IS a penny earned," is not trOB. At 
least, not in married life^ as viewed by the law. 
A trife saved monef fnm her aUowanee for hooae- 

keeping expenses, and deposited it in the joint sa\'ing9 
bank account of her husband and herself. Her husband 
tried to draw out the monsgr for his own paipoaaa. 
She tried to prevaut bin. Hie court tefosed to let bar 

do it. 

Mr. Justice Blaekmar, In deciding against the wife, 

said, "I regret to say that our law has not reached the 
point of holding that property which is the joint result 
of the earnings of the husband and the eeOBMOlM of 
the wife is their joint property." 
Sometimes, the law is an ass. 
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THE GREAT WAR 

December 21 — French eain in P*ronne 
r«Kioo. RuasiaDB invade East Frua- 
itt» near Thorn. 

Dtcemher ££ — Hani Irat llMlMMft 
fl«bUng botwpen Ramiani and G«r- 
mans on Pilica Riv*r, Poland. Gen- 
eral JoBre retire* twenty-tour 
French generals. 

December M — Oermana repulsed to 
•ttempt to croM Bxura and Rarka 
riv«r«. French gain in Argonne 
Forest. 

December H—On NMs RlvWT Bu*- 

niana take 4000 Austrian priaonem. 
Near St. HubtTt Anglo-Indian 
troopa to«e 3000 killed and 837 taken 
priHfiiiers by Germans. 

December tS — Seven Britildl sea- 
planes attack German naval base of 
CuzbavcD. Austrians recapture Ua- 
•ok Pass in Carpathian Mountains. 

December 26 — British submarine en- 
ters Dardaaelles and destroys mines. 
Russians claim victory at Kmano 
Id Galida and captur* of 10,000 
Austrians. 

December 27— G«nnuu rtfaiti Hlaira 
in northern Poland. French aviators 
drop bombs in Meta, 

On December 17 Gen- 
Th» Frendi g^ni joffre, commander- 

A"«y in-chief of the French 
umies, issued a general order to the 
troops announcing that the time had 
come to take the offensive al] along 
the line. This order was accompanied 
by the stipulation that it should not 
be published in the press, but tb« 
Germans, when they heard of it» 
promptly sent it out to the world. 
Daring the three months that the 
Germans have been on the defensive 
the French have been engaged in re- 
organizing and strengthening their 
army where experience had disclosed 
weaknesses. In particular the manu- 
facture of ammunition and new guns 
has been rushed until now the army 
is reported to be well equipped. The 
French light artillery has had the 
reputation of being equal to the 
German, if not superior, but the war 
showed that the Germans had the 
advantage in heavy field guns. This 
deficiency is said to have been made 
op, altho it does not appear that the 
French have attempted to match the 
42-centimeter guns with which the 
Germans surprized their foes. 

The skill which General Joffre 
showed in saving his army from 
overthrow or capture by retreating 
in good order before the advancing 
Germans, and then, as soon as their 
onrush slackened, turning to attack 
them, has secured for him the un- 
limited confidence of the French 
Government and people. This poei- 
tion of authority he is using to weed 
evt incompetents in the army with- 



out fear or favor. On December 22 
he issued an order retiring from 
active service twenty-four generals, 
including ten commanders of divi- 
sions. Some are stated to have been 
removed for "reasons of health," 
others for "convenience," while for 
the rest no explanation is proffered. 

The French army has doubtless 
been much in need of such a shaking 
up, for political influences have for 
many years had a demoralizing 
effect upon it. First the Dreyfus case 
showed that the army was domi- 




nated by a narrow clique of oflicers, 
of aristocratic or royalist procliv- 
ities, quite out of sympathy with the 
republic and willing to corrupt the 
courts to secure their ends. But the 
consequent attempt to democratize 
the aiTny soon led to scandals quite 
as great on the other side, for a 
secret spying system was disclosed 
by which Catholic officers were dis- 
criminated against. Then, too, the 
needlessly offensive way in which the 
troops were employed at the time of 
the separation of Church and State 




THE ATTACK ON THE GERMAN ENTRENCH.ME.NTS 
The Allint havs auumM) tli« ofTrnsivr and all niona the line from the North Sen to BwltBCrWfid 
they are trrtna to dulodge the G«rmani from the positions ther hav« hrki, with llttlo fhanse, 
nine* the middle of September. The attaclc it directed chiefly acainil that part of the German 
Line that extcndii almnet utralsht northward from the AUne i>«iar Soiaaon* into Belriam, and 
aaalnai the German iemlclrcle abnut Verdun. The French have for a MCood lime Invaded lower 
Alssce from Belfort and are half war to Miilhauaen. The shadsd an* rfprmnts in • cvnrral way 
territory held by tite Germans the last ««ek la the year 
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caused the resignation or deposition 
of certain Catholic officers. General 
Joffre is believed to be promoting or 
removing officers solely with a view 
to increasing the efficiency of the 
army and without regard to whether 
they are clerical or anti-clerical, 
royalist or republican. 

Other scandals in the army, such 
as corruption in the contracts, sabot- 
age in the arsenals, anti-militarism 
in the ranks, and incompetency in 
the maneuvers, led to a general but 
evidently fallacious impression at 
home and abroad that the French 
army was unprepared for war and 
would make as poor a showing as in 
1870. A committee appointed by the 
Senate to investigate military afTairs 
brought in, just before the war, a 
very unfayorable report, and this 
may have contributed to the belief 
of the Germans that French resist- 
ance would quickly collapse. But put 
to the bitter test of war the French 
army has proved very capable and 
has displayed a courage in attack 
and a steadiness of purpose under 
defeat that have won the respect of 
their enemies. 

The war has had the effect of uni- 



fying the French people and raising 
them above the pettiness of parti- 
sanship. The session of the Chamber 
of Deputies on December 22 was one 
of the moat remarkable in the his- 
tory of the country in the fine spirit 
shown by all parties. Three of the 
seats were draped in black for depu- 
ties killed at the front, and others 
were vacant for those who had been 
captured. Premier Viviani, who, as a 
former socialist and anti-clerical, 
would have under other circum- 
stances been interrupted by the jeers 
of the opposition, was heartily ap- 
plauded on all sides as he praised 
General Joifre and spoke of the war 
in the following language: 

Since despite their attachment for 
peace France and her Allies have been 
compelled to go to war they will carry 
it to the very end. The Allies are deter- 
mined to continue the fight until out- 
raged right has been avenged, until the 
stolen provinces have been regained, 
heroic Belgium restored, Prussian mili- 
tarism crushed and Europe regenerated 
and reconstructed according to every 
ideal of justice. 

The Chamber unanimously voted 
an appropriation of $1,700,000,000 to 
cover the cost of the war and other 
expenses for the next six months. 



The French 
Attack 
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No striking victories 
have rewarded the 
Allies since they took 
the offensive, but in various places 
all along the line from Belgium to 
Belfort gains of a few hundred 
yards c several miles are reported. 
Altogether these amount to a consid- 
erable success, altho at a heavy coet, 
since the Germans have had time to 
fortify their entrenched positions as 
strongly as possible and to arrange 
successive lines of defense. The ac- 
tivity of the Allies in the west has, 
it is said, compelled the Gennans to 
bring back to France some of the 
troops which had engaged in the 
advance on Warsaw. 

In Flanders the chief gains of the 
Allies were made near the coast, 
where the troops have the support of 
the British fleet and are pushing 
forward near Nieuport, with the aim 
of reaching Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
where the Germans have established 
a naval base. 

South of the Belgian border the 
Germans claim to have successfully 
held their ground and to have cap- 
tured 750 "British and colored" sol- 
diers and five machine guns. 

Further south the French have 
succeeded in pushing back the Ger- 
man line in front of Peronne, Rheims 
is still within range of the German 
positions a few miles to the north- 
east, and an intermittent bombard- 
ment reminds the few remaining 
inhabitants that their city and 
cathedral are at the mercy of the 
invader. 

The greatest activity, however, is 
manifested where the German line 
circles about the stronghold of Ver- 
dun at a distance of ten miles or 
more. The numerous detached forts 
and concealed batteries around Ver- 
dun have kept the Germans at bay 
for six months, and on the other 
hand, the utmost efforts of the 
French have not sufficed to dislodge 
either the German right wing, which 
is fixed in the forest of Argonne on 
the west, or the left wing, which 
holds St. Mihiel, on the Meuse, to the 
southeast. The woods of this region 
prevent the use of aeroplanes and 
the batteries are concealed by I 
branches and protected by fallen 
timber, so as to make them difikult ' 
of discovery or approach. It is chiefly 
by the slow process of undermining 
and blowing up the enemy's en- 
trenchments that the French are 
making progress here. East of St. 
Mihiel they have forced their way 
across the German border and 
reached a point only about ten miles 
south of Mete, one of the most im- 
portant of the German fortresses on 
the western frontier. 

The campaign in Alsace goes slow- 
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ly, for the French army from Bel- 
fort has only got about seven miles 
inside the German boundary in the 
direction of Mulhausen. 

The German advance 
The Canipa|gn ^^^^^^.^ ^^rsaw has 

in Poland ^^^^ checked about 
thirty miles west of the Polish cap- 
ital. Here three rivers run together, 
the Ravka emptying into the Bzura, 
and the Bzura into the Vistula, and 
in the angle formed by them Marshal 
von Hindenburg had concentrated 
his forces. A crossing of the Bzura 
was made near its confluence with 
the Vistula by means of a pontoon 
bridge after the Russian batteries on 
the eastern side had been silenced by 
■(helling. This force got to within 
fifteen miles of Warsaw, but was 
driven back with heavy losses. The 
force that crost the Ravka River 
near Skiemiewice met with a similar 
fate. According to the Petrograd ac- 
count, more than two thousand Ger- 
mans were left dead upon the field 
and no points on the eastern side of 
these rivers remain in German 
hands. The town of Sochaczew is said 
to have been demolished by the 
German bombardment of five days, 
and thousands of men, women and 
children who were tr>'ing to flee to 
Warsaw lost their lives from the ex- 
plosion of shells or the falling of 
buildings. 

On the other side of the Vistula the 
detachment of the Russian army 
which defeated the Germans at 
Przasnysz and Mlawa continued on 
toward the northwest and invaded 
West Prussia near Thorn. The Ger- 
mans, however, returned in force 
and are now again trying to clear 
the Ru.<(sians from that part of 
Poland which lies north of the Vis- 
tula and south of the German border. 

South of Warsaw the Pilica is 
the scene of conflict, for the Ger- 
mans from the neighborhood of Pio- 
trkow are striving to move down 
the valley of this river to the Vis- 
tula, which would then give them 
access to Warsaw from another 
direction. 

Further to the south and near the 
Galician border the Austrian general 
DankI assumed the offensive in the 
endeavor to free Cracow from the 
danger of Russian attack from this 
quarter and to make connections 
with the German forces in the Pilica 
Valley. The Russians, however, took 
up a strong position on the left bank 
of the Nida River near where it 
enters the Vistula, and here, accord- 
ing to the Petrograd report, the 
Austrians, on December 24, sufFer«d 
a severe defeat, with the loss of 68 
officers and 4000 men as prisoners. 
Vienna, on the contrary, claims the 
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capture of 2000 Russians in this 
field. 

The Russian Government gives the 
total number of German prisoners in 
Russia as 1140 officers and 131.700 
men, and of Austrian prisoners as 
:n6ti ofiicers and 221.400 men. 



The Campaign 
in Galicia 



Both sides claim suc- 
cesses in Galicia and 
it is hard to say 
which has the best of it. The Aus- 
trians have certainly succeeded in 
relieving Cracow of any immediate 
danger of attack, for they have 
driven the Russians eastward be- 



.vond Tarnow, a distance of over 
fifty miles. South of this, along the 
slope of the Carpathians, they have 
advanced still further and have dis- 
lodged the Russians from the moun- 
tain passes leading over the range 
into Hungary. 

On the other hand, the Austrians 
have not succeeded in again raising 
the siege of Przemysl, and the 
efforts of that garrison to get in 
touch with the relieving force by 
means of sorties have been disas- 
trous. The Russians have gained 
pos.scssion of a section of the rail- 
road used to connect parts of the 
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fortress. The Austrian movement on 
the south seems to have been checked 
if not turned back by the vigorous 
attacks of the Russians, who waded 
across a river up to their necks in 
spite of the cold, swift current. 



The War in 

the Air 



Christmas Day was 
celebrated by an attack 
in three dimensions 
upon the German naval base of Cux- 
haven. This is the first time in his- 
tor}' that warships, submarines, 
aeroplanes and dirigibles have been 
engaged in combat altogether. The 
attack does not appear to haVe 
accomplished much, but it demon- 
strated the possibility of the British 
being able to reach the mouth of the 
Elbe at any time they choose, in 
spite of the German mines. Seven 
seap]nne.s were conveyed by British 
cruisers to a point near Heligoland, 
the fortified island which stands in 
front of the German naval base, and 
were launched at daybreak. As soon 
as they were seen the Germans sent 
out two Zeppelins and several sea- 
planes. The Zeppelins were kept off 
by the guns of the light cruisers 
"Undaunted" and "Arethusa," which 
remained for three hours in the 
neighborhood of Heligoland, avoiding 
the attack of the German subma- 
rines by swift maneuvering. The 
rising of a thick fog prevented the 
British aeroplanes from accomplish- 
ing their purpose of inflicting injury 
upon the German fleet and harbor 
works. 

Three of them returned to the 
cruisers, but four were wrecked. 
The British submarines, however, 
which stood by, were able to pick up 
the pilots of three of the aeroplanes 



as they sank. The seventh aeroplane, 
which was lost, was in charge of 
Flight Commander Hewlett. He was 
the only son of Maurice Hewlett, the 
novelist, and had received his in- 
struction in the art of flying from 
his mother. The German account of 
the raid states that bombs dropt 
from their aeroplanes hit two de- 
stroyers and a convoy. 

The German airmen also paid a 
Christmas visit to their foes. A bi- 
plane from Ostend crost the Channel 
and attempted to reach London, but 
did not succeed in getting any far- 
ther than Rochester, twenty-eight 
miles from St. Paul's, where it dropt 
a bomb harmlessly in the road. The 
biplane was flying at a hight of 
about four thousand feet, yet it is 
said to have been winged by a shell 
from one of the British aerial guns. 
It was not brought down, however, 
and made its escape closely pursued 
by three British biplanes, with 
which it exchanged shots for some 
minutes. This unique battle in the 
air was watched with interest by 
crowds of people at Southend-on- 
Sea. 

On December 24 a German airman 
flew over Dover and dropt a bomb in- 
tended to hit the castle. The bomb 
fell, however, in the garden in the 
rear of St. James' rector>', ii, front 
of the castle, and there exploded 
without doing any other damage 
than breaking the windows of the 
rectory and other buildings. 

On the same day Squadron Com- 
mander Davies, in a Farnham bi- 
plnne, attempted to destroy the 
hangar of a German Parseval at 
Bru8.sels. He dropt twelve bombs, of 
which several are supposed to have 



hit, tho it is not known what damage 
has been caused. 

The German fortress at Metz was 
attacked by French aeroplanes from 
Verdun on December 26, a distance 
of about forty miles. The airmen 
past over the city and dropt a num- 
ber of bombs with intent to hit the 
hangars, railway stations and bar- 
racks at that place. The amount of 
damage is not known. 

The German airmen have also been 
active. A* dirigible passing over 
Nancy dropt a dozen bombs in the 
center of the city, and a hydroplane 
from the sea dropt two bombs in 
Calais, both of which exploded harm- 
lessly, one on the sea and the other 
on the sand. An air raid by night 
was attempted for the first time by 
French and British aviators who. 
starting from Dunkirk and sailing 
up the coast at a low altitude, dropt 
bombs upon the German positions. 



The Senate 
Against Mr. Wilson 



The President 
and the Senate 
are sharply at 
variance concerning several appoint- 
ments to office. Some time ago, the 
incumbent's term having expired. 
Senator O'Gorman and three Demo- 
cratic Representatives from the 
western part of New York recom- 
mended the appointment of Thomas 
E. Boyd, of Buffalo, to be district 
attorney for the western district 
of the state. No action was taken 
until December 3, four days before 
the opening of the present session of 
Congress, when the President ap- 
pointed John R. Lynn, of Rochester, 
who had been recommended by Sec- 
retary McAdoo and Assistant Sec- 
retary Roosevelt When the nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate, ten days 
later, it was promptly rejected by 
unanimous vote. It has been the cus- 
tom to honor the recommendation of 
a Senator in selecting a postmaster 
for the town in which he lives. Sen- 
ator Reed, of Missouri, asked for the 
appointment of Robert O'Malley at 
Kansas City, his home, and this can- 
didate had the support of the state's 
Democratic organization. But the 
President, two days before the be- 
ginning of the present session, gave 
a recess appointment to W. N. Col- 
lins. The appointment or nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate, where, 
on the 18th, by unanimous vote, it 
was rejected. As in the other case, 
this action was taken upon the ad- 
verse report of a committee. 

Four days before the session, Mr. 
Wilson gave a recess appointment to 
Ewing C. Bland, making him United 
States Marshal of western Missouri. 
Bland had not been recommended by 
either Senator Reed or Senator 
Stone. They had another candidate. 
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In due time the Senate was asked to 
confirm this appointment. Its com- 
mittee made an adverse report, and 
Bland was to be rejected after the 
holidays. Senator Martine asked for 
the appointment of his chosen candi- 
date for the office of internal revenue 
collector in the Camden district of 
New Jersey. A few days before the 
session, however, anothei man, 
George Hampton, was appointed. It 
is thous:ht that this appointment will 
be rejected. In North Dakota, on the 
recommendation of Cabinet officers, 
John H. Bloom was made postmaster 
at Devil's Lake. At once more than 
400 patrons of the postoffice protest- 
ed, and submitted charges against 
him. The appointment was rejected 
by the Senate. Then Mr. Wilson ap- 
pointed Bloom's wife. This nomina- 
tion the Senate rejected in October. 
During the recent recess Mr. Wilson 
appointed her again, and the nom- 
ination was sent again to the Senate 
last week. These candidates were op- 
posed by Senator Gronna. 

It is reported that the President 
will insist upon his appointments 
and will keep Lynn and Bland in of- 
fice, intending to give them new 
recess appointments after the ad- 
journment in March. Questions con- 
cerning pay may arise. At times Sen- 
ators O'Gorman, Reed and Martine 
have not supported the President's 
policy. Mr. Reed successfully at- 
tacked the nomination of Thomas D. 
Jones, Mr. Wilson's friend, for the 
Federal Reserve Board. What ia 
called Senatorial courtesy is in- 
volved, with other considerations. 
The controversy recalls similar con- 
testa during the terma of President 
Garfield and President Cleveland. 
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...... In the House, on the 

Prohibition 22d. after a day of 
in Congress ^^^^^^ ^ ^ote was tak- 
en on a resolution for a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution "for- 
ever prohibiting the sale, manufac- 
ture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, or exportation 
for sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes." For it 197 were 
counted, and 189 were in opposition. 
As a two-thirds vote is required, the 
resolution was rejected. Party lines 
were broken. Both the floor leaders 
— Mr. Mann, Repbulican, and Mr. 
Underwood, Democrat — spoke and 
voted against the proposition. In the 
affirmative were 114 Democrats, 68 
Republicans, 11 Progressives, and 4 
Progressive Republicans. On the 
other side were 141 Democrats, 46 
Republicans, 1 Progressive and 1 In- 
dependent. To those who predict 
a larger majority in the next Con- 
gress, it is pointed out that 138 of 
the 189 who voted "no" have been re- 
elected, and that only 8 more from 
the 134 new members are needed to 
prevent the required vote of two- 
thirds. Mr. Mann's amendment pro- 
viding for submission of the propo- 
sition to state conventions was lost, 
176 to 210, and Mr. Morrison's sub- 
stitute, forbidding interstate com- 
merce in intoxicating liquors, had 
only 41 votes. In the crowded gal- 
leries were the representatives of 
many temperance organizations, and 
on the walls were the petitions of 
thousands of anti-saloon societies. 

All the familiar arguments were 
set forth in the debate. Those in op- 
position held that the proposed 
amendment was a blow at state 



rights, that it would impair the po- 
lice power of the states, or that the 
public interest would be served by 
leaving the question to local authori- 
ties. Some spoke of a loss of $325,- 
000,000 of revenue. Mr. Vollmer, re- 
marking that George Washington 
was a brewer and Thomas Jefferson 
a distiller, deplored a "wave of hys- 
teria" that threatened to destroy five 
billions' worth of property. Mr. 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, defended the 
saloon as an institution. He knew of 
saloons to which a gentleman would 
not hesitate to take his wife and 
daughters. Mr. Hobson, author of 
the resolution, said that in his un- 
successful campaign for a Senator- 
ship he had been opposed by the Na- 
tional Liquor Trust, a Wall Street 
fund, the Governor of his state, and 
President Wilson. 

There will be an attempt to get a 
vote on the amendment in the Sen- 
ate. The supporters of it will also 
tr>' to make Washington a "dry" 
city. This can be done by a majority 
vote. It is also their purpose to make 
prohibition a prominent issue in the 
national campaign of 1916. 

Some time ago the 
Disorder m ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

the Phihppmes Philippines 
were warned that several thousand 
Filipinos living in or near Manila 
were preparing for a revolutionary 
attack upon the authorities. News of 
the plot came from members of the 
constabulary who had joined secret 
societies whose members were fol- 
lowers of Artemio Ricarte, a fugi- 
tive revolutionist living in Hong 
Kong. Careful preparation was 
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made, especially on the strongly for- 
tified island of Corregidor. Two com- 
panies of scouts were disarmed 
there. Rifles and ammunition were 
sent to American residents in iso- 
lated places. The attack was begun 
on the 24th, but it came to nothing. 
Followers of Ricarte fired upon the 
Manila police in the Botanical Gar- 
dens. They were soon subdued and 
fifty prisoners were locked up. At 
Navotas, six miles north, there wa.s 
an unsuccessful attack upon the 
municipal building and guards. The 
police and constabulary took twenty- 
five prisoners. Press reports say that 
documents have been found which 
pfove the existence of a widespread 
conspiracy, and that 30,000 Filipinos 
have been drilling for an uprising. 

Reports published 
The Execution. Carranza's 

m Mexico agents in this coun- 
try that Provisional President Gu- 
tierrez had quarreled with Zapata 
and left the Mexican capital proved 
to be without foundation, but there 
were indications that Gutierrez's re- 
lations with both Zapata and Villa 
might soon become strained on ac- 
count of the long and growing list of 
executions or oflficial assassinations. 
These have taken place at the capital 
and in the north. Hundreds of men 
have been shot at the capital, and 
among them are said to have been 
ten who were delegates in the 
Aguascalientes convention. At dawn 
on Christmas day victims were fall- 
ing before a firing squad commanded 
by Colonel Fierro, Villa's friend and 
bodyguard, who killed Benton, the 
English ranchman, months ago, near 
Juarez. In the northern state of 
Chihuahua this bloody work is called 
a housecleaning. It is reported that 
for some time past there have been 
from fifty to seventy-five executions 
a day. When Villa came up from the 
capital, not long ago, he brought sev- 
eral victims with him. Among those 
executed in Chihuahua are said to 
have been General Delgado, General 
Garcia and Gulielmo Terrazas. By 
Villa's orders, it is said, Castula 
Baca, the richest resident of Parral, 
has been held for a ransom of 
$1,000,000. 

The case of General Iturbide has 
excited much interest. Against his 
will, Huerta made him governor of 
the capital district. He protected 
American lives and property, and 
continued to make a good record 
aft«r the departure of Carbajal. He 
delivered the city to Carranza and 
was useful after Carranza fled. 
Knowing that Zapata and Villa 
sought his life, he procured the pro- 
tection of the British Legation. Our 
Government asked Gutierrez to give 



him safe passage out of the country, 
and Gutierrez consented. John R. 
Silliman, Mr. Wilson's special repre- 
sentative, detailed Leon J. Canova, 
an agent of our State Department, 
to accompany Iturbide, and they 
started for Texas. Then Manuel 
Palafox, representing Zapata fn 
Gutierrez's cabinet, publicly asserted 
that Silliman and Canova had been 
bribed with $250,000 to get a 
passport for Iturbide. Both were 
"knaves," he said. He complained to 
Villa, and the latter telegraphed 
orders for the interception and 
arrest of Iturbide. 

Gutierrez then published and sent 
to all the generals a long statement, 
explicitly forbidding all summary 
executions. He denounced the kid- 
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napping of prominent men and the 
as.sassination of them. In all cases 
•'there must be trials, with the for- 
malities required by law." Only by 
good behavior could the Government 
win recognition by foreign powers 
.and prove that the supporters of it 
were civilized people. "The right to 
punish," said he, "should never be 
left to private persona, military 
leaders or armed groups." He gave 
warning that all his power would be 
used to procure even for enemies of 
the revolution the protection of the 
laws. In an authorized interview, his 
secretary protested against Villa's 
order for the arrest of Iturbide. 

After some delay, due to 
™* the heavy rains which 

have caused floods in Ari- 
zona, General Scott, in conferences 
with General Hill and General May- 
torena, was successful in his attempt 
to raise the siege of Naco. His con- 
ference with Hill, the Carranza com- 
mander, was held in the bullet- 
scarred American custom house, and 
bullets struck the building while 
they were talking. On the 26th, Gen- 
eral Maytorena withdrew his forces 
and moved southward. The siege had 
continued for seventy-seven days. On 
American soil five persons had been 
killed and forty-seven wounded. 
Hill's soldiers say they found 238 
bodies on Maytorena's lines. They 
picked up and carried back to Naco 
a shrapnel shell. While they were 
examining it there it exploded, kill- 
ing five men and wounding eleven 
General Scott proposed that there 
should be a border neutral zone ten 
miles wide. But it is expected that 
Naco's experience will be duplicated 
at Douglas, Arizona, because the 
Villa forces are preparing to attack 
a Carranza garrison at Agua Prieta. 
which is separated from Douglas b> 
only the boundary line. Salazar'i; 
small independent army menace!* 
Palomas, just across the line from 
Columbus, New Mexico, and is raid- 
ing cattle ranches near at hand, 
owned by Americans. 

The defeat of Carranza's forces at 
Puebla was a crushing one, and the 
army of Zapata and Angeles is ap- 
proaching Vera Cruz. There ha:* 
been fighting in the outskirts of that 
city, and transports have been ready 
to carry Carranza's men to Tampico. 
Reports about the results of engage- 
ments in the vicinity of that port are 
conflicting. Villa says that Torreon 
is now safe. The cities of San Luis 
Potosi, Monterey and Saltillo have 
agreed to be neutral. The assertion 
of Gutierrez's secretary that recog- 
nition of his Government has been 
offered by our Government, upon 
certain conditions, is denied at 
Washington. 
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UTOPIA O R H E L L 

BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

FOBHBR FBB8IDBNT OF THE UNITED STATES 



SHERMAN'S celebrated decla- 
ration about war has certainly 
been borne out by what has 
happened in Evaeops, and above all 
In Belfffmn, during the last four 
months. That war is hell I will con- 
cede aa heartily as any ultra-paci- 
flcist. But the only alternative to 
war, that is to hell, is the adoption 
of some plan substantially like that 
which I have advocated and which 
has itself been called Utopian. It Is 
possible that it is Utopian for the 
time being ; that is, that nations are 
Qot ready as yet to accept it But it 
is also posiible that after this mur 
has oonM to an end tte Baropean 
contestants will be sufficiently so- 
bered to be willing to consider some 
such proposal. 

The pjropoeal is not in the least 
otopiaa tf bgr Utopian we vadnitHid 
something that is theoretleally de- 
sirable but impossible. What I pro- 
pose is a working and realizable 
Utopia. My proposal is that the effi- 
dent civilized nations tt aae ttiat 
an aflkient in war aa wall aa in 
peace — shall join in a world leasae 
for the peace of righteousness. This 
means that they shall by solemn 
covenant agree as to their raspeettve 
righta which shall nob ba fUMH 
tioned; flurli thqr diall agrae tiiat all 
other questions arising- between 
them shall be submitted to a court 
of arbitration; and that they shall 
also agree — and here comes the vital 
and eaaential point of the whole 
system — ^to act witii the combined 
military strength of all of them 
against any recalcitrant nation, 
against any nation which trans- 
gresses at the expense of any other 
nation the rii^ta which it ia acreed 
shaD not be qaestioned, or which on 
matters that are arbitrable refuses 
to submit to the decree of the arbi- 
tral eottrta 

rvt POWa BACK cp moiitbousnkss 

In its essence this plan means that 
there shall be a great international 
treaty for the peace of riphtpoua- 
neas; that this treaty shall explicitly 
aeeare to each nation and except 
from Hia oparatioiia at aor inter* 
naUonal trfbiraal such matters aa its 
territorial intejjrity, honor and vital 
interest, and shall guarantee it in 
the poasBs al on of Oisae rights; flwt 



this treaty shall therefore by its 
own terms explicitly provide against 
making foolish promises which can- 
not and ought not to be k^t; that 
tiiia treaty duOl ba dbaenred with 
absolute good faith — for it is worse 
than useless to enter into treaties 
until their observance in good faith 
is efficiently secured. Finally, and 
moat important, this treaty shall put 
force back of righteoosness, shaU 
provide a method of securing by the 
exercize of force the observance of 
solemn international obligations. 
This ia to ba accomplished by all the 
powan egwmantlag to put their 
whole strength back of tiio faUn- 
ment of the tnaty obligations, in- 
cluding the decrtes of the court 
•j.stiibiished under and la aeeordaaes 
with the treaty. 

ASSAULT AND ABBITRATION 

This proposal, therefore, meets 
the well-found objections against the 
foolish and mischievous all-inclusive 
arbitration treaties recently negO> 
tiatad bjr Mr. Bijran under the diiae- 
tloB of President WlhMn. Theaa 
treaties, like the all-inclusive arbi- 
tration treaties which President 
Taft started to n^otiate, explicitly 
include as arbitrable or aa proper 
anbjeets for aettoat br Joint eomuta- 
sions questions of honor and of 
vital national interest. No such pro- 
vision .should be made. No such 
provision is made as among private 
individuals in any civilised com- 
munity. If in private life one indi^ 
vidual takes action which irnmo- 
diately jeopard ize.s the life or limb 
or even the bodily well-being and the 
comfort of another, the wronged 
party does not have to go into any 
arbftratlan with tiie wrongdoer. On 
the contrary, the policeman or con- 
stable or sherilT immediately and 
summarily arrests the wrongdoer. 
The subsequent trial is not in the 
nature of arUtrstioo at aH It is in 
the nature of a criminal proceeding. 
The wronged man is merely a wit- 
noss and not necessarily an essential 
witness. For example, if, in the 
streets of New York, one man as- 
saults another or steals his watch, 
and a policeman is not n«ir by, the 
wronged man is not only justified in 
knocking down the assailant or 
thief . bat falla in bla dntr If be do«a 



not so act. If a policeman is near by, 
the policeman promptly arrests the 
wrongdoer. The magistrate does not 
arbitrate the question of property 
rights in tiie watch nor nortttliig 
about the assault He satisfies him- 
self as to the facts and delivers 
indgnMit againat tta oSondsr. 

LET US UAVE PLAIN SPEAKING 

A covenant between the United 
States and anjr other power to arbi- 
trate all questions, including those 
involving national honor and inter- 
est, neither could nor ought to be 
kept Such a covenant will be ham- 
lesa only if no such questiooa ever 
arise. -All the worth of promises 
made in the abstract lies in the way 
in which they are fulfilled in the 
concrete. Mr. Bryan's arbitration 
treatlee are to be tested in tide 
manner. Hia theory is, of course, 
that these treaties are to be made 
with all natioM.s, and this ia correct, 
because it would be a far graver 
tillag to refuse to make them with 
MOM nations than to refuse to enter 
into tiiem with any naUon at idL The 
proposal is, in eifect, and disregard- 
ing verbiage, that all questions shall 
be arbitrated or settled by the action 
of a joint commission — questions 
really vital to ua would, as a matter 
of faet» be settled adversely to us 
pending such action. There are 
many such questions which in the 
concrete we would certainly not 
arbitrate. I mention one, only as an 
iPfample, Does Mr. Bryan, or doea he 
not, mean to arbitrate, if Japan 
phoukl so de.sire, requc.sting whether 
Japanese laborers are to be al- 
lowed to come in unlimited num- 
bers to theaa ahons? If he doea 
mean ttis, let him explicitly state 
that fact — merely as an illu.-^tration 
— to the Senate committee, so that 
the .Senate committee .^hall under- 
stand what it is doing when it ratl- 
ilea ttaaa trcatieB. If he does not 
mean this, then let him promptly 
withdraw all the treaties so as not 
to expose us to the charjre of hypoc- 
risy, of making believe to do what 
we have no intention of doing, and of 
making promises which we have no 
intention of keeping. I have men- 
tioned one issue only; but there are 
scores of other issues wliich I could 
roentian iriiioh ttis Govemaient 
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would under no eircnmitancM igfw 
to wbitrate. 

In tbe same way, we mxat explic- 
itly NOOgniM that all the peoeo coo- 
gnwM and the Hke ^t ham been 
held of recent years have done no 
good whatever to Ihe cause of world 
peace. All their addresses and reao- 
lutiona about arbitration and dis- 
•nnamnt and such matters hnve 
b en on tiie whole slightly worse 
than aseless. Disregarding the 
Ha^nie conventions, it is the literal 
fact that none of the peace con- 
gresses that have been held for the 
laat fiftew or twenty yean— to 
qieak mSy of fhoae of which I my- 
self know the workings — have 
accomplished the smallest particle of 
good. In so far as they have influ- 
enced free^ Uberty-loviiig and self- 
roqieetbif naiionB not to take msas 
ana for tiieir own defense they have 
been positively mischievous. In no 
respect have they achieved an>'thing 
worth admiring; and the present 
world war proves this beyond 
possibility of serious QueotUn. 

TOe E^gue conventions stand by 
themselves. They have accomplished 
a certain amount — altho only a 
small amount— of actual good. This 
waa in 10 far as Hutf famlsbed 
nteaai hy wMeh nations wliteh did 
nnt wish to ipiarrcl wore able to 
.settle international disputes not in- 
volving their deepest interests. 
Questions between nations continu- 
ally arise which are not of first daas 
importance; which, for instance, re- 
fer to some illegal act by or against 
a fishing schooner, to sonif dliTlculty 
concerning contracts, to some ques- 
tion of the interpretation of a minor 
clause in a treaty, or to the sporadic 
action of some hot-beaded or panic- 
struck official. In these cases, where 
neither nation wishes to go to war, 
the Hague Court has furnished an 
easy method for tbe settlement of 
tiie dispute witiiovt war. This doee 
not mark a very great advance; but 
it is an advance, and was worth 
making. 

THE ri'LT OF COWABDICE 

The fact that it is the only ad- 
vance fliat the Hague Court baa 

accomplished makes the hysterical 
outbursts formerly indulged in by 
the ultra-pacificists concerning it 
se«n in retrospect exceedingly fo<d- 
lab. While I bad never shared the 
hopes of these ultra-pacificii't?. I had 
hoped for more substantial pood 
than has actually come from the 
Hague conventions. This was be- 
eanae I aeeept promisee aa meaning 
aomethtng. The ultra - pacificists, 
wiietfier from timidity, from weak- 



ness or from sheer folly, seam 
whcdly unable to understand that tbe 
fulfilment of a promise has any- 
thing to do with making the prom- 
ise. The most striking example that 
could poaaibly be foi^ahed baa been 
fomlabed by Belgiam. Under my 
direction as President, the United 
States signed the Hague conven- 
tions. All the nations engaged in the 
present war signed these conven- 
tiooB, aMho one or two of the nattoma 
qualified their acceptanos^ or with- 
held their signatures to ecstain arti- 
cles. This, however, did not in the 
least relieve the signatory powers 
from the duty to guarantee one an- 
other in tbe enjoyment of the rig hts 
supposed to be seenred by tiie con- 
ventions. To make this guarantee 
worth anything, it was, of course, 
necessary actively to enforce it 
against any power breaking the con- 
vention or acting agalnat tta dear 
purpose. To make it really effective 
it should be enforced aa quickly 
against non-signatory as against 
signatory powers; for to give a 
power free permission to do wrong 
if it did not sign would put a pre- 
mium tm non-signing, so far as big, 
aggressive powers are cnncornod. 

I authorized the signature of the 
United States to these conventions. 
They forbid tbe violation of neutral 
territory, and, of coarse, tiie salv 
jiipation of unoffending neutral 
nations, aa Belgium has been subju- 
gated. They furbid such destruction 
as that inflicted on liOuvain, Dinant 
and other towns fai Belgimn, ttie 
burning of their priMlaes public 
libraries and wonderful halls and 
churches, and the destruction of 
cathedrals such as that at Rheims. 
They forbid ttie infliction of heavy 
peeoniaiy penaltiea and •ttko taldnt 
of severe punitive measnres at Hie 
expense of civilian populations. They 
forbid the bombardment— of course 
including the dropping of bombs 
from aeroplanea — • of unfortified 
dtlea and of cities whose defenses 
were not at the moment attacked. 
All of these offenses have been com- 
mitted by Germany. I t mk the action 
I did in directing these conventions 
to be signed on the theory and with 
the belief that the United States in- 
tended to live up to its obligations, 
and that our people understood that 
living up to solemn obligations, like 
any OtiMr serious performance of 
duty, meant willingness to make 
effort and to incur rfslr. If T bad for 
one moment suppo.sed that siprning 
these Hague conventions meant 
literally nothing whatever beyond 
the expression of a pious wish wliieb 
any power was gt liberty to disre- 
gard with impunity* in accordance 
with the dictation of self-interest. I 



wonld certainly not have permitted 
tbe United States to be a party to 
such a mischievous farce. President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan, how- 
ever, take the view that when the 
United Statea aaanmsa obligationa in 
order to seenre smaD and mioffend- 
ing neutral nations against hideous 
wrong, its action is not predicated 
on any intention to make tbe guar- 
antee effective. They take the view 
that whaa we are aaksd to tsd— na 
in the concrete promises we made in 
the abstract, our duty is to disre- 
gard our obligations and to preserve 
ignoble peace for ourselves by re- 
garding with cold-blooded and timid 
indiffersnes tha moat frightful rav- 
ages of war committed at the ex- 
pense of a peaceful and unoffending 
country. This is the cult of coward- 
ice. That President Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan prof eas it and pat it in action 
wonM be of small eonseqnenee 'if only 
they themselViS were concerned. The 
importance of tinir action is that it 
oommMs the UDitod States. 

FOBSAKING THE CAUSE OF PEACE 

Elaborate technical argnmants 
have been made to justify this timid 

and selfish abandonment of duty, 
this timid and selfiah failure to work 
for the world peace of righteousness, 
by Preaident Wilson and Saerstaxy 
Bryan. No alneere beUevwr fn dlsfiw 

terested and self-sacrificing work for 
peace can justify it; and work for 
peace will never be worth much un- 
less accompanied by courage, effort 
and sslf-sacrifice. Yet those very 
apostles of padflciam who, when 
they can do so vrlth safety, scream 
loudest for peace, have made them- 
selves ofajeets of contemptuous deri- 
siflB br ka^lng silence in this crisis, 
or sivw by praising Mr. Wilsm and 
Mr. Bryan for having thus aban- 
doned the cause of peace. They are 
supported by the men who insist 
that all that we are concerned with 
is ourselves — ^T'"g oven the small- 
est risk that might follow upon the 
performance of duty to any one ex- 
cept ourselves. This last is not a 
very exalted plea. It i.s. hnwever, de- 
fensible. But if as a nation we in- 
tend to act in accordance with it, we 
most never promise to do anything 
for any one else. 

The technical arguments as to 
the Hague conventions not requiring 
us to act will at once be brushed 
aaide by any man who honestly and 
In good UStb faeee the sltncUon. 
Either the Hague conventions meant 
something or else they meant noth- 
ing. If in the event of their violation 
none of the signatory powers were 
even to protest; tlien 9t conrM tiiey 
meant nothing; and it was an act of 
unspeakable silliness to enter into 
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them. If, on the other hand, they 
nMut anything whatwMvar, it wu 
tlto dat7 of 4iM Unil«d StatM, M tiM 

most powerful, or at least the richest 
and most populous neutral nation, to 
take action for upholding them when 
their violation brought such aiq;>all- 
taf disaster to Belffium. Tbsn to no 
from this altemative. 



TBS BAD PAITH OF THE UNITED STATES 

The first essential to working out 
s n ceess f oUy anjr scheme whatever 
for world ponce is to onderstand that 
Dofhfaw can be neeompHohnd nnlaos 

the powers entering into the a8:ree- 
ment act in precisely tiie reverse 
way from that in which President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan have 
aelod as regards the Hague coovsn- 
tkms and the aU-ioclusive arbitra- 
tion treaties during the past six 
months. The prime fact to consider 
in ■eeiuing any peace agreement 

or that will 
n nisehievoos 
iiroet, is tiiat tiio natlono entering 
into the agreement shall make no 
promises that ought not to be made, 
that they shall in good faith live up 
to the promises tiiat are madsb ead 
Hwt ttey diall pot Uuir nhoio 
strength unitedly back of these 
promises against any nation which 
refuses to carry out the agreement, 
or which, if it has not made the 
agreement, nevertheless vlobtos flie 
principles iriiieli the agresnMat en- 
forces. In otiior words, an Inter- 
national agreement that is to pro- 
duce peace must proceed much along 
the lines of the Hague conventions; 
bat a power signing them, as the 
XTBlled States signed tiiMttt most do 
so with the intention in good faith 
to see that they are carried out, and 
to u^e force to aoeompMsh ttli, if 
necessary. 

To ▼tolaite these conventleiiSi to 
violate neutrality treaties, as Ger- 
many has done in the case of Bel- 
gium, is a dreadful wrong. It repre- 
sents the gravest kind of interna- 
tional wrongdoing, but it is really 
not quite so contemptible, it dose not 
diow soelt sbort-sighted and tfanld 
inefficiency, and, above all, such self- 
ish indifference to the cause of 
permanent and righteous peace, as 
baa been shown by the United 
fltntos (thanks to Pre si den t Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan) in refusing to 
fulfil] its solemn obligations by tak- 
ing whatever action was necessary 
in order to clear our skirts from the 
galR of tame acquiescence in a 
wrong which we had sdemnly undsr- 
taken to oppose. 

It has been a matter of very real 
regret to me to have to speak in the 
way I have fsit obliged to sp««k as 
to Gennan wrongdoing in Belgium, 



because so many of my friends, not 
only Germans, but Americans of 
Gennan Urtii and even Amerleans of 

German descent, have felt aggrieved 
at iiiv position. As regards my 
friends the Americans of German 
birth or descent, I can only say that 
they are in honor bound to regard 
all international matten solely fram 
the standpoint of the interest of tiie 
United States, and of the demands 
of a lofty international morality. As 
regards Germany, my stand is. for 
the real interest of the mass of the 
Gennan .people. If ^ Gennan people 
as a whole would only look at it 
rightly, they would see that my posi- 
tion is predicated upon the assump- 
tion that we ought to act as unbesi- 
taiUngly in favor of Germany if Ger- 
many were wronged as we would act~ 
in favor of Belgium when Belgium 
was wronged. There are in Germany 
a certain number of Germans who 
adopt the Trietschke and Bernhardi 
view of Germany's destiny and of 
International morality generally. 
These men arc fundamentally exactly 
as hostile to America as to all other 
foreign powers, and I call the atten- 
tion id my fellow Ain«rii..Mi« of 
G«rman o^ltt who wbb this eon- 
try to act toward Belgium, not in 
accordance with American tradi- 
tions, interests and ideals, but in 
accordance with the pro-German 
synmwthies of certain citizens of 
German descent, to the statement of 
Trietschke that "to eivttisatlon at 
large the [Americanizing! of the 
German-Americans means a heavy 
loss. Among Germans there can no 
longer be any qnestion that the eivil- 
Ixatlon of "■■"Willi sultan' every 
time a Gennan is tmnefonned into n 
Yankee." 

I do not for one moment believe 
that the men who follow Trietsclike 
in his hatrsd of and contempt for all 
non-Germans, and Bernhardi in his 
contempt for international morality, 
are a majority of the German people 
or even a verj' large minority- I 
think that the greet majority of tiie 
Germans, who hten approved G«v> 
many's aetton toward Bdgimn, have 
been influenced by the feeling that It 
was a vital necessity in order to save 
Germany from destruction and sub- 
.jugation by France and Russia, per^ 
haps assisted by England. Fear of 
national destruction will prompt men 
to do almost anything, and the 
proper remedy for outsiders to work 
for is the removal of the fear. If 
Germany were absolutely freed from 
danger of the least aggression on 
her eastern and western frontiers, I 
believe that German public sentiment 
would refuse to sanction such acts as 
those against Belgium. The only 
effective way to free it from this 



fear is to have outside nations like 
the United States in good faith 
undertake the obligation to defend 
Germany's honor and twritorial in- 
tegrity if attacked, exactly as thsgp 
would defend the honor and terri- 
torial integrity of Bdgium, or of 
Fnnoe^ Russia or England, or any 
ollier well behaved, eiviliied power. 
If attiflked. j 

• ' _ . . 

naCI WITHOUT uuhtbuubhmv 

This can only be achieved by some 
saeh world league of peace as that 
eMdi I advoeate. Most important at 

all, it can only be achieved by the 
willingness and ability of great, free 
powers to put might back of right, 
to make their protest against wrong- 
doing elfeetlve by, if necessary, pon- 
lahing the wrongdoer. It is thie feet 
which makes the damm e( Hm 
pacificista for 'Teace, Peaces" wiO- 
out any regard to righteoosness, so 
contemptible and SO abhorrent to all 
right-thinking ptople. Thne «re 
moltltndss of piofssslonal paelfldsts 
in the United States, and of well 
meaning but Ill-informed persons 
who sympathize with them from 
ignomnee. There are not a few 
aakole psnow who wish to tsks 
sinister advantage of the folly of 
these persons, in the interest of 
G rmany. All of these men clamor 
for immediate peace. They wish Um 
United State* to, take action for 
immediate pence or for • tvwa^ 
under conditions dsslgnsd to lanve 
Belgium with her wrongs unre- 
dressed and in the possession of 
Germany. They strive to bring about 
a peace which would contain within 
itself the slemento of frightfni 
future disaster, by making no effec- 
tive provision to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such wrongdoing as has been 
inflicted upon Belgium. All of the 
men advocating such action, includ- 
ing the professional pacificists, the 
big business men largely of foreign 
birth, and the well-meaning but 
feeble-minded creatures among their 
alUe*, and including especially all 
thoM lAio from abeer timidit]r or 
WMikness shrink from duty, ooenpy 
a ^oroly base and improper posi- 
tion. The peace advocates of this 
stamp stand on an exact par with 
men who» if tliere was an epidemic 
of lawlsssnsss in New York, AouM 
rnme together to demand the imme- 
di.'ite cessation of all activity by the 
police, and should propose to s\ibsfi- 
tute for it a request that the high- 
waymen and buqlafa oease flMir 
activities for the mensnt on condi- 
tion of retaining nnfflstnrbed posses- 
sion of the ill-gotten spoils they hiuJ 
already acquired. The only effective 
fMend of peace in a big city is the 
man who makss the police foiee 
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thoroly efficient, who tries to remove 
the caunes of crime, but who unhesi- 
tatingly iniiats upon the punishment 
of criminals. PadfldstB irtio b^em 
that all use of force in international 
matters can be abolished will do well 
to remember that the only etlicient 
pottee fnCM txe those whose mem- 
ben an wnqmloasly earefiil not to 
eoimnit acta of violaDoe -when it ia 
possible to avoid them, but who are 
willins and able, when the occasion 
af|lM» to subdue the worst kind of 
wnoBdoer by meaoa of the only 
tggnuKB/t lliat wraigdoaf reeiteete, 
naiMiy, successful force. What ia 
tkna true in private life is similarly 
trot fai intanuttmil aflbin. 

A maXABLE PEACE PLAN 

No nan can vanUua to atata the 
«BCt detalte AioiM tM foDowad 
in MCnring such a world league for 
the peace of righteousness. But, not 
to leave the matter nebulous, I sub- 
nit tba following plan. It would 
pirofa entivaly waMUn, if nationa 
entered into it with good faith, and 
if they treated their obligations 
under it in the spirit in which the 
United Statea treated ita obligations 
la ngudad ttia lad^ndence of 
Cuba, giving good government to the 
Philippinea, and building the Pana- 
ma Canal; the same spirit in which 
England acted when the neutrality 
oC Belgium was violated. 

All tba civiliaed powina irtiich are 
able ud wtning to fnnilili and to 
use force, when force is required to 
back up righteousness — and only the 
eivilized powers who pogseas virile 
ounlineaa of character and the wil- 
llagiMM to aeeapt rlak and labor, 
irtMB neeeaaary to the perf onnance 
(KT duty, are entitled to be considered 
in this matter — should join to cre.ate 
an international tribunal and to pro- 
vide rules in acordance with which 
that tribunal ahonld act. Theae mlea 
would have to aeeept 19ia ttatnu 9110 
at some given period; for the en- 
deavor to redress all historical 
wrongs would throw us back into 
ehaoa. They would lay down the rule 
lliat Hie tarritorial lulagilty of oKh 
nation was inviolate; that it was to 
be guaranteed absolutely its sover- 
eign riKht.M in ccrt^iin particulars, 
including, for instance, the right to 
dadde the terms on which immi- 
grants should be admitted to its 
borders for purposes of residence, 
citizenship or business; in short, all 
its rights in matters affecting its 
honor and vital interest. Each nation 
•hould be guaranteed againat having 
any of ^esa specified rights fn> 
fringed upon. They would not be 
made arbitrable, any more than an 
individual's right to life and limb ia 
made arbitrable; thegr would ba 



mutually guaranteed. All other mat- 
ters that could arise between these 
nations should l>e aettled by the 
international court. Tha judgaa 
ehonld act not aa national repreaen- 
tatives, but purely as judges, and in 
any given case it would probably be 
wcdl to choose them by lot, excluding, 
of evoEM^ tba repreaentativea of tba 
powan wlioaa Intanala wava oco* 
cerned. Then, and most important, 
the nations should severally guar- 
antee to use their entire military 
force, if necessary, against any 
nation which defied the decrees of 
the tribunal or which violated any 
of the rights which in the rules it 
wa.s expressly stipulated should be 
reserved to the several nations, the 
rights to their territorial integrity 
and tha Uka. Undar auch conditiooB 
—to mka nattera eoncreta Sol 
giura would be safe from any attack 
such as that made by Germany, ana 
Germany would be relieved from th j 
haunting fear its peq;>le now have 
leat the Ruaaiana and tta French, 
backed by other natlooB, anask the 
empire and its peopla. 

■UWHiUmi <V THK nJM 

In addition to the contracting 
pow«ra» a certain nnnbar of outaide 
nationa ahouM be named aa entitled 

to the benefits of the court. These 
nations should be chosen from those 
which were as civilized and well be- 
haved aa tha great contracting na- 
tlena, bnt irtildi, for aona reaaon ot 
other, were unwilling or unable to 
guarantee to help execute the de- 
crees of the court by force. They 
would have no right to take part in 
tba nonlnatlon of judges, for no 
people are entitled to do anything 
tovrard establishing a court unless 
they are able and willing to face the 
risk, labor and self-sacrifice neces- 
sary in order to put police power 
behind the court. But thegr would ba 
treated with eacaet Jnatlee; and fn 
the event of any one of the great 
contracting powers having trouble 
with one of tiiem, they would be en- 
titled to go into court, have a dael- 
aion rendered, and aee the deeialon 
supported precisely as in the case of 
a dispute between any two of the 
great contracting powara titanaalMa. 

CnnUZATION a prerequisitb 

No power should be admitted into 
the first circle, that of the contract, 
ing powers, unless it was civilized, 
well behaved and able to do its part 
in enforcing the decrees of the court 
China, for inatance^ could not Im ad- 
mitted, nor could Turkey, aKho for 
different reasons. Whereas Germany, 
France, England, Italy, Russia, the 
United States, Japan, Brazil, the 
Argentine, Chile, Uruguay, Switier- 



land, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Belgium would all ba 
entitled to go in. If China continuea 
to behave aa wdl aa it baa daring 
tiw laat few yeara it might perf aeOy 
well go into the second line of 
powers which were entitled to the 
benefits of the court, altho not 
entitled to aand judgea to it MexiflO 
would, of eonrae^ not ba entitlad to 
admission at present into either 
circle. At present, every European 
power vrith the exception of Turkey 
would be 80 entitled; but sixty years 
ago tin Mngdwn of Naplea, for in- 
atance, would not have been antitlod 
to come in, and there are varlooa 
South American communities which 
at the present time would not be 
entitled to come in; and, of couraa, 
thia would at proMut ba tma of noct 
independent Aatatf e atataa and of aD 
independent African states. The 
council should have power to exclude 
any nation which completely fell 
from eivilixation, aa Mexico, partly 
with lha aUa aaalatanea of President 
Wilson's administration, has fallen 
during the past few years. There are 
various South and Central American 
statea which have never been uiti- 
tled to such consideration aa dtrO- 
iied, orderly, self-reqioeting pmvan 
as would entitle them to be treated 
on terms of equality in the fashion 
indicated. As regards these dis- 
orderly and weak outsiders, it might 
weU ba that af tar a while aome 
method would be deriaed to deal with 
them by common agreement of the 
civilized powers; but until this was 
devised and put into execution they 
would have to be left aa at present 
Of eooraa, grave diffleoltleB mnM 
be encountered in devising auch a 
plan and in administering it after- 
ward, and no human being can guar- 
antee that it would absolutely suc- 
ceed. But I believe that it could be 
made to work and that it would 
mark a very great improvement over 
what obtains now. At this moment 
there is hell in Belgium and hell in 
Mexico; and the ultra-pacificists in 
this country have their full share 
of (he raaponalbility for fUa bdL 
They are not primar>' factors in 
producing it. They lack the virile 
p'lwer to he primary facturs in pro 
ducing anything, good or evil, that 
needa daring and endurance. But 
they are secondary factora, for tha 
man who tamely acquieeeea te 
wrongdoing is a secondary factor In 
producing that wrongdoing. Moat 
certainly the p ro poa ed plan would be 
dependent upon raaaonabla good 
faith for its aneceaafnl woridng, but 
this is only to say what is also true 
of every human institution. Under 
the proposed plan there would be a 
strong likelihood of bettering world 
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conditions. If it is a Utopia, it is a 
Utopia of a very practical kind. 

FATUOUS INDIFFERENCE TO FACTS 

Such a plan is as yet in the reabn 
of mere speculation. At present the 
essential things for each self- 
respecting, liberty-loving nation to 
do is to put itself in position to de- 
fend its own rights. Recently Presi- 
dent WiUon, in his message to Con- 
gress, has announced that we are in 
no danger and will not be in any 
danger; and ex-President Taft has 
stated that the awakening of inter- 
est in our defenses indicates "mild 
hysteria." Such utterances show 
fatuous indifference to t!ie teachings 
of history. Thoy represent precisely 
the attitude which a century ago led 
up to the burning of Washington by 
a small expeditionary hostile force, 
and to such paralyzing disaster in 
war as almost to bring about the 
break-up of the Union. In his mes- 
sage President Wilson justifies a 
refusal to build up our navy by ask- 



ing — as if we were discussing a 
question of pure metaphysics — 
"When will the experts tell us just 
what kind of ships we should con- 
struct — and when will they be right 
for ten years together? Who shall 
tell us now what sort of navy to 
build?" and actually adds, after pro- 
posing and leaving unanswered these 
questions: "I turn away from the 
subject. It is not new. There is no 
need to discuss it." If during its last 
ten years England's attitude toMrard 
preparedness for war and the up- 
building of her navy had been deter- 
mined by statesmanship such as is 
set forth in these utterances of 
President Wilson, the island would 
now be trampled into bloody mire, as 
Belgium has been trampled. If Ger- 
many had followed such advice— or 
rather no-advice— during the last 
ten years, she would now have been 
wholly unable so much as to assert 
her rights anywhere. 

Let us immediately make our navy 
thoroly efficient; and this can only be 



done by reversing the policy that 
President Wilson has followed for 
twenty-two months. Neither our 
foreign affairs nor our naval affairs 
can be satisfactorily managed when 
our President is willing to put in 
their respective departments gentle- 
men like Mr. Bryan and Mr. Daniels. 
President Wilson would not have 
ventured to make either of these 
men head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, because he would thereby have 
offended the concrete interests of 
American business men. But as 
Secretary of State and Secretary of 
the Navy the harm they do is to the 
country as a whole. No concrete in- 
terest is immediately affected; and. 
as it is only our own common wel- 
fare in the future, only the welfare 
of our children, only the honor and 
interest of the United States thru the 
generations that is concerned, it is 
deemed safe to disregard this wel- 
fare and to take chances with our 
national honor and interest. 
Oytter Bay. TMng Itland 
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UndmriBtyod Jt VnderuootS 

WHEN THE SNOW FALLS ON THE BATrLEFIELL) 



The coining of cold wealb^r haK added to the niiaerj of war without checking its activity. The eauy-ioing Any* 
when Holdiera went home for the winter and rented for the summer mmpuiKn hare (tone forever and there ia no 
relaxation of effort on either aide. Now that tigbtiDg con^iats moHtly of Ktanding in trpuchp!< nicbt and day waiting 
for a charge, the heavy gnow in both France and Poland haa made the strain more painful than before, for the 
trenche* fill with freezing water and the men are kept in perpetual chill. The wounded who lie between the line*, 
•ometimes for doya, since truces are rare, muat aufTer the moat excniriatiDg torture. The airmen, who have to a«oend 
• mile or more to get out of range of the gun*, drop to earth be<.'nii(<c their froien feet and handx cannot control 
the aeroplane. When the ground is frozen hnrd the eoldiers cnnrii>t dig «helter» quickly enough to protect them- 
aelves from the leaden bail. And whenever the ground thaws the Wheela of the heavy guns sink deep into the mud 
and they have to be left behind. Ruaaia'a chief reliance hnti always been on "General January," nod Field Murnlial 
TOD Hindenbarg in Poland ia now being taught the'lesaon that Napoleon learned to hia sorrow a hundred years ago 
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1$ ItUtrnatiotutt Ntwt 

A FKSNCH BATTERY SHELLING THE GERMAN LIMES IN THE ARCONNE DISTRICT 
Thae pirtu m tn n itm they w»rc nukd* in a wmr of th» i>»w onler— «nv»fk itroncly of convrattonal battlrflcM mwd 




FRENCH INFANTRY TAKING UP A NEW PUSI'I'ION ON A ROLLING TERRAIN 
Thp inulilionKl colnnn iiit carriiid herr and only thr bicycle Mout at th4> liaht i» noticeably new 





® Infmatiomal Ntwm 

BACK FROM THE PARADE GROUND 
Spadei and cunt oirrr the ihouUler, mud and dmolatlon about lh«m. theae troops are roing back to the biuineaa of war after 
beinff rertcwed by the Kins of Encland, who vltlted British and llelglan be«d<|uarlcrm early In Deeeinber 
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HOW THEY LIVE AT THE FRONT 




@ V nd^Twwo" -<- I ' »4rrmtvi 

I Mr. VII.I.AtiK OF GOOD HOPE 
Th«M thii< ' 'I li i» h>«e bam put up mm wino-r ituaricru for the Frvnch who arc hoMInc th* intmehwi Uati. With chiB-pranf 

opi rhrv hHve numetl th» voXonj Bon Stpoi^ 
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Trapii 

AN EPITOME OF THE LOCOMOTIVE'S PROGRESS 
The tnmeiulinii advance from th« KraaahoppFr Atlantic to the tOO-ton mountain rrade locomotive woold have been Impoaalble If Improvement 

In raih and nw4bcd had not parallcM the development of the locomotive 



THE ROAD AND THE CAR 

BY HENRY B. JOY 

PRESIDENT OF THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 



TO accomplish much worth do- 
ing one must have an ideal. 
The prevision which foresaw 
the motor carriage coming into real- 
ity out of the haziness of experi- 
mental thought was laughed at by 
the wiseacres. Those who scoffed at 
the horseless carriage "dreamers" 
have lived to see the ideal realized in 
the greatest revolution of all time in 
industrial transportation, a forward 
step that means almost if not quite 
aa much to the human race as the 




WHAT THE LOCOMOTIVE HAD TO GROW AWAY FROM 
The orUrinal track upon which Trrvithick's ftret locomotive ran In 1804. 
Now In the United Slates National Muiu^m. England continued to lupply 
raili for America lon« after railniadi had been widely developed in thin 

country 




THE SINE QUA NON OF MODERN RAILROAD SERVICE 
A KCtlon of rail* and m*dbc<i of Ibe lort that make expma urvlce and 
mnnntrr freiaht traini poaallle. To-day wc are produclne conalderabty more 
than J.OAO.MH) toni of ateel ralla per year 

2rt 



steam engine, the locomotive, the 
steamboat, or other wonders of the 
century. 

First a dreamer must dream, and 
afterward some one must make those 
dreams into practical realities. Then 
follows a wonderful industrial devel- 
opment — years of evolution in man- 
ufacturing methods and refinement 
of the invention itself toward the 
perfection of its economic useful- 
ness. Within the lives of the living, 
the first crude steamboat has grown 
into the "Aqui- 
tania," the 
"I m p e rator," 
and those mar- 
velous mechan- 
isms, the flght- 
i n g dread- 
noughts of 
modern navies. 

Some of the 
ideals are 
never reached 
— 3 o m e are 
wonder fully 
surpast, and as 
wonders are 
a c c o mplished 
further vistas 
of possibilities 
are opened to 
the imagina- 
tion and the 
ideal r e c edes 
further and 
further. 

It is an in- 
teresting fact 
that in 1744 
C. T. Ludolf, 
of Berlin, suc- 
ceeded in ig- 
n i t i n g the 
vapor of ether 
by an electric 



spark, thus beginning the devel(>p- 
ment of the modern explosive en- 
gine. Truly evolutionary processes 
are slow. The ideals of motor vehicle 
students have progressed laborious- 
ly, but in the next twenty years we 
believe we can see an ideal condition 
practically accomplished — individual 
transportation by an economical and 
convenient power. 

Just as steamships developed and 
grew too large before details of de- 
sign permitted such size, as in the 
case of the steamship "Great East- 
em"; just as the locomotive devel- 
oped to meet varieties of service, took 
too great a step and halted, because 
rails and bridges and other details 
were not fitted for it — so the motor 
vehicle has prawled on and up thru 
successive advances and recessions, 
until it has become classified into 
types and varieties for pleasure, 
utility and commercial purposes. It 
has developed far more rapidly and 
completely than did the steamship, 
locomotive or harvesting machine, or 
other similarly complicated inven- 
tions. 

But what the motor vehicle may 
mean to the people of the United 
States — this country of great dis- 
tances — is today unrealized. For a 
quarter of a centurj', and much more, 
after the locomotive was an accom- 
plished fact, and recognized as a 
great, revolutionar>' industrial force, 
it stood hampered and fettered. The 
steel rails had not come; the genius 
of Stephenson had in the '20's of the 
last century harnessed steam so that 
the means of rapid conveyance of 
freight and passengers was at hand, 
but the metallurgist was still in the 
age of iron; we had the locomotive 
but not the roadbed rails that were 
essential to the coming locomotive. 
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A GRSAT STRIDE HAS bKKN TAKtN Al.Hk:AOY IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSlKy— -1U1:;1U.'S MUHt. lU COMK 
ProBi the primitive ruuhout to the tourtrs ear ot tkc preaeat day there i> m) anuuinB <l>velopiii«nt. Itut rrm now when Ibar* we • meotm and 
mar* ot diatlnct tjrpei of motor vehlelee Mrving dlverae fanetioaa tb* adap tation of the automobile to the requlrementa of buaiiMia It only bcsun. 

It cannot reach Its maximum till the road* are ready 



Even in 1876 we read in the first 
annual report of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Company as follows: 

"Contracts have been made for the 
purchase of 18,500 tons of iron 
(rails) at an average coat of $73 per 
ton deliverable in Detroit." 

Later on by several years that 
same railroad, still struggling to get 
a road on which its locomotives could 
operate, bought steel rails of the best 
quality obtainable, in England. Think 
of it, steel rails from England and 
at a price of about ?125 per ton, to 
relay the entire road from Detroit 
to Chicago! 

The railroad reaching from De- 
troit half-way to Chicago — actually 
to Kalamazoo — had been built by the 
state of Michigan, but it had failed 
of success and faced the necessity of 
reconstruction thruout, when it was 
sold to private parties. In the first 
seven months and eight days of pri- 
vate ownership it earned net $123,- 
132.61. The then very large sum of 
11,360,500 worth of iron rails of the 
heaviest and best kind were ordered 
and laid. The evolution was onward 
and upward. As better and larger 
iron rails were obtainable, and then 
later on steel rails from England, the 
locomotives and cars increased in 
load capacity and the train speed in- 
creased. 

It took years to unfetter the loco- 
motive and free it to the service of 
the public by providing suitable rails 
to carry the burden. 

Can we draw any parallel with 
motor vehicle conditions today? Is it 
not true that we have the dreams of 
a hundred centuries realized In the 
modern motor vehicle? And is it not 
also true that our roads — the nation 
over — are impossible and impassable 
and inappropriate to the era? 

Are not our highways today to the 
motor vehicle as. the soft iron rails 
of the '40's were to the locomotives 
of that day? 

Did iron rails at $78 per ton, and 
later steel rails at $125 per ton, repay 
those who bought them? 



What did good railroads mean to 
the public then, when our population 
was 23,191,876? 

What do good highways mean to- 
day with a population of 100,000,000 
to be served? 

It cost the public for the rails 
only, in those days, from $8000 per 
mile for iron to $15,000 per mile for 
steel, and yet I venture to say the 
railroads at that day would not carry 
in traffic volume per mile what our 
main arterial highways would carry 
today were they traversible in an 
economical manner. 

Is the value of good roads meas- 
urable alone in dollars? Is not the 



social welfare of a nation valuable 
beyond mea.su re? But consider if you 
will only the broad proposition that 
by far the greater part of the freight 
which the railroads carry has first 
to be moved to the railroad over the 
highways at an average expense 
which, it is estimated, is greater 
than the entire railroad charges to 
its destination. 

Is it conceivable that such a con- 
dition should continue to burden us 
as a nation, while the good roads of 
every other civilized country give 
their people so great an advantage 
over us? 

Detroit, Michigan 




CaarUty AutomobiU Club cf Amtriea 

THIS HALTS THE AUTOMOBILE'S PROGRESS 
Thia I* Dot the wont road we misht picture: it could be traverwd witiwnt the Kreataat diAeultr, 
jmt a* the old Iron ralla tMuUt bt wnt and were umx) till aomethlnK better waa found. But w» 
will nerar RaUie the poxaiblliticB of the Butomobile till road* Ulte thii — and wane — are replaced 

by adequate hifhways 
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HOW TO THINK OF GOD 

WHAT I BELIEVE AMD WHY— SEVENTEENTH PAPER' 
BY WILLIAM HATES WARD 



IT la impoissible by any ar^umenta 
absolutely to demonstrate the ex- 
istence at God. Some may doubt. 
Those only iHw bflltevt fbay have In 
• tlwir booIb » eonBdousnesa of God 
eu therein find the demonstration 
which the rest of us must lack. It ia 
the jurivilege of the few, and it ia 
not eaqr to convince uthers that this 
eonidcniB apprehenaion of God aa 
■mffiifcMwg' iMtmr tlum tiMnuMhres is 
not* or at least may not be, the 
product of a longing which finally 
creates within the mind the appar- 
ent f ulfihnent of ita own desire. To 
be nre, we also have in oar own 
Sacred Books, and in the laered 
books of all religions, accounts of the 
intervention of GchJ, or the gods, in 
* way that would be conclusive of 
Mm dMnc exlatenee; bat no aaeh 
latarvcntlona appear mm, and quaa> 
t!oos inevitably artae as to the tniat- 
worthiness of such accounts. Mira- 
cles have ceased to be a convincing 
proof of God; they need proof; and 
wa are and must be satisfied to de- 
ami fw our faifh in tka cadstenea 
of God on those proofs which we 
have considered, and on such as have 
satisfied the searchers after God. 

The common consent of mankind 
fivaa oa tiie Mief that there are one 
or more non-material superior exis- 
tences, spiritual tn tficir nature, 
which have power over material 
forces and over mankind. Those ex- 
istences, called god.s, or Clod, have 
lownrladge of oa, and can be appealed 
te^ plaei^ «r provoked, and can do 
us good or harm. They may have 
passions, as do we, good or bad, or 
the one God may be infinitely and 
chAngelessly wise, powerful and 
food. Mankind conceives of its dei- 
ties or Deity aa like itself, only far 
raperlor, its highest ideal nf what is 
noble and worthy, or even as \he 
spiritual impersonation of its evil 
passions. As humanity grows in 
stiUiMl sense oat of savagery its 
gods gain qoaHty mrtfl vro reach the 
'CCnoaption of a single God, with no 
rival or competitor, infinitely wise 
and powerful, but also infinitely 
good. To him is ascribed the creation 
and the rule of the universe. In a 
sense it is tma fliat man creates his 
God. His idea of God Is of his own 
conception, and' It grow.s in spiritu- 
ality and moral quality with his own 
spiritual and moral growtii. 

WHAT n tm msr oavbT 

Christrndom possesses this high- 
est conception of God. first reached 
by Judaism. But we have not seen 
ciod walking in our gardens. We 
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have no .'^uch physical evidence of 
him as we have of each other, and it 
is impossible that we, or at least 
most of ua» ahould have. We must be 
contn^ aa in so many, of oar beliefs, 
with evidence of the probable sort. 
Hut that probability may be enough 
to depend upon, enough for practical 
purposes; and Bodl l^pears to me 
the evidnice in support of God's cat> 
Istenee drawn from the universe of 
nature. To me it seems clear that 
there must have been a great First 
Cause, that the world of rnattt r did 
not create itself, but had a Creator, 
and equaJly tilist fta coordinated lavrs 
had a Contriver. Equally, the evi- 
dence presented in earlier chapters 
make me believe that the world of 
life and the world of mind were 
guided by a Superior InteUigence 
rather than that they happened to 
develop without intelligence or guid- 
ance. 

If in this conclusion I am right, I 
must have already learned from his 
worlu what is the natore and what 
the qoalitieB, attributea, of God. 
What are his attribntssT 

I do not see that this question 
need raisp any great difficulty. We 
need not flounder about in self-made 
mazes wondering about the Abso- 
lute^ or refuse to cross in th<Might an 
unbridged gulf betwen our finite and 
his infinite. Why create the gulf? 
We have bodies and souls ; we know 
matter and mind, not relationless 
and absolute, but related to time and 
space. We know notbing else; we 
have no reason to believe there is 
an>'thing else. If our minds cannot 
comprehend the infinite they can at 
least apprehend it, and can under- 
stand that it is like wliat we know 
ouUide of us, and are eonscioos of 
within ourselves, only more of It We 
can know something of what God la, 
and be positive of it. 

UB IS ALL-POWERFUL AND ALL-WIS8 

And, first, all power is embraced 

in the fir.''t Great Cause. The whole 
course and force of nature came out 
from him. To be sure, we have not 
been able to find any evidence in the 
ether of space that it is not coter- 
minal and cotampocal with time 
and space, bounffleiis and eternal as 
God; but we have also found that it 
has been subject to an exterior 
Power which out of this ether has 
created aU things. Ether was the 
formless and tiie void, the daifeneas 
upon the face of the deep, out of 
which God made light and the 
heaven and the earth. lie that made 
all things is God. This is what we 



call Onmipotence, for he that can do 
all this can do all things. Thi.s does 
not imply tiiat he can dp what in the 
nature of things it is impcasihle to> 
do. Thus can God now cause that 
Woodrow Wilson, who was inaugu- 
rated President on March 4th, shall 
have been inaugurated on March 3d? 
Can God cause that March 4th shall 
have ooma before March 8d? Or that 
March 4th ilioald ba aUpt, and 
there be no March dllit Can ha abd* 

ish time? 

Equally the Intelligence which 
knew how to contrive the number- 
IcM multifomiitieo of Mbnte and 
stars and sohur systems, and eqnally 
the laws and forces of their constitu- 
ent atoms; and, further, the vital 
powers which create plants and ani- 
totia, and could distribate inteUi- 
genoe and instinct to liea or man aa 
needed, all appearing in due coorse 
under a system of law and a plan of 
development — that intelligence must 
be without limit. It must cover aU 
that can bo known. It may not cover 
anjrfhing wMdi In tin nature of tiis 
case cannot be known, if such a 
thing there be; just as the divine 
omnipotence cannot do what is in 
essence impossible, as to make the 
three angles of a plane triangle 
equal to more than two right angles. 
Whether God, after giving freedop 
to a creature, can foresee what his 
every choice will be I am not sure. 
Nor is it important to decide that he 
can, for his wisdom is enough to 
meet any Imaginable emergeney; or 
he may choose to leave all things 
without interference to the operation 
of his wi^t' lawj< and the free choices 
of his creatures. All that can be 
known he does know. This wa call 
Omniadence. 

HE IS GOOD 

Another even more important qual- 
ity or attribute assigned to the In- 
finite Power and InteUigence whom 
we can God is GoodBMS. Yet there 
are those, like John Btoart Mill, who 
have found in nature the evidences 
of a God of might and wisdom, but 
who could not, .seeing the sin and 
suffering in his world, be assured of 
his stainless goodness. The assomsd 
problem of a good God and a woiM 
of evil does not "^eem to me to need 
solving. That God is good is. I think, 
involved in his infinite wisdom. God 
would not be wise if he were not 
good. I do not need to argue this to 
myself; nor am 1 affected by the fact 

■Thru error thto paiMT, wUah ■hmild hav* 
)>««> the flflmnth te «b» MriMu «IM MriMS 
rrom ita pUe* at fit aid of Ot 
ihttem.— Tm BorreiL 
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that for us prudence and goodness 
Mem sotaetimes to contlict, that to 
do right sometimes causes sufferiitg 
md wrong. But tha dMounti of our 
lUlo txt txB fnsufllcloiit to compote 
Ud describe his infinite circle. Our 
temporary loss nmy be swallowed up 
in a larger gain. The hermit thrush 
majr be kiUed by the hawk, but it 
kad « buigr, bliHful life of swaot 
Mot; and it waa brat that fbruah 
and lark and hawlc and deer and 
wolf and man should die and make 
room for others of their kind; and 
die sum of their happiness was 
good. It i*M boot that the Uw of life 
and desfh ihonid rale, withoat ex- 
ception for suffering's sake. The suf- 
fering was incidental; it was good 
to live. It is the drift of life we must 
eonaider when we think of aufforing, 
not ita eddiea; the wlidto orbit, not 
its epicycles ; the rule, not its excep- 
tions; and the prevailing rule and 
drift of life is not suffering, but 
enjoyment, so that life is sweet. The 
chief appeal of both religion and 
•thica is to weU folki. And I hold 
ttiat moral evil is not predominant. 
Even bad people are likely to do 
more good things than bad. To be 
iure, they do many bad things; 
niieh ain ia in the world, and a 
good God eumot bo ptaned iddi It; 
bat I am not sure that he can hilp It. 
He cannot make a thing to be and 
not to be at the y:ime time; and I am 
not dear that he can make men who 
shall be free and yet not free to sin. 
It would hardly be worth while to 
luno a world and yet no place 
planned in it for free moral beings; 
not worth while to create man, and 
not let him sin as he chose. That is, 
u many have said before me, while 
it if clear tiiat God might have re- 
fused to create, it is not clear that 
if he created beings with moral 
natures and poaaest of free will, he 
eoold have excluded sin. And equally 
it is not dear that if God gave rules 
of law to the world of matter and 
tte world of life, a reign of law that 
wc can depend upon, he could have 
excluded sufFerinp. The sum of en- 
joyment, and equally the sum of 
goodn e aa, may be — I doubt not it is 
and will be — mncti greater than tiie 
products, the remnants, the offal, 
■.he slafr and l iiiders of suffering and 
flin. The bad is «ad. very sad, I know, 
but the good in fatherhood and 
motherhood and childhood, in love 
and fdlowihip and hdp, in health 
and oaefol work, ia much greater; 
and I do not feel the need to solve 
■tadied riddles and "justify the 
waya of God to man." I find no difR- 
CTHy fa jw^wrtng iliat God ia goo d 
beyond Umt^ aa well as powerful 
»nd wise. 
These qualities of Power, Wisdom 



and Goodness belong not to matter, 
but to mind. When we then formu- 
late our belief as to the nature of 
God we have already thought of him 
aa a spirit, a real personality poaaeot 
of the same kind of mind as is ours, 
with intellect to know, feeling to 
love, and will to create. God is a 
spirit; there is no question of that. 

HB IS SPIRIT, AND INFINITE 

Bat ean he be more than a spliltT 
We h«v« both ^it and body; an 
God have boUiT He ia not matter aa 

known to us, and in his activity he 
tran.sccnds and embraces all matter. 
Yet one exception to thia atatemant 
we liave obaerved. So far as we can 
judges Ilia fnflnitr does not tran- 
scend the infinity of ether in space 
and time. Ether appeara to be infi- 
nite in extent and infinite in past 
and future duration. Then it is con- 
ceivable that it may have a special 
relation to the Infinite Spirit. We 
may conceive of ether aa the agency 
thru which God works, just as our 
souls work thru our bodies; or we 
might even, for the moment, ask 
whether ^er can of itaelf be qpirit- 
ual and of tiie natare of God. It will 
not be easy to accept the latter view 
if we allow the conclusion of most 
physicists at present that matter in 
its ultimate elemente ia aimply a 
modification of ether. All tiie present 
studies of ether, with ite various 
waves for transmitting force, tend 
to make it clear that its alliance is 
not with mind, but with the familiar 
forms of matter. We may, to be sure^ 
pooaibly think of ether as having 
spedal rdations to tha Supreme 
Spirit, but not as itaailf the Suprone 
Spirit; not. as Haedcd would have 
it, that ether is God. God's nature, 
shown by his attributes, is plainly 
that of Spirit. 

It is obviously of the nature of 
God as a self-existent being that his 
existence should be infinite in time. 
The necessity of his existence al- 
ways has been and always wHl ha. 
That i^^ he is the eternal God. 

He would she of his -own natore 
be universal in hi.s being, in one 
place as well as another, covering all 
.space. We know very little as to the 
way in which Spirit localizes itself ; 
but In lAatavar way, in whatever 
sort of eonadousness or intelligenre 
it acte, no place is exempt from the 
activitj' of a neces.'^arily existr-nt 
Spirit. The necessity of his existence 
is universal. That is what we call the 

divine omnipresenre. 

HOW TO THINK OF GOD 

How, then, am I to think of God? 
I think of him aa tha original sub- 
stratum of (he Quiveise, the sdf- 

ejcistcnt, co-eternal of eternity, that 
from which all came; yet not as an 



abstract, non-rclationed essence, but 
as a real, concrete iuteiiigence and 
Will, that stands behind all material 
thiage whidihahaadavisadtcmtod. 
and rnlea. How ha ndaa them w» 
may not know, except that he does it 
in accordance with the laws of 
nature. We see no exception to those 
laws, and to every appearanea nature 
has been put onider them mid ant^ 
matically obeys them. So I do not 
think of God as the constantly active 
volitional agent in everj' smallest 
and largest attraction and repulsion 
of nature, but as author of its laws 
and praaiding over them. I think of 
those laws as seenring the benell- 
ccnce of the seasons, and also the 
paro.\ysma of tornado and earth- 
quake, and I do not think of these as 
separate and individual choicea and 
vditiona of God. 

I think of God as infinitely good, 
as an intensely moral Being, loving 
the right and by his nature pledged 
to ite victory, and equally' hating the 
wrong and pledged to ite defeat I 
think of him as faultlessly and re- 
dundantly good, actively so iidiether 
that activity is exercized by the 
process of his laws or by his super- 
vision over them. Suffering is but 
the neceasary and undeaired by- 
prodoet of hia wiaa and good kwa. 
Only sin is the alien aet of aaaa^ 
hostile free will. 

Thus I think of God as a Spirit 
eternal, universal, pervasive, and 
aetiva^ aa a panoiiial Being, in his 
powar, wiadom and goodness. But 
the question must stiO arise aa to 
the way of his relation to the world 
he rules. The mind constantly recurs 
to that other infini^ apparently as 
pervasive as God, as eternal aa God, 
which we can ether. What, than, la 
ita NiatloQ to Qodt . 

IS ETHER THE BODY OT OOD? 

I cannot know; but when I think 
of ether as the probable source of 
avwythiag^ of avmcy atom of matter 
in ttie unlverae, of earth and stara 
as made out of ether; and of ever>' 
sort of force, not of light only, but 
of electricity and gravity as well, as 
depending on the strain of eyiar; 
the earth carried by ettimr abont the 
sun, as well as the apple drawn to 
the ground; of every physical or 
cliemical or vital activity i-osting in 
the eternal force of ether; of ether 
never displaced by matter but iden- 
tified with it aa the air is identified 
with Its eddies or the ocean with ite 
waves, it seems not unlikely that the 
infinite Spirit somehow works in and 
thru ether as our souls act thru our 
bodies. Would it be illegitimate to 
tiifaik of efter aa ia a sense tb» body 
of God, God tha Spirit, and yet at 
the same time ttia universe God? I 
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THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. MARY S. WATTS 



** Whtm Mn. WmU^m iUkM* of »tyU, htr charmingly mluiMto rmfant for 
detail, aitd ktr wondtrM aUBty for charoetor portrayai aro conudercd 
with Thaehoroy and the Tkackerayan qoaRtyof the great 

age of English fiction is ttrihing and inn ilnhir The Bcorn of mean- 

nett, the Inlrration of weakneu, the pity lor error, the detection of motive, 
the half-ttiUii aattre, the reticence of feeiing which ruggettt rather than 
dimplayt emotion, reeuU in paeeagoa of pathoo or humor which might have 

coma from tho maatm^o omm pm."—Sait Frmittiteo ChrwucU. 



NATHAN BURKE 



$LSO 



"There is a slowly increasinK group of noveb which seem likely to 
last much longer than the great mass of fiction which is talked about for 
a few months and then totally forg< i!r:i Diis group u not large. Once 
in a decade an addition is made t' , ^ruup. . . . 'Nathan Burke' 
i'- a novel so aound, so filled with much that hat inipired the great novels, 
'i at it is hard to maintain noderate itaadards of omvarisoQ."— AoiMn 

1 raHtcripi. 



THE LEGACY 



$L3S 



"In 'Nathan Burke' and in The Legacy,' Mrs. Watts hat reached a 

liigli- water mark in American fiction, has told two stories of genuine 
Americanism, l-'vcry paRc shows her truly remarkable gift of observa- 
tion— olisirvatinn shrewd hut not unkind and her power to prnhf the 
hearts <>t wra',. and rrrinn niurlals. Tlnisr wli'- would kftp in tuiati with 
the best product of story-telling in America must not miss 'The Legacy.' " 
-Ntw York GM«. 



VAN CLEVE 



$LSO 



"\'an Clevc's iiicturc deserves to hanR on the wall with the very best 
tliat .American literature has painted of the .Xmcricaii man. Mr.s. 
Watts hrin^ts hack the .'-^paiiisl) War in a style Tolstoi himself could not 
have bettered." — The lU'ilmiMi 

■"Altogether the Imk k is in rijieness and mellowness the best of the 
tlirec excellent novels which Mrs. Walts has to her credit, and it may 
V'- a l.'rd 'Int rdl -tir' -■ a-. ■ • ■,, i p'a. c .if honor in American 



-Mrs. Watts 's Netv Novel. Just Published- 



THE RISE OF JENNIE GUSHING $L3S 

"Mrs. Mary S. Watts's latest story ... is as indubitably a mas- 
terpiece of charaGterisatioo as were her 'Nathan Burke' and The Legacy.' 
h has, too, mttch of the warm humor of *Van G«ve.' . . . Jennie 

Ctishinft .Trouse-s your admiratioo, aot merely for the self-control, balance, 
an<l jud||;nient of the woman, but for her iinselfishness and her almost 
glorious freedom from pettv meanness and inisjudgments, and the utter 
absence of self pity from her makeup. Indeed, it is a masterpiece of 
cl-aractcr drawing that, having all tlic.sc fine qualities, Jennie never for 
an instant itiipn -.scs" y.n as a mailc-up character, created to woric ont a 
llieory • r r,. draw your sympathy." — Hr(U'l:tyn Datiy /:ri.//<v 

'Mrs. Wall-' has rapidly risen lo a place of hciinr in the small group 
of our coiitenipi irary novelists who are serimisly worth our while. Her 
bi'oks arc natisc .\nierican t<> the o re. This remarkable characirr 

study is remarkaide in its unforced, altogether natural corisi!^tency and 
developnient. Loving service, the impulse to aid and comfort others, it 
the dominating trait of Jennie's character." — New York Tribune. 

Oocaiioiialfar a book appears that is so bmnaiL, to Titai, that one 
rejoices and suffers with the people that nthaliit it. Hiia is siidi a hook, 
and the growdi and development of Jennie hersdf is the best work that 
Urt. Watts has done, ... .A character of the most (Mrofonnd and the 
most moving sweetness and wisdom, Jennie accepU the uglv facts and 
commonplaces of existence with serenity, hot turns instinctivety to beauty 
in whatever form it comes. ... It is a good s^ ndieo soch books 
are written in America.**— PMMrf^Ais PtrifKe Ledger. 



The Macmillan Company 



On Sal* WW. 



think not. I do not believe such to b* 
the fact, nor do 1 disbelieve it, for 
I have no evidence — ^it is a mere con- 
jecture. Yet it Menis somewhat 
plsosibte. At least we know that God 
does nothing outside of ether and its 
modifications. In ether he i.s omni- 
present. 

The conjecture is not pantheistic. 
It would be if God were not tiioaght 

of as al.so a controlling Spirit, a.<< 
with us the mind rules the body. It 
IS- i.K it not? a fact that God live.s 
and works in ether, as we live and 
work in our physicaFlxidies. It would 
tbu8 follow that other spirits and 
cur own souls may yet live and act 
in a rlireot .sense in (I'ui, in the .same 
space, the same ether, the same God 
who lilb all things. 

aPBIT Am ITHXa-STBAlN 

And may we not wonder, and per- 
hap.s learn some day, whether the 
etlier is not the medium in its strain 
by which our spirit, our will, acts 
on our physical stnicture? We know 
that it is thru .strain in the ether 
that physical movements are se- 
cured; why may not the mind act on 
and thru ether? Are we quite sure 
that the mind is not itsdf a modifl* 
cation of ether, just as the electron 
!?? Thus we might conceive of the 
beasts as having an ether .soul to hv 
compared with the low combining 
weight of hydrogen, while the 
hunaa aool is complex, like an or- ' 
gante molecule, and the vital soul of 

the tree is inert, like arpon. We do 
not know, but at least the conjecture 
is plausible that, as the ether is only 
semi-material, it may be that my 
mind ereatca a eonrent, a wave, in 

the ether, and this semi-immaterial 
ether is the conducting link between 
my initnaterial mind and my mate- 
rial body. It is as good a conjecture 
as any, and is in line with phenom- 
ena not yet explained, in which, if a 
multitude of apparently well anthoi- 
tjcated tales are true, telepathic in- 
fluence has lioen conveyed from one 
tnind to another far distant, wire- 
less telegraphy thru ether. I do not 
accept it as based on any real evi- 
dence, but T am allowed the concep- 
tion of God as an infinite Spirit, re- 
siding in infinite ether, acting in it. 
working thru it, ether as really him- 
self, af our bodies are ourselves, con- 
verting it into matter or mind, and 
controlling it by his will. Thus I may 
dare to conceive of ether as in a sense 
the body of God, and may conjecture 
that when God made all things out of 
ether he made them not out of noth- 
ing, as men have been wont to say, 
but out of himself ; and yet I would 
conceive of the ether out of which 
everything is made, as (Jod only in 
the lower sense in which I speak of 
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body as myself, when it is only 
rgan by which the /, tb«t i», my 
mind, reachw its purposes. 

But who bjr searchiriR can find out 
God? His infinity dazes us; his 
power and his wisdom awe us; and 
at the TiBion of his dread holinesB we 
ery, **Wo la ne^** Wl flM Ure coal 
from ofT the altar ^OfR with his 
goodneHH. his boundless, endless 
mercy an<l love. Then the spacious- 
nees of bis existence, the mystery of 
Ids wisdom, and his reeistless power 
•n appear but as the serving satel- 
titoe of his reirnsnt sroodness; and 
we, finite soulfi, diiHt in his balance, 
CAD only praise and pray. Thus it is, 
fhat when we would ti^ in thougrht 
to eMupan God, thought rises to 
wonilifpu 



INTERNATIONALISM IN 

TOKYO 

When Wm Majaaty the Emfnot of 
Japan makes a ciit tttf Hwasand 
yen (125,000) to an Anwrfcan faatita- 
tkili aeveial conelasioiu may be drawn. 
Obvioosly behind such a arrant there is 
a desire to show friendliness in no 
small measure to this country. So gren- 
erous a (rift to a Christian project is 
unprecedented, and, romirn: as it does 
after a series of indicationH df friend- 
ship — not mere pronunciamontus but 
concrete acts — it is a notable proof of 
Japan's cordiality. That is the first im- 
plication. Furthermore the institution 
so honored must have proved its worth. 
It has. Fourteen years' service have 
tnuufotmed St. Loin's Hospital in 
Tokjre fhnn a ssnsll, Ol-hoased msdiea) 
misdon station to an eii^ily^ied boepl- 
tal commanding tlie aerrfees of Japsa's 
foremost surgeons and physicians, and 
have demonstrated its rijrht to ifrow 
into soniethin>r mueh more u.^cful. And 
the third implication is that .■\mci icans 
ou^ht to share at least as heartily as 
the Emperor of .Japan in the upbuild- 
ing of this international enterprise. 

Readers of The Independent have al- 
ready learned of the work of this hos- 
pital, which offers to Japanese, rich 
and poor, and to American and Euro- 
psaa triTelers and reaidanta the best 
possible care. The time has come when 
its seeps shovld be gieatly enlarged by 
ersetiag on a new site wiiera eaqmniion 
is possible a plant which will accommo- 
date many more patients, do a broader 
work, and take its place as one of the 
chain of international hospitals — al- 
ready including Panama, Honolulu. 
Manila and Colonib<j (Ceylon) — which 
extend the area in which Western men 
and women may live comfortably and 
safely. For even in the bust n.-itive ho.n- 
pitals — where Japanese surp-ery in un- 
inipeiiihabie — there is a trreat ^If be- 
tween Oriental and Occidental methods 
ef eartatr for the sick which Itampers 
tbair usefulness for soeh patients. 

In deuil the new plan ptorides for 
a flee dispansaiy earing for at least 
no easMa dsy, flAy free boepital beds, 
flflgr men tat wbidi a nominal fee wiU 



Annual Sale 

at McCutcheon's 




jeiskivadifjrsrt 



Until within a few weeks ngfo wc felt that we could 
not possibly liold au Annual January Sale this year. 
It seemed as tfaonsfa the war would make tliiB kor 

possible. 

Happily our well-established reputation in foreign 
marlcets siqiplementcd by prompt and decisive action 
on our part brought results which are most gratify- 
ing. 

This Annual Sale now prom- 

MM to be quite as important 
<U any we have ever held. 

First, we have been able to secure, in addition to 
full lines of our regular goods, two very important 
lots of Irish Table Linens of the very highest 
Standard* of quality at such firioe concessions as 
enable us to offer these at an outrage discount of 

25 per cotf. trill ov rcphr pricK 

In these lots there is a very wide collection of pat- 
terns in Cloths of all sizes with Napkins to matcii, 
and our guarantee — "Satisfaction or your mon^ 

ba'.k" — goes with every piece. 

In addition we have also made important price re- 
dttctions on several other attractive lines made tip 

of patterns and lots to be disoontiniieil, i ti , ,-\nd as 
a further attractUMi we offer a lO^o rcdutiion on 
everything else in oor ttgolu HoosekeefMng Linen 

1 )epartinents. 

This special io% reduction will also apply to our 
Lingerie, Hosiery, and Children's Wear stodcs. 

This means that cverytliiiig in our stock of House- 
keeping goods, including our most exclusive pat- 
terns atid (|ualities, is ottered at from io% to a$% 
reduction during Januar)'. 

Illustrated booklet fret on reqiust. 



Fifth Avenue, 34tl^and Z3d Sts., N. Y. 
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ORAL COMPOSITION 

"I feel that the me of The bde^eodent has Inen sncccssful in several 
ways. As a basis for Oral ('■imposition tt has k'vcii us live subjects for 
discussion, atid c.\i-ellent nii ili K ■ f c nciso anr! clear statement. It li.is 
interested many students who have not lircn interested in so-called 'clas- 
sics,' impressing them with the idea that good styje is not a fad or a mere 
literary invention, hut a practical device (or bringing out one's ideas with 
force and lucidity. To many it lias also hroo^t a wider fidd of visum 
and a higher range of interest." 

THE INDEPENDENT 
119 We«t 40lli Sirart ... llnrYeA 
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SCHOOLS 





rs Hall School cirl* 

3S mioulM from Bo«u>a F*c*a Rogers Fort Hill Park 



Thoroucli pffMtftiioe lor c<ill«-cr, Advaecrd ciMarMi lor gridosm of 

Uiz*^ ic^tnoli. Dnnkcftlc icicrtcc, Maoriicrjris. Music, Art. l.tnc 
I ffoundv lor ouidoor iiioMi. Eiperifoced iniiructofi in ctimttr ot 
kll tihJellci, Nr>' <^k'ni»ail«m mil !^*kimntiR]e I'uttl. For riijir>i,ue 



HARTFORD 



W. Doaglas Mackenzie 
Prcsidcot 



Tbeologieal Seminary 

DCM. M. W. JACOBUS 

SchMl •! Religious Pedagogy 

Dcaa. E. B. KnlaUt 

Kennedy Sebool of Wssioas 

Secretary. E. W. CAPCN 



Throusb thetc Auoeiattd Schools Hartlord oRtri 
ample iralnlnK. both icholarly and practical. lor tha 
Chriitian miniiirv: idmi* the praaani damind tor 
trained lav workers In church. Sundar-achool and 
social scrrice: and Blvea apecial mlaslenarr prepara- 
llon lor the forciffn field. Each of these schools has 
lis Independent (^caltr and ita own instttullonal life, 
bul tosether ther form one inlerdenominatiooal 
Institution with the unitv of a common aim and spirit. 



«7HY IMPERIL HZALTH m bon ■od [lrl« ii» «ii 

Rbemenl in tijMy Bnd lupcr)itatc4 ICb««l leeiut. aiiJ 
esaoean le sstcic wcsUicr. wheast 

ROL.L.INS 

Florida's Oldaal Colla>a At Winlw Park 

thrr cftn lire dui oI doori, and hsvc best Inilraclion ^nd carr. 
SI lrt« cost thsn SI hui»e? Ccllcfc, A<idemr. Muiic. 
pretiioa. An. Builnvtt — l«fim». tu '. tioinnf, (Tnin«iiii.«. 
siolelics. Prei VV. F. flLACKMAN. Ph n . I I. I) (otKi 
lin. Yala. Cecocll. Betliu). KcKc la BsbIiss lit, Tnulss. 



Berkeley Setiool 

Bonrdina »nd Dnr Bcbool for Bor* 
Tfld 8T. and WEST £ND AVK . MXW 70&X 

.15TH VEAR 

Offrr« iHwnlliitf pupils «11 Mte Ciluuilkifuil tmd «Qcf«1 vl- 

ThiicvMitfK p««t«rftl>«ti iot ci(i)exc> wiritttiic Kbcanls. (mi«*- 
n*m An<l ipjarrnmrat kcvlrtn^ft. AbMriutclr «Kid«ra Ktca- 
taAc «qulpm*itl *Jtil cuitikUWllK 



Tbe University of Chicago 

HOME 
SniDY 



in addition to rf<«ki*nt 
work, o6crn alBoinatruc- 
tion by correapoociciikca. 



For dctrnflMl 1a- 
foriMtloa *ddreM 




CALIFORMA. Loi Xofcle*. 
CALIFOSNtA HOSPITAL 

SfJt^ f>>r t\i,ri^t, T>irr« vmxT% InrnliiK pmfwMon n^lAmut 
»*ni» It) C«lib3rni«'« br^iulifnl atv. Mtxlii^l, SarBtcal- KUi^thHv. 
Hr> srui K«r |l«pdirimnrt«. llUi^raie'.l lMM>kirt Wntr Mrtl> 

leal l>4t«iiur. A>*o « lew voua|r MM I Hifh befool |[t«ikulc*/ 
nJiaiwJ ui two ?«Arft* eour«c. 



HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 



Ar mrtlintU ■nil prMil- 
I itif i^xt ilir iiiltilatnr, 



SCHOOL INFORMATION 

CDirir CdUlostolkll Ik'U.lInc S^h^.-r'll r.-r to IT. S. 

tiised lu( kli >,j>».u. w>», iHEIICill tCHOOLt' ItSOGIlllOk 
1042 Ilmii Bidi.. liw Totl. ar 1542 lfi>«a:o ImoIi. Cmetio 



be charpred, and fifty which wJU be 
ready for well-to-do Japanese and for- 
eigners; a force of trained visiting: 
nurses, a research laboratory, and the 
Usual subKidiary buildinfo< will com- 
plete the plant. Of this only the land, 
one pavilion for paying patients, and 
a nurses' home and service buildinc 
need be provided for at once. In Japar 
Count Okuma heads a council, of whic!' 
a number of distinguished public men 
are members, which is supporting the 
hospital and has enga>?ed to raise yen 
200,000. In this country Lloyd C. Gris- 
com, ex-Ambassador to Japan, is presi- 
dent and John S. Ro(;er8, 27 Cedar 
utreet. New York, treasurer of the 
American Council; and a Woman's Na- 
tional Council has also been formed, 
with Mrs. Charles Rodman Pancoast of 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, as treas- 
urer. 

With the endorsement and coopera- 
tion of the British Ambassador at 
Tokyo the project takes on a still more 
thoroly international aspect, and in fur- 
therance of Japanese-American friend- 
ship the International Hospital should 
speedily realize its hopes. 



SEMINARY 



» frlltxintiHjt. Nuih lur> 
•4tftan«tmi<lcnt. • iix-o to c<:i> 
l»«e rrmiliMlc* ol «11 cU\Ui. Ue>. 

Hartford School or B«Ji«|(^um PiMU«o«y, tniater 

SuniLtF SlIiooI sad Mher Uy <A%.fhm. 
Harifu.d feciiool uf MltaloOf. Mtinf lor lorHffn Krvkjc. 
Add« M. W. Dean of Bammarjr 

UarUord, Ooim. 



•SHORT- STORY WRlTtNG 
A roorwi or fatty leKoiia it> iti* hliiorr. form strafc 

mrr. anil trritinc of tbo kh.>r< Mar/ tausfat by Br. ^ 
t.«r«ui R4ll>r Lli>H>*»t • >*»ulsa> 
tS<r-pa9f e<itaii^vue ffr*, i*}fnM nnnrrm 
nut Most tUHRt.vI'liMIIM i: M IIOOL 

Itavu *ui, »rns«ni'i4. m—t. 



-HOME-MAKING. THE NEW PROFESSION" 

If » lOKinTr iniiRntr<t buKl'l>:o4t: It's rasa. Cooerry. din. 
h**lih. tlipl'lr^n: KomipDudr i^'trntitu &ume couraea. Koi 
homr m»kt».if *n<t Mlit [v.nliion*. 

AMfka ScM s( Imi frsiiairi. S2« Wnt 6M SL dkaia. ft 

EUISE DUFOUR 
SBYTHMIC DiVNCING atid DR.\HATIC PABTTOMUIE 
Drawing Room Programmca 
Claaa and Privaie Lcaaona 



89 MatflisoB Avenue 



New Yorll 



ChM»ti.in firtUKc A*KOCl.)laon.>to M.iid«n LancNew YorK 
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EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNFFY 

I lor My Ctrl or Younv Woman deiirinr the rmrj 
t>ent ad-ranlagea in Orcan, Piano. Violin, or Voicv 
in ona of the beat boarding school* in N«w Fng- 

I land. If inlaraslad. writ* immvdialvly. giving 
full particulars. Addrass Opportunity* P* O. 
Box 66. New York. 



BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 

ISO. Wll.r,l.\M.S, liir-. Ilroni.. roiinilrj-. &S0 W. 
37(b St., N. V. Wrltu for lUusiratcd booklet. Free. 



WHATIS^" WILL DO 

T^tellMle mntarr ol Xtofo itimp* •'lUtirif-if (I Patk- 
niNftM-tor IB wk«oDtrt.iL 1 ^.e PalWIa^er u ..i. i-ua-ir*ir.j 
wf^ktr. pii ttU»K»»! ni tiM- hMton i Cai^ul, li»f the N 4.tii->n ;« 
p«r Uat if Ives all thm fif wi ol thf »^.f|il kn-ltbaltcHa thr trwth 
andoDlr tliebuihi enwta \U I^>i yr-tr, 1 It.i wpet ri!U th* liCJ 
wUhoulesip<Yii«r !K«piir*r!U cMtibutSU frij. If ton wint 
tfllierpp*«t*J onwhAt II iTPlng on ta tbe world, «tthrlr«tiei- 
praMol d»e or mnni-r.iMs ItToer msaos. Jlr*"i »"rit a pa- 
per la rwrlioTO* whv:>i U Mncm. f«IUblB,«nevrtalntnir.*bole> 
toM,1^entM■4ar vrvitn. Ilfoa would apptvcutc ap«- 
P*r whkh |>;,u cTBrytiii-.g ri*>«r1r.lafriv. iMMf—bm ttlsst 
UsL ^mloDir aSnwthatToaeaigJuinis »»rhspsp«i. 

«ad w« wiiiMAd the Petfcna < sr n ffff»»sHM t» »^ks. T>ib 
l^dor^ ""^P^^^J^J^* t ■«* «r« lUfl ig veM la Nww Pri»Bda. 
V.Adilre»s Tlia PalliMa il ii » a— H, W^glili^inM. D.O,^ 



PEBBLES 

All men src Imrn frw nnd (K)tial. but the 
mnjorit.ir of thfm tnnrry at the age of 
tweiit.v-fivp or so. — Oeorf/e Ade in the Lon- 
don Opinion. 

Inniiiuirivp Motorist — Hey, Bub. what do 
ynti get for liorloK Iboae wo<m1>i? 

Hiil>^ Nntliin' vf I do. und bell rf 1 
don't. — Puck. 

"But your finnc* fans such a wnall khI- 
!iry. Imw iir*" yim itoinif ti> live?" 

"Oh, we're ipiing to Of<>D<>inizi>. Wi-'n- 
e>>inK tn do without »tirh n lot of tbinRK 
that Jiick nccdn." — Brookli/n Citizen. 

Bnahftil Touth — I want a present for a 
yoiitiif Indy. 

SiilfxiMiiiiiin — Slater or flnnr^? 

Hiixlifiil Youth - Well — i-r--iihe hun't 
auid which she would be yet. — Judge. 

The MiatiwMi — I aliall tnJte one of tliv 
fhililren to rliurrh with me thix mornitiK, 
.Mnry. 

The Getiernl- Y>Vni ; which? 

The MltstnuK — Oh. whirhevcr will go 
lM'«t with my uew mauve dreiis. — London 
Hketck. 

"fining to hnnif up your stooklnc on 
ChriKlmna e\'e?" n»kivl Hnrtild'a iinfle. 

"I •iuii|ii>«e Ni>." ' rt'plietl the youiiK man 
pntriiniziiiKly. "Fiither and niother seem to 
ex|>e('t thnt luirt of thliiK. and it would be 
a pity to lU^^nppoiDt thetn." — Xeu> York 
Et'rning Post. 

Porhnps the reason Georee Ade and Will 

I.<'viiigton Comfort have not been aent to 
I'.uropr as war correKtM>n<lpnt«, alonn with 
the other gifted writerx, in that it is eon- 
lr;iry to the rules of iieutrullty t<i exienti 
Afli- and f'omfort to a belligerent natiou.-- 
A'anatii Ctfy Ular. 

Tlie war wax being diwuaned from nil 
lit the rt'isnhir Siitiinlny night inee:- 
iiig of th<' <!in mill Ptwxutti Colored (Jen- 
tleinen'H SiM'iiil Club. 

'Tum KUh !" auuouD0i!«1 Pomp Dnwwin. 
with tt wixe look iu hla rolling ryea. "Oeni 
(ruhmiiiiH hnx got guns diit'll nhiMtt, nii' 
shoot tub kill at twenty-fl" nilleM." 

"Huh?" anked Brother Jai-ksoD, cocking 
his head. 

"Yaa, auh I" went on Pomp. "Dey not 
nn'y ahoot twenty-fi' miles, but dey fci'ff at 
twenty-li' miles." 

"Great Ijiwd !" gasped Jaokaon. "Nif- 
ger'tl Tua all day an' git killed 'bout «up- 
pertitne, wouldn't he?" — Life. 
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PELOUBET'S 
SELECT NOTES 

The Werld'i Griala<l Ciinn»al>r)r en iKf 
■■ttraalianst Su<i4tr S<kaal Lrttaai far 191) 

RtV. f . N I'tLOUBtT. D D.. .«.( 
^•ROF AMOS R *ES-LS. Ui D.. I.I.D 

4111 ANNUAL VOLUME 
Nral ii> the Hiblc. (br trachrrS brn< Irirnd 

CfatA. price. 97-00 net; poi/poitf 

W A WILDE COMPANY 
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THB POBLIC BUSINESS 

A [•ommittee has been appointed to 
prepare plans to give New York Citj' 
an c-ntircly new sewer qPllMB at* Cost 
of $100,000,000. 

En ordar to eat down Ik* ba4gel for 
tke jmtf fhe PftMboigh eoOTdlmeii rc- 
dOMd fhair own |6600 aimiwl niaries 
If flOOO each. 

Chicago is to install a municipal 
, laundry in one of the municipal bath 
houses, where the poor may wash and 
dry their clothes for a low fee. 

1^ Idgalidiig » $400,000 bond issue, 
tka aldnniaB of Minneapolis, Minne- 
■ota* ham uatkoaimi the ei^ to go 
Into bwbiaa of naBufaetnring ice. 

Philadelphia is showing its citizens 
a "Know-Your-City-Better" exhibit in 
which all the city dcpurtmcnts urc teW- 
iDR of their work and their dreams for 
the future. 

Hibbinff, MinBsaota, bat eompleted 
tin tnetoUntieii ot Ha anmleipnl keat- 
Inc >yataini. The waato atanm tnm the 
liowvr plant will be ntOiaad and sold 
at a rate of sixigr e4Bto for OHO tlioa- 
sand pounds. 

The municipal saloon of Lemmon, 
South Dakota, is proving a profitable 
investment for the city. The saloon be- 
gan last July, and the manager now 
announces that the resources are $7142 
and the liabilities $1836. 

Tha Police Department and Chil- 
•'ren'fe Flaygrounda Association of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, is coSperatinjf with 
the city engineer in setting aside cer- 
tain streets during specified hours for 
the children who with to skate. 

Police Commissioner Arthur Woods 
of New York City intends to make a 
social tfoikar oat of the polioiinen in 
dealing "wtOk th* nnemployed tiUs win- 
ter. PolteeoMB win Inqniro Into caaes 
and try to connect the men ont of work 
with the proper aid uK'ency. 

Chlcajro ba5 opened five municipal 
dance halls, the council haviiip (jranted 
Mayor Harri.son'.s re<iurst for $5000 
for the project. Adinis.siim prices will 
be low, light refreshments served and 
all the modem dances ]>ermitted — un- 
der the snpenriaioa of aodal workers 
and dob women. 

One of a* atr en g e Bt foreeo for fire 
prevention baa been given impetne by 
a recent decision of &e Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court in a New 
York City case, by which an owner of 
a building mu-st pay the costs of fi>rht- 
ing a fire if he has neglected to comply 
with previous warnings and orders of 
the fire department. 

Sixty municipalities, nearly one hun- 
dred civic organizations and 100,000 
Mbool children are banded togetlMr to 
autke the dty nod eonatir of Loo An- 
gelee, Califatnin, a TeritaH* floral par- 
adiao in MIS. The oonnty alone baa 
'appropriated over $500,000 for beauti- 
fying public property. Two hundred 
nfles of asphalt boulevards will be lined 
Vith roses. A series of elaborate open- 
air entertainmenf! will bccin on New 
Taar'a Day with a Carnival of Rosea 
to nUdi iior^ eitiee will Join. 
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An increasing popular demand for a piano 
Xx. adapted to the modern hon)e or apart- 
ment has led to the manufacture of two new 
Steinways. These are Style M, the smallest 
Steinway Grand, and Style V, of the Upright 
tvpe. They have the incomparable tone and 
the long life of the most costly Steinway. 
as a result of the smaller frame and case, en- 
abling a saving in manufectdring cost, they are 
offered at prices lower than ever asked for this 
supreme piano. I hey make it possible for 
you to own the ideal piano— • Stebwqr— at « 
price you would expect to pay for numy to* 
called *^ood" instruments. 

Wf thall it ghd t9 itnd jou, fru. iUuitraud lilfratiM, 
wA tkt uamt $f tht Sttinway dtaltr nearttt ymu 

STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
ltt7-l(»9 East Fourteonth Stro«t, Now York 




Act the Raat arUlac 

THE "NEW mKE 
CHRIST KiWe" 

VM-I I. MV 

Pr-if. Y.. <i i- I.-. H, nr. W. E. 

Iiifa< rw..if. iir. n, w st.iuafc 
Iv. M. II. tjon and M o4lMr 

The Lateet, Beet 
and Moat Popular 
Hymn Book. 

Hpno in thit Book 
All tile Beit 01^ 

Til- B<-«1 





Scholarly, Constructive Work 
in oar Sacred Writings 
appeala to 

uravERsmr students 

Unlveieiir el Chleeco 
boo fc s wuiihy ot 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 

No Other Grapefruit Equals It In Flavor 

THE superiorit)' of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the 
first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything 
for QUALITY. An initial expense of hiiiwlreds of thousands of dollars 
waa incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could 
■umert was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at ma- 
tunty bore simply good grapefruit, but not good enough for the Atwood 
BfWd. Tlicse trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 

So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimina- 
tion has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR* as bard to describe as it is 
difficult to produce. 

People wbo have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 

It U alMolutely bMl giiiiliJl 1 mmr 

Trail it Bam tad M tm tmt , Tha Bmt 

E»er'." 
"Tbay Mr* lb 
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flmpafnrit is '%ngr 

'VwBf lip* iumI daUdoua." 

A wB kiiiw»u pliy«iciMi wiAmi 
Mfibe yapafiui t for all my pattentei 
laU tham to hm aure 



•I ^Alwood 



Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 

wrap p e r of the .Xtwoo.! (Jnipefruit Co. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 

ATtWtOD CRAPEFRinr CO.. 80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 



fifes' 

i(iSAPfrsuiTcoMi>im:| 

MANAYISU. 
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C C SHAYNE & CO. 



:iAND MANUPACrUMEM OP 



STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 

Exclusive Designs in all 
Fashionable Fnirs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 



Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 

126 Weit 42d StMt 



] New York City C 




ROWN'C 

Bronchial ^ 

trocheJ 

For the Voice 

I'rotnptly relieve cuuk'^s. IrHt*- 
tliin or iKirrn<!»« of I-Hl' throat. 
L'-<'iJ throiufhout th.' v.nri:l by 
I r :inir.eiit public ^i^'a^.t (ft and 
hinnk'tf- Thf nUmdanl rernwiy for 
thrxmt iroubltr*. 

■n f f t u V? fir* ; v . t::ont«*fi no opiM**— 
will iwtt ■fr>K't th« apitctitc or d)K<^iio>n. 
!^>M«nly In BoKca-nevrri't 
&c, &Civ. twl $1.00. SampU* Kr«». 




UKPTED STATES REALTY AND IMPROVEMCNT C0« 

iti Kruudway, New York. Dix:cnit>ci AitXh, 1914. 

The coupons oo thit Company*! Trnttttfymr 
Debenture 5"^ Bond*, due on January lit next, 
will He paid on January ^nd. upon presentatjon 
at the Company** office. Room 14"", Trinity 
HuiJdins. R FELLOWS. Treaaurer 



We have prepared inccreatfaac literature till- 
linw The Independent is being used as a 

UTtN'.iok in Wii'H'U tliru.->Lit ihc land in con* 
ntction with English, Current IliMory and Civil 
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THE CRUMBLING £MPIR£ 



The two fed of the greet 

empire that haa been slowly 
bling: to pieces for a century or 
more are Cairo on the Nile and Con- 
Ktantinople on the BoHphorus. In these 
regions the pcoplcK of the East and of 
the Weat have met and minplcd for 
affes. The forces of incoherent and an- 
taftonistic civilizations have there been 
in continual conflict, producing: a life 
so complex that it is difficult to analyze 
its elemente or grasp its sig^iificance. 

The new trend of the Great War 
brinfi into pffoalneoce theee Moslem 
centers, upon which much wekome light 
is thrown hy a reeent 'vriame on Tht 
Raal Turk, and two books opon Egypt 
as it is today. 

It is cluiracteristie of the confuston 
of ^e Sultan's empire that le»s ilian 
half the people of the capital are 
Turks, the majority hv'nxK composed 
mainly of <; rooks and Arinoniaiis. In 
t'airo one hears principally the Arabic 
tonpuf, altho French and English an 
heard with growing frequency. 

There is no unity of laagufih race, 
educational systems, or even form of 
government under Turkish sovereignty. 
The nnifiriag principle of the pest has 
been leligloB snppoited hf • roUna 
warrior casts. The iatendh of westam 
civiltaatiMi ham been brealdng down 
this binding force and Turkey is fast 
disappearing as a political entity. The 
many fine qualities in fho Turk, as Mr. 
Cobb points out, will doubtless thrive 
when cultivated under more natoml 
relations and a froor civilization. 

The real Turk, however, is still in 
the dark a^'e-H a.s regards sensitiveness 
to suffering. He is a man of contradic- 
tions. Tho alTablo and dignified, he is 
subject to violent fits of temper. Kind, 
gentle, and of winning penooality, bo 
is yet capable of the otmoet emslty. 
Mr. Cobb gives a my synvetbetic 
pictme of TnrUdi Ufe and costoms, 
and much valuable information about 
boiineas, educational, and religious in- 
stitutions and tendencies;. 

A similar picture of Eto'Pt has been 
given by Mr. ('ooper in his Tin Man of 
Egypt, altho most of hi.s attention is 
devoted to the sjovornmont and the his- 
tory and re>ul!s of the p]iiplish occupa- 
tion. If Etrypl remains true to Great 
Britain in the present crisis^ it will be 
largely due to the fact thlA ttw fbl^ 
sighted plans of Lord Cromer and the 
efficient adniiuiHtration of Lord Kitch- 
ener are beginning to bear tbdr 
mate fmit. Jost ceortit wnttntle^ 
agricultoral sehools and etii e rim e B t 
stations, new canals and iRigatfam sf»- 
' poasibiotbe 
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"the country of the Nil« ia witneasin? 
the most satisfactory government she 
has seen for many centurien and prob- 
ably in her entire history." Such evi- 
dences of grateful change conducive to 
universal prosperity are bound to over- 
come even religious and racial preju- 
dice. 

Out of Egypt, by Miss Grouse, com- 
bines in a delightful way descriptions 
of the present life and its natural sur- 
roundings with some account of Egypt's 
past glories, suggested by the beautiful 
ruins scattered along the banks of the 
Nile. 

These volumes leave one with the 
impression that the collapse of Turk- 
ish rule will lay bare tremendous prob- 
lems of political, racial, educational 
and religious adjuntments which may 
well give grreat concern to those upon 
whose shoulders must fall the task of 
smoothing the way for social progress 
among these heterogeneous peoples who 
recognize the sovereignty of the Sultan. 

RmI rurJb. B7 Sunwood Cobb. 
Pitsrim Prau. 

Tk» Man 0/ Unpt, by Clayton S. 
Cooper. Hixlilcr & .StoiiKhton. 
One 0/ Kgvvt. by M. Elizabeth 
Croiur. The Oorluun rrau. %\M. 

A POET OF THE OPEN 

It has been said by his friends that 
Harry Kemp should keep away from the 
studios of the pseudo-artistic class. 
Certain it is that in his published po- 
ems, The Cry of Youth, a collection, and 
The Thresher's Wife, a narrative poem, 
a sharp contrast can be drawn between 
the inspired and the artificially re- 
spired. Few poets since Whitman have 
more thoroly understood and sympa- 
thized with the worker and the man 
who will not work because he cannot. 

In "The Box-car," which is average 
Whitman improved or spoiled by a 
Keatian sense of form, "The Bread- 
line," "The Harvest Fly," "The Tramp's 
Confession," Kemp's vivtdnes.s of 
phrase is warmed into surer life by a 
sympathy that understands, verj' thoro- 
ly, the Christ best exemplified in 
"Joses, the Brother of Jesus." 

On the unpleasant side of the contrast 
are found such strainings for effect as 
the various short efforts which have to 
do with dead men's grave woe.s. Yet 
"The H>-mn of the Star Folk in Heav- 
en" and "Lilith" and "The Song of Is- 
rafel" have naught to do with labor and 
naught to do with labored writing. The 
most unique and one of the mo.st beauti- 
ful poems in the collection is the "Star 
of God's Malison." A sensitive, strong 
poetic spirit is Harry Kemp's. May 
his strength curb his sensitiveness and 
keep him in the ways which lie open. 

T*« Cr» of Yaulh. Thf Tltrt»htr't 
Wif*. Mitchell Keonrrlry. tl.ZS — 40e. 

THE MARCH OF THE BEAR 

Of all great regions of the earth the 
average American is probably most ig- 
norant of the history of the Russian 
Empire in Asia, and Professor F. A. 
Colder has done a real service in writ- 
ing a history of Russian Expartnion on 
the Pacific, 16il-lSS0, with a full bibli- 
ography, sources translated from the 
Russian and an interesting series of 



Which of these Homes 
will the Burglar Shun? 

Not the pitch -tlHrk house — easy to 
approach unse«'n, easy to ransack wilhout 
detection. 

It's «hf home with the all-night lights 
that's safe. 

Imagine a bvn glar daring that jwch- 
light or attacking a house with a light 
upstairs! 

For only a cent or two « iitKln. yim tan btifRlar- 
jiroof ycnir home in this way. i< yui EDISON 
MA/CDA l-aiTips- and have besides \hr convon- 
ii-nci- of an alt-niKhi liffhl in yotjr h«lh-r«om or 
linll-way. 

KDISON MAZDAS Jjivc you J times as many 
houni of IikIi' 'he sainr money an cild-Klylu 
carbon ianipN .some uf the smiiHer sIzp.n Kivinn 
light alt mghl for a tent. 

To gaitt ■// ihai KDISON MAZDAS can pvr 
y<ju in burglar proicciion, convenience and 
i-tonoiny — you shoulil huvi^them in tvery socket 
i:> your hous«. 

Bf surn thr. MAZDA lamps you 
bay buar the name EDISUN 

EDISON LAMP WORKS 

I OF GENERAL EttCTRlC COMPANY 




EDISON MAZDA lAMPS 



WAR LANTERN SLIDES 

Slidci (rooi the laled luthenlic photograph* of the war 
thowing Ruin», DcTiilation, and Havoc 1 .Mobilization 
and Movement* of Troop* : Method* and Iroplrmeat* 
of the War, including Feeding the Armie*, .Xir Scout- 
ing. Motor DUpatching.Infantry. Arlillery.and Cavalry 
in action; Caring for the Wounded — the whole itory 
told in picture*. New material conttantly coming from 
the front. 

Photographic lantern *lides of all principal place* and 
ihiog* of inlerett in all the World. Underwood pic- 
ture* arc full o( life and human intereil and compel 
atleolion. New tlidei conitantly added. 

Cli*di a«d S«*d Fr«« Ceapeo for Full Particular* 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

417 FIfTH AVENUE, Dept. L NEW YORK 



FREE COUPON 

Cut out and ch«ck subivct 
for picture* ia which you 
ure Inlcrcsird. atif) mail to 
Dept. L., UxorawooD & 
liNomwooo, 417 Fifth 
Ave., New YurJc 

□ W.r Sl(d«« 

Q L*clur« S«nnoni 

[~1 Tr«v«l Lectures 

|~| Lantern Teaching 
Syaletn 

Q tadu*trj«l Laolero 
Cotirvei 

Slide* 

Q] Slide* from jrour own 
nevetiTea 

Q SlereoplicoBB and 
Lantern* 
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Britain's Case Against Germany 

Br RAMSAY MUR 

VnUmu « Wmtr, Vnhmiltr •( MmlniMi 

The book ii ■ iboit, ^^mr^ aai paftSkr cxpoolilon of:— (O The event* whick led up 

lo \hc «jr, and the way in which Germany hi- i-nn lnricil \hr vi.ir (j) The noxtoo* SM 
(1 Hurt u. 18 political thcorie* by which ,Geniun,v li >- :■<:■ n I > , i. :i -i- l . thcic nre not only 
analyzed, but answered. (^) The Hiatory or Modern Germany, stiiuwing how theae idr.-is 
and poticm came to win their aacendancy. (4) The Geman eonHitntion. (5) The threatm- 
in( and aitgreuive policy by which Germany hat aimed at world-wide dominion daring U r 
Ian tweniy tivr yrara. (6) The ttrpa which have been taken towards diminiahing war by 
all the civiliioi nation* except Germany, which baa coniittently opposed thcae attcmitta. 



lANGMANSi CREEN, « CO., PMbliihm 



NEW YORK 



»A Fortuii* to Ilk* Invsntoi*^ 

viM ra>4> ud ikfdt K U«m iiiiiBli vaofe ai tta bnk 
w» —4 Urn tc' »»IWg»i Wrtw M M omDt. 



T YOUR IDEAS 

,».00O offet»d for rj-rfnlil 
vrnlloua. B'r>k"IIawt<>OI><nln 

Btent" and "What to Invrnf 

■rot Irce. Sond rfjuih •kcu-h (.^r ln>a 
niport aa t« uatentnt.niiy. Pali riW ad. 
TrrtlKNl foraiiloatoartapcniw III Muo- 
Tjfaclnr«»r«' Joaninl>». 

GHMBLEE & OUNDLEE, Patant Atty'g 




M. flromniTrz 



J. W. Bowcn & Co. 

2S «d 26 Exduoge BdUoo 
Baton. Mmh 

American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

and SubiadiariM 



Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

AMullc lalUlas^SIWaU It.. Mew Tark 

AfaiMlHariat aad iaiaal Traatttrlallaa 
. tm* WIU lata* Pallclat Maklat Laii Pay 
•kU la Bwoae %mt Oriealal Caaalriea 

Otarteml ky Iha state of New Terk In IMS. 
WM pncedfd by a alack coupaDf ot a •Irnllar 
■MMt The latter company naa llqnlijati'd and 
put It lU capital, to tli« etiaut ot tlOO.000. 
waa oaMI, wlib coaeeal ef the Meckboldan, hy 

the Atlantic MatMl iMlMMa Oo 

rapaM witb a bonw aM IMiN«t at 
tloD of two year*. 
Dttrinc Ita aitatanca tke eo«i' 

pany haa liieurad property 

ta tke *alae of I 

leea t i a d pmaluaia Hmnm U 

tka aileBl ef r—- — 

raid loHaa dorfa« that paiM MMtlJHO-ao 
taatd cartMaitai af piaflli _ 

ta dealer* «b11MOO.oo 

Ot wbM ilMia iMfa keaa » 

darned nwT^O.OO 

Luelaa oatabiadlBg at 

eat time T,IM^.oo 

taticaat^paM ob eertlfltalM BLlfcWO a 

OaOaSmker uI'mu.' itha a» 

aets af tkt aaapaay 

aaiaatad t* VUmAUa 

The prollta of Iho ronpany remt to the 

aatiin-41 -ml nri' dlilili-il aiiniially DpoB the pte- 

niliir»> t> r^iiliiiifi'il diirlns tfae year, tketaky 

rrtiiK-Liijc tlio ri>«t of luiaraocr. 
I'lir irrir (!!vii1i-nda, rrrtiaeatea ate liaaed 

•uM.'f't ir. >ii<hi.rda of iBterrst aatll order^Kl 

to U' r>'<ii-i'ii.<'.i, 111 oeconiaaea vMk ttaa cbar» 

t.r. 

A A H VVl'.N. Pi-M. 

consn H < Ki.iiKKT. vif*-Pr»a, 

w am i: II uoDii i'Aiu<()Ns. id VIce-Praa. 

CHAai.ES K. FAV. ad Vtce-Prea. 

0. aTAMTOM ru>nvjoMM. 8n> 



TYPEWRITERS t\iTo^sll 



buUtlttnurnwn FnitortM. Crwy 
!• guaruitvMl for ut-v >c<«r. 
R«niliift«iit pOtotW Smlttit llltoMO 
Untf«rwoo4t|i5lofao R«yftl« i35lo»4S 

\V*h«vriir»irfS Hit.:'. fcTrilaiiii I(-*.t'.1 Infi 

AMEJUCAH WRniNG MACHINE Ca. Uc..M5 BrM4«v.N.T 




ELOCUTION 



by MAIL 
il PnUie 



JUfl WoeM yoa Uke to atodr EfeeulioaT 
JH^M 1 »iU Kive yuu LESSONS t 
^M^^Hb and teach you the art ol 
^i^^KH Speakinc, Drajaatlc Raad hi g and 
^^^■B Eutartaiaiaa. Elocution will make 
^^^^Hl you popular and earn you money. 
^^^H* With my Imnnii tnothm con teach 
their CSJIdm to R*cita. Only the 
^^^^ beat literature tuuKht. U you cannot 
go away to reboot, thia Is your opportunity. Send 
4 cent atamp for S«aaple llkatoaled R«citatiofb 
Addreu 
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DELSARTE COURSE IN EXPRESSION, 

2632 W. " • — - - 



it. K. 



Grand Blvd.. Detroit. Mkbi 



I atlare Wnltnr It. Bi-njaiiiln. ri". 5tli Af.. N.T. 
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\mtmNC THE PHOTOPLAY 

\ »l ( Witidn n <fr*< y-^-'.yi-i, I. Mai I., .r-tir l«tj. ISl.-.t. 



ORATIONS, AiMrnie*, Debates, Eusrs, etc. prepared 10 
•I del. 

P. A. Mium tmM*r Aemer. iuttok. o. 



HUOKAKTH KXCKAKni: KA rioN'AL BAVX OF 
TI1£ CITY OF MEW XOUC 

Oeaaahw T, ttU. 
The aaaaal BMetlag tt the eteellhaldefa a( thla 
bank for tke eleetleo of DIreetora fer tkf eaaalng 
y<-ar «lll be keM at the banklag keoar. No. S8T 
Broadway, on Tasaday, the tSth day of Jengary, 
between the haul a( 

im MKW TOUE CnmtAL RAIUKUD 00. 

New York, December ajrd. 1914. 
A dividend of One and One-ouarter par cant. 
(i)4^> on the capital aiock of thia Company haa 
been decfaired payable Fcbnianr lat, 191s. at the 
office of the Trcaaitrer. to fteckholder* of record 
at iJie clooe of bnaiDcse January 8lh, 191}. 

EDWARD U ROS.SITF.R, Treasurer 



DIVIDEND COUPON 
CERTIFICATES 

PATABU ON DOUMDAT AMY TMB 

THISB tartlllcalai are braid Ii area awMpIr* el 
ilOO.OO. Thaybea«dMdea<tal«ka»iaof dpar 
eaat per anaain. payable semi-aaaaallr Ifoaa tka draa 
c4 iliac, and bava daoa ea far M yaar*. 

They abo parileipala In aa addltlaaal dlrldaad at tke 
c>i4 ol each tirs years, aelUag T par ceat faraeck year. 

Tkey aiaaaphrsecared by kt« awttsaaa on hniais : 
pari ol tke piiadpal sod all of the iaiarast kaiag paid 
back ta ■* each nwoik. 

WaafVlheeMM Sa<liic% A<«rlMloa In iMs 
frict ntwrvliSm ol III. St .1, hulMiii/ •m! Ij 
Ktwv ol th. ImI biiilMW ni«-n in cli 



S.nit to. l«Ak1fft ua tr 
7 1-5 cot |mM on rt 
S5-00 Mir«] BMinllily. SI 
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old maps. The author informs his read- 
ers with engapinjr candor that he had 
started out to write a history of Ala.s- 
ka, but a.<< his materials accumulated 
for the period of early Russian explor- 
ation he ttinied aside to write the 
Rtor>' of eastern Siberia and the ex- 
plorations in the northern Pacific in- 
stead of completing hia orifi^inal task. 
The conquest of Siberia and Alasia. 
which added to nraeh to tht waalth and 
prfldtige of tin TMf** Mvln and 
to dm gaofiaiiliieal kaontodia of the 
civilind mrld, ii • fudnatiiiK story 
of daring and achievement altbo 
marred by the cruelty which always 
occurs when bands of half-barbarous 
adventurers forcibly subjugate wholly 
baitarow native races. 

RiMaian SfpoiMfeii on tA« Faaife 

HOW THB WEST WAS WON 

Wltk inx» tiie tlkoschti 4if miv and 
a raawakenad imliUe fa twe s t in Ida* 

tory, Professor Robert McN. McElroy's 
latest contribution to the history of our 
western states will be jfratefully re- 
ceived. The Winning of the Fnr West 
is announced aa a continuation of The- 
odore Roosevelt's Winning of the West, 
and ^ivp-s a most vivid and intimate 
account of the .stormy days when Texas 
was annexed, of the Oregon Controver- 
."ly. the purchase of Alaska, and tha 
Me.xican war. Professor MciSlTajr iMt 
found letters of Jackson, wfaidi hava 
never been published, and the great 
bpoilnnan ia iwra sliowii In a brig^tar 
Hcht tfwB aaval. Tha irock eoauliMa 
vahM as a referenoe book wMi brli^ 
nanrativa quality. 

Tka Ifmninp of tkt Far IFdM. W 
Robert McN. McEiroy. New^iSl 
a r. PntOMM SoM. SLM. 



Hhnself a member of the Royal 
Academy, and son of C. R. Leslie, R. A., 
Georpe Dunlop Leslie in his Inner Life 
of the Royal Academy, gives an inti- 
mate account of the art schools of the 
famous British institution, together 
with many now aiifcdotes of MiUais, 
Leighton, Turner, and a brief descrip- 
tion of Whistler at work and play. Mr. 
Leslie's work is an admirable sottrea 
for historical data, and bai^ 
a ehatlgr cbaim wfaidi ravaala 
sdonslf tha apMt of tha Aeateqr. 

Duttoik I 

aVLn HOT ALWAYS lOLLOWED 

A most timely book that should clear 
up much existing? discussion about neu- 
trality, mines, war at sea and the 
Hagrue treaties is the Outlbua of 
ftrrttatiotia/ Law by Admiral Ohatlia B. 
Stodcton. The present voloma piaaoate 
tha avolotion of tha law of natiama tnm 
the time of Grotius to tiM opanlaf of 
the Oraat War of 1914. It la a mH, 
well-selected compilation of recognised 
authorities rather than intarpretatioa 
of the tread of BMdom 
relations. 



FROM THE KENTUCKY KOtrVTAIim 

Sight to the Blind, by Lucy FanBaBp 
gives another pathetic yet honomiaa 
ttt ooDdMona wtlli wUdi tha 
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settlement school in the heart of the 
Kentucky mountains has to contend 
and its splendid results. The little 
storj', as unpretentious as Mothering 
on I'eritnim. i- slipt in between an ap- 
preciative intrcniuction by Iiia M. Tar- 
bell and an afterword by the author 
telling of MRM of the work that has 
ban doM for th«M "littie mhm and 
daughtm of the Bsvolottoa." 

Macmillan. IL 
COKPEWBATIOirS FOH THE VEOETAKIAJT 

Thanks to the mother of invention, 
the ranks of the vegetarians are swell- 
ing: rapidly. Who knows but the proph- 
•ciea of prolongation of lif« will be f ul<- 
filled and a race of centenariaaa ranilt? 
Marie Mellvaiiie Gillmoie haa piepared 
m moat cenvl*ta teoeipiteok on jfeat- 
laae Ceofaffb tadndlnf iMfial and lib- 
eral uata of dieese and fruits, vtg- 
etable trelatines and meat substitutes, 
and especially valuable menu sugges- 



B. P. Oattea. W. 

Muitt PtoUatantium Adapt Chrktian 
ScienevT The Rer. Dr. J. Wfaithrop 
Hegeman, a clergyman of the Episco- 
pal Church, answers this question with 
a derisive alTirmative. He holds thut 
Christian Science bears much the same 
n:-lation to Protestantism today as early 
Christianity did Id the Judaism of that 
period. The author doubtless has a com- 
petent understanding of Christian Sci- 
ence, but he is singrularly defective in 
his logic and in the knowledge of the 
gwiiwa ct nodmi Puileilanlliiiii 

Haipm. n anu. 

BTMPATHY WITH BAKITT 

The ever-prf)blemati('al and popular 
small boy again attracts his share of 
attention in The Training of a Work- 
ing Boy, by Rev. H. S. Pelham. As a 
man who has become a theorist only 
after a broad experienee^ the author 
candidly and ainply dlaeoma fha Eng- 
Uah working lad, hie environment and 
Ma neede, Ua individnality and its de- 
vOoptnent not thru charity, bat thru 
aoanadadilp and aaderstandliiy. 

noH nrDEBOASTSir to ooixaoi 

The germ of practicality in The In- 
dustrial Training of a Girl, by William 
\. McKecvcr, is a vigorou.s one or it 
would have miserably perished in such 
an atmosphere of sentimentality, but 
when disentangled from "baby hands" 
and "soft little finger."!" the au- 
thor's latest educational tr('ati;-.e offers 
his usual constructive and valuable nia- 
teriaL 

HacmiUon. 60 cenU. 

raoK THB auuTH's rom or vibw 

Webster and Hayne, in their great 
speeche.*!, touched on most of the con- 
stitutional arguments advanced in 
Richnrdnon's Defense of the Sunth.. by 
J. .A. Kichardson. Its six hundred pages 
are concerned with provinp that the 
North, and not the South, was the en- 
emy of the Constitution. A sincere pa- 
triotism marks ft walk wUdl otiMfWise 
assBH futile. 

A. n. OSMwtfL 



Most painters are anxious to do good 
work. Most painters know the good that 



Zinc 

does in paint You are the deciding fac- 
tor. Do you want the best paint on your 
house — or don't you? 

Oar booMtl. "Your Mow." UOt tritf. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Kooni 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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The Truth About Poultry 

Gal die Fads by 

"One- 
^Man 
iPonltry 
Plant 

Mik ■ Ihm« ShI Asm 

By DR. N. W. SANBORN 

REAL »erk. "rth re*! poultry, on a ff*l K*m Rn«b»(l 
Farm. Tfct« <sa sln<pJe mofr ol wtt^i tuk bc<« dun* 
' r A aiM. M la»ty-4*« jreut at t»«n btai ami citr 
' i iuifaed, pntaf mi W pncttc* ol nwUktac. lHivin« » 
til urm In Ute blU couMrr* Md malrliif ■ vicceat ■>! the 
4 . !,■ n*. \.H oiiJr U faring «( ch»ik« and (hf imnAitC' 
I -.1 'I J-lull f.iwj t,iii,;.lrrrlv ..jicrr.). Ujt tlip In'fifrt.Of 
vi.-^ HI — . 1^,1 It „i( gr^i'Hiig, grj-n rolling and ch^ iModuc- 
i*.fi t>( r. JW. t^,ii CA&ituI l)« e^.iprc1o«| a fvii ikrm. Vmi 
tfTt r->H'.\ |d_i«^4rrlr foua.! 111 pnnt. Tlw trJih ahoul 
^..^Jiry 4> (quaJ tn ftrlnel l»r nn > niM mm pauHrr Urm. 

Ym Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 

ouB spaciAi. orma-i^e ci^f Mm 

rmhrr ruai, ta mht ptnt (book totmi. *ad 
llw Amoteui rwknr Aitnc4M, •■■ jmh (nr 
wtfr Waa., bMk cna Admuut. dMi MB. Im 
«Blrtl.otka««t>Ur ' ' 

fciid up-ut'du* an iMwkrir 1 

r>*(n itiuwtilv. Mn». « I'^jr 3 ■konttii' ifltaj lOcn. Sunpla 

uluicAN na.ni advk»ti. si7ii4dihiHk.$niaM;iiT. 



"Confemion is good for Uw aral." 
"Yea. but if s be4 for the npotatiaa."— 
7sle Refr4. 
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Geo. R. Read 6k Co. 

REAL ESTATE 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 



NEW YORK 



DREXEL & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 



MORGAN, GRENFELL A CO. 

LONDON 
No. 22 Oia BtomI StTMt 



MORGAN. HARJES & CO. 

PARIS 

SI 



tMlbiM baaikl tad told s* Camniitioa 



Olfilii LMiot Im TMtakn. malhU* la all 



August Bdmont & Co. 

BANKERS 

No. 43 Enchaooe Place 
Am oomsroirflBim or the 



Messrs. Rothschild 

fjmiiniit Pluii Mid yttimt^ 

hsue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 

world. 

Draw Rills of Exchange, and maki: 
Telegraphic Traiisftrs to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California, 

I-xrcutc orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 



Blake Brothers & Co. 

50 Ezekatft PUm M Mat* Stmt 
NBWTMtt 



D«al«r» in 



NEW YORK CITY 

AND omn 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 




THE MARKET 
PLACE 




MINIiniM PRICBS AND 

8PBCULATION 

For four montha tba Stock Exchangre 
was closed. It is now aptn with the un- 
usual natoiction npon trading of a 
miniiiMBi ]Nf)m bmlar babw wUdk 
stodn ni bonda mur bo aoU «n 
the floor. It fa an Iiitaraatlng w p a riwc ia 
for Wall Street— tilo porlwpa • painful 
one — and out of it may come ▼aloable 
lipht upn'i snme vcxt question'; that 
arc perennially subjects' for debate, 
.'^tiick speculatiiin has .ilways Ijcrn cnn- 
di'tnned by many who Inoked at iL from 
only one point of view, and that a lim- 
ited one, as an unmitigated evil practi- 
cally identical with gramblingr. On the 
other hand, free speculation in aeeurl- 
tiea liaa been adjudged bjr most serious 
studanta of ttia snhjaetB aa an indis- 
penaaUa and thovoly naaful accompani- 
ment of an open aeeorlty market The 
financial world fa now havliif an op- 
portunity to see what a atoek axehanva 
without speculation is lika. For tha 
minimum price barrier makaa apawla- 
tion practically impossible. 

The writer in the New York Tivu ff 
Aiinnli»t who uses the signature The 
Orlonker has set forth some interest- 
ing thoughts on this .subject, which we 
cannot forbear reprinting. It ifl not that 
we agree with all that he says. But 
what he says is stimulating to thought. 
And what we need mora than anything 
elae in our consideration of tlia prob- 
lama of tha financial wwrld Is tbou^it. 
Prejndteaa, fooUngs, aantimanta, im- 
preaaions are eaay to acquire. Thinldng 
is hard work. Any one who chn help oa 
to think is doing a service. Thte wa be- 
lieve The Onlooker does: 

"Wall .Strert's experimr-nt with n 
minimum price Kche<lulp hclnw which 
transactions on the Stock Kxihaniro 
shall not take place has yet t<i ju.stify 
itself by results; Nut when it has done 
so, as it probably will do, it will be all 
the more a text for those who in the fu- 
ture may seek to attack the economic 
desirability of unrestricted stock market 
fluctoations. It is a subject that has 
been Toiy little diseoned, beeaose, far 
one reaaoB, aoMy Is me ef what will 
happen. There are certain definite facts, 
however, which cannot by any subse- 
quent circumstances be altered in the 
least. One ip. that by putting up their 
shuttcrH all over the world, the Stock 
Exchanges openly confest that the con- 
vertibility of securities in large quan- 
tities without riiiticc is like nearly ev- 
erj'thing else in the world, a limited 
convenience, so that only provided the 
emergency be great enouf^, securities 
are not convertible at all. Another fact 
is that thtf use of free speeulatioa as an 
infallible corrective baa bem dnled fn 
tbe honaa of its friends. 

"Tiieie la probably nobody thought- 



fully interested in the phenomena of 
stock market speculation who, on re- 
viewing at the end of a year the violent 
rise and fall in a few stocks, has not 
contrasted the sum of their fluctuations 
with the net reeoli 
Oa ass of it. Ob 
tlfloa» on disappofatnsBt «f Umin 
peetations, by reason of BMalpiilaliaB 
and tba cupidity and necessitiaa of 
speculators, a stock may have had a 
rise during the year of thirty points, a 
fall of twenty-five points, with a great 
variety of minor fluctuations, and may 
then have ended the year at a net pric«- 
change of oi ly fivL- points, as if noth 
ing had happened. And in many in- 
stances nothing has happened really tn 
change the value of the stock. Ita diri 
dend may hava leauUned the saus^ Hr 
eamloff power may hava beea aate- 
pairMlf and tiie pnpeiUon «f «hr 
shans ewned oiitrlght by bneatan Bay 
have eidy a Htde Incraased or d^ 
ereassd. But for all that, the stock hs' 
been a vortex of speculation ; many mil 
lions of dollars have lieen ?tnked, and 
won and lost, on the hazar<i of its goinp 
up ttr down. And for what use? Tht 
answers are well known. .Stock Ex 
ihanpc speculation, says Wall Street 
serve? a very useful purpose, and, not 
withstanding its sbtise, it is worth al' 
it costs. Evil ia inseparable from good 
And the greatest vse of speculation is 
that it keeps a market for securitiea 
In changes of ei^tfas and quartess ba- 
tween transaetians, on whkb at any- 
time yea can bay or adl vary luv 
amounts Withoot notice. That is, on ear 
side, convertibility, and, on the other 
aide, the way of finding instant employ 
ment for large sums of idle money. 

"That .Stock Exchange speculatioi 
does serve that purpose none will deny 
That it is worth what it costs will be 
disputed by many, and that, under cer- 
tain exceptional conditions, speculation 
not only is not worth what it costs hot 
cannot be afforded at all is now the 
testimony of the financial world itself 
Everybody knows that if the Stock Ex- 
changee of the world had net dessd m 
the beglBBiag ef war last Aagnst ttaw 
wmdd have been a fensfsl paiie^ li» 
wlildi prices wrald nave fausn Mad- 
long, and in which quotations would 
have represented not values at all but 
the necessities and unrea.soning fear* 
of the sellers. Equally, everj'body know* 
that the liquidation, if unrestricted, 
would have run its course in a little 
while, that whatever had iieen sold had 
also been bought, and that the sellers' 
loss would have been the buyers' gain. 
Indeed, there were some who had the 
courage of that logic and opposed the 
closing of the New York Stock B»- 
change, arguing: 'Let Eorope sell aat 
If die will; tiw AsMiieaa investor aad 
apsenlator toflatter will take mn e# 
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DIVIDENDS 



The Bowery Savings Bank 

>28 nilj 130 BOWERY. 

XEW YORK, rji-c. 14, 1014. 
A Sf'lnl-jtTiimu) Oivl<l''r.il at th«< ratr of 
TBREK and ONE-HALF Par Cent. 
pt»r aiiniitn ban l.neii rt'J atiO will 

be Ctv0)ti*4 (o tlt*)Kialtura uii all Bums nt 
$&.00 and upnan] aii<l pot rx<'i-i-<tliiK 
ii,O0O wblcb shall harp bi^n tli'iioalKtl 
■t ImM thro* Dionth* on tbv Drat dar of 
Janoarr unt, anil nlll Ik- iiaraMi- ou 
•IHl liftur Muuduj, Jamnri IS. IDIS. 

Umy d«iMait*d bafon Jaituarj 10 will dnw 
Inuraat from Januarjr 1. 1*1S. 

IIKNRV \. -Sl'llKXCK, PirriUi-nt. 

WIU.IAM n. KNOX. r',,ui|,ir.,|l,.r. 
JOHErn <i. l.UUiI K. .S.-. ri-lar>. 

(XEENWiCU SAViN^lANK 

Uoeorponird IM.) 
S. B. Om. ttk An. and 16tk It.. Itav Twk. 



On oil mitna frnm )t tt lft.K'> <!' l-"<Ui ra I'ti- 
tlll.'il to lii[rr.'>r nadMr til* !•> ..m- rjitr 
of FOUR PEB CEST. |W' •niium. ^ ii iiiiirh of 

thr ril.- .If THREE iir,il ONE-HALF PER CENT, 
per annnin on much of evfrjr ai'CKiiint aa ahntl 
•UMd tLOOO pvaUa «• ud Bntr M. loia. 

BafMlti mMM tm w teto* • «ltt tew 

iMmtt from 3AX. 1, UU. 



JAME.S QPINLiAy. PmiMmt 
I ll.u:ii:s M. DfTi'UKU. Trxaaarrr 
I ll\M ls M. B.^i OX, jn.. 
n O'llTN iTTIgoI.M. 



i^cn'tarlM 



Union Dime Savings 
Bank 



Aa InMmt.DMdoid (iiitk .CpMMnllvt) 
teWcs dcdmd at Hm mm •( 

Tkrc* 0«c-Hall Per Ccat 

per annum. Credited l.-inuary i, 1915, and 
payable on mA ■ftcr Tbufaifaiy, J an HI 



■91}. on all 
-La' 



tt, 
the 



n IMvat fran fumty i, 1913. 

ALEX. P. W. KTNNAN. Prc^ldrnt 
FK.ANCIS M. LEAKE, Tic;i9.irer 
WILLIAM G. KOSS. Secretary 



The Maohattao 
Savings lostitotioa 



Cw. 



SLallY. 



December >, I9I4> 

Tka Troateea of thia laMitution have de- 
du^ imctot (br thi ndaa cMlltod UMnto) 
■t titt iM of TBUDE AKP OHMALF 
PER CENT, per amnm «o all fWM um ca 
c««<Haf 4j,m« rcaniniiw on dipoih during 
(he three or tix monllis ending on the jMt 
in»t,, juyable on or after January 18, 1915. 

Dcpowt* made on or before Jutoaijr t> 
tfllfla dtmr inter cot from January 1, iptj, 
JOSEPH BIKD, VMddcnt 

CONSTAHT M. VIMD, S 

AKTHUB SnUU. AaA 



lA mon OWreOLTDATED MtVEB OOXPAJTr. 

Tbr Board of f)lr.Tt'.n hn« tulav il<vlnr"il a 
i«taUr qnartorlr <|lv;.l.-nil nf 2', . imtahli. Jiihg- 
•ry *>. I'm:., ir .i,->t. 1 ,,',1 r- ,r . . :m ,f n.-.-.^m- 

Iwr »I. I'.ll Tli. tiHii.r r ! I.H ..f -.I,.' C. mjtAiiy 

•111 rliiae bocmtirr 31, ISU, aud rvuurn Jannary 

U> ttu. 

S. J. UmSAT. »i ewU ty Md TiMoawr. 



the liquidation. The foreigner cannot 
afford tf) sell our stuff back to us at leas 
than we can afford to pay him for it. 
. . . Ami, indei'd, American specula- 
tors and investors would have ac- 
quired in that way some rare bar- 
gains, provided the desire of Europe 
to sell was aa great as was sappqped to 
be the case, aa it probably was not. The 
raMoning was flawless, but the correc- 
tive tras too heniic. It simply eoaldn't 
be tiiooght of auAuuir. 

"Speenlaton, of eoone^ oonM afford 
to see a torn per cent boDd eeO at fifty 
and a seven per cent ntilroad stock at 
eighty, and investors would have boai>fit 
them (greedily, no doubt; but in the 
meantime, what of the banks that had 
loaned, respectively, eighty on the bonds 
and perhaps one hundred on the .stock? 
What of the savinfrs banks and iii.sur- 
ance companies who would be unable to 
make their book.s balance, with their 
investments quoted at sncfa prices? 
There is no telling what would happen. 
Therefore the Stock Ezebaafs doaed 
up. And iflMii, in tisM^ tt eama.te «paa 
acain, speculation still couldn't be 
trostad to apply tha eorreetive, liquida- 
tion in excess of ^ ability of speen- 
lation to maintain reasonable prices 
W.1S ctiii doubted, and so the invention 
iof u minimum price .schedule, which 
j is to say to the European holder of a 
four per cent bond, 'You may sell it to 
us at eighty, but no chcapL-r,' or to the 
holder of a seven per cent stock, 'We 
I will buy that back from you at 106, 
but if you offer it at 100 we will not 
take it.' That sounds eattrgsMly irra- 
tional, and yet it was a Tory practical 
lUng to do. And that it is a restraint 
npon professional spaeolation in a la>se 
way only adds to its praetlenl valoi^ aa 
you will be told in Wall Strss^ iriiaia 
formerly you could hear only that spec- 
ulation, free and unrestrirted, under aT 
conditions, was the infallible corrective 
and, with all its avilai lias north what 
it cost. 

"Thrro ,Tre two reasons why the mini- 
mum price .schedule is a reHtraint upon 
large speculation. If a sp€c\ilator buys 
stocks for a rise, and the price sinks 
to the minimaa, tra&og eeases and his 
market is gone. Re cannot sell out; 
therefore, he cannot protect himself. If. 
instead, ba sells stodn for a fall, his 
profit Is Undtsd fay tiis uinimam price. 
. . . Nobody is anxions to assist specu- 
lation for the present. If the condi- 
tions are unftivi ral ie to the spec- 
ulator, then he nmII have to wait. That 
may bo all ri^ht; but it is denying 
much that has been s«id in the past in 
defen.se of the speculator's ri^jht of ac- 
cess to bank funds and the use of vio- 
lent flortnationa in the atoek aaadcet." 

Tha foDowinc 

noonead: 

Bank of Amriia. ■Htt-aanaL M par ernt. 
payabia Jannary t. 

MerefaaDta' Exrhant* National Boidi, Mmi- 
annual. 2 p«r cent, payable on and after Janu- 
ary 2. 

Unltad Stntea Hfn'tv f. L-npn •. i i-itT.t Co-ri 
pany. wjapona on Tw^nty-yrar [i.h^rirurf 5 ! • t 
c«nt l»lld*, paynhlr Janiiarj' ^ 

llowcry Savinita Bank, et:i(.L-jinnii:i-, 3'-^ i<r 



■OlrTH BBOOKLYif 
UISTIZUTIOM. 

ISO aeS ISi AUsatie A«a, 
«« 

Inlprrat at (hi- ntr at Fnl'R 
annum nill b<> rn-dltril tu UrtMtnltoVa 
mcntba iriiOliii: l><>c*'u>U*r ,11. lull, nn all acronnta 
•'iilll]>-d tbi-rf(<i fniiu Ki 00 to ^,000. |u]rablr on 
aii*l ufttT Jsiiiinrjr 15. KM3. 

l><>|H>alts niii<li< riti or hvfore Jannary 10, ISUa 
irlU dlBir liitrrrat from Jaaaary 1, Mia, 

WILLt.t» J. COnMBS. PmMnt 

CLAtumci a itcN.viNa. ~ 



V. T. 

Omr. per 
for tb* flS 



MATIOWAl 

of tiia City af Haw York. 

I>i-o. uibiT 22, 1914. 
The Board at Iilr<i'li>r« bavi- Chin dur <li'<-lar<-d a 
ai-uil-anaual dlvldt-iul of TIIRER PER CENT., frvo 
uf lax, pajalili- 'm and aflrr January S, IBIB, to 
ainekbolden of record i>t Ihr . i f iHialitpaa !>•- 
IS, 1014, i: V i vii ii u. Caablar. 



TH£ BANK OF AMEBICA. 

.-M York. Uvcpmbrr 18. 1SI4. 



riK' Ilnnril ,,r |i^..<t'.r» haTr today deelarad a 

i n.l-iiiini»al lilvld. ri! fi-tir(<'i-n (14) pet eeoL, 
r.. of lax. pn.viii.i.' J;iii.iiirv 2. irii.v to Maefc- 
. l l?'r« of nTi.r.| . r ■! ■« .i.i'- Th* traaafar 

»I11 rvuiolll ' i, . ,1 rl ):,rtil!H-, 4. IfllH. 



D. C HEATH * COMPANY 
BOSTOK. 
!'rcu-rr«il .'^ii>ck. 
Thfl rcgnlar iioartrrly dlridt-nd of ooe and tbrf«- 
qunrtrra |mt rrnr. baa W<-n divlared ^y tlw PI- 
mii>ra of tbU CuriKirailixi, payaMe Janaary t, 
teift, to prvfrrn^ aloekknldfrt af rrcocd ! >»««»■ 
tor M. IM4. Cbocfei win kr nltod. 

WlXriSLD S. SMYTH. TitaMl** 



WESTINGHOUSE 

ElaclHe A 



A qu^irtcrly dividend of lW% OB lh« FRI- 

Fi KKKi) >inrV <>( thi* Compoay wUI la paid 

J,im;nry i \. ">ii. ' 

A ihvi lrnd cif line per renL on tha COHMON 
oii ck <if thia Cominny for (be quarter cadlac 
Urc. .11, 1914, will be paid Jan. je. igis. 

liuih dividenda are payable to ftockMidcfa 0< 
record aa of Dec Jl, 1914. 

H. D. SHUTB, 

Now York, r>«-. S3. 1014. 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 



.\ Dividend of Two Dollan per 
will be p:.id on Friday. January 15. 191% 
to stockholders of record at the cIom of 

borincas on Tbursd^iy, IXc'tnlier 31. 1Q14. 

G. D. MILNE. Trt»aurer 

AMERICAN^TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Four Per Cent CoUateraJ Trust Bood* 

i: ouji'jtis fioni these l>i.n<I». p-i>.Tlj!f by tbcir 
lctfni> on January i, igi ^. at tlic office o{ tb# 
rrca»nrrT m Svw Y"ik will he paid by fks 
Il-.nUrrs' Trr,-,t ( ;>miany, 16 Wall Street, 



C. D. MILNE, Tr 




Invest January 
Funds in sale, OOB- 
vaoiam, aaaily convardUe 

Calvert Mortgage 

A D^WMMaS ^atflafa «-■§!■■ 

O rW0H wBaHnC —M 

Abnndanlly s.tfri^iiirdi'd by 
First Morlgagcs on Improved 
Real Estate, 

Issued in denominalions of 
$100.1X1. Duo two years from 
date and payable on demand at 
eay tiaaa thereafter. Interest 
chaeha mailed without (ail Janu- 
ary 1, and July 1. 

Write lor the book. 

The Calvert Mortoaoe Co. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 

"Bra«4«>T'° Can Ittm Craii4 Cfstril D<p*t 
]|h A*rai> Cirt from PeanirlTlaU SUXoa 




New and 



rinl-ClaH 

Rttii 
RMioaabU 

sa.so 

VVlltl 

Batri 

and up 

1 0 Miantu 
WtlkU40 
ThMlra 



H. P. STIMSON 

Fornn-rly witli Hotel Imperial 



THE 
BUCKBUNST£R 

645 Beacon StaMk 
Boston 

Situated at the junction of 
Beaooa St., Conunonwealth 
nd Bnwkline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles Rijrr 
and the Back Bay Feos,the 
joetfnnof The Mmmiter 
M unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or (or the 
accommodation o( tourists 
THHtnij ihs city in SiBiuiitf. 

Aptrtmenti of Two to Four Rooiai with 
Bath. Eitbtr Farntibtd M UafMslihtd 

Evtry UUam C i tiiliaw ni Unry 
GEORGE R. SANFORD. Manarer 

. T«L B«ck Bay 33S0 



BUriUI Univuxty GiaDUATI llilinirs 
draire* p<i»iii>-n as tnvcUiciK companion. 
TniorttiK it .'rvirril liriitih and AoMricu ttl- 



3,1, Th. It,. I. I . 



f\ w Smiih CalifoTiila. Box 

i,r:I. Vnrk. 



GET THE SAVING HABi r 
The baltlt of M*1nf hM t«-»n Itir in:! I i 
of mmuf a mall. It 1iicrcai«*« hla ^.-ir-r, -i ,t 
• lid mflkM bin a more ua*'ftil aieail.* !- <<f h >■ 
cU-ty. If a UWtl litis no <iite iHIt llllii«*-tf fi> 
pioiW* for bp in«r b* liHniTiH'd nlmiiljr In 
orriiiniilatlnc a •ulll'-lriit xiin t. mit r. rt tin' 
In Mi olil Tlil» nn 1- »t lir i lT.-.-i< il I v 

uiirclia'ioj; nn anniitlt- as ■f^t'«^l■-(i i •■ tl.t. 11. .im* 
Life Inauraiioe ComiMiiir of N. Yr.rl. 11.:- 
Will fMd a maeh lartwr Im . r.i.- timn rriti 1 c 
Abtalnrd frmn »»y othrr «l « 1(1|.-It mcun- In- 
Teatment. V'-r a «:imT>l*- [v- nrltf lo 
HOME LIFF INSt RANLt COMPANY 
Oto, E. Ida, Fniidaat. 

iNBioaimAT 




EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 

CONDUCTED BT BOWAEO EARLE PURINTON IN 
OONMBOnON WITH THM INDBPHNDCNT SmOXBNOY 




rriHE aim of the Service in to in- 
J_ crease health, energy, productiv- 
ity, opi)ortHnity, for ambitiout 
mm and women; to educate employees 
l» b»tUr, fwiekir and 9a»ier methods 
of work; to apreaJ scientific typtimitm; 
to aolvo personal problems and rur- 
motmt peraonal digiimJttm: to nuo th$ 
Btandario of Ammitm Uf* mi loftar 

WW www Vnnr Ww^rW OTH* 

Quontkm* on ktattk, work, businete, 
homo and mnrjfdatf Ufo wOl ho 
swered by Mr. Purinton, thru tho Qmw- 

twm Pnx or bij pergonal letter. Ptoaoo 

confine quei^tiotix to one i>heet. 

When books, iyixtitiitionn, manufac- 
ture», and other aid.i to cfftciency arc 
vicntiotied. thrij arc f'^t ''ccessarily en- 
dorsed. The Service, being a clearing- 
house of information, asfUHMt W f*- 
spotuibiUty for othora, 

Mr. A. C D.. Arlwna. *V«w to mm noiMr 

ay» tern at I eally T " 

Y<iu iin- iilri'udy I'fBfit'tit you put your 
wlu'lc mi'cuHjfp into five words, and brev- 
ity is tlic bruini of effirienry. Thnnk you. 
The five words were typewritten — thank 
you again. We have ha'i Hve-paire letter*, 
written with aea-itick fingers and a dlxcour- 
8f*d pen. WouM tlmt nil our fripnds miifht 
learn from yon. 

In the aolcnce of money-snvinit there are 
at Imst seven tnndamentals : (1) a rtgu- 
lar, stated income: (2) a tabulation of 
minimum expeoMa to keep you well and 
comfortable: (8) a strong, suatained mo- 
tive for economy; (4) a apecifip object; 
. (5) n saft>. iM?rmHnpnt and growing in- 
vestment: (6) a weekly or monthly appor- 
tionment of salary as recalvsd; (T) a 
trieodiv tmderstanding and aytMB ot » 
Operation on the part of your iiaOr aad 
others who may now be only too fiml to 
help you waste yonr money. 

Check up ou thi<i analysis. Kind where 
you are weak, or absent. Ilaring rated 
yvondf, set jwnndf to strengthen the 
wMk spots and to 0B In tli« empty places. 
Raving is nlmont wholly a quextion of d<>- 
lilH-rnto ili'tt'iminntion, careful planning, 
nnd rigoniiiK ndhi rpnce to your plan. 

Prof. A. H. n.. Ii'WA. "Win you do me the 
favor of aivinc me a UUksiaslv OB Efll- 
cienty t" 

Such n work is now in preparation, but 
re(]uircn the utmost care. The field is fo 
vast, the brnuches are so many, and the 
reliable text* an SO fsw, tbat tlie wbol* 
range of publiaUag houaaa mint b« cwr- 
•rad. Tott win be aotlM whaa «ot BB- 
Book I4at b raadr lor dlotrllNitlon. 



and a large degree of your mentality. The 
mnselea that surround thexe organs — not 
the Kuperficial muscles of nrma and legs — 
will improve your circnlntlon, digestion, 
vitality and longevity. The rowinit-machine. 
parallel bars, flying nn^';, imnf-hing tMg. 
and other gymnaaium devicen for 8tr«Dg<£- 
ening ths torso iBimigg are ■nporior to uB 

biceim-bMBtltea. 

Ask tlM Editor of Phurteal Ooitmo, 
FlutiroD Baildinc. New York City, far a 
method at nua^bnUdinc to nut 



A nallagll atadent, California. "Can you auic- 
' a syftam «( ■lte(c^■a that jriU. make n* 



a prtta^winning afUotsT 

dovelop mr Meaps— la than any 

teed, method T" 

Why do you wish nn overitrown hici-iis? 
Are yoti studying to becrimf :i blm kMiiith? 
Or do you uierrly want to "sfi^.w off''" The 
youth who bousts of his bici-ps dtn-s bo 
because be hasn't uy brains to boast of. 

You nak for a "quick, guaranteed, 
method." There !« no siu'Ii thinf. in ath- 
letics or uny i th^r lielij nf wi>rlliy ejj- 
deuvor. The KiiMninteed method ia always 
slow, usually hard, often ufly and painful. 

An for muscular dev«fepment. ainj at the 
torso — you haven't time, as a student of 
Efficiency, to bother much with the biceps. 
Tour lama and baart and stoniadi and 
liver and aolar plaiua maka joax healtb— ' 



H. ■„ Wbeomaln. "T«u have a vlial 

PBpei to preach, one that I rhnrolv nppre^'ist* 
am (speelally interCTte<! ir> ihr phiwe of in- 
•fllcleney cauxml by Ihp u»c r.f «l,v,l;,>l. The treas- 
urer nf the larirejt fnctorv in rhii city telk n»» 
ih>iii Tr. Dt-r rent of ail their a.-cldtntji hava been 
d je riirertly lo drink. Where can I sat i 

ii'i" xubilsstf I hasa *- — 
tin;'>- I'^^teiB in avr aril 

month." 

Congratulations on ynur enterprise and 
wifuiom — you are beginning a temperance 
rttorm ia the. right way. by getHng faeU 
on tbe «ioiMf4l»M dne to liquor. Your leaf- 
let, encloaed. on "Making Prohibition Senti- 
ment" is a masterly document — I wiah that 
every tempenince nflvrvnle miitht rend and 
profit by it. Ilard-hrMili-il men hnve nn use 
for soft-hearted theories; and the teaching 
of temperance will become a part oi the 
welfare work in bnaineao oorporatlaae 
when we establish tempernnce on a basis 
of lojfic, science, nnd pecuninri^ gain. 

The Ktntlstics yoti reiiuire may probnhlT 
be had from the National Civic Federa- 
tion. Mctro|K>litan Tower. Twenty-third 
Street, New York City. Write Mr. Ralph 
M. Easley, organizer and executive head. 
Be sure to mention Tlie Independent, nnd 
to enclose atamped. nelf-addreat envelope. 
A book, "Tbe Anti-Alcoho] Movement in 
AumM^ by Earnest OonVm. Fleming H. 
B«v«l & Oo„ 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, may contain useful Information. A 
pamphlet, "Can Insurance Be Applied to 
Lengthen Life?" recently prepared by A^ 
thur Hunter, chnirman Mortslity Investi- 
gation, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 346 Broadway. New York OHj;, al> 
fers eloquent facts on temperance. Tnto 
.\nti-Snloon League, lfi6 Fifth .•Vvenue. 
New Yorl^: City, should be able to cive yoii 
valuable dnta. The American Sfagazine for 
October. 1912, published «n article on the 
scientific cure of alcoholism being em- 
ployed at the Charles B. Towns HospiUU 
'/73 Central Park West. New York City. 
Alcolioli«ni is I" iliwase iiioie than n crime. 
In til.- v;il,„.tr fliiTe lire factors uf psychoj- 
ogy, food, fatigue, heredity, wx-inlfility, and 
ether lymBtomatic causes which "drive a 
man to drink." These must t>e changed or 
removed. 

Intolerance is a form of Intemperance- 
do not be intemperate yourself. And re- 
memlwr that the aaliHin in "the poor man's 
club" ; your problem its not merely to enact 
Ito abolishment, but more to pnnride a 
aatisfying subetitate. Where shall worUac- 
men gather, and talk and joke_aBd BmSo 
friends, if not in the saloon? 
out — then doee tb« saloon t 



Mlas A. i. 8, aoBlh Dakota. "I wouU like 
to Ket material tor aa oration on Efldener ; or 

if you know where I coirM ire' one atreadv 
writlen. I nhould he vrr> ^'!jt,l u, pKy for it." 

You do not vrant an oration somebody 
else wrote — you want the benefit of writ- 
ing it yourself. We will soggest books ooa- 
tnining ninterial, when we know exactly 
what you need. Is the oration to be on gea- 
cral elBciency. industrial effloleocy, edvea- 
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rffirirncy. or any othtr special Und of cS- 
dency? Thi<ro !ir<' Hs many klndl U tttBK 

are trades and profesKkms. 

Among the standard book* AvalUUa for 
yonr pnrpoHe may be mentioned ; "The Ed- 

tio«tion of Solf." bv Dr. Paul Dnboiii. 
Funk and Wnjtnulls : ' Tli.^ Efficifut Life." 
by Dr. Luther Hiilwy (luliek, noiiWedny, 
I'ajcp & Co. ; "The numaii Msi liine." by 
Aniold Bennett. Oeorjte H. Dornn <'om- 
pur: "Human Efficiency," by Pr. Ilora- 
ItoW. Pre«MT, O. P. Pntnam'H Rons. All 
(ban puWisherfi fiDve New York ("ity head- 

qmrlcrx. 

Would it not be a good idea for your 
daas to prcaent to your acbool, on ttradu- 
ation day, a r«fll Rfliriracy library? You 
eoald buy for f 12 or $1B ten or more val- 
natde worka on the mibjpct. Then you could 
order a neat nhelf or rack from ii loctil 
eabitii't-mnker ; and thus leave !i must use- 
ful reminder of your claaa for all ttte classeii 
yat to eiMM. We abooM b« ^ad to pre- 
pan a mtamkicf for yon to raad on gntana- 
tjon day. at the prewentatloii oereraonien. 
Might not this b<> mnile ii utiinin- iiud en- 
joyable oeoasion. reflcN-tiriit h"ni>r and 
credit on the enternri'-e of y<nir cIiik!'? May 
we not help you plan mich a program? 



Mr. J. H.. N«w York City. "I am ansioaa 
la kaow all there In to know aboot Efficiency. 
H a wtif i . it mmit nfciinarily take a Ions tim* 
kefnn vinir !>eriea ot atKito eaa ba amtplatad: 
arc thi'ri' no mora 4nH SMBBa t* Mns abaot 

the dnirnl re*uHf" 

1 have ntudiod and exnerimented four- 
taen yearn — and am only beginning to un- 
derstand the subject. Tou hope to mavter 
it in a few weeks. Your enthusinxm is fine 
— follow it. But your dofk in faxt regu- 
late it. EfEciency meiin" ii tunc. >itrnilv pull 
toward a great life-purpooe. We could tell 
yoa of iuRtitationa tbat daim to worii mar- 
vda of bcaltb and wealth oremiffht — but 
wa win not do it. Such a aerrice would lie 
■eltber bonest nor efficient. 

A aeries of talks and lerturex. for mem- 
bers of achoolM (iiid <siri>iirati<in>' in <;ri:U 
er New York and vicinity, has Iw-en 
planned, ia now being prepared, and will 
•e out in effect aa soon us possible. 

The first of these talks will be iriven at 
the West Side Y. M. C. A., of New York 
City, on Tuesday evening. January 12th. 
the subject being "How to Study Rffirien- 
cy." All our men readers in the city are 
iBTitcd. As other meetings are held, you 
will be adriaed. Meanwhile, follow Hi-wely 
and reiriilnrly the articles and the Que«- 
ticn I'.mv . y<.\i will nee here many ways of 
reaching sooner the goal of your ambition. 



"Wen. tbe New Torlc Stock Exchange is 
open again, Mrs. Nuricb." "I'm so glad. 
Now thoaa poor men can go off tbe curb." 



report tw 

• (nr Ckmni 



Ho! 
lu can 



Bobby — Klsie. T — I Move von! 
"Oh. itobert:" 
^;;|W^^SkinBy Adama dared m 

Bix — I see there's a 
land that c^mcrete bases m 
Don have been found there. 

Dix— Hon't beli.\,- .-i wm-ti you hf 
frwn Holland. The geftgraphy soya it is 
low. lying country. — BoMtom T mu or ip l, 

Mrs. Henpock— Is tbtra Mj dUttmet. 

1 he<Kl,,re. do JWD KMW, betWCa ■ fott Ukl 
a fortreso? 

_ M r. Hanpcck — I should imagine a fi«rt- 
Itoi. my lore, would be harder to silence ! 
^L'tnilon Opinion. 

Faint heart ne'er won fair lady : but fair 

Tin,], said tko ■ball boy. "I hear Tom 
'v » '* 8°*°* *" marrie<l one day this 



MiBWfered the father. "Mr. Morse 
toLwy three days mora." 

IMIM. "they give then tnmrtU^ io eat 
art tbey a.^k for, don't tki^. fiSnF'— JTaic 



INFORMATION ! 



The Itidependent invites inqtiiries from its readers, and will gladly unwcr 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or bastncs*; the 
best hoteli^ laige and anuill; die beit routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and tea: toora donwitic and foretnt. Thu Department 
is under the supervukm of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and faTorab^ known becauM of Ae pmoad knowl- 
edge possessed by its manaKenwot tc|ardiiu[ hoteb CTerywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and Mth atreet. New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Franciaco, CaL, where jeraonal ioquiry may be made. Addrcat 
invdrica by maB to INFORIIATION. The In«k|iendent. New York. 



Japan Tourist Bureau 
Affortb Facilities QtuUb 

laformatioa given 
Introduction* ittued 
Itiner&riet arranged 
EjtiinAtet furniihed 
Booklets (upplied 

I f you conlemplale a trip ta jMaa affile to 

the New York Office. 

JipM Sidi^t 1€5 Bkniiiiiy, R. T. C 




The But Hi-cul«r Ssrvtces 
t» EGYPT, I>UIA. CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES. JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA. NEW 2tA- 
LAND. Roaaa Wsrld 
Trips and Wlatsr Tsars 



MTlMSmMlaB Ami 



onumiHisSi-M 



THE BIG PIIVE WOODS 

IS THE PLACE FOR HEALTH 

PINE TREE INN 



I AKrin kNi. N, J. 



Basic Efficiency 

To ic«ep worldng, yoa orast kaop w«B 

Without health, othrr rffiricncy is ttn|X]9!iible. 
n « 10 keep well uilhoul drngi, through form- 
•■•t: natural health h.ibiti>. is i«ught m Good 
!.-,\LTii— « pocket magazine iuuetl monthly for 
l.ny men. Not dry and lechniesi— 4>ut intentel^ 
tnterc«tin( and easily understood. $t a year until 
March jtat, toi; — after that date, (j ■ year. 
Saatpla am FSEE. Address— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

312 W. Main Street. BatlU Craah. Micliisui 



HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C 



Prisato Parii 100 m 




TliroU(th i'ullmun (r-.mi 
New York. The fineit 
jjolf ct>ur»ct m i\n: South. 
1200 milei oi connecting 
.lulomohilr roadi. 40,000 
acrri ihooting preacrve 
with aoedmi^aaddagi. 
naeuseijroinddu haiaai, 
(aa huatnia. trap ilwotia^ 
aiedal dur^. tntftnH 

lournamenla in aO iports. 
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BOTH SIDES 

SHALL W£ ENLARGE 
OUR ARMY? 




A DEBATE 



RESOLVED: That the army of the 
United StcUes akouid be enlarged and 



A RESOLUTION introduced recent- 
ly into the House by Representa- 
tive Gardntr and into the Senate 
by Senator Lodge calls fMi- tl.c , i ca- 
tion of a National Security Commis- 
sion "to make investi^ration into the 
question of the preparedneaa of the 
United States for war, defensiv* or of- 
fensive." This resolution has aroused 
iridespread discussion, much of which 
MBton mbMt the qmriUoD of enlBiging 
tlM Mny. 

HBT FOB THE AFIIRMATIVB 

T. The prMent position of tbeDnitcd Statsa 
nmoiiK (lie i>owcn B CMs s l tatss Bflltuy 

pre|iHreiloeca. 

A. Onr desire to amid war esaaoC 

(vnrantee im nKaiimt it. 

B. A viDsle niitinn mnnot unfely re- 
duce (I rm II men to. 

C. The follou'inic miiy cnime friction: 

1. Our extended (oreiicn (Mllej. 

2, The Monroe Uoctriue. 

If OsnMHir wiaa tiw nanyw war 
hn Sontli Amwlcan trade snde^onfM- 

tion mav i>n>vr n nifiiinf; .Tnimn mny 
cauMe troublf if Ihr Allii-n witi, 

D. \Vp ciirnmt ti-ll wluit pnrt wi' may 
hare to takf in iln' i;uro|M-ini war. 

1. Our neutrality may be Wulated. 

2. Our effortx at nedistk« will bo 
better reK|>eeted if we are in a poaitioa 

• o piiforiv dri i^iKtis, 

K. In till" riiil \ic |Tuti:itiIy liiive 

to intervene in Mexico. "Iiilervrntinn 
. . . will prove the sole alternntive to 
nn indefinite utate of anarchy." Sydney 
Hr M.kH in MneteeKth CemUtrv, 75: lllH. 
.Ii.tic. Ift14. 

II. 'I'lic T'tiited StBtes army w not pre- 
p«i<'<i f'lr wiir. 

A. It iH amaller than the armies of 
Runia, Gemaajr. France, Aastrlat It- 
aly. Japan, flreat Britain or HezioOb 

B. It laeks a trained rewrve. 

C Both the repilar iiriiiy and the 
militia are below war strength beciiune 
of vaeaneies. 

D. If attaclied, we iiball luck an ad- 
equate iMMle foree. wMeh the BuroiMaB 
war has proved to lie the only etTertlTe _ 
mennii of defense. 

1. TiMi few iiii ii Ii ft after t'rovi«ion 
is made for Kiianliiij; our outlying pos- 
■enslonK iind oiir coitHt defenneK. 

2. The addition of untrained recruits 
to fill vacancies and maiie .up for losses 
would dcstrajr the etteicBcr of the regv* 
lar forcf. 

"TraiiiiMl aiihi'-i nlone ran no-i-t 
traiue<l iirniii-M." tl. L. StiroHon in /far- 
per't Wffkly, Gfl:12. Aug. 31. 1012. 

X Quick mobiliimtion is imposdUe. 
Troofw are widely nenttered and nnac- 
customwi to wrviuf together. 

K. t»ur Kupi''' of ammunition in in- 
nufiieient U<r ilclVn-i 

III. We cannot afford tu have our army 
unpvepaivd* 

A. Any nstion wnnid be more apt to 
attack \w If her chnncf. ..f winnine wpre 
Btronit. HelRiuin'< nculialitv was vio- 
lated be<-iiUKe mIm' was tlioniclit iiiialih' to 
defend her<M-lf. 

B. The Quanrial riokn of war are t>M> 
great. 

1. In met of life. 

2. In destruction of property and com- 
merce. 

3. In cost of ammonitioo. 



4. In interent on war debt. 
7t. In (lenaions. 

V. The moral risks of war 010 tOO 

great in PiiilanitcrinK : 

1. (Mir iiuti.iiinl hi.nt)r. 

2. Ijve.H of our citizens. 

8. Onr •tandlna as a ferae fsr penes. 

IV. Recent propneals for strenRtheaIng tlM 
iirmy are in iiofordnnce with our per- 
manent military |jolicy. 

A. A reaenre of regulars and militia 
will make a large etandlog army oaase* 
eiwary. 

B. Greater ediciency will be siecured 
without InoreniilnK military exiH-uditures. 

1. There will he little nddilionul cont 
for s.'ilaries m tlie n enliir army. 

'1. Ten men ran be maintained in the 
renerve for the cset of OHO lo the rsfolar 

army. 

Knrlier retirements will leaeen the 
niiinlH-r of hish Milaries. 

('. SeiiiuK of uMeleas and expensive 
nniiiary i>-.s(s ^^ill more, Obb onst ooy 

additional coHt. 

V. An enlarged army would be a great ad- 
vantage to the country in time of peaeo. 

A. It would train more dtisens 
I. In phynieal efficiency. 

U. In prevention of diseass. 

:<. In M).e.!ience. lespeet ftir ootherity 

and putriotism. 

B. With ahorter enlistDMOte amre mm 
with military traininR conid enter eco- 
nomic life. 

('. The army could In tter niniiiine mich 
coristrin tive work as tlie follusviuf! : 

1. KngineerinK feats Mich as the bnild- 
ins of the I'iiuhuih runal unil the build- 
inic of rcMtda in Alnmka. 

2. Work in nanitatiim and medidne 
aueh as nanitHtion of thi' ('anal Zone and 
the testinpt of anti-lyplici.l viMr.rc 

3. I'olioe work in the Philippine Ixlauda 
and in strike districts io the United 
Suten. 

4. Ill ( lie work in time of floo<lA or 
earth'. 11,(1. 1 

VI. Tli>i our ideal mny Im- international 
l>euce thru diwimi anient, we munt meet 
ixinditiuna as they exist today. 



S. We have never been defeated in a 

war. 

H. It ia adequate for the present. 

I. .\lwolute prep«re<lne»« ix never 
sillle. 

1!. Our resular army and militia, when 
, vncaneiea are filled, will be luvs OMOgb 

for safety. 

a. Sucet'sseK of Brititih troops iO ths 
Kuropean war show that u amidi trainsd 
force, reinforced by recruits, can be used 
agaiuMt trained armies. 

b. The NtrenKCh of our navy and 
coast defennea make a large army 
neeviwary. 

<'. If i« iiniHissiMe to tell, at this sta^e 
in llie ljiro|iean war. what means of 
defeniw will prove effective in mislern 
warfare. 

D. Enlarging the army would be ex- 
travagant. 

1. Armed preparedncHii is more ex- 
pensive than (he riniineial lofwes thru 
wars it i« ineani (■> ^)^event. 

2. The coat of living is already too 



I. There ia no immediate poasibtlity thst 
the fatted States will engage in any 
wnr. cVnwive or defensive. 

S. We have no reason to attack any 

nation. 

B. Never have we Imi-u obliged tO de- 
fend ouPKelvcK against invasion. 

1. We have been tlie uggreasors In all 
otir foreign wars. 

Any of theee wars since the Bevo- 
iiition might have been settled by arhi- 
trution. 

3. Many questiona .which micht Iwve 
' cnuKed war have been arbitrated. 

r. Our geographieal iHisition makes in- 
vasion practically ini|s>!»ible. 

D. No ninidii is n"W nnfrieiidly to the 
I'liite.l Strit«-. 

K. None of the great Euroitean nations 
will be able to attack os for yearn to 
come. 

K. The adminitttrntion hai 
straled its ability to kwp ns 
I'oniiuK involvtsl in Mexico. 

II. The I'nitesI .**lH(i-^ sliMiild not now 
chanite her established military policy. 

A. It has proved successful in the 

past. 

1. We have never maintained a reserve. 
'1. We liuvi- always hail tlie smallest 
Standing army cousiotent witli safety. 



Money is needed far constructive 
work in education, in preventlMi of dis- 
•nae. in social Iietterment, etc. 

III. Tho the army, in time of pence. Is of 
(treat value in training for eltiiensliii) 
and in carrying on imuortant public 
works, it does aotUag Which eoalil not 
be sccnmpllshed at lese osot ttm other 

agencies. 

IV. Knlar»,-ini; ttie army ts locMlri s tsat 

with American ideals. 

A. Kstahlinhment of n reserve is a step 
toward compulMiry service and militar- 
ism. 

B. The present Euro|>ean war has 
proved coDoiuslvely that military pre- 
paredneos does not make for peace. 

C. The influence of the United States 
is iodiag the European war and In ftir- 
tiwrinff the eanse of internstiooal die- 
amament monld be destroyed It ws 
should BOW prepare for war. 
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JUST A WORD 



The new snbaerlbarfl added to The 
Indepandnfs Hat on tha ttiitiafb of 

December were a thousand and forty- 
nine In number, and the "stops" only 

thirty-seven, makin^r the not train fnr 
that (iuy 1012. On tho last day of the 
year tho record of new >iili-rritifTs was 
658, and the "stops" twenty-nine, mak- 
inR- the net (rain <"12!(. A proportionate 
tcain for a whole year would make al- 
mo.st any circulation manager dizzy 
with delight. But of coarse it couldn't 
hi^paB iritti Th e Inde pa a ds at y a l l 

The third Efficiency Number of Tba 
lodspendent will bear the date January 
86. Mr, Purinton's artlela in that i.isue 
wOl ba entitlad "Efldaiicy and Play," 
and tha TSMiar nay bo asntrsd— for tha 
wiitsr kiwHa Ibat il ia aa huouii, as 
tittmtlMag, and aa bdpAiI for daily 
livinfr as Utose which have preceded it 
The "Efficiency Question Box" will ap- 
pear next week. There has rarely been 
a more enthusiastic re.'-ponse to any 
feature of The Independent than has 
gnettd the anides and replies to ques- 
tiona fmoi Mr. Purinton's pan. 



It is a really extraordinary cofeci- 
dence that the Hundred Years of Peace 
should end almost simultaneously with 
the dispatch to Great Britain of a for- 
mal protest against her manner of 
exercizing th« Bight of Saaiehr whkh 
had ao moeli to do wMi briagiag aboat 
the War of 181S. But aBotfwr war with 
Gvsat Britain is practically unthink- 
aUe, and we may confidently count <m 
the wisdom of our statesmen, stimn- 
latf'd l y thi^ lentury-old fricnd.ship, to 
tind the businesslike way to adjust this 

bmimsB QuastioBa 

The advorlisinp paR-es of The Inde- 
pendent are refloctinpr from week to 
week the (frowinp coiitidence of the 
busine<<R world, and more particularly 
the recopnition on the part of national 
advertisers of the rapid development 
of The Independent as an exeeptlMiany 
profitable advertising medium. 

The immigration which passed thru 
ElUs Island in 1914 was only a little 
mora than half that of tha prseadiiig 
year— 678|67^ in compaiiaoB witii 



1,163,993 in 1913. And yet tho popula- 
tion of the United States continues. tO 
increase with unabated rapidity. 



Six hundred schools and roon have 
osad The Independent in tfMlr dasa* 
rooms daring the past three months. 
Aad for every Chautauqua Circle in the 
flOOBtiy The Independent is the exclu- 
aiva paiiodieal element In iha aoona. 

Ooa in •vaty savtB of tiM snbseribors 
to Tba Indnaadwfc In York City 
appears ia *'Wlw'a Who." This is sig- 
nificant testimony to tha pronitaaBoa 

of our readers. 



WHAT THE WOLVES SAID 

Wolvex (lime round nfter tlie battle, 
ti'iiriiiK ttif sliiin. Kecetit mfftage. 

The wolves came rf)und the Russian 
wouniicii ,-lirikii\^'. 

The wolves came nosing round the Ger- 
man slain; 

Perchance they wearied of tlM rivaiis 
drinking 

And soo^t a lichar bavasaga an Am 
plain. 

Perchance these shagfy iTOlll MIllllllJ 

ened howlers. 

By timorous mortals chriatsaad "beasts 

of pray," 

Fait UMhip with tta woondad haman 
prowlat^ 

And marveled raoeh what Und of 

wolves were they. 

For wf)lves beyond a shade of doubt 

they tntinl be — 
These things that tore their fellovrs 

tooth and nail. 
And Gray Coat howls to Gray: "What 

can the lust tie 
That drives theoe men beneath Oeto- 

boT'a galat 

"To tear each ofhar pitfWHa! in their 

trenches, , 
To pin each oChar doniii wHh toett of 

steel. 

To fill the air with death and deadly 

stenches, 

And'thunder-cbps that raaka tha forest 

reel? 

"We wild four-footed hunters make no 

.slaughter 

To slake our thirst as do these bipeds 
grim 

Who poor each other's blood like Dnie- 
per water, 

And rand tbair brethren madly Hub 
from Hmlt. 

"There is no wood nuumodor ttttw and 
savage 

Woold gint his grsad inen his ravsniag 
kind, 

Our padc will take its AH of Utter 
raYaga 

And leave a taint of blood upon tim 

wind. 

"But never do wc leave such witness 
porj' 

As these do, piled on hill and slope 
and lea. 

Where rages Man the Wolf's a bygone 
story. 

Tbara ia no need on Earth for such as 
Wat* — gpd iia y SmUsKm. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA ON .THE SEA 



TU£ President of the United States has addrest 
to HtM Govenunent of Qrtmt Britain a Mendly 
but vigorous protest on the subject of the 
treatment by the British Admiralty of Amer- 
ieaii Alppinff. It ia an intereiting coineldeoee fliat tills 
action should have been taken just a hundred years 
after the close of a war begun by the United States be- 
cauw Gz«at Britain would not reapaet the rlfliti of 
American shipping' on the high seas. 

This protest deals with a much vext subject. Contro^ 
vcndes between belligerents and neutrals over their 
raapective rights upon the sea have been incidents of 
every considerable war of modern times. Such contro- 
versies do not mean hostility on the part of the bellig- 
«rcnt toward the neutral nor on the part of the neutral 
toward the belligerent. They are merely the natnnl ud 
logical outcome of the desire of each to preseiTV* to tile 
fullest extent its own national intereata. 

The fandamental rights in the ease are perfeetijr 
plain. It is only when those rights come to be piSOll- 
eally applied that conflict and confusion 



THB two principles which are perfectly distinct in 
tiMory and often antagonistic in practise are these: 
Neotnl trade in time of war has a prima faete right 
to go on unmolested. 

Belligerent nations have the right to prevent the 
traders of neutral nations fhna snpiplying tiie ainewi 
of war to the enemy. 

In the application of these principles to any partlc- 
vhur ship tad its escge several qnsstloins nuut bo 
snswered. 

Is the vessel in fact a neutral or an enemy ship? If 
the latter, it is tpso facto subject to seizure and confis- 
cation or deatnictioQ. If the former, the nature and 
destinattlon of its cargo are the determining factors. 

Docs the cargo in fact con.sist of .sinews of war? 

Is the cargo destined for the armed forces of a belUg- 
erant powert 

These two questions are not in reality separate ques- 
tiona, but interlocked. For there are some things which 
•le Ml in tiMmsdves sinews ef war, and fherslove not 
indubitably subjeet to seizure, which beeome sudl wfaoi 
definitely destined for a belligerent army or navy. 

In order that these last two questions may be 
answered inteUigently, it ha.s been the endeavor of the 
nations of the world to draw up two lists of .articles, 
known respectively as absolute contraband and condi- 
tional contraband. The first list contains articles of 
direct application to military or naval uses. Absolute 
contraband inrludcs sucl; urtielcs as arms, explosives, 
military clothing, harness and equipment, armor plate 



and warships. The articles on this list are subject to 
nn'eonditional seizure whenever they are shown to be 

destined to tcr'-it'iry lielnnpinf'- to or occupied by tiie 
enemy, or to the armed forces of the enony. 

CSonditional contraband indades sodi artidss as food- 
.stufTs, forage, money, fuel, barbed wire, railway mate- 
rials. Conditional contraband is liable to capture when 
it is shown to be dsstined to tiie amisd forces of the 
enemy or to nn enenny ^rovernment, but not otherwise. 
The lists of absolute and conditional contraband are not 
immutably fixed. It is the custom, honored by usage, 
bnt generally accepted by neutral nations under protest, 
for a belligerent, in time of war, to make its own lists 
of contraband, which may or may not agree in all points 
with the previously accqited practise of other nations. 
Great Britain, for Instanee. has notified the wovld dnr^ 
ing the past five months that many articles formerly 
considered as conditional contraband will heooeforth be 
reg a rded by her A sbsolnto eontrsbaad. Heieiii Uss erne 
ground for disagteansiit betwesn bdUgerent and 
neutral nations. 

A second froond for dlsafreemsnt lies in tiie qnas- 
tion of destination. There is a doctrine, known as that 
of "continuous voyages," almost exclusively developed 
and applied in the past by Great Britain and the United 
States, which declares that conditional contraband is 
liable to seizure even when the destination of the vessel 
carrying it is a neutral port, when its ultimate i 
tion ia shown to be tlie armed forces of the < 



THERE is one other principle that must be clearly 
understood in apportioning the right and wrong in 
•sneh a con tro ve rsy as the present one. A belt!gerent na^ 

tion has the un(iuestioned right to stop and search neu- 
tral merchantmen in order to determine whether they 
are In reality nstttrat vessels and not enemy ships In 

disguise, whether there be contraband in their cargoes, 
and whether the contraband be in fact destined for the 
enemy** vssb 

In the light of these established principles, what is 
it that the United States has to complain of in the acts 
of the British navy t 

We are protesting because the British navy is stretch- 
ing the doctrine of continuous voyages to a tenuous 
thinness, in diverting, with too little regard for neutral 
rights, ships carrying American cargoes apainst which 
there is little evidence of illegality, and in general cre- 
ating such a state of appnliension among well-inten- 
tioned American shippen as aerioosly to interfere with 
American commerce. 

American ships, it is asserted, have been not only 
stopped and searched, but taken into British harbors ob 
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IKinsy suspicion and held there for unwarrantable 
times, to the great detriment of the shippers' interests. 
A press diqntch givee an estimate of the value of 
American cargoes held In BritUb ports pending a detail 

mination uf their character and OtttniKto dSStinatiOB Of 

more than ten million dollars. 
Gfeat Britain hM also extended ^ doctrine ef coo- 

tittaous voyages to what is declared to be a wholly 
VBWarr&nted degree by holding up shipments not only 
of absolute but of eondltional contrabuid to sueh neu- 
tral countries aa Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Italy. 
The justification for such practises, in the British con- 
tention, lies in tiie fset tliat the ter ri t or y of these couo- 
triea has a common frontier with that of England's 
enemies, making it necessary for England to stop such 
sh^OMBts before they are landed in nenlnl ports If 
tlMgr are to be sto^Md at all. 

It is natural for Great Britain, the great sea power 
of the Allies, to take the utmost pains to keep all kinds 
of contraband out of Germany and Auatria. Periiaps 
the g ren t e st hope of snoeass for lite Allies Hes in ^ 
fact that, as matters now stand, Germany and Austria 
are cut off from the outside world and must fight it out 
OQ tbrir own rese ur ess. The Allies have forged an iron 
ring about their enemies, and while that ring can be 
kept intact, a mighty preasore that may some day 
become unbearable can bt smevtsd vpoi thsnk It t» per- 
fectly understandable that England, on behalf of her 
allies, should do her utmost to keep that ring inviolable. 

It is eqoally natural that private citizens of neutral 
countries— ^private American citizens — should seek to 
slip thru the ring for their own profit Perfect neutral- 
ity on the part of a nation may well be expected and 
demanded, and indeed secured. Such neutrality the 
Unftsd Stetes as a nation has p re s erve d. But complete 
neutrality on the part of an individual at the expense 
of persimal commercial advantage is too much to expect. 
If Anerlean business men can stand to make war 
profits by running the gauntlet of the British navy with 
contraband, it is too much to expect of human nature 
1^ thsgr wW not essay the feat Running a bleelEade Is 
fair sport. The stakes are high, both to win and to lose. 
The blockade runner strives to dart thru at his peril. 
It is true tters is no blockade declared of German and 
Austrian ports. But the principle is the same. The 
carrier of contraband destined, by however roundabout 
a way, for German and Austrian foress, sails a perilous 
sea at his own risk. 

The present controversy has its origin in two in- 
hsvant and legitimate tendencies — ^the desire of a war- 
ring nation to keep the sinnwa of war from the armed 
forces of the enemy; and tba dsslm of bnsiness men to 
sell their goods in the best nmrkot and to xaoip proits 
where they may. 

We are not here seeking to sdjudicate this contro- 
versy We are aiming to explain what it is and whence 
It arose. For the first step toward the settlement of any 
qussUon Is to nndsratand It And It It too ougr to take 
sides in a qaarrd before we know what Hie qnursl 
really is. 

It is emlnentty proper tliat the President of the 

United States, having evidence that American mer- 
chants and American shipping are not receiving what 
he believes to be fair treatment at the hands of the 
British navy, should make a stnmg and impressive 



protest. To do less would be to fail of a high duty. Now 
let Great Britain state her case. Thus may the masits 
of the case be determined and justice be served. 

The ease wIH be settled, as tto protest lias been 
made, in all amity and good feeling. The lesson of the 
Hundred Years of Peace is before our eyes. The 
English wpttMag peoples have IsMnisd tiwt lesson too 
weD. 



THE RIVAL SAINTS 

EASTER NEIiS thought it rather ambitious of the 
Califomians to get up an exposition of their own. 
They are hardly yet awake to the fact that the 
Califomians have got up two expositions at the same 
time. This is not, as it seems, a wasteful duplication. 
It will assist the visitor to realize, the very important 
fact Vbttt there are two Califomias. Calling a stretch 
of country seven hundred and twenty miles long by the 
same name does not make it the same if it bi^pena to 
stretch north and soutii. Extension east and west would 

not make so much difTcrencc. for, a.'^ the anthrcpogeog- 
raphers are always saying, it is latitude and not longir 
tnde that marks distinctions in temperaniant* enstoma, 
tastes and ideals. 

It is not our purpose here to attempt to dtffemntiate 
the Califomiana of the North from the CaHfomlana of 
the South. For one reason we have not space for it, and 
for otlu r reasons we should beg to be excused. Not that 
we have anything bad to say about either, but what 
good we have to say about either might not be appre- 
ciated by the other section. Comparisons are odious, 
however complimentary they may be. 

The expositions of San Francisco and San Diego 
seem likely to express quite emphatically and piettir- 
ijuquely the characteristics of the two .section.s, and the 
tourist cannot say that he has seen California unless 
he has visited fliem both. What would Uie New Eng> 
lander think of the Califomian who said that he did 
not need to see Boston, for he had gone to the James- 
town Bxposttlen at Norfolk, l^rginiaf Well, San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego are as far apart, whether we 
measure by miles, climate or temperament But, mind 
you, we are not ssgring which stands for Uie Boston and 
which the Norfolk of the Pacific coast. 

The outlines of the Panama Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco are still somewhat hazy in our imagination as yet, 
but that at San Diego is, thanks to the fine photo- 
graphs, already assuming a concrete and very attractive 
form; the form of the "castle in Spain" of which we 
have dreamed when under the spdl of Irving'a glowinff 
style; a vision of patio and prado, of cMster and 
arcade, of palms and pergolas. The new stuff our archi- 
tects have to work with, ferroconcrete, gives them a 
power of expression never possible before^ an^ If Diey 
do not accomplish wonders with it. it will prove them 
lacking in creative imagination. They can cast where 
the older ardiitaets had to carve; fliey need not vOn, for 
they can pour. This gives them not only greater speed, 
but a direct control of artistic effects hitherto unattain- 
able. The rich molding of capitals and cornices shows 
how the architects of San Diego have reveled in the 
frwdom of the medium. They have caught the spirit of 
the Spanish but avoided slavish imitation. In these 
buildings the medieval and the modem are happily 
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eombined, and since they are permanent structures we 
u% Mwd from the disenchanting feeling of theatriealitgr 
wMcfa marred our enjoymmt of tte staff architecture 

of earlier expositions. But the buildings of the World's 
Fair of 1893 at Chicago produced a lasting effect upon 
Ik* ttilitie taite of fho eovntiy, and m majr ozpeet 

great an influence upon those who during the cominpr 
>ear visit this new Court of St. James's on the Pacific 



THE DIFFICULTY OF DOING GOOD 

THIS la • Und^Nirtad world. We an of as are 
susceptible to sympathy; most of us willinfr to 
do something to relieve suffering. But when it comes 
to doing ft m 



iNrt an giMMmu la lialping: to relieve othws by both 
moMgr and personal urvice. Whenever they see the 
Church of St Gndnk^ erected to commemorate the 
burning: of the Jewa of BnuMli and Loovain, they must 
feel that they have no great reason to love the Catholics 
of Belgium, and if they are willing to aid them in their 
distress it indicates a forgiving spirit that we should 
like to call "Chrictian" if the word were not appro- 
priated by thoee who sneer at these ehaiHaUa efforts. 

Another good impulse was nipped in the bud by the 
Belgian Government when it frowned upon oor offer of 
American hoapltality to Belgian r e fug eea. We ham htm 
so accustomed to regard this as the land to which the 
opprest of all nations could flee that there was a qMO> 
for th* 



we propose somebody 
objects to^ so it is no 
wonder if we finally 
get discouraged and 
quit trying. 

The case of Belgium 
is an instance in point. 
All hearts were wrung 
with the reports of 
homes destroyed and 
people impoverished by 
the ruthleaa invader. 
Hm take of children 
left loat and akme ap- 
pealed to the mothers 
in the neutral nations, 
and homoa la England 
and America were 
opened to the orphans 
of fha war. *9vy a 
Belgian baby" super- 
seded "Buy a bale of 
eottra** as a akgaa. 
But here the strong 
liand of the Church 
intarpoaed to check 
charitable im- 
Since most of 
the population of Bel- 
ia classified aa 



P 



LUMES of fire are dropped from the clouds 
on undefended toums and eUle*. The United 

States is silent. 
Deadly mines are strewn on the high seas. The 
United Statee i$ tilent. 

Buildings dedicated to religion, art, srienrr and 
charity are razed to the ground. The United States 
it tUent. 

Enormous ftnet, f«r in tsccess of military neces- 
sities, are levied on nwaged ciiiee. The United 
States is silent. 

Seoen nulliont stand emaditde in Belgium. 1*he 
United States is silent. 

The Hague Conventions are thrown into the 
scrap basket. The United States Is silent. 

Hut 

The dollars of American trade are threatened. 
And the United States protests. 

It is the duty of the United Stafrs to prnfrrt the 
commercial rights of her citizens. But it is also the 
duty of the United States to protect Uu etvUitation 
of the world. 

Above ail nations is Itamanity. 

HAMILTON HOLT 



Oiiaiolic the chancee were tiiat any waif, too young 

to know its name, belonged to that faith and it would 
never do to have ito immortal soul imperiled by being 
bnoglit op in an haretleal famHy. Some Protoataato 
have surmounted the obstacle by paying the sisters 
of a Catholic orphanage to take care of the child 
iaataad of adopHng ft aa liiolr own. Nofliing is aald 
about the dan per that the oiphaaad baby of some 
intolerant anti-clerical, of whom there are many in 
Belgiom. should be brooght vp in a faiili that ito 
parento abhorred. 

It might be supposed that times of such distress 
would aoften racial and religious prejudice, but it seems 
on the contrary to intensify it. Ths New Witness, Cecil 
Chesterton's paper, is furious because several Jewish 
ladies and gentlemen have been permitted to serve on 
tha cornmitterti for the noq^tion and care of Belgian 
rafugeea in England; this is "an ootrage," "an {nsuKf* 
and "a grave scandal." Now, the Jews are dis^inp iished 
for their charity ; they not only care for their own poor, 



of any 

tiona on immigration 
in favor of Belgian 
ref ugeea, and offors of 
land and occupation 
and passage money 
were coming in. We 
had received the Irish 
when th^ were per> 
seruted by the English, 
tlie Jews when they 
were persecuted by the 
Poles, the Slavs when 
th«y ware persecuted 
by flia AMtrians; ao 
we were prepared to 
extend a aimilar wel- 
ooBM to fhe Belgiaaa 
persecuted by the Ger- 
mans. But no, Belgium 
wanted all her people 
kept in her own nar- 
row land, even tho they 
could find o pp or tnn i' 
ties for a better liTfag 
in the New World. 

The shiploada «f 
supplies that we are 
sending to Belgium 
arouse protests of all 
sorts. If we send food 
we are interfering with the plan of the Allies to starve 
out the enem> . If we send money we are contributing to 
the payment of the tribute imposed by the invader and 
so aiding to snpport the German amy. If we sand goods 

we aiO apoi'inR market for homo ma<ip products. If 
WO ssod men and women who are willing to give their 
sorrfoes for aottifaif to halp tiia poor and aide wa ars 
cutting down wagea and breaking up tiia gild of tcalaad 

nurses. 

Yarily, the waj of tta bsBsfaetor la hard! 



THE imiGRATTON BILL 

8 the Immigration Bill passed the House it 
k.bad enoagh, but the 



waa 



Senato has made it 

The House excluded all immigrants who cannot read 
and write in some language; and the Senate has added 
an amendment oxdndlng all of African or negro bkwd. 

The Prc^ider.f was known to be oppn^fv! in the literacy 
test, but he had not given intimation that he would veto 
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th« bill if the test were retained; and the Senate re- 
tained the test by the surprizing majority of 47 to 12. 
The amendment excluding Africans or negroes was 
adopted by a small majority. This is the first Con- 
greas since the Civil War that could have eawluded 
negroea. 

The literacy te.st v.;is not accepted because of any 
particular regard for the alphabet, bat because it was . 
the moat convenient tvay to restrict fmnlgratioB. In 13ie 
days before the Civil War it was the policy of the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Massachusetts to keep their party 
"eoovenientiy sraalP* so that the offlees would go around 
during a favorable administration. It is the present 
policy to keep the population limited as far as possible 
so that there shall be no eonipetttlmi for woitawn'a 
jobs, forgetting that poi)ii!afion makes jobs and makes 
prosperity. The restriction ia bad political economy. It 
is also bad eflkiency, for it Is tiio vletoas and lha crim- 
inal that we oup-ht to keep out, and a literacy test would 
be entirely inetlective in this direction. It would be 
nmeh more probable that the members of the criminal 
class could read than honest, industrious peasants. 
Lastly, it is bad morals as well. The children of these 
Illiterate immigrants would have a much better chance 
to get an education here than they would in their pres- 
ent homes where the law would compel them to remain 
to their disadvantage. Good morals does not require a 
seliish patriotism, while good poliqr remwnbers that 
every strong immigrant adds, in hfi own bare hands, 
to the wealth of the country. 

Only some 900 Africans were admitted as immigrants 
last year. It -was pare prejudice against negroes that led 
to the exclusion of those cominjj from Africa or the 
British West Indies. We have been glad to admit them 
to dig fha CanaL A tenth of the dtisens of onr own 
country are of negro blood, and the bOI is an insult to 
them. This alone is sufficient reason why the President 
oogfat to veto the bill, should the House aoeept the 
amendment, aa it la very llkaly to do. 



THE DfFOGSIBILITy OPliAINTAINING ENMITY 

TAKB two million men, draw them up in two op- 
posing rows facing one another, put guns in their 
hands, tell them "they have enemies before them and 
order them to kill. They will obey you but they will 
not believe you. They will go on shooting until the final 
eomnaad *Vttm flriogl" is given, tho It nay be months 
or years, but they will not remain enemies simply be- 
eaose tiiey cannot. If they had remained a thousand 
miles apart thqr could have maintained a themwUeal 
hatred for any lenjfth of time, but brought within a 
hundred yards of one another for a month even with 
a dead-line between they are bound to get to know one 
another and then whole-hearted hatred becomes impos- 
sible. For hatred is an expensive luxury. It is too ex- 
hausting to the system to be long kept active. It is an 
abnormal state and as such evanescent It is different 
wifli love. You can love a person with whom you live 
intimately for a lifetime, but a perpetual state of hatred 
cannot b« maintained ander conditions of close associar 
tlon. Forced tote unwdeouie intimacy with your foe yon 

would eitl.i r fight tlH one of you wore killed or you 
would grow to toWrate, even to like one another. Hate 



is one of those disease.s of which it ts ^^mFywH^T Hid 
"yoa either die or get over it" 

So it Is not surprizing to learn that the soldiers on 
the firing line cannot be kept from fraternizing with 
their enemiee in spite of their officers. They datifully 
toss hand grenades into the opposing trenches when 
told to do SO, but they also throw over less dangerous 
missilss snefa as canned beef, soup, beans and pudding 
for tile eompsrison of their commissariat, when told 
not to do so. An illic-it traffic in newspapers, letters, 
tobacco and gramophone records soon springs up be- 
tween til* lines. Misery loves company and will seek it 
even in the ranks of "alien enemies." In the WoSvre 
a regiment had to be moved because the Germans and 
Frandi became so friendly as to go swimming together 
at a certain hour of the day in the stream which ran 
between the lines. At another point where the trenches 
were only fifty yards apart a ruined house stood be- 
tween which still retained a practicable fireplace. This 
being so obvious a convenience to both sides it was 
made by mutual consent a neutral ground where both 
sides could make their tea and care was taken that the 
fire should be kept up and hot water be always on tap. 
We even hear of international competitions in marks- 
manstiipt where a target is painted on a shovel held just 
above tiie runpart while the man who holds it runs 
along the trench and the enemy shootS at it If this 
moving target is lilt the score is signaled by the waving 
of a flag to the men in the other tmdi and then Hiegr 
in turn set up the ringed shovel to be shot at 

There was no official armistice on Christmas Day, 
but the men made one <tf their vmt. This is Oa way aa 
officer in the Queen's Westminster Rifles desrrihes it in 
a home letter: "Many of our chaps walked out and met 
tiia Qermans between the lines. I wnnt over in the 
afternoon and was photographed in a group of English 
and Germans mixt We exchanged souvenirs; I got a 
German ribbon and photo of flw Gkown Prince of 
Bavaria. The Germans opposite us were awfully decent 
fellowa— Saxons, intelligent respectable looking men. I 
had quite a decent talk with three or four and have two 
names and addresses in my notdMok. 

It was the strangest scene yoa eoald imagine— going 
out unarmed to meet our enemies, also uiarmed. After 
our talk I really think a lot of our newspaper reports 
mast be horribly exaggerated.** 

Joint concert.** Vietween the lines are not rare, a.^ 
natural when the trenches are within hearing distance, 
since many ot the patriotic, religious and othor songs 
are common to all countries. The English may be sing- 
ing "God Save the King," the Germans "Heil dir im 
Slegeritrans" and the Americans of the Foreign 
Legion "My Country *Tis of Thee," but it all sounds the 
same at a distance and it all means much the same at 
bottom. And at Christmas when German and British 
soldier.s in Flanders joined in the same hjTnns it was a 
manifestation of the deeper harmony that underlies the 
present discord. It i.^ nrit hypocrisy that these men 
should sing together of love and peace in the intervals 
of slaughter. It was the revelation of a mutual aspira- 
tion and desire. If there was any hypocrisy at all, it was 
the inetense of enmity, not the prtMCession of affectioo. 

Men are kilHttg each other in Europe. It is trot and 
a pity. But, thank God. they are not hating each other 
80 much as it seems. Tltat would be worse. 
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THE GREAT WAR 

Decembrr 28 — RuiwlaDs crixw the low- 
er Nida and take villniccB held by 
AuBtrianB. Freiirh take by iiurpri^ 
humlet of St. Georges, nenr Nieu- 
port. 

December 19 — Preirident Wilson nro- 
teats iiKBiii'>t detention of American 
ship* in search for contraband. 
Ru88ian« defeat Auntrians near Tar- 
patbians, takinc SOOO prisoners. 

December SO — Oemans abondon east- 
ern bank of Biurn. Hard and con- 
tinued fisbtinc in trenches between 
Meuse and Moaelle. 

December SI — French attack »ill«re 
of Steinbach, AUace. Montenexrlns 
invade Heraegovina. 

January 1 — Turkx capture Ardtban 
Id rtundan Truancauainus. British 
battleship ''Formidable" sunk in 
Channel with loss of 6S0 men. 

January £ — Germans gain in Argonne 
forest. Rusaiuns invade Hunvarr 
thru Carpathian passes. 

January S — German attack in Poland 
directed toward Tomaszow. French 
shell train at Alckirch Stntinn. Al- 



„ r In Flanders the 

The Capture of ^^^^^ reported 

St Georges during the week of 
any importance is the capture by the 
French of the hamlet of St. Georges, 
which lies between the Yser and the 
canal, leas than two miles east of 
Nieuport. The news we get of this 
war consista mostly of the bare and 
measrer official announcements of 
results, and it is rare that we hear 
of cases of individual valor. Of this 
engagement, however, we have a pic- 
turesque account from a correspond- 
ent of the Paris Matin, which we 
quote because it illustrates the 
character of the fighting in this 
region: 

The attackers had driven the Ger- 
mans froRi the advance trenches, but. 
taking refuf^ in the houses in the vil- 
la)^, the Germans soon placed their 
assailants in a difficult position. The 
situation of a force of Belfdans iso- 
lated on a strip of land surrounded 
a flood became critical and the artillerv 
alone was able to effect anvthinsr 
against the enemy. The British bat- 
teries at Ramscapelle tried, but their 
shells burst over the French. 

Six bluejackets then hoisted a three- 
inch gun on a large punt and poled 
along the canal behind the village, run- 
ning the gantlet of the German rifles. 
.Kb one was hit another took the nole 
and continued until he in turn fell 
stricken. The sixth man was mortally 
wounded as with a last puHh he sent 
the punt to the bank, where the French 
advance guard wa3 waiting. 

The gun was quickly landed and a 
few shots at 300 yards brought the 
houses on top of the Germans, who re- 
treated into the arms of a battalion of 
Belgians. The latter completed the en- 
emy's ront. 



Meanwhile the French column tri- 
umphantly took possession of the heap 
of ruins which was formerly St. 
Georges, and before the night the en- 
gineers had established a bridge head 
enabling the Allies' artillery to debouch 
on the right of the Yser. 

_ . . . The French are re- 
Regammg the -^-^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ 

Lost Provinces Ushment of civil 
government in that part of upper 
Alsace which they have regained, as 
indicated by the appointment of a 
sub-prefect for the new Dipartement 
du Haut-Rhin, For forty-four years 
this rich agricultural region has 
been under German rule, and wheth- 
er the inhabitants have become 
accustomed to it or whether they 
stil! long for restoration to France 
is hotly disputed and not likely to be 
determined, since the question will 
presumably be decided by the issue 
of the war as a whole without refer- 
ence to the preferences of the Alsa- 
tians. 

The French advance has pene- 
trated upper Alsace for a distance of 
about ten miles from the border, 
with Altkirch and Miilhausen as its 
objective. Aspach station is held by 
the French in spite of the counter 
attacks of the Germans, and they 
have captured part of the town of 
Steinbach by hand to hand fighting 
thru the houses. Their lines have ap- 
proached aufliciently close to Miil- 
hausen so that they are able to shell 



the German positions under the 
direction of the airmen. They also 
are within gunshot of the village of 
Altkirch. Heavj' storms have checked 
the fighting in this region. 

In the Argonne forest, west of 
Verdun, the Germans claim to have 
gained ground of late and to have 
captured here during December 2950 
prisoners, 21 machine guns and 14 
mine throwers. 

The campaign in the 
Entrenching ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

m Poland ^^.^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

formation of character as took place 
in the western theater last Septem- 
ber, when the Germans, finding they 
could not gain anything by their for- 
ward dashes, retired behind the 
Aisne and established themselves on 
the strategic line which they have 
held ever since. The lull in the fights 
ing in Poland seems to indicate that 
the Germans feel that here, too, they 
have gone as far as they can. and 
that they will henceforth act mostly 
upon the defensive. Doubtless the 
failure to capture Warsaw before 
abandoning the offensive is a dis- 
appointment second only to their 
failure to capture Paris, but in this 
case, as in the other, the desire to 
take the capital is more for its polit- 
ical effect than strategic value. It 
may be that the reinforcements 
which Hindenburg is getting from 
France — 200,000 are said to have 




THE INVASION OF ALSACE 
The Freneb an recsining th* kwt prorincm foot by r'.<ot and • strip about l*n miles •ride sIodk 
the border b now under French rivil siiminiBtrntion. The towns of Altkirch snd Stoinbsch sr<» 
now th* rhief points of contantion in Upp«r Aissce. The tbaded area shows the territory held by 
the Germsna st the beirinnins of the yvar 
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THE INDEPENDENT 




£) Undrrmcd A Uwtdtrwood 

RUINING A RIMN 

Whitby Abt)«]r. which dstw from Uw twelfth ud rourtzenth ccnturiea. and hu »lrcadr fett the 

ravasc* of time, lultered further from the bombanlineDt lnflict«d bjr the Germui raldcn 

passed thru Cologne on their way soup kitchens established by the 
east — are intended to be used in a German quartermasters. There is no 
third attempt to take Warsaw, but milk to be had, so infant mortality is 
it seems more likely that they will appalling. The winter is a hard one 
be used to straighten the fortified and coal is unobtainable. 
]ine either to the north or south of The Germans have made no fur- 
this point. The Germans are now ther efforts to cross the Bzura and 
^«rithin twenty miles of Warsaw, Ravka rivers since their recent dis- 
which is as close as they have ever astrous attempts to reach Warsaw 
been with any considerable force, from this point. Their losses in this 
but to the south their line had by field within the last few weeks 
the middle of October reached to the amount to 200,000 men. if we may 
Vistula at . Ivangorod. Apparently credit the Petrograd estimates. The 
the Germans are trying to reach this Germans contradict the Russian 
point again before they "settle claim to hold 135,840 prisoners of 
down," for it is reported that a war, for they say this includes in- 
strong force, including troops drawn temed citizens. From Berlin the 
from the Bzura opposite Warsaw, is statement is given out that at the 
advancing from Pintrkow down the end of the year there were held in 
Pilica River toward the Vistula. Germany the following prisoners, 

The new "Polish quadrilateral" in not including civilians: 

which the Germans are establi.shing Officpro Men 

themselves consists of the four rail- French 3,469 215,906 

road centers of Lodz, Lowicz, Skier- Russian 3,576 806.290 

niewice and Piotrkow. These are S'^'-f.'*" 

now being strongly fortified with "^^^^^ ^ ^^-^^ 

material obtained from the demoli- Total 8,138 577,876 

tion of the factories. The 11-inch 

guns have been brought into this _ , The meaning of the 

field mounted on sledges, and it is * ^ recent operations in 

said that some of the new 17-inch * Galicia is now be- 

guns have been shipped east from coming clear. The plan of campaign 

the Krupp works at Essen, tho adopted by the German officers who 

whether these are intended for the are now in command of the Austrian 

defense of Thorn or Cracow, or for forces was an ingenious one, but 

the siege of Warsaw, is not known, nevertheless resulted in failure. 

Lodz is the chief manufacturing ^\1»en the Austrians resumed the 

center of Poland, and the stoppage offensive the last of November, the 

of industry has thrown more than Russians were within gunshot of the 

200,000 out of work. The operatives, outer ring of the Cracow forta. Upon 

mostly Jews, and pitifully poor in the approach of the Austrians they 

the best of times, are now near retired eastward about fifty miles 

starvation, in spite of the municipal along the railroad to Tarnow, which 



is protected by the Donajec River. 
Here they came near being sur- 
rounded and cut oft by Austrian 
armies approaching from three 
directions. One of these moved down 
the northern bank of the Vistula; 
the second advanced eastward be- 
tween Cracow and the Carpathians; 
the third coming thru the Carpa- 
thian passes south of Przemysl at- 
tacked from the east. 

But before the three armies could 
join they were met and defeated 
severally. The army on the Polish 
side of the Vistula was stopped at 
the Nida River and loflt heavily in 
attempts to cross it. The two armies 
on the northern slope of the Carpa- 
thians were routed and driven back, 
one east and one west. This gave the 
Russians command of the mountain 
passes, which they are already using 
for the invasion of Hungary. They 
are also, for the third time, march- 
ing from Tamow westward to the 
attack of Cracow. The Austrian 
troops seem to be completely demor- 
alized and the Russians claim to 
have taken 30,000 of them prisoners 
in the month of December. 

Hungary is protected 
The In auon fortifications 
of Hungary ^^^^^^ ^j^^ 

south is the moat of the Danube, 
and on every other side it is enclosed 
by the rampart of the Carpathians, 
which sweep around it in an eight 
hundred mile curve, with both ends 
resting on the river. All of the fight- 
ing so far has taken place outside 
this rampart, that is, in Galicia and 
Bukowina, on the northeastern side 
of the great divide. Now, however, 
it is reported that the Russians are 
invading Hungary by way of the 
four railroad passes thru the moun- 
tains, and that the clergy and munic- 
ipal officers are fleeing from Buda- 
pest in a panic. This report comes 
from Rome, the source of wildest 
rumors, and it seems quite incred- 
ible that the Russians would attempt 
to cross the range in the dead of 
winter with as many troops as 
stated, eight array corps or some 
three hundred thousand men. It is 
more probable that the movement is 
a Cossack raid such as was made in 
November. 

But however insignificant such an 
invasion may be from a military 
point of view, its political effect is 
likely to be great, for the Hun- 
garians have been complaining that 
their troops have been sacrificed in 
the defense of Austria and even 
Germany, and if their own land is 
invaded in force the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment may insist upon withdraw- 
ing its troops from Galicia and 
Poland for home defense, or may 
possibly be disposed to treat inde- 
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pendently with Russia for t«nns of 
peace. In Transylvania the Ruma- 
nians, who form a large part of the 
population, are revolting against 
Hungarian rule and appealing to 
Rumania for protection. It will be 
difficult for Rumania to resist such 
an appeal, for it has always been her 
ambition to include within her do- 
main the Rumanians on the other 
side of the Transylvanian Alps, but 
if the Russians should invade this 
territory from Bukowina, Rumania 
would have to give up all hope of it. 

^ , On December 18 the 

Turkey Low. ^^-^^^^^ Government 

declared that Abbas 
Hilmi Pasha had been deposed from 
his position as Khedive of Egypt be- 
cause of his adherence to the King's 
enemies, and that his uncle. Prince 
Hussein Kemal Pasha, had been put 
in his place, with the title of Sultan. 
This change of title means the abro- 
gation of the fiction of Ottoman 
suzerainty, since only independent 
Mohammedan rulers have the right 
to the designation of "Sultan." 
Nevertheless, Sultan Hussein will 
have as little independence as his 
predecessor, for the Government of 
Egypt will continue to be controlled 
by the British resident agent. By 
appointing the eldest' living prince of 
the family of Mehemet All the Brit- 
ish Government has followed the old 
Mohammedan law, but has disre- 
garded the Khedivial firman of 1866, 
which declares that the succession 
should be from father to son. Prince 
Hussein is over sixty years of age, 
and while living in Paris was closely 
associated with the Emperor Napo- 
leon III in the days when De Lesseps 
was constructing the Suez Canal. 

On the same day that Egypt was 
declared a British protectorate the 
British Government formally recog- 
nized the French protectorate of 
Morocco, which was consummated in 
March, 1912. This brings the entire 
Mediterranean territory of Africa 
under the control of the three 
friendly powers. Great Britain, Italy 
and France. 



Our Protest to 
Great Britain 



The protest sent by 
cable to the British 
Government by our 
Government on the 28th ult., relat- 
ing to interference with American 
trade with neutrals by the British 
fleet, was given to the public three 
days later. Already the substance of 
it had excited much interest at home 
and abroad. The protest is set forth 
in about three thousand words. It 
begins by saying that our foreign 
trade has been so seriou.sly affected 
by frequent seizures and detention? 
of cargoes destined to neutral ports 
in Europe that a candid statement 




® Undtrwocd * Undirvoad 

ENGLAND— NOT BELGIUM 
At ihb doorway of a floe home in Scarborourh a Gcrmaa tbell UUed ■ postDisn and tb« woman 
to whom be was dellveiios a k<l«r 



of our Government's views as to the 
British policy is required. This 
statement is made "in the most 
friendly spirit and in the belief that 
frankness will better serve the con- 
tinuance of cordial relations than 
silence," which might be miscon- 
strued into acquiescence in a course 
of conduct which our Government 
must regard as an infringement 
upon the rights of American citi- 
zens. While viewing with concern 
the many seizures, we were not dis- 
posed in the early days to protest, 
but waited with confidence for 
amendment, expecting it because the 
British Government had exprest 
satisfaction with guarantees given 
by Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
But the war is nearly five months old 
and the objectionable policy has not 
been materially changed. 

Commerce between countries which 
are not belligerents, the protest con- 
tinues, should not be interfered with 
by those at war "unless such inter- 
ference is manifestly an imperative 
necessity to protect their national 
safety." We are reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that the present Brit- 
ish policy "exceeds the manifest 
necessity of a belligerent" and sub- 
jects the rights of American citizens 
to restrictions which are not justi- 
fied by the rules of international law 
or required for self-preservation. 
It is pointed out that the British 
authorities have not applied their 
own rules with uniformity. Copper 
has been detained because it was 
consigned to a country which did not 
forbid the exportation of it to Ger- 
many, but Italy's rigid prohibition 



of exportation has not protected car- 
goes shipped for Italian ports. We 
are justified in asking how the Brit- 
ish Government proposes to carry 
out its policy. Cargoes of foodstuffs, 
conditional contraband, have been 
seized without evidence that they 
had an ultimate belligerent destina- 
tion. "Mere suspicion is not evi- 
dence, and doubts should be resolved 
in favor of neutral commerce." Doc- 
trines stated by Lord Salisbury dur- 
ing the South African war are cited 
in support of the protest. The right 
to search is admitted when there is 
sufficient evidence to warrant a be- 
lief that contraband articles are in 
the cargoes," but there must be pro- 
test against long detention in Brit- 
ish ports upon mere presumption. 

Many of our great industries, it is 
added, are suffering because they 
are excluded from European neutral 
markets. Producers, exporters and 
steamship companies are pressing 
for relief from the menace which is 
gradually but surely destroying 
their business. Our Government, 
relying upon the British nation's 
deep sense of justice, confidently ex- 
presses the hope that British officials 
will be instructed to refrain from all 
unnecessary interference with the 
freedom of trade between nations 
which are sufferers, tho not partici- 
pants, in the conflict, and that the 
British Government will conform 
more closely to those rules which 
have received the sanction of the 
civilized world and have been ad- 
vocated by Great Britain in other 
wars. In conclusion, it is said that 
the condition of our trade with neu- 
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trals may "arouse a feeling contrary 
to that which has so long existed" 
b«tween the two nations. It is be- 
coming more and more the subject of 
public complaint, and there is an in- 
creasing belief that the British pol- 
icy ia reaponsible for the depression 
of certain American industries. 



How It Was 
Received 



In England the friend- 
ly tone of the protest 
was recognized. There 
and in this country an amicable ad- 
justment was expected. Our Govern- 
ment may be asked to certify or 
guarantee the correctness of mani- 
fests and bills of consignment. Great 
Britain will strive to make the neu- 
tral countries "water-tight." There 
have been leaks. On the other hand, 
is is admitted that attempts to con- 
ceal contraband goods have been 
made. Copper, it is asserted, has 
been hidden in bales of cotton. At 
Lloyds, in London, the insurance 
against war with the United States 
was for a day 15 per cent. Then the 
rate fell to 7 per cent. 

Our Government's position was 
supported in Congress, without re- 
gard to party lines. Ex-President 
Taft said the protest was right and 
that the tone of it was admirable. 



® Otuirrmvod * UmUrwood 

NO CONTRABAND HERE 
Photographinff bales of cotton the x-ray to prov« that thrr* ia no conctaM contraband of war. 
Tab precaution waa takni at New York with a eartra for Germany, on the iDltiatiw of tb* 
■hipiwra. who hoped to avoid delay If tlie vtsael ahouM be aearched 



Mr. Knox, formerly Secretary of 
State and Attorney-General, exprest 
a similar opinion. In the Senate, Mr. 
Walsh set forth the record of seiz- 
ures in the copper trade. Thirty-one 
cargoes, worth $5,500,000, he said, 
had been taken. All were on their 
way to neutral porta. In Chicago it 
is asserted that in the last six weeks 
twelve Norwegian or Danish ships, 




carrying $5,350,000 worth of canned 
meat, have been seized and taken to 
English ports, where the meat has 
been confiscated. On the 2d, three 
American ships which had been de- 
tained for a month were released. 
Two had cargoes of oil. It is said 
that the British Government will 
propose the establishment of a tri- 
bunal or shipping board in which 
both nations shall be represented, 
and which shall consider questions 
like those to which the protest re- 
lates. 



The Executions 
in Mexico 



Fnm Of N-D York WorU 



"OBSTKUCTINO TRAFFIC YOUR HONOR" 



It was predicted 
that Villa, Zapata 
and Gutierrez, the 
Provisional President of Mexico, 
would quarrel about the executions 
at the capita] and elsewhere, but at 
the end of the week they were ap- 
parently in agreement. Our Govern- 
ment warned Gutierrez that no Mex- 
ican Government responsible for a 
policy so bloody and barbarous could 
hope for recognition at Washington. 
There was a panic at the Mexican 
capital. In four days 155 men, a ma- 
jority of them former ofRcers of the 
Federal army, were put to death. 
These men had been ordered to re- 
port at military headquarters. When 
they obeyed they were killed. Firing 
.squads were at work night and day. 
There were executions daily at 
Juarez and elsewhere. General Lugo 
was put to death on his hacienda. 
Judge Frieda, an author, fled and 
reached American soil. 

Villa said he had returned to the 
capital to stop the executions; that 
he was subject to the commands of 
Gutierrez, and that he approved the 
latter's decree which gave warning 
that all must have fair trials. It was 
not forgotten, however, that the fir- 
ing squads were led by Fierro, his 
intimate friend (who killed Benton, 
near Juarez), and that he himself 
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had ordered by telegrraph the inter- 
ception and arrest of General Itur- 
bide, thus ignoring the passport 
riven by Gutierrez. Iturbide escaped 
by leaving at Santa Roflalia, 100 
miles south of Chihuahua, the train 
in which he was accompanied by 
Canova, our Government's agent, 
and fleeing across the desert to Oji- 
naga, on the Texas border. He was 
pursued by cavalry, but he arrived 
•afely in Texas. Villa publicly de- 
nounced Canova, and Palafox, a 
member of the Cabinet, asserted that 
he had been bribed. Even a member 
of Carranza's Cabinet said that our 
Government had no right to assist 
this "rich Mexican." Peace negotia- 
tions at Saltillo between Carranza 
and Villa generals came to nothing 
because of a disagreement about 
executions. When Zapata was de- 
nounced on account of these, the 
general representing Villa became 
angry and the meeting ended in a 
wrangle. 

The convention, which was to have 
been held on January 1, to elect a 
President, was postponed until the 
4th, and it was thought that there 
would be a longer delay. It was ad- 
mitted that Gutierrez must go. Villa, 
it was expected, would cause the 
election of General Angeles, giving 
Zapata two-thirds of the Cabinet. 

Work f "^^^^ have been con- 
the AraUe* ^^'^'"'"^ reports about 
the lighting. Zapata's 
forces have suffered reverses on the 
road to Vera Cruz. At Tepeaca he 
loet a battle, and in the vicinity of 
Paebia he was unsuccessful. Car- 
ranza predicted that he would have 
the capita] in six weeks. On the west 
coast 7000 Carranza men went over 
to Gutierrez and Villa. The Carranza 
garrison in Oaxaca took similar ac- 
tion. General Jesus Carranza, the 
First Chief's brother, was put to 
death, with twenty oflkers of hia 
staff. Villa won a victor>' west of 
Tampico, which gave him control of 
the Ebano oil district. He was also 
attacking Tuxpam, an oil port south 
of Tampico. In the northeast, Mon- 
terey was evacuated by Carranza'.s 
men, and the capture of Saltillo by 
Villa was reported. But It had not 
fallen. There was hard fighting 
around it. Carranza aided Salazar in 
the northwest, altho Salazar pre- 
tended to be making an Independent 
revolution. He received supplies thru 
border porta of entr>- which Car- 
ranza's forces controlled. 

At Naco, General Scott failed to 
obtain General Maytorena's approval 
of an agreement for a neutral zone, 
ahho General Hill (the besieged 
Carranza commander) had .signed it. 
Hill had proposed to take his men to 
Agua Prieta (near Douglas. Ari- 



zona, if Maytorena would promise 
not to attack them. Maytorena would 
give no such promise. At Washing- 
ton there was talk of sending an 
ultimatum. On the 3d, however. Villa 
superseded Maytorena, sending Gen- 
eral Juan Cabral, with 8000 men, to 
take supreme command in that dis- 
trict. It was said that Cabral' would 
sign the zone agreement. 

Manuel Bonilla, an agent of the 
Gutierrez Government, has begun to 
survey the millions oif acres owned 
by the Terrazas family in Chihua- 
hua, intending to distribute the land 
among the farmers of small means. 
Our consul at Monterey reports that 
2000 families there are on the verge 
of starvation. In many other parts 
of Mexico there is much suffering 
for lack of food. 



Revolution in 



On the first day of the 
year a revolution be- 
araguay ^ Paraguay, 

under the leadership of Colonel Esco- 
bar. He had been Minister of War in 
the Cabinet, from which he with- 
drew on account of a quarrel with 
the President, Dr. Eduardo Scherer, 
because the latter insisted upon econ- 
omy, owing to the effect of the war 
in Europe upon Paraguay's reven- 
ues. Scherer was captured and placed 
in prison. He was elected in 1912 as 
the successful leader of a revolution. 



'Ihe new Government in Hayti has 
demanded |500,000 in gold which 
was recently sent to New York from 
the National Bank of Hayti for safe- 
keeping in order that it might be 
available for the payment of interest 
on Hayti's foreign debt. It was 
brought to New York on the gunboat 
"Machias," and is said to have been 
.«ent by employees representing the 
American interest in the bank. Our 
Government has declined to a-Hsist 
Hayti in regaining possession of it. 
Hayti is bankrupt, and its new Gov- 
ernment needs the money. On the 3d 
the Government closed the bank, 
sealed its vaults and procured the 
passage of a bill for the establish- 
ment of a new national bank. Our 
Government seeks control of Hayti's 
revenues by a fiscal protectorate like 
the one in Santo Domingo, which ik 
now eight years old. 

The charges made against James 
M. Sullivan, our Minister to Santo 
Domingo, by Walter W. Vick, recent 
ly receiver of customs under the 
fiscal protectorate, have been re- 
ferred by the President to James D. 
Phelan, Senator-elect from Cali- 
fornia, for investigation. 

Owing, it is understood, to the dis- 
covery of a plot in Costa Rica for th» 
assassination of President Gonzales, 
and for a revolution, several promi- 
nent residents have been deported 




THE END 
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THE BRITISH PRESS AND AMERICAN SHIPPING 



A OOLLECriOM OF £D1T0BIAL OPINIONS ON TH£ NOTE OF PROTEST TO GBEAT BRITAIN 



IF England is to win, she must 
make sure her victory by a 
rigoroua control of the seas, 
chddng Qennany by the stopi>age of 
mippllefl. Thto Inevitebly IdtoIvm In- 
convenience and even hardship to 
neutrals, but the United States, rec- 
ognizing England's necessity, should 
aoMpt tliiB as her share of the war. 
TMs la the npahot ef London's iiress 
comment on the Wilson note of pro- 
test. Most of it is friendly, and since 
it anticipated the publication of the 
text of the message it is general 
rather than specific in character. 

The sharpest reflection on the 
American attitttde eomes from the 
Morning Post, which aft«r pointing 
out that American copper shipments 
to Italy, Holland, Norway and Swe- 
den during Sqiitember and October 
last year were Uto times as great as 

in the same months of 1913, echoes 
a little aneeringly William Watson's 
indignation at Ameriea'a nneompriH 
mising neutrality: 

Pnaldfflt Wll"w»n in a very iitr<)n|C b*- 

Uptit in iipnrt'. ITf n-t Ix-twppn Grrmnnj' 
ami till' riiilli-n-- liMs ntt;i.knl, iih^.'.- 

latpljr iinpiirtiiil. He liii" not tlK- shade of 
a preferpoce. . . . Bia attitude toward 
both nidm and both cauMW ia that of a 
nntubic iienaonage in hUtory who waahed 
bin baiidx ; It U no affair of hia. but he 
hold-i MtiTi>d th<' richt of American eltlMn* 

to take the riKkK and kaBuA Ol ISfttlaat* 
trade with neutral*. 
He ia Daniel com* to ledBMat and be 

baa aent tor^ bl^ d«er«e. Bb^si^A nay 

try to aare her life by fiifhtinic Oprm«ny ; 
•be may try • ttV' rwttorp llplcium hy (inht- 
inc tli-rniniiy ; .lifip mny \pt her yoiine men 
uliol llii'ir MikmI liKi' wfitt'i- in i.nir: tliiit 
there may be in KuroiM? (wime law other 
than that of oivintsed force; but if. in 
flfffatinf for dear Uffe England or Francp 
■hould «KTaidon depreaaion In .\iii>>rirriu 
trade — if tuey act on hia pliiin liint tliiit 
copper in hiildpn b>>npath cottnii. if they 
aearrh Amerirnn !ihi[m, and thereby ctiiise 
delay, be will give n plain friendly warning 
10 u« Britiab Oovemment againat Impad- 
iag tiM righta of Aiaertoui dtiaens: ttw 
litter of the law nnM b* rMpactad. 

In another artiele' the M«rMit§ FtH 
calls attention to the f aet tfwt eo nnich. 
(ttsloeatlon of trade miut have rwidt- 
ed from a four-power war that Great 
Britain's policy can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for trade depression hoie; 
and states the case bluntly: 

The whole f1itTi<iil(y of ii«<inK nrn imiwpf 
with effect lies in the presence of neutral 
•latM adiMent to the b«Uls««Bta,-fa«caiiae 
thm dtOM neutral states eargoca from 

other nentml roimtrien run rejioh the bel- 
ligerentB. Ao'MnliiKtl.v, the prnrtisp hnn 
Uftunlly been tn urcvpiit those onrgoen whirh 
coold be nspfiil in helping nn enemy to 
carry on war from reaching the enemy > 
acRM Mutral tmitoCT or l> nentnl sUpa. 
This ia fba pvrpew of the doetrim ef eon- 
traband. 

It i« 11 doctrine tfint hnn arisen from the 
neceaaitiea of war, and that baa never been 
•graaable to nntiali^ bet It la bat aart of 
eertain mat iaela «( mil, of the law of 
nature tnat great natioBS eaanot einy od 
war againat one another wtdioet oAsr am- 
tioaa aufferiag. 

The GMt is just as definite in its 
repudiation of the A me r i c a n position, 
and quite as aareaatiet 



The American Oovernment in ailent nnd 
nnprotegtiug in the fnce of the indefensible 
outrageH inflicted on Belgium. The voice 
of the great neutral nation which seekn to 
be the final arbiter for dyilliatiou. the 
bespsr ef the world's eoaadenoe. is raised 
tor the first time, not on a qneation of 
higher morAlIty, but to expreaa impatience 
with the f.nr-t that the greatest war in the 
history of the world tiu» interfered with 
the opportunitien <if Anierinui triiders to 
make money out of the ueceeaitiea of the 
t>elligerent8. Whatever is at ataba, Amer- 
ican bufiinesa muRt not be aliowed to anffer. 

Wc hnve done much to minimize the 
ln«s ntiil ininnvenipn<'e of the war to 
American trnde. but we are fighting for 
our life aa well as for cnuncd vital to 
America aa to ouraelvea. We cannot stav 
our neceiwary action* aimply In order that 
American trader* may reap the richeat 
IwiHBihle hnrvext <iiif of Enrope'F blond nnd 
lejirx. Tiir American < iovernirieiu in r lTei't 
demnndK that we renounce in the interest 
of American praflta crar moat potent 
weapon against tbe enemy — that w« raise 
the blorkade againat tbe enemy'a ■uppUee. 
The demand may be made in the friendlieat 
•pirit. but there ix only one po«nib1e an- 
swer, and In the friendliest spirit. "No!" 

The tu qnoque arj^raent is applied 
by several of the journals, not, how- 
ever, in an vafriendiy fashion. Tlie 
EmnlHg Newt lemaifa: 

Americans know well enough that If tbe 
late troultle with Mexico bad developed 
into open warfare tbe Government at 
Wn^liinKton would DOt ha\-e allowed the 
free iinportationB of manitiona of war bv 
Oualamala ea the gieniid that it waa a 
neutral atate. Tbe matter, in ftict. Is large- 
ly one of common Ben»e, and it is unthink- 
able thnt tw" greiit friendly nntioas should 
treat it in nther tlinn n friendly, eommoa- 
■en)>e way. 

And the Daily Express: 

The Americnn people have from the first 
fnllv realized that in fighting Pots^iamism 
the free ei'untries of Kliri'pe are figllting 
for the root principle* of the Constitutibni 
of the TTnited States and are eOnaequeBtilyl 
protHRoniots of human liberty sad progress. 

We vnliic their moral support and BSn-, 
piithy, but the war means inevitable UBs' 
for neutrals as well as for belligerents. 
Ijineaahire starved during the Amerirmi 
civil war. The Government at Wnshincton 
during the war with Rpain took the same, 
nien.'iures to prevent the enemy from re- 
ceiving supplies as Great Britain and 
France are taking now. 

Together with tlio insistence that, 
Britain'^ eovrse Is justified there goes,, 
honovex, a wann reeognition of fiie: 
ftjendlhisss of this eoontry. The Tim9a'> 

is thoroly conciliatory: ' 

The note breathes thniout an unshaken 
faith in our sense of Justie^-. Tinit tmst we 
oluill assuredly do our be<t in preaerve. 
. . . Amerienns should remember that this 
»8r liii« many features which are without 
precedent in history. We are waging war 
asainst two great oontinental states which' 
have hardly any seaboard of their own.' 
They are surrounde<l by neutral stales, and 
their efforts to procure neoeaaariea for 
their armies thru those states are inde- 
fatigable. There is good reason to iwlieve 
tlmt. deapUc^^^^rohibitiona ai^other 

forts bave been In maay tnstaaeea sue-, 

cessftll; 

( nn we iv justly blamed in thew cir- 
cumstnnces if our attitude toward Ameri 
can commerce with these neutral neiithlxirs 
of our enemies is perforce somewhat rie- 
orous? 

England and the United States both 
pride themselves on the fact that they nre 
eminently prm tii Ml natii)us ; it is tii us 
quite inconceivable that two sensible peiv 
pits en Oe met friendly terms with «ich 
ether AmU not eneceed hi devising a 



modus Vivendi, which shall be in accord- 
ance with the general principles of inter- 
national I.'iw, and whieii at tlie same time 
will meet the peculiar facts and circUB- 
stance* of this unprecedented war. 

There is a warning for England Id 

the comment of the DtUly News: 

On the other hand, it is for the Britiab 

Oovernment to conxider carefully the rela- 
tive vaiti)^ of r i rruiu ' r it-^ regulations 
and of American good-will. .Xmerica, with- 
out passing outside her strict rii;ht!i. might 
reply to what she considered unwarrant- 
able regulationa with measures for the 
prohibition of the exportation of arms and 
ammunition, for example, which wonhl hit 
the Allies. In all contnr. . r-^ii-- of the ki:id 
a balanci' miiNt in' «tr\ir); by ixjtii purtiea 
between liiss )iriil Kain. 

The IVeatmtaster GoMtU suggests a 
partisan eoioilhur of Aaoilfln's piopo- 

sition : 

The American Goremmeat, baving de- 
cided to stand out of the Ruropean quar- 
rel, ia rightfully careful to guard it? neu- 
trality against any auapiciou of tMirtiaaii- 
ahip, but to prevent as fhm cheddaa lliis 
traflic would be to intervene on the rfde 
of (Jermany. That, we are sure, is not the 
intention of the American (lovernment or 
the meaning of this note. The rich t« nf 
Great Britain are admitted, and if the diffi- 
culties are fairly faced tbe two govem- 
eaa do saedi br fUsndly 
I for 



(• oese the rfteatioe 

Tho the DaSif ChronicU detects hos- 
tile inflaenees behind the messafre, it 
is ccmriliatorj' in its conclusion: 

In tbe American Senate and CooereHH. 
now aitting at WaaUaatoB, there are. of 
conrae, a certain aumMr of strong pro- 
tlerman politicians, and a certain number 
of other meml>ers who represent the old, 
bitter snti-HnBli-ih prejudice, now, we 
hope, obwilescent n» regards the mass of 
the American people. These minorities will 
natural!/ aiak to fyMt io their awa la* 
vor. tbe ssBttaaeat of Aaerlesii trade !»■ 
terest. 

We f*el sure that the British fJovern- 
BMDt will, on ita aide, deserve their sup- 
port by eoocedtaiK resdily to the repre- 
aentationa of Mr. Wilaon and Mr. BRraa 
every point wUA iS BOt f 
r>ur legitimate 
of the war. 

This paper offen a novel dsfenae for 
the British poUcy vt hnltaf SMpesled 
ships into port: 

In itself tbia practiae can baidHy, we 
think, be given up, resnltiog. aa it does, 
from the tactica of Germnn «>ibmartneo, 
Aa ia well known, their iilrn< '-i invariable 
practiae in attacking our warships is to 
approach tbcm behind tbe screen of an 
enemy merchantman, and this haa made 
it impracticable for warsbhw Io eoadaet 
more than n hasty examloatloB of mer- 
chantmen in the open. This imprnctica- 
bijity is enhanced by the great m;-. .,f :ti,„| 
ern merchant ateamers aa compared with 
the old aaHina craft aad tbe possibility— 
not uncommonly exploited, we bdlere. dor- 
ing the present war — of smuggling in tbeir 
capacious holds goodii very diflTerent frosi 
those declared ami .«hown on the surface. 

In fact, unless search in n harbor and 
detention for that purpoM be cone 
the right to aaarcb muet, for aU 



The Star makes a reassuring 

sweeping: generalization: 

President Wilwin strikes ii note 
when be says he has the fullest confidence 
in Great Britain's senae of Ju^ce and we. 
on our aide, need not bealtsts to say that 
we have the fullest eoofidsaoo la tk» Amar- 
i> an aenae of Justioe. 

This, it need haidijr be said, is tt* 
prevailing note in tho discussion. . 
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THE ZEPPELIN THAT NEVER FLEW 

BY HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 



AT the British base, Havre, I 
had the good fortune to meet 
X jLa Ufittenant of the R. N. V. 

to the Royal Naval Air 
Of what he was doing he 
was absolutely mum. But he prom- 
ised to give me "a story" — if he 
liYwi to teU the tale. Part of this 
itorr, otmilToroas reader, yoa have 
already read. It concerns the bold 
aeroplane raid on the Zeppelin air- 
ship factory at Friedrichshafen, 
Germany. You already know how 
flqmdrn^CknuiMiider B. F. Biigga. 
PUgbi-Coininander J. T. Bddngton, 
and Flight-Lieutenant V. S. tSipp^, 
of the Flying Wing of the Royal 
"S&vy, flew from French territory to 
Lake Consluieib and under hee^y 
Are tram gtaa, mitrailleoeei and 
rifles spilled deven bombs on Hie 
Zeppelin plant, effecting such dam- 
age as specifically will be set forth in 
this narrative — and no doubt cate- 
ferieeUy denied by Gwman oflkial- 



Mf friend's disappointment in not 
flyfng, which he did not once men- 
tion, was alt on account of the "good 
of the service." It was he and his 
putuBT who made fh* maiMi-^e 
reed map*— for the flyers; now ad- 
mitted by the Germans, who found 

them on the aviator taken prisoner, 
to be maiiciously accurate. How they 
made them he ia not permitted to 
tell; there ia m enqpenting lapaa 
«f one week in hfs etny. Bnt he dfd 
go so far as to clear up one point, 
fearing that a wrong impression 
might be given. 

'^e went ev«rywfaere in navy unl- 
your Qerman espion- 
age for u». It isn't navy pigeon. If 
they caught us," he added, "we de- 
served to be caught." 

Nothing more. But when I tell you 
fhat he drew the map appearing 
With this article, which shows the 
boroat of the Zeppelin plant, and 
give you .a-ssurancfs that /c drt ti- it 
from mf.mory, you will appreciate 
his essentially vital role in tiie great 
adventure. And the reason iriiy he 
nnst not be named— mint not be 
photographed or so much as de- 
scribed — is that, after a week's re- 
cuperative leave, he fiired forth on 
other adventures. It would be unwise 
to provide the Germans wlOi his 
description. 

And he is a conspicuous person. 
This much I must say: He ia one of 
the best-known Rugby football play- 
ers in all Bnglaad, a fact which is 
impreet on om hy his magnifi> 
cent physlqae and straight, reaolute 
stride. More than that, he is mani- 
festly handsome. Walking with him 
la Han* and is London. I ooidd not 



It wag in Friedriehahafen that 
Count Ztppelin began kit experi- 
ments with dirigible ballootu, and 
MHM the Gnat War began the 
Zejtpalin work* tikere have been 
feverUilif fenag. It «MHI therefore 
a (clKag hh» OS wM M a daring 
one it itUaek the pkait from the 
dir. Mr. Needham ie a maga- 
zine writer of rnurh experience, 
who was graduated from the New 
Yorii "Evening Post" and has "cov- 
ered" sxtch stories as Colonel Rooee- 
?t'/r.i tuur in Uno. — THE EDITOR. 



say that between the two exists In- 
tense rivalry? 

"The Navy attacks lower than any 
flying corps in the world." inaisted 
the lieutenant 

"Why?" I asked. 

IVavy nerve— Navy tralBiafc** ha 



escape thi.s conclusion. For women 
of all ages stand at him moat enn* 
barrassingly. 

He calls the opedHlon "Winston's 
atont.^ Because, be it widely known, 
the Right Honourable Winston S. 
Churchill, whr) is First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Secretary of the Navy 
without a President to boss) con- 
ceived and ordered the raid, aa he 
did the aeroplane ealli on Dflaeddorf 
and Cologne. 

Be it generally known, also, that 
the Friedrichshafen raid, and those 
on DQaaeldorf and Cologne^ were 
polled off by Hio Navy— not tiie 
Army. There are two separate and 
di.stinct flying wings in the British 
service, one .ittarhed to the Army 
and the other to the Navy. Need one 



What ha meant was tills: At aln^ 

teen a yOQDgHter may be in command' 
of a small destroyer at maneuverai 
plugging along in the Channel at 
thirty knoto m a fog. Thia, yoa'U ad- 
mit, la rather developliig to nerve. 
Then he may be put on a big ."ihip 
where he's under orders of a supe- 
rior officer; then given a larger d^ 
.stroyer; then — tried out by a stunt 
like the one at Portland. 

One year, I waa told, the Biltiah 
Navy manenvera centered around 
Portland Island, which is a naval 
station south of Weymouth, Dorset. 
There is here a breakwater vdth a 
searchlight on either aide of the en- 
trance^ also naval gma. At tiia ttma 

of these maneuver."! the defense was 
in charge of the Royal Engineers. 
They were ",«iink" any destroyers 
that attempted to enter the harbor 
to attack the fleet lying at aaehor. 
The "problem" of the destroyers, on 
the other hand, was to force their 
way in without being "sunk." Keep- 
ing a course as much la shadow of 
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0V tjitial arrangmmtnt with (A« Lonion Splur*. (gi N. Y. H 

TH£ IMSIDE OF A ZEPPELIN SHED. WITH A SHIP READY FOR PLIGHT 



the breakwater as possible, the de- 
stroyers came driving along at thir- 
ty-one knots, and with a dangerous 
turn, made for the space between the 
two searchlights. 

Crash! — the first destroyer tried 
to hurdle the breakwater. Every bit 
of machinery was shunted into the 
bow. Mechanically the war craft was 
a complete wreck. 

Bang! — followed the second de- 
stroyer plumb into the stern of the 
leader. The third waa turned aside 
and throttled down with supreme 
effort. 

The Royal Engineers, cold-blood- 
edly planning their defense — in 
maneuvers, not war, remember — 
said, "We'll spoil their game," So 
they took down one of the search- 
lights, and put it up again on the 
breakwater at the proper distance 
beyond the other light. The space be- 
ween was solid raaaonr>- — not 
water ! 

"And weren't they — the engineers, 
I mean — courtmartialled ?" I asked, 
excitedly. 

"Courtmartialled?" The lieuten- 
ant grinned. "They were highly com- 
mended in the official report on the 
maneuvers. And the commanders of 
the destroyers were also praised for 
their nerve in entering the harbor — 
or trying to. But don't you see from 
that how the nerve of the Nav>' man 
is developed? Don't you see why our 
men attack at 400 feet where other 
pilots keep above 4000?" 

Don't you see? 



"When we met in Havre," said the 
lieutenant, beginning his story of 
the raid, "everything was ready. 
With my partner I had gone to the 
front in France, had got in touch 
with General Joffre, and had — dis- 
appeared. When we returned to 
Havre we had the maps — topograph- 
ic or aerial; whatever you want to 
caU them." 

"By the way," I interrupted, 
"what about the German charge that 
the flyers violated Swiss neutral- 
ity?" 

"Not one of the three flew over 
Switzerland," he replied. "Following 
the maps, they steered north of 
Schaffhausen, and then when they 
picked up the northwest arm of Lake 
Constance, straight down it to 
Friedrichshafen. They steered by 
the peaks above the clouds — peaks 
in the Black Forest. All big peaks 
north of the Rhine lie in the Frei- 
burg district. Aa long as they kept 
well up with the peaks to port, until 
they opened up the arm of the lake, 
they were perfectly certain of not 
infringing Swiss neutrality. Each 
flyer carried three maps. If they had 
.gone the wrong side of the Rhine 
they would have had nothing to steer 
by." 

"The four machines," he contin- 
ued — "British-made biplanes of the 
Avro type, with eighty-horse Gnome 
engines — arrived at Havre by trans- 
port at five o'clock in the afternoon. 
We were told that we might possibly 
have them ashore the next morning. 



We replied that the special train 
was waiting, and that the machines 
must be landed and loaded that 
night. Never wasting a minute, we 
got the special started at eleven 
o'clock, and arrived at Belfort at ten 
o'clock the next night. Belfort, you 
know, is the big fortified town in the 
east of France that has never fallen. 
It is almost at the junction of 
France, Switzerland and Germany — 
the natural starting point for a flight 
to Friedrichshafen. 

"Ten o'clock the next morning all 
four machines were ready to start — 
petrol, oil and bombs aboard, every- 
thing shipshape." 

"How many bombs?" I asked, "and 
what size?" 

"Four to each machine— big 'T. 
N. T.'s' — tri-nitro-tolnol ; Germans 
call it 'Trj'tol' — a high explosive ob- 
tained from a step-up nitration." 

"Not the small bombs the Ger- 
mans use," he laughed; "dropt from 
a hight of 6000 feet. Not the Fly- 
ing Wing of the Navy!" 

"The machines proved them- 
selves," he continued — "at least, 
three of them did. Briggie's had to 
be brought down becau.se the petrol 
tank was pierced with a shrapnel- 
base, but he had flown 120 miles into 
Germany, across mountainous coun- 
try. Both Babington's and Sipp^'s 
machines were damaged by gun fire, 
receiving many shots thru the wings 
and controls. But they covered the 
entire flight of 260 miles. The fourth 
machine, taken for a trial at Belfort. 
was knocked up a bit in landing. 

"If every man of us had been 
crazed with insomnia, it would have 
been but natural. Machines all ready 
for the start, mark you, and there 
was a delay of a whole week for 
good weather conditions. That was 
more trying than the flight." 

"What did you do?" 

"Played patience, and Briggs won 
all the money. Cleaned every man 
out. So if any one had to be left on 
German soil, Briggie was the man ! 

"The start was made on Saturday 
morning. Three machines, intervals 
of five minutes — 9:40, 9:45, and 
9:50. And cold? It was minus 7 
Centigrade on the ground, so you 
may know what it was up aloft four 
thousand feet. But they didn't mind 
— Briggs especially. You know he 
put the British altitude record up to 
fifteen thousand feet last winter, get- 
ting badly frostbitten in the stunt. 

"Briggs is the finest pilot of the 
lot — a scientific fiyer. In peace times 
he goes up surrounded with instru- 
ments for the measurement of alti- 
tude, air-speed, engine-speed, and 
angles of tilt. His knowledge of at- 
mospheric conditions gave him, be- 
fore the goal was reached, a lead of 
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eight miles. His four bombs landed 
00 the sheds, but a punctured petrol 
tank forced him to land by a gliding 
flight. He saw the Germans at the 
guns, and a regiment of the Land- 
sturm drawn up. After landing he 
fired every shot in his automatic 
pistol at them, in order to divert at- 
tention from the flyers behind him. 

"Thanks are due to the German 
officer at Friedrichshafen who tele- 
graphed that Briggs' wounds were 
not serious. They potted him m he 
came down. 

"Babington started second, but 
had engine trouble, and Sipp^ past 
him in the flight. He saw the shrap- 
nel shells burst around Briggs' ma- 
chine. So what do you think he did? 
He sailed along six feet above Lake 
Constance! Took them by surprize, 
and when they did see him they 
couldn't tilt their guns to that angle. 
He rose to twelve hundred feet, let 
loose a bomb which dropt on the 
pavement, puncturing hydrogen gas- 
ometers, dove to about 400, and dropt 
two more, hitting the Zep. shed. 
Then got away. He succeeded in rat- 
tling the Germans, who scattered af- 
ter his first bomb, and thus drew at- 
tention away from Babbie following. 

"Sipp^ is a professional flyer; was 
a test pilot for one of the biggest 
aeroplane firms of England; has 
flown in Germany, Austria, France, 
Italy and Spain, and was only ap- 
pointed from civil life to the R. N. 
A. S. after the outbreak of the war. 
He is a superb judge of pace and 
distance, and has the finest hands. 

"After him came Babington, fly- 
ing ninety miles an hour at an alti- 
tude of 4000 feet. He made a plumb- 
nose dive down to 400 feet, dropping 
his bombs on their mark, the Zep. 
shed. He was traveling so fast that 
he felt the kick of his bombs — trav- 
eling over 200 miles an hour at the 
bottom of the dive — probably faster 
than any man ever traveled who 
came out alive. 

"First thing he said when he came 
down on friendly soil was: 'Never 
saw anything so rotten as their 
shooting. They ought to be shot!* 
Just like him. His idea was to get 
where he could carry out his instruc- 
tions, no matter what cost; next, 
collect as much information as pos- 
sible on shell fire and shell bursts, 
and then write a report." 

"The damage?" I asked. "The 
Germans say the raid harmed noth- 
mg. 

"They said the same thing after 
the DUsseldorf raid, but we learned 
the truth. In this case we know al- 
ready. Swiss workmen who cross the 
lake every day from Romanshom to 
Friedrichshafen are the sources of 
our accurate information. 



"After the firing ceased, people at 
Romanshom, eleven miles across 
Lake Constance, suddenly saw fire 
and smoke above the Zeppelin plant. 
Then came sudden outbursts of 
flame. From this they knew, as they 
afterwards learned definitely, that 
the Zep. shed, with the dirigibles. 



went first; then fired the punctured 
gasometers, and finally fired the 
main gasometer and main hydrogen 
reduction plant. 

"Thus, the damage came to this: 
Two ga-someters and hydrogen re- 
duction plant — which was one year 
and ten months building — totally de- 




NO MORE ZEPPELIN RAms FROM THIS 8HKD WHEN THB R. N. A. 8. IS THRU WTTH IT 
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■trogred; possible destruction or 
hmyy damage to hydrogen tQb« 
store; severe damage to machine 
shed; and one completed Zep. en- 
tirely destroyed, and a dirigible 
nsMring completion deebroyed. Tlw 
ihad bnilt for two— I know I 
"Tlw Zflppdin eomptoted wn dae 



to come out nt tiiroe o'clock for a 
spin over the Iske. Bat our alraMn 

interfered. They arrived iboat 
twelve. And that's the story." 

"But the honors and glory?" 

"Tlie flyers picked up three Le- 
gions of Hoocur and two D. S. 0.'e. 
Bablngton ii a perfect Sehib of good 



English stock. When they conferred 
on him the Legion of Honor, he 
seemed to hesitate about aOMlitiBg 
it. Fine sense of honor. 

"You see, I 1 n t kmnr how many 
genemtions back some encMtor of 
Bsbbii^ hwl fought ngaiast tho 
Frendil** 



OF IDLING AT AN INN 

BY HAROLD J. UOWLAND 



THERE is no place for idling 
like an Inn. The fellow who 
could not be idle at an Inn is 
» poor devil of a Tarn o'-Sbanter 
driiwn • headlong pace by the 
myriad witchen of business and 
worldly cares and an uneasy con- 
science. There are reasons why the 
Inn is the idler's paradise. The Inn 
is out of tile wwrM'a bnitta and 
hurry. Hotela there may be in cities, 
taverns in towns; but your Inn must 
be on the open road. 

At an Inn man need take nu 
thought what he shall eat, or what 
he shall drink, or wherewithal he 
shall be dothed. There tUM a man 
wear what he pleases, eat what mine 
host sets before him, be warmed 
by flres not of his own building, 
drink drafts not of his own brewing, 
bask In eomf orts of ■aotinr's ^tevts- 
ing. 

At an Inn man is well fed — ^in- 
deed, what is more essential to a 
true definition of an Inn than this, 
"a place where good food abou]ids'*T 
And who but the wait-fed rasar ean 
be reaUy idle? 

• • • 

It has been my fortune, in sundry 
vagabondingB, to iind many an Inn 
where it was Joy to loef and in- 
▼Ite my soul. Most of them, it must 

be confest, were in the old countries, 
where neither business nor busyness 
Is all there is of life, where the verb 
"to live" has never demanded as its 
eole eynonym tiie verb *^ hustia.** 
But twice within a .summer time I 
have found, within striking distance 
of a great AiTu-ri: iin city, a hostelry 
for which I am moved to paraphrase 
Phillips Brooks' diplomatic enco- 
miam of a baby, "That w an Inn." 

• • • 

My two Inns are hundreds of 

miles apart; one is two cpnturifls old, 
the other not two years; one is On a 
main traveled road, the other on a 
b>'way. But they have one thing in 
common. That is the thing of which 
Maggie Shand, in Earrie's play. 
What Every Woman Ktunm, said, 
"It's the thing which, if a woman 
hasn't it nothing will make up for, 
but If a womsn has it nothing else 



matters." That priceless gift is as 
valuable, as invaluable, to an Inn as 
to a woman. It is charm. Charm 
these two Inns have in eoounan, and 
a second thing from wMdi tiia ftnt 
has sprung. Each is the pvodlKt of 
a man with a vision. 

• • • 

Beside the broad road that 
stretches fpon Boston to Worcester 

stands the Wayside Inn. It is the 
same Inn that slips into your mind 
'.v}ien yuu read the name. Of it the 
poet sang: 

Tha'wiiSinn'et'tte imsuTtauT**''^ 
fflsemed red with fire^Qght thm «m 
leaves 

Of woodUasb hanging from the oaves 
Their eriauon eartalns rent and thin. 

Without, it is a sprawlsd out. high 

shouldered ancient house of colonial 
mien, shaded by old elms and flanked 
by smiling fields. Within, it is a wil- 
derness — but the word is ini^t — a 
pleasant garden of old fondtore, 
high-lioys, low-boys, gate-legged ta- 
llies, foor-posters, settles, old pew- 
tar, old fire doga, pot hooks and hang- 
ers, porringers and warming pans. 

The vision that mine host, good 
Mr. Lemon, saw, when he bought the 
honse. desmrted, dilapidated, pathet- 
ic, was that of a reproduction of the 
appearance, the atmosphere and the 
(juality of a roadside Inn of colonial 
daj's. He has succeeded in high de- 
gree. He hae restored the honse to 
solidity and l^vaaUeness with a rev- 
erent hand; he has gathered togeth- 
er in its rooms a wonderful collec- 
tion of old furniture; he set.s a gen- 
erous and appetizing table. In full 
loyalty to his ideal he has resisted 

the temptations of modernity. 

• • » 

To reach the other Inn of delight 
one may go by motor from New York. 
For just as our two hostelries are 
dose rdated by their tnnlshness, so 

are they linked to the days of stage- 
coach and road house by their way of 
approach. Speaks the poet again: 

For there no noisy railway speeds* 
Its torch-race seaMsring snoke sad 

glecds : 

nut noon and niftht, the panting tsSIDS 
Stop under the rnat oaics. . . . 
Only, tbe panting teams hava bseoms 



purring engines, the 
skimming motors. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson was 
asked how on* might get to his Sa- 
moan home^ he said, Ton ssil fmA 
San Francisco and after passing 
Honolulu, take the first 'turning to 
the left.' " So in going to Yama-no- 
uchi» you go from New York snd 
after you have psst Ulddle- 
town, take the first turning to the 
left. Over a mountain ridge, along 
a broad valley, up a narrower one 
between the hills, and there you are 
at Yama-no-uchi. An odd name for 
sn American Inn» ssy you. But 
fliereln begins the charm. For when 
the Master, traveling in Japan, con- 
fided to his friend. Marquis Ito, his 
long cherished plan of building an 
Inn, the venerable statesman, ae» 
cording to the plessant Japanssa ens- 
tom, claimed the privilege of naming 
the new home. Yama-no-uchi he 
called it. Home in the Mountains. 
When the thirteen acres became a 
thousand, the name was metamor- 
phosed for the wayfsiing man Into 
Yama Farms Inn. 

• • • 

To understand the Inn, one must 
go back. The Master had always 
wanted to keep an Inn. Just why ha 
wanted it I do not know. Perhaps ha 
does not know himself. He desired it 
as a man who is not a poet may de- 
sire to write a sonnet, a man who is 
not a musician to play the flute. Ha 
does not want to live as a reel nm* 
sician, or starve as a reel poet, but 
he would like to show the profession- 
al sonneteer or the veteran musician 
a thing or two. 

Long the Master waited, going 
about his proper business with dili- 
gence and patience, but with his pet 
project snug in the back of his mind. 
Then the day came when he said, 
"Here is an old farmhouse, far 
from the world that bustles and hur> 
ries and shouts. Make me of it an 
Inn." And tiiey said to Mn, **What 
like of an Inn will you have?" Hi.9 
reply was pronijit, for he had not 
lived with his vision all this time 
without knowing it as a man knows 
his poeket. And'he said, "When my 
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friends come here— for this Inn of 
mine is to be for my friends, and the 
friends of my friends, and their 
friends in turn — let them first be 
disAppointed because the Inn shall 
look mud and unpretentious and 
pfatin. Thm, when thegr codm in, let 
it be tiiat th«7 shall say, 'But tiiis is 
homelike.' And when they jrn to their 
chambers, let it bo that they .shall 
find upon their beds the finest linen 
that was ever made from dax. And 
ishoi thegr come to table, let it be 
tint no man shall be able to find any- 
iHUM better food, more splendid 
cooUbk, more perfect service." 

So Hdd the Master. And so they 
did. And so it ma— and is. 



On the approach the Inn makes no 
claim to distinction — partly because 
it is wdl hidden Jbronl the roadway, 
partly because It is merely rambling, 
and simple and white. But within are 
broad spaces, pleasant vistas, invit- 
ing corridors that tarn and bend, 
fieUow colots* iSeh fabrics, eomf ort- 
aiUe dttin and settles aaA eoudies, 
- an air of quietness, a feeling of lets- 
are, a sense of home. 

No hotel office, beconntered, be- 
derked and bdMgred, holda ap the 
fnestaa^eeotaK*. Ademoremaid in 
ft pleasant reception room offers a 
quiet welcome. No "Buttons," but 
the housekeeper, bids the Ruost to 
his chamber. It is to no numbered 
cell that you are ushered. It may be 
. to "Und'a End," to the "Grey 
Shadow Room," to "Xadaaiapes," to 
• "Cock Robin," to "NippoB," to the 
"Chinese Room." 

The furniture of each room has its 
individually. Thara are no two 
aUhe^ ao yon need not hnnt to And 
them. But all the rooms have one 
thing in common, perfection of ap- 
pointment. Comfort, daintiness, spot- 
lessness, harmoniousness — in these 
piiine qualities they share alike. 
Ewry w b ete abovestaira it ia home- 
like — ^bot'it is someflifn? more. All 
the romforts of home plus all the 
conveniences and appliances and 
aervices of the best hotel are sup- 
plied in fullest nMaaure. There is 
nothhisr that the flneat hoatdiy of 
Fifth avenue or Piccadilly or the 
Rue de Rivoli offers that Yama 
Fmau Im doaa not yiM. 
• • • 

In the dining room it ia also 
homelike, but witti a difference. 
Which again ia aa it ahoold ha. 
When man goos from home he asks 

nothing better than to sleep as if he 
were in his own bed. But when it 
comes to eatinsr. he does not want 
the home table. In the first place it 
camot bo dona. *Voma eookiqB" ont- 
•ido «f Hia bona la a ddnaion. 



In the second pbee ha wants nov^ 
titty; he is ready for a change. 
After a' long stretch of the home 

table, the creations of a Brillat-Sa- 
varin taste good. In the third place 
.such a change makes the return 
home to the old tfainga a 

new ideaanre and a ren e w e d content 
No Inn could make a greater mis- 
take than to set a "home table." Man 
on his journey iiigs does not want it. 

And the Master knew it So his 
first maltre^'hOtd (raviahed from 
him now, alaa, by the greedy 
hand of war) was a master of his 
craft. If his successor fails in any 
degree to match him in excellence, I 
who have eaten under the legis of 
the on« and not the othor, will not 
bdieve it. 

Perfection does ,not hide upstairs 
in the sleeping chamber. The soup is 
as rich as the bed linen ia smooth. 
The pastry is as toothsome as the 
rugs are tiiick and aUky. Tlia eoffea 
is as fragrant as the sleeping 
porches are broad and airy. If com- 
fort wait.s above, delectation reigns 
below. If a man go sway from this 
table ill-hamored, the way to hit 
heart Uee not over tiie smaH-boy 
way. 

• • • 

But I seem to hear the voice of 
Thomas unconvinced — "all this is 
not unique. There he other Inns 
perfect as this, other beds that feel 
like home, other dishes that savor 
of ambrosian fields." Very possibly. 

But how of this? For all these 
comforta and enraty other tbare ii 
but ona prlea. No servant may bo 
''tipped," no extra may be paid for, 
no service may be found added on 
the bill. No surprize.^ lurk in that 
portentous moment of the guest's 
leave taking. It is the American 
plan carried to its logical, its ulti- 
mate concloslon as no Amoriean has 
yet had the "nerve" to carry it. It 
is the concept wrapt up in the 
phrase tout eomprU realised as no 
Frenchman would dara to rcaUxe it 

You are the Master's gaeat While 
in his house, all that he has is yoUIS, 
There are no exceptions, no reserva- 
tions. Only, when you take your 
leave, you make your contribution to 
the general exchequer in accordance 
with a simple, well understood, arith- 
metically computed system. If you 
have liwelt in Land's End. so many 
dollars a day; if in "Cock Robin," so 
many; if in the Chinese room, so 
many. And no more, no leoa, no 
other. Vor this payment you have 

'vh:it the Inn affords — repose, food, 
drink, service of valet, ma.sseur, 
manicurist, barber, posta^^e stamps, 
and a dosen others. You eat when you 
likei, what yon Uke^ iriwro yon Ulm— 
breakfast on your own porch, lunch- 



eon at Jenny Brooik, where the Mas- 
ter raises sndi trout as the fisherman 
dreams of, tea on the broad piazza. 

You drink the same; buttermilk — the 
Master is proud of his buttermilk — 
and champagne flow with equal free- 
dom. Which takes us back again. 

• « • 

The Master was busy working out 

his vision, when he came to the sub- 
ject of drink. Now this was to be 
BO ordinar>' Inn, no road-house where 
men might come to drink and carouse 
and offend their nali^bor gueets. 
Else were the vision marrad in the 
realisatfOB. Bvt how to make It 
otherwise? The Master pondered, 
and "No Treating" was his thought 
But they reasoned with him and 
showed him how badly such a 
raatrietlcii marched with Ms viakm 
of an Inn of perfect freedom. And 
he pondered again. And he said, 
"Then shall there be no price for 
drink. Men shall drink what they 
will, where they will, when they wHL 
For it ia not thirst that honnda omb 
on to become drunk. It is tii« desire 
to spend money, to show that they 
are able and ready to buy and pay." 

They flouted his ides, and the; 
proved to him condusivaly and to 
their perf ert aatiafaetloB that it waa 
not so. And he did it, and it is so. 

You may drink buttermilk or 
champagne; your purse knows no 
difference. But your desire does. You 
do drink tmttarmilk and you do not 
drink chiiBpagiia. Such ia the huwiiH 
uiBd. The Maateif a logle nay have - 
^been all wrong — it sounds so. But 
his instinct waa right — it has been 
proved so. As one man said, "There 
are no pricee on the wine-list; how 
can I know jAuA to drink?" So eaeh 
man drinks what he will; and no 
man, humanly speaking, drinks too 
moeh. And there you are. 

• • • 

Now if you have heard of Yama 
Farms Inn, it is a hundred to OBt 
that thia ia the thing you ham 
haard-^^t champagne ia fna aa 
air. Bnt it is the thing that matters 
least From a distance it looms big; 
close by it dwindles small. For when 
you get there, there is too much else 
that is significant, too moeh dse 
that is pleasant too much else that 
really matters. Yon are too busy in 
frayrant idleness to bother your 
head about whether you are drink- 
ing wine or buttermilk, Scotch or 
Orange Pdroe, strong drink or 
water. 

The Master's vision t.nlces you up 
and enfolds you till this littlest 
corner of his vision slips into it.s 
proper place, hidden by comforte 
and pleasures and delii^ti. I knew, 
for I have idled thora. 
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A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE FROM CARDINAL GIBBONS 




EARLY two thousand years 
ago JflBtu Christ founded a 
spiritual npaUte. He eetab- 

ished it not by the material 
word, but by the sword of the 
-pirit, which is the word of 
.^ v,> . ,.^t*^<'*l' He established it not by 
^^^^ijga^j brute feree but by an appeal to 

^the conscience and intdlect of 

humanity. The spiritual kingdom that he founded 
eadstl to this day and is continually expanding. 

Two thousand years ago the first words that were 
uttered to annouaee tte birth of the Savior of man- 
Uni contained a proclamation of peace to the 
worid: *Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will." But, looking back and 
contomplating the wars that have ravaged the 
OirisUan world during the last twenty centuries. 
ODO might be tempted to exclaim in anguiah of 
heart that Ghriafs mimton has been a failure. 

Yet such is not the case. So long as the moral 
Ruler of the world holds the reins of government, 
which he never surrenders, we have nothing to foar, 
provided we pot o«r tnut in God. 

In aAvoeaiaas the reign of peaee the Chnrdi has 
always labored at a great disadvantage. From the 
foundation of Christianity the Church it?elf was 
cither pursued with unrelenting fury or iiittcrly 
antagonized or opposed. It is true that while the 
Ghniefa never eemidered a military life as incom- 
patlble with the profession of Christian religion, 
and has admitted that war may sometimes be neces- 
sary, she declares that hostilities undertaken even 
in a just cause are always to be deplored because 
they involve great calamities and are rarely eaieaipt 
from acts of injustice and inhumanity. 

But is it worth while to go to war? For it is a 
subject of profound concern to thf Church and the 
friends of the gospel of peace that part of the 
world today presents the spectacle of a great mili- 
tary camp. I repeat, is It irorth whil^ or has it boon 
wordi while? Let ns consider the immenso nrnnbor 
of men torn in the bloom of life from the bosom of 
their families, withdrawn from active and indus- 
trial pursuits, condemned to a monotonous existence 
and espoaod to the temptations incident to such a 
career, and titen decide if it Is not time to brbig 
about the reign of peace. Let us get away from the 
mistake of instructing men in military tactics 
rather than in the du'ies of civil life; let us aban- 
don the cult of destroying life and in its place teach 
the cult of developing the resources of the country 
— of the worid. 

In wdl ordered society 'Um disputee of individuals 
are settled by recourse not to force, but to law. It 
would be a blessing to humanity if national contro- 
versies were decided on the same principle, and the 
just cause of any nation should be vindicated by a 
court of arbitration ra^er than by an appeal to 
arms. Then the powers that govern as well as pri- 
vate litigants would l^e guided by the principle, 
"thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just." This 
amicable system while protecting the rights of the 
week would not hnnlliate or wound the prido of tiie 
strong, since it doe.'? not attempt to interfere with 
or minimize the autonomy of any power. 



It is a pleasing reflection for ns all that the most 
ardent advocates of peaoa among fho nations of the 
wmM, the meet unseUsh wor k er s for it, who are 

devoting money, high intelligence, and exalted posi- 
tion to its attainment, are sons and citizens of the 
United States. Yet as peaceful dtiseoB wn are none 
the less patriotic. 

Patriotism is a rational instinct planted hgr the 
Creator in the heart of man. It is a universal senti- 
ment of humanity. It implies not only love of soil 
and fellow-citizens, but also — and principally — at- 
tachment to the laws, institutions and government 
of one's country ; it impliee lllial admiration of the 
heroes, statesmen and other men of genius who 
have eontriboted to Its renown by the valor of their 
arms, the wisdom of their counsel, or the fame of 
their other achievements. It includes also an ardent 
zeal for the maintenance of thoee sacred principles 
that secure to the citiien freedom of coudenee. and 
an earnest determfnatfon to eonseerate Ms life if 
necessary in defense of altar and fireside. 

The American people possess in a marked degree 
the national virtues indispensable for the super- 
natural life. They are gifted with a high order of 
intdligaioe; fliey are aetf-poieed and deUberate; 
they are of industrious and temperate habits; they 
are frank, manly and ingenuous; they have the 
courage of their convictions and they are a law- 
abiding people; they have a de^ sense of josUoe 
and they demand and give Mr "^Mf. 

Let us, then, as Americans, continue to pursue 
our humane, enlightened and statesmanlike policy 
of fostering and developing our relations with all 
the nations of the world with no other motive than 
good fdlowahip. Let HbB streams of commerce flow 
between this coonAijr and tlie net of the world like 
invigorating blood eoursfng flira the arteriee of the 
human body, diffusing life and activity, and all 
forming, as it were, one social organism, each mem- 
ber exulting in the health and growth of the other, 
stinuibkting the remotest parts with renewed energy 
and activity. Let oar hosiness interests with all 
nations be so inseparable and reciprocal that the 
injury to one will be felt by the others and the 
prosperity of each will be shared by all. 

Let us continue to invite the people of EhirOpe 
to our shores. Let as give fliem the rlgkt hand of 
fellowship, embracing them as brothers, holding out 
to them every opportunity of advancing their ma- 
terial interests, inspiring them with so great an 
admiration for our civil and political institutions 
that they may be impelled to be incorporated with 
us, rearing children yrho, while eherisliing the land 
of their fathers, will love still more the land of 
their birth. 

Let us cherish the hope that the day will soon come 
— a day that may be nearer than we realize — when 
the Prince of Peace shall be found established on 
earth, and let us farther hope tiiat tiie spirit of the 
Gospel will so far sway the minds and hearts of 
rulers and of cabinets that future international dis- 
putes will be decided bgr permanent eoorts of arbi- 
tration. 

Lot as hope^ then, tiiat tlw year 1916 wHI osher 

in a new dawn of 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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THB WAR FROM VARIOUS 
VXBWPOXNTB 

A WAR-BOOK that "different" 
has been griven us by Elbert Fran- 
cis Baldwin in a volume entitled 
The World War; How It Looks to 
the NatiftriK Involved and What It 
Meant to Ua. As a journalist the 
•athor understands tl'.at it is not 
enough to know what the facts are; 
it is even more important to know 
what the facts are supposed to be. 
Action is based upon opinion, wheth- 
«r the opinion be right or wrong. So 
Mr. Baldwin analyzes newspapers as 
wall u White Papua and what ia atiU 
baMnr ghraa na III* penonal fntpnaaionB 
of the feelinj; of the Germain Fvanch, 
Dnteh and Enp;lish people in tlia Mrly 
waeks of tho war. For instance, the 
casual remark of the Bavarian and the 
daacription of a Munich street scene 
quoted below is more informing as to 
what the Germans mean than n spe<-ch 
of Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg: 

Thl» Idea of defense, not ofTense, is ev- 
erywhere prrsf'nt. It ninv he. an hoM boen 
alleccd. that i i-rtniii si ^ i-. t iinrl unworthy 
ambidoas and ancri-xsiuus are a( the bottom 
«l tha war. Of them. boweWf fhwa ia aa 
faOeatiaB la this part of Qumm at 
least. Oaly yesterday a BavariaB said to 
me: "It cats us to the quick to have to 
6ctit France and England, simply because 
tbey are bound to Ruasia. Our quarrel Is 
not in the least with them, but entirely 



with Bosrfa. Had wa 

to deal wldi w« emda aaT* whipped then 
to a week and sent tb«n about their buid- 

German patriorium stands nt a high lerel. 
There is no to stimulnte it. Indeed 

there is rarely any need to use those de- 
rices which we use at hoaM ia vu ixiMtleal 
party campaigns — the auss ueetfntff. til* 

flag wsvinifs. the torrhlijtht profi-iBions. 
The 0<Tiiiitn niMV lii't bi' ■'irmtii-i-illy |ni- 
triotic in tin' sianie way that we me. Hut 
his emotion lies quite n» deep as ours nnd 
iff always nt hand for steady use. The 
fSernian s love ol Vinmttf ia a religion. 
He may not show hia rsapact for the 
Chun h in the same way that we do. But 
ttii' .T'jii'rv nf Lather Is the rountry of 
an ahiiliiig faith both in the Fatherland 
and in the living Ood. 

Usually a Munich Sunday is officially 
liegUB by a chorale played by an orchestra 
from one of the church towers. Last Sun- 
day, howerer. for the benefit of the whole 
city, the Oherhiirgermeister directed the 
band to piny from the Kathaus tower such 



palrtetic nnd reiigioas Imaaa 

■Daakgebet" : "Die Waent sm RhefB" ; 

"Dentschland" : "n.-tif.cM.^nd llher allee"; 
"TMe KBoigxhymtii'" "Nun diiriket alle 
Gott"; "Orowter Cnlt v.ir liij«-n FMch." A 
vast crowd mllrc t. i t pfurc the Kathaus 
In the Marienplatz. iMirinjt the sinifini! ev- 
ery man uncovered. After each hymn there 
were three Horhs. The whole sffnir t.vi«i- 
fied the simple, lofty wiiirif, the s'.iil uf the 
n.'itii'n. iiiiititi); <!rr;iinri« in ii riflinchiuit 
•trensth. 8uch a nation's leaders may lead 
nobly or ignoldy. TIm main thing to r»> 
member is that the people, the nation, con- 
atitutes the nldmate power. 

Mr. Baldwin strongly condemns the 
violation of Belfpian neutrality by Ger- 
many, but he shows the absuidity of 
the opinion common in this ctiuntry 
tliat tiiia waa tha eaaaa of England's 



antarinir Inta'tiia war. That Engtaad 

would support France in case of a war 
with Germany wa.s practically settled 
ten years apo and on Augiast 2, two 
Hays l>pfore German troops had crt)st 
t!i« IJt'l^'ian line, Sir Edward (Jrry had 
f^rivct: pi Mitive aasurance that the Brit- 
iish navy would psoteet th* Btdtli floaat 

of France. 

Most of the volume consists of com- 
ment on current events in diary form, 
but the latter part is devoted to the 
question of wliat Amarica ought to do 
to pravant loali cataatnplMa in Ilia 
futnva. AmoBf Ua a aq ^itlo M ues 
tlM IneMaaa of fldlftaiy and wni 
stiangth of tha Unitad SUtas; the eall- 
inir of a tribunal of neutral nations to 
Consider vii.hitiiin.n of the laws of war; 
the uiiciturafcomeiit of democratic Rov- 
ernnuTit; and finally an International 
Piirhament and Supreme Court with 
an international aiOMd fMC* tO bsdc 
up their decrees. 

The W,rU War. hy Elbi-rt FrancU 
lUMwin. N«w York : Th» MacmlDu 
OSk tLM. 

NEW MUSIC PUBMCATIONS 

Seventetn composers, from Hummel 
and Weber to Ridiard Strauss and 
Max Refircr, are reproiantad in the 
Anthology of German P tm n Mtuic, 
Vol. II: Modem Composers, which 
Morits Monltowaki has edited for that 
oni^ and aaoaUant aaiiea, "Tlia M»> 
tUkuuf Ubmtf." flw likMioik ia 
pkMlaCt M naU aa ftuOf i nf i ai— >■ 
tiv« of Hm bait piano nvale of fta 
period covered, and the editor's in- 
troduction is a very readable tittle 
CP^iay by a musician of refreshingly 
eclectic tastes. Tho music printing: is 
of the hiph standard set and main- 
tained by this series of collections of 
masterpieeaa-^ tlMar ddlgkt ta tta 
pianist. 

A well printed new edition of thO 
complete piano and vocal score of 
Gounod'ii opera of Fautt, Including the 
ballet music in an appendix, should 
meet with a nadf and extensive wel- 
come. An introduetoiy aiaay by Philip 
Hale gives an intereattaff aeeount of 
the Fanat iagand, tba an^ «f ttia 
opaMi, Ua fltat parfemaaea and HaUa- 

Son tiM aUifa. Tba taxt la glran In 
the original Praach and in tta 
famOiar EngUah vanian of H. F. 
Chorley, "reriaed and axtendod'* hy 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. Bixet't Cwr- 
men has also been reissued un -er the 
same guidance. 

Fire Qjiatriiinx from the Ruhaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam (of course as Enp:- 
li.shed by Edward FitzCerald, tho no 
credit is trivin to him in tho publica- 
tion) have been .*et to music by .lames 

H. Rojrers and published in attractive 
style by the Ditsona. While hardly 
likely to rival in popular favor Mme. 

I. iza Lehmann's famous "In a Persian 
Garden." Mr. Rogers' settings are 
thoroly moaidanlr in charaetar and 



convoy in tonea the grave and fatalia- 

tic feeling of the quatrains chosen. Tha 

copy sent us is for high voice. 

Wilmot Lemont's Opus fl, entitled 
Dream Pictures, comprizes nine short 
pieces for the piano, most of them light 
and grracefully sentimental, dainty and 
not difficult. Young pianists especially, 
who enjoy other things beaides rafl^ 
time, will find 
attractive. 

Antitoiogw ol Grrman Piano Mi 
Vol. II: Modern CoBipoMn, 
br Merits llj!s*yiirid.Jirtsa« 



<lstk tl-M. 

flsaA A Lyric Dnunn in FiT* i . 

Ir Ofavfas OouDod. DiUona. HM. 
Cmmsn. Aa Opora in Psnr Asia, 
br Geonn* Biict. Ditaom. ff. 
rfr* Otiiifr<u'iu /rom Uu ITiilisfssf 
of Oirar Khiivvam, let to music by 
Jan''^ H l': >K«'ni. DlUon*. tlM. 
Drmm Picturm ((or the plaae), 
bir WIlBot r — 



A aoLxmr was 

Stephen Leaeodc is a humorist with 
a Baviri aii|^ of vlaion; Ua hnmor ia 
not fiaataatia tm gvatiaQiiai tat ipiiBca 
turn m dear kagmMft af Ufa. Wa 
Aroodiatt ^dMitfiiret WUh tka fdle 
Rich digs below the surface of tho 
glimmering existence in fashionable 
club.'< and luxurious mansirins and re- 
veals some of the foibles which are foe- 
tered there. The style is unustial; H il 
at once deft, subtle and clever. 



TMAT nfaa 

AppearatMM, by G. Lowea Diclcin- 

son, is a record of the impressions of 
an Englishman and the thoughts of a ' 
man who is brave enough to be candid. 
The note which he strikes is, in his 
own words: "To reconiile the Western 
flight down Time with the Eastern rest 
in Eternity; the Western energy with 
the Eastern peace." India, China, Ja- 
pan and America are passed in review, 
each of wliieh Mr. Diddaaon 
elearij and teOa 



A DIALOO OX DESTiaT 

It might be thought that nothing 
new could be said on the old question 
of free will versus determinism, but 
Preston William Slosson in a little vol- 
ume entitled Fated or Frr- ? (.^ives it a 
fresh treatment by adopting the dialog 
form and so bringing forward for ref- 
utation fourteen different objectiona to 
the freedom of tiia niU. The argumanta 
OB both aidea aia pnaastad with g t a at 
ftilmaai and fci varj laadabla 

Boston ; Hbermnn Frrneli A OSb (1. 
FOa StrVDAT SCHOOL TEJtOHEBS 

Mr. B. S. Winchester's studies in Tht 
Ymtth of a People are based upon the 
biblical books from Genesis to Kings, 
and contain nlualila materials vaA 
aa gg ia Uiii i a attBartfralr aet forth for 
tiioaa nho dwita to heeona Bandar 
adiool toadiara. Part ona andi villi tha 
ftnt boolt af 
twelve studisa. 
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THE GROWTH OF PAN-AMERICAN UNITY 



THB STORY OF A FLUCTDAUNG HtlENDSHIP BETWEEN THE AllERIGAN REPUBLICS 

BT JOHN BASSETT MOOBE 



r ■ aH£ American liepublica oum- 
I bar juBt twen^HMM. The 

came Into beinv «ilav«i y«an ago, 

was very shortly preceded in exist- 
ence by Cuba. Even the eldest, the 
United States, if its life be n.t asurcd 
by that of many natioiu, is still com- 
paratlvdy young, for acaicdy one 
hundred and forty yean have 
elapsed since the "embattled farm- 
ers" at Concord "lirid tin- shot 
heard round the world." But, if 
there was ever a case in which time 
should be counted by heart-throbs, 
and not by figures on a dial, it is 
this. The shot of which Emerson 
sang did not cease to echo. On the 
;:ontrary, it continued to reverberate, 
and as it reverberated grew in vol- 
ume. Its slfaUleance was not at the 
time unnoticed. Altho France, hav- 
ing lost the greater part of her col- 
onic? in America, gave her support 
to the American Revolution. Spain 
— ^lAOM VMfc trans-Atlantic posscs- 
dODS tUO Nuained intact— under- 
stood the menace to her colonial sys- 
tem. In a prophetic paper submitted 
to the King of Spain after the inde- 
pendence of the United States had 
been established. Count d'Aranda, 
iHio was Spanish Ambassador at 
Paris durlnf Oa American Saivolu- 
tion, said: 

The indcpondencf of the Entflish 
colonies has been reco)fniziKl. It is for 
me a subject of grief and fear. France 
has but few possessions in America, 
but she wag bound to consider that 
Spain, her most intimate ally, had 
many, and that she now stands «x- 
poeed to terrible (•ficssB. From the 
beginning. Fraase has acted against 
her tme mtensls la eneonaging and 
rapporting this fndmendeiie^ and so 
I have often dedaied to the Mlnisten 
of tliat nation. 

The chief significance to Spain of 
the American Revolution lay in the 
fact that it marked the beginning of 
the end of the old system of colonial 
monopoly. In the Orient, as well as 
in America, colonies had been hdd 
by European nations purely for pur- 
poses of national e.xploitation. The 
movement for independence in Amer- 
ica indicated the fact that the time 
would come when, wftti tte develop- 
ment of colonial reeourees, depend* 
ence would be succeeded by inde-' 
pendence. 

THB BEGINNINOS OF LATW-AMEfUCAN 

For a number of years after the 
American Itevolution the Spanish 
coionlefl in America continued to be 
oonqHuratively quiet and contented. 
Orav* mlafortmiM, kowwm, awalfe- 
ed the mother eouoiiy. InlMSSpaIn 



Mr. Moor^9 mord tn jMiMio 

office is guffieient intro^teH(m 
to this paper: 1885-6, law clerk in 
the Department of State; ISSG-ffl, 
Third Assista7it Secretary of State; 
1S9S, Assistant Secretary of State, 
gecretary and coxtnsel of the Span- 
ish-American Peace Coiinnisfsion; 
l»Oi, agent of the United States 
befort tk« Dominican Arbitration 
Tribtatal; 1810, delegate to the 
Fourth International American 
ConftrwnMi 191», dekgat* of (A« 
UntUd Sua»» <m ik* liiUriuMomal 
Cemadtaiott of Juristt; 1918-U, 
ComutUrr of tho Dapartmont of 
Stato; 18 IS, member of the Per- 
manent Court at The Hague. Since 
1891 he. has been professor of in- 
ternational law and diplomacy in 
Columbia Unirersity, and his books 
in his oxvn field are numerous and 
the standard authorities. In the 
next number of The Independent 
this study will be continued by Mr. 
Moore in an article on "What Latin 
America Means." Further discus- 
sion of the Pan-Ameriem tituation 
by Senator Theodore B. Burton, 
Secretarji WiUUm J. Bryan and 
Prof. FrmdObt St. OiUAng* wW 
be published later. — The EorrOB. 



was invaded. Her King, Charles IV, 
was forced to abdicate and to trans- 
fer to Napoleon all right and titles 
to the Spanish Crown and to its colo- 
nial pOMesaiilha. On June 16, 1806, 
Napoleon's brother. Joseph Bona- 
parte, was crowned as King of Spain 
at Bayonne. The people of Spain re- 
fused to bow to alien rule. Juntas 
were formed in various parts of the 
eomtry for the purpose of resistinflr. 

in the name of Ferdinand VII, son 
of the dethroned monarch, the new 
government. Not long aftenvard 
similar movements took place in 
South America. Loyal juntas were 
formed, modeled on those that were 
organized in Spain. But owing to 
various causes, amring which was the 
refusal of the Regency at Cadiz to 
recognize the American juntas, the 
loyalist movement In the colonies, 
altto origtaMi^ leveled against the 
Napoleonic Government in Spain, 
was gradually transformed into a 
genuine movement for independence. 
And as a result, Spain, after the res- 
toration of her legitimate govern- 
ment, found herself in a stato of war 
with her American colonies. 

RBCOONTZTNG THK NEW BBPUBUOfl 

Ifi this struK>-'le the government of 
the United States maintained a neu- 
tral position; bnt the sympathies of 
the people ran strongly in favor of 

Oupyrisht. 1S14. hr the Ntw Y«rk PMm Sostaly 



the revolutionists. At that moment 
every movement indeed for national 
independMioe naturally made a strong 
appeal to the sympathies of the peo- 
ple of the United States. Of the sym- 
pathy with the revolution in South 
America, the principal spokesman in 
our public life was Henry Clay. 

In 1817 a commission coosistiBK 
of Caesar A. Rodney, John Grahano, 
and Theodoric Bland, with Henry M. 
Brackinriilge as st.'crctary, was sent 
out to examine into the conditions 
existing in South America, and par- 
ticularly in Buenos Aires and Chile. 
The Tiews of the oommlseioners, 
which in many respects differed, 
were embodied in separate report.s. 
These reports were duly submitted 
to Congress, as was also a special 
report from Jod B. Poinsett, who 
had acted as an agent of the United 
States at Buenos Aires. The general 
tenor of the report.^, was unfavor- 
able to the recognition of independ- 
ence at that time, but this did not 
deter Mr. Clay from moving In the 
House of R e presen to ttves In Ibrdi, 
1818, aii appropriation for the salary 
of a minister to the government 
which had its seat at Buenos Aires. 
It was not, however, till 1822 that 
recQgnltion of ind^Modence began 
to be extended to the new American 
nations. Against such recognition, 
the Spanish Minister at Washington, 
in the name of his government, sol- 
emnly protested, but the action of 
the United Stetas was vindkatsd, 
with Us aeenstomad ability, hr Jdm 
Quincy Adams, Umb Secretary of 
State, on grounds both of right and 
of fact. 

In spite of the protest of the Span- 
ish Minister agidnst the action of 
the United Stetes. and of the refusal 
of his government for many years 
thereafter to recognize the inde- 
pendence of its former colonies, that 
independence had become an irre- 
vocable really. That of which Boli- 
var and his disciples had dreamed 
had come to pass. 

THB PANAMA OONOBBSS 

Soon after the recognition of ituB 

South .Xmerican governments by the 
Unitt'ci States, a situation arose in 
which it became necessar\ fur the 
latter to consider what seemed to be 
a momentous step in its relations 
with the countries whose advent into 
the family of nations It had so 
heartily applauded. 

On December 7, 1824, Bolivar, as 
head of the Republic of Peru, 
sent out an Invitetion to Colombia, 
Meodco, Central Amsrka. ttit United 
Provinces of the Mo de la Flute, 
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Chile and Brazil, to send representa- 
tives to a congress at Panama. Sub- 
sequently, ao invitation to attend the 
conlfiniiM waa aatandad to tlM 
UnHad Stataa tiM mfubtar* «f 
Tnloinbia and ItadeOh The subjects 
to be discussed by the Congress were 
divided into two classes: First, those 
peculiarly and exclusively concem- 
ias the countries which were still at 
war vntii Spain ; and, secondly, those 
between belligerents and neutrals. 
Ib the discussion of the former, it 
was not expected that the United 
States would take part, but the occa- 
sion was thought to be opportune for 
the artabllflhnMnt of Ibct principles 
of international law in matters in 
respect of which the previous uncer- 
tainty had ben the cause of many 
evils. 

At this time John Quincy Adams 
waa President of the United States 
and Henry Clay was Seeretar}' of 
State. Altho they were careful to 
safeguard the neutral position of the 
United States, the proposal for a 
'caograsa met with their warm and 
enthosiastle approval. With a long 
vision of the future, they sought to 
grasp the opportunity which lay be- 
fore them to establish between the 
independent nations of this hemi- 
sphere the foundations of an endur* 
ing friendsbip. "Having been the 
flrst," said Adams, **to recognize 
their independence and to aympa- 
thize with them, so far as was com- 
patible with our neutral duties, in all 
ttaeix straggles and sufferings to ao- 
qnire It, we have laid fhe foundation 
of our future intercourse with them 
on the broadest principles of reci- 
procity and the most cordial feelings 
of fraternal friendship. To extend 
those principles to all our commer- 
eial relations with them, and to hand 
down ttat firiaidship to future ages, 
j.H congenial to the highest policy of 
the Union, as it will be to that of 
all those nations and their poster- 
ity." Entering into the matter mote 
partienlailr, heplaeed the tntenst ef 
jfbiB United States in the congress on 
xoor grounds : First, that of promot- 
ing "the principles of a liberal com- 
mercial intercourse"; second, the 
adoption of liberal principles of mar- 
itioM law, including the nile that 
fn9 ships make free goods, and fhe 
proper restriction of blockades; 
third, an agreement between all the 
parties that each would "guard by 
its own meana against the establish- 
nMnfe of any fntore BvnqMsa colony 
within its borders," as had already 
been announced in the message of 
Monroe; and fourth, fhe promotion 
of religious liberty. 

Animated with these liberal senti- 
■MBta^ ttie PresidBnt nominated to 
tta Ssttite TM***"* 0, Andsnoik of 
KmdaAf and John Sergeant irf 



Pennsylvania as envoy.s extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary 
of the United States to the Congress. 
The proposed mission was stnog^ 
assailed in Hib Senate. It was 
charfjod that it involved a departure 
from the wise policy of non-interven- 
tion establi.shcd by Wa.shington. An- 
other ground of opposition was that 
one of the questions iffopoBed for 
discussion in the congress was "the 
consideration of the means to be 
adopted for the entire abolition of 
the African slave trade." An appre- 
hension was also felt that the con- 
gress would be called upon to con- 
sider plans of f ntematimial eonsoU- 
dation which wmild commit the Unit- 
ed States to a more hazardous con- 
nection witii the fortunes of other 
countries than was desirable. 

In the end, the nominations of the 
President were confirmed, but when 
our representatives reached the 
Isthmus of Panama the congress 
had adjourned. Four governments 
were represented in it, namely, Co- 
lombiiuCentrai America, Mexieo tuad 
Pern. The assembly hdd ten meet- 
ings, the last of which took place on 
July 15, 1826. Representatives of 
Great Britain and of the Nether- 
lands were present on the Isthmus 
an^ dtihft ttagr were not admitted to 
the congress, no doubt freely ad- 
vised with its members. 

A rmiATun luodi op rmum 

Four agreements were signed in 
the eoQgreas; (1) A trsatiy of pcr- 
petnal mlon, leagae and comfsdera- 

tion; (2) an engagement for the as- 
Hembling of the congress every two 
\ ear.s, and, while the war with Spain 
lasted, every year; (3) a convention 
specifying the contrlbvtiens in men, 
in sh^ and in money, which the 
parties shonld make for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against Spain; and 
(4) a plan for the organization of 
their common force. To a great ex- 
tent these agKesnents related to the 
intereets which liie parties had as 
belligerents, but there were some of 
the stipulations which had a far 
wider scope. .An attempt wa.s made 
to establish a council for the inter- 
pretation of treaties and for the em- 
ployment of conciliation Snd media- 
tion in the settiement of intwnation- 
•il disputes. It was provided that all 
differences between the contracting 
parties should be amicably compro- 
mised, and that if this were not 
done^ such differences should be sol>- 
mitted to the General Assembly, as 
it was called, for the formulation of 
an amicable recommendation. In case 
of complaints or injuries, the par- 
ties were not to declare war or to re- 
sort to reprisals without first sub- 
mitting fheir gilevaaoss to fhe da- 
etsion of the General Assenbly. 



Nor was any of the parties to go to 
war against an outsider without so- 
liciting the good offices, interposition 
and mediation of the allies. Any con- , 
traettng party violating tiiese stipn- 

lations, either by p; ing to war with 
another, or by failing to comply with 
the decision of the General Assem- 
bly, was to be excluded from the con- 
federation and was to be Incapable 
of restoration except by a unanimous 
vote. The contracting parties also 
pledged themselves to cooperate to 
prevent colonial settlements within 
their borders, and as soon as their 
boundaries were determined mutu- 
ally to gnarantee tiie Integrity of 
their respective territories. 

These benevolent proposals, which 
strongly remind us of ."omo that are 
put forth today, were not destined to 
be carried into effect The a g r e e- 
ments signed at Panama were rati- 
fied by one only of the contracting 
parties — Colombia — and by Colombia 
only in part. In reality, the condi- 
tions at the time were such that ef- 
fective cooperation was sewoaly poo- 
sible. 

THB SEEDS OF DISTBC8T 

The practical failure of the United 
States to be represented at ttte Con- 
gress of Panama was an unfortunate 
omen. Indicative in itself of an atti- 
tude somewhat unsympathetic, this 
impression was deepened fay the ar^ 
gnmento by whidk tiie oppositi on to 
the mission was sustained. But, in 
addition to this, the continuance of 
the war with Spain, and the preva- 
lence of revolutionary conditions in 
the new states, gave rise to frequent 
complainte and controversies. In the 
son^em part of the hemisphere an 
unfavorable sentiment was no doubt 
created by the breaking up by the 
United States of the establishment 
wtiich the government at Buenos 
Aires had made on fhe Falkhmd, or 
as the Argentines call them, the Mat 
vinas. Islands, the title to which 
was generally believed to belong to 
Great Britain, by whom they were 
afterward effeetNely oeeapied. But 
the greatest source of disturb- 
ance was that whldi existed at 
the north, where Mexico labored 
in the constant throes of revolu- 
tion. This cause of divergence 
was greatly accentuated by tlie re- 
volt in Texas and tiie cry whidi 
spranjr up in the United States for 
the "re-anne.xation" of that imperial 
domain which was alleged to have 
been a part of the Lo<U«iana terri- 
tory. As I have dsewhsre rsmarind.* 
!in acquisition of territory ever made 
b;. the United Stotes was more nat- 
ural or more completely in conform- 
ity with the aspirations and liabits 
of tteui^ «(f tta Amertean paqde. 
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Managing the Business 

of 8,500,000 Telephones 



Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 3-cent 
charges. 

Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16.000.000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
standy in use. 

TTiis gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 

Not all the 8.500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. ■ 



In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment 

The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an airny 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 

Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150.000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

And Associated Companies 
One Policy One System Univertal Service 
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But the annexation, no matter how 
justifiable it may have been, followed 
by the war with Mexico, had upon our 
relations with the states of Central 
and South America a more pronounced 
and more unfavorable effect than any 
other event that has ever occurred. Of 
this fact, practically nothini? is said in 
our histories, and I think it has never 
been fully understood; but its influence 
may easily be traced in the acts of the 
Central and South American Govern- 
ments. 

For some years after the Conpreas 
of Panama steps were from time to 
time taken to brinp: about another 
meetinji:. In this movement Mexico wan 
the chief factor, no doubt because of 
her apprchen.sion as to the continued 
retention of her northern territory. 
The object which she proposed wa.s a 
union and close alliance "for the pur- 
poses of defense afrainst foreiirn inva- 
sion, the acceptance of friendly media- 
tion in the settlement of all disputes 
. . . between the sister republics, and 
the framinf!: and . promulgation of a 
code of public law rcgulatin;; their 
mutual relations." Sixteen years later, 
in 1847, a congress composed of repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
New Granada (now Colombia) and 
Peru, assembled at Lima for tho pur- 
pose of adopting' measures to insure 
"the independence, sovereignty, dignity 
and territorial integrity" of the repub- 
lics concerned. Other American re- 
publics were to be admitted to the de- 
liberations of the congress or to ad- 
here to the agreements which it might 
conclude. The congress even decided to 
extend an invitation to the United ' 
States, but a favorable response could 
hardly have been expected, the United 
States being then at war with Mexico 
and in occupation of California and 
New Mexico, besides having annexed 
Texas. The invitation was probably in- 
tended to convey to the United States 
an intimation of tho views and objects 
of the congress. 

A UNION FOR MCTfAL PROTECTION 

On September 15, 1856, there was 
signed at Santiago, in Chile, the so- 
called "Continental Treaty," between 
Chile, Ecuador and Peru, for the pur- 
pose, as the text declared, of "cement- 
ing upon substantial foundations the 
union which exists between them, as 
members of the great American fam- 
ily .. . and promoting moral and 
material progress, as well as giving 
further guarantees of their indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity." The 
government of Peru was authorized to 
communicate the treaty to other Amer- 
ican governments and to request their 
adhesion. Brazil, altho then a mon- 
archy, was invited to join the union. 
The United States was not approached. 

In reality the chief cause of the at- 
tempted alliance was the feeling of 
continued apprehension toward the 
United States caused by the expedi- 
tions of William Walker and other fili- 
busters to Central America and Mex- 
ico in the vears following the Mexican 
War. 

The alarm created by these expedi- 
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tions, and particularly by thoM of 
Walker to Central America, was pro- 
found, nor can it b« said to have been 
d«atitate of foundation. Costa Rica, ap- 
prehensive as to her own future, un- 
dertook the necessary sacrifices of men 
and of money for the expuhion of the 
ao-called Walker-Rivas government 
inm NkuagBA. In th«c «zkMmity, 
Hi* w MB t ri w of Cutnl Anaticft then 
leoiad for bate to Emopo tmilMr tiuut 
to dM UnHad StotM, and tii«r fdt 
that, so far M fhaaks ware dae to any 
foreign power for aid in the supprea- 
gion of filibuptorinp, they were dne 
chiefly to France and Great Britain, 
who eventually toctk 
in that direction. 



What is an Internal Bath? 



Tm MTOCAK 

Morenvpr, ten years after the close 
of the war with Mexico, fi serious con- 
dition of affairs a^ain arose between 
the United States and that r.iuntry. By 
the so-ealled Gadsden Treaty of 1R33, 
the United States acquired by pur- 
chase the Mesilla Valley from Ifexico. 
Five years later, in 1868, President 
BtMhanan, refcrringr in his second an- 
nual message to Congress to the un- 
happy condition of affaira existing 
•iMif tha aontbwaateni f nntiar of tlM 
Uaitod Statoa, aaiMafl^ advlwd Osn- 
gnm 'to aaanaa a temporary pwtae- 
toiato oifwr tha norttiem parts m CU- 
hoahna and Sonera, and to establidi 
military posta within tho same. "This 
protectioB Bdght," he said, "be with- 
drawn as soon as local i^vernmcnts 
shonld be established in those stat«.s 
capable of performing their diUies to 
tfie 1/iiited States, of restraininjr law 
le«8ne8s and of preservinp peace alonff 
the border-.-." The disorders continuing 
to increase, he recurred to the subject 
tn his third annual imc sage and rec- 
ommended that he be anthorized to 
"employ a soiRcient ndUtaiy force to 
antar Msodoo for tha fnoipoaa af ob- 
tafadnff Indaninity for fha paafc and aa- 
ewKy to r tiia fataBft^*Ia attUw fUa 
vaeoBaaaadation, ha ratarrad to IhbIco 
mm "a wreck opon the ocean, drifting 
about aa she is impelled by different 
factions." In these eircumstances he in- 
timated that if the United States 
should not take appropriate action, it 
woald not be surprizinjr if some other 
nation should undertake the task. 

Havinfr discovered that his recom- 
mendations would not be sustained by 
Congress, ho sought to accomplish the 
same object by means of treaties, but 
the United States was then on the 
Tcrge of a great convulsion whidi was 
to ahako tha ■tmctnra «f ita ami gar- 
' to tlia vaiy foimMnm, and 
dxawD htm afftfxa in 
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Bat Ibr tta aecunanea of the Civil 
War in fha Unhed Stotea, there is ev- 
•ly reason to believe that the relations 
between this country and the other in- 
dependent nations of this henii.'-phere 
wonid have been substantially different 
from those that now [irevail. The op- 
poaition to the extension of slaveiy 
ahnya apavatod aa a fioxca an- 
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MUCH has been said and volumes 
have been written describing at 
length the many kinds of bath> 
civilized man lias indulged in from time 
to time. livery iiossible resource of the 
human mind ha-s hctn hrouglit into iilay 
to fashion new nu-tl-.oiU of luiiliing. Ijut 
strange as it may seem, the most impori- 
ant, as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the "Internal Bath" has been ^vcn 
little thought Tha raaaoa for this is 
probably due to the fatt ttat faw people 
seem to realize the tremecdoni MUt that 
internal bathing plays in the asqairing and 
maintaining of hcaUb. 

If you were to ask a dosen people to 
define an internal bath, joa would have 
35 man^ different dcfimdons and the 
probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception 
as to what constitutes an internal oath, 
let it be said that a hot water enema is 
no more an internal bath than a bill of 
fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible .and aKrceahlc to take 
the great mass of thinking people to wit- 
ness an average post mortem, the sights 
they would see and the things they would 
learn would prove of such lasting benefit 
and impress them so profoundly that fur- 
ther argument in favor of internal bathing 
would aa aaaeeaaaaiy to eaaivinca them. 
Unfertmaldy. bowevtr, it ia not poaaftle 
to do this profitable as aoch aa experience 
would doubtless prove to fee. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this in-' 
formation into their hands ana that is by 
ncnnainting them with such loiowledge as 
will enable them to appreciate the value 
of this long-sought-for health-producing 
necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can he the 
funrlanientui cause of the most virulent 
disease. For instance, that universal dis- 
order from which almoat all humanity is 
suffering, known as "eonattpation," "auto- 
intoxicaliaa.'' lBat»4afcGDaa,'* and a 
mnltitttde of odnr tanaib ia not only cur- 
able bat nrevaataUa Aroadi the eoaaiat- 
ent practwa of tattcmal featraic. 

How aMiqr people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in* 
testinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? "Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent, efficient." Reduced to simple 
FsnKlish this means that most men are try- 
ing to do a man's portion of work on half 
a man's power. Thia applfea equally to 

women. 

Tli.it it is impossihle to rii:it;niic to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred 
per cent, overload A machine cnild not 
stand this and not break down and the 
body certainly cannot do more than a ma- 
chine. There is entirely too much unne- 
cesaaiy and avoidable aickaeaa in the 
world. 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yoursdt, who are physically vigor- 
ous, healthy and atroog: Ine nnaibCT ia 
appdHagly amalL 

It ia not a coamlac anttar to heep In 
condition but It tdiaa a lilde tinw and in 
tfaeae atrennous daya peogile have time to 
do eveiythinc dae neocsaary for dw at> 



tainment of happiness but the most essen- 
tial thing oi a*l, that of giving their bodica 
their proper i.-ire. 

Would yuu Uelieve that five tO,ten min- 
utes of time tlcvotcd to systematic internal 
bathing can make you healthy and main- 
tain your p'lyMcal clhciency indefinitely? 
Graining that -nch a simple procedure as 
this will d<j wl at is claimed for it, is it 
not wurtli while to learn more about that 
which will a'ciimplish this end? Internal 
Bathing will do tnis and it will do it for 
peonle of all ages and ia all coad Mo aa of 
neuth and disease. 

People don't seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the bodv 
free from accomulalcd bady-waato (poi- 
sons). Thefa- doing ao wodd prevent the 
absorption into the blood of the polaonoui 
excretions of the body and health WOold 
be the inevitable reauh. 

If voa woald keep your Hood pure, 
your heart aacnal, yoar ent dear, year 
complexion dean, your aafad heaa, yoar 
blood pressure normal, your acrvea re- 
la.xed and be able to enjoy toe vigor of 
youth in your declining ytar% practice in- 
ternal bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal liaUiing, it 
may be that a number of questions will 
suggest themselves to your mind. You 
will probably want to know WHAT an 
internal Bath is, WHY people should 
take them, and the WAY to take them. 
These and countless other questions are 
all answered in a booklet entitled "THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY 
OF INTERNAL BATHING," written by 
Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of 
the J. B. L. Cascade, whose lifelong study 
and research along this line make him the 
pre-eminent authority on this subject. Not 
only has internal bathing saved and pro- 
longed Dr. Tyrrell's own life but the 
lives of a multitude of hopeless individ- 
uals have been equally spared and pro- 
longed. No book has ever been written 
containing such a vast amount of prac- 
tical information to the business man, the 
worker, and the housewife: all that is 
necessary to secure this book is to write 
to Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell at Nnmbcr 134 
Weat Csth Sttaat* Maw YcA Qty, and 
nMnoan aawg raan ud uiuub b ane 
IndependeM; and aame wH ha kmnrdhrf- 
ly mailed to yon free of an aoat or obU 
Ration. 

Perhape yon realixe now, more than 
ever, the truth of theae a to la iw e Bt a , aad if 
Ae reating of this ardde wn reaidt hi 

a proper appreciation on yonr.part of the 
value of miemal bathing, it will have 

served its purpose. What you will want 

to dii r.iiw •.^ tc avail yourself of the op- 
portunity for learning more about the 
subject and your writing for this hook 
will give you that information. Do not 
put off doing this, but Si-nd for the hcok 
now while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. 

"Procrastination is the thief of time." 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don't allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportnabv to set tUa vala* 
able informatioo wfaidi Is tree for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Wliy 
be unnatural, when it ia such a simple 
thhif to he wdlf-^dMrilMaMnr. 
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WAR ARTICLES 



The Political Teachings of % Arthut. T. HAm.nr; Prwideiit of 

. . • T u LI ^^'"^ Lniversity. This is an article 

HeinriCn von IreiUCnke giving the persunal impression'; of the 

historian, with an estimate of flic rclarion of his teachings to the war. 

America and the European War >"'7'an An<;eu Paci- 

tist and author of I he 
("ircat Illusion." VVlui! .Vmcricans can do to bring about international peace. 

The Rusuan Problem fi^^^eiS'^'i '"aSS^ 
die political and edncatioml refomu tint are le-mooldinB Rnaaian TUa. 



Gennan Economics and the War fv E«E«y ; 

Sometime Chairman of the 
Tariff Board. Professor of Economics at Yale. A study of economic fact 
in Germany which cxpoKS many current fallacies regarding the war. 

Other hqHHTtant Articlet in tke January Nudier 



The Literature of the Belphm 
Past and Present 
Fifty Year* of Hawthorne 
Our " Commercial " Drama 
Southey as Poet and Historian 
WocM SMiltfim and the r 
Credo • ■ ■ ■ ■ 
The Hunting ... 
The Worst Edition of Shakespeare 
Academic Supentitioa and Democracy 



By Charlea C. Clark 
Theodore Winthrop 
Henry A. Beer* 
WiUiam C. de Mille 
Thomtu R. Loutubury 
RiehmrdF. Strong 
Kvmeth Rand 
WiOiem Young 
- Charles S. Brooka 
FUtrenem V, Keys 



The y^l.E R£yiEIV Im Ifi} «fll paUiih a (eric* of mtOttm on the war dcilcncd for 
readers who have kept Me* with crcnta thronsb the nr«r«papcri. and desire miturr and 
TiSOTOu* diacnaura ei what has haopeocd. wiiy it haa happened, and bow. The w^r. huw 
ever, will not interfere with the Review's established poliejr of supplyinf the hc^t general 
reidinB avaiUhlr in periodical publication. Criticism uf contcinpornry literaime ^tid con- 
temporary Iilciary movcmctits of a quality not common in recent \rar% in Americi. which 
was brilluntly ui;incurateii tn roi.*. Dy Robert llcrrick and hU>tt I'trry, v»ill hr f>iTiliiiue'! 
with equally notable art^cle.-i, Eaauv^ which on a found.ition of ikound xchoUrship erect an 
edifice full oi charm and intrrr«t for the Kciicr,*il reader, i field in which the Kcvicw has 
been especially forlunittc. will l>c given lilM-rv.l !ip:ice. .And in spile of ttie presiure of the 
grcjil \v.»r, Ihc forllitonting iuiidIm'iv will titil rin.iii fur .in i-tijM.rl.nil l^uii.-iii, nf t-'liii^.t- 
tlonal pr'-tfilrmn, scientific .'irLclea of cl.irily .aiil liicadth, Jislintiui-ittr-.l jhictr). tii''- review* 
of many •igtiificani books, and "Indies of the new movemrnts in politics and letters th.tt 
wtU follow the establishment of peace. 

The YALE REVIEW wa* founded to aalUfy the trowiag dcaire (or a mafaziae that 
sbo-ild be neither too s|iceial nor too teneral in its api>eal. II pTMoocs to interest its 
reader* by means of tMjrs that are liieraiure vrithout betns wmttf Ulorafy, aniele* that 
are authoritative wilhoat technicality, diaemainns vital In conteroporary tMoaiil, though 
oot aensational, poetry lhai intar|irtta life, and erilicism that retpcett the best ludgment of 
th« tine For a rapidly tncreaaiiic elaao of Atsiertcan*. interest ia best awakened and 
loaflCM b«U br Mdi wMfc. aad for Mch • MmuBuaitr of a^d Mdm lb« yALB RBVl&W 
ia Milidi « 



SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

Tht January number ttnt frtm with on* 
ytar'i tahicription htginning April, I9IS 

DETACH COUPON AND RETURN TO 



YALE REVIEW, 
Now Havan, 
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tagonlatte to ttpanaioA toward tbe 
Koutb, file eoibnalc of tke Civil War 
put a snddsn end to tlie tendendea la 
that direetioB, and also served to cre- 
ate a readier aympathy with countriee 
afflicted with domestic dissensions. The 
attitude of the L'nited States under- 
vvLTii an in.slantaiieous and profound 
chancre. The jrovernment of Costa Rica, 
when riisruRsinir with the government 
of Cnlf>nil:iu in 1862 a proposal for a 
"Continental League," observed that 
there were not always at the head of 
the great Republic of the North "mod- 
erate, just and upright men such as 
those who now form tlia administration 
of President Lincoln." This nttaranea 
is hi^ily aignilteaat^ net only si. tlie 
impnmiMi liat liad ao toagr prevailed, 
but also ef the change which was tak- 
ing plaoa The feeling of sympathy was 
also quickened by the sense of common 
danger which followed the French in- 
vasion of Mexico. An<! later, when 
Spain went to war with the republics 
on the west coast of South .\merira, 
the Rt)od offices of the United States 
were employed for the purpose of 
brin>rinK' about a termination of the 
conflict. 

This was done by means of a oiHi> 
ference, which was opened at the Da* 
partment of State at Washington, «a 
October 29, 1870, under the president 
of Hamilton Fiah, iriio was than 8oe- 
retaiy «f Slato^ Bapvaaontailhw of 
Spain, Pam, Chile and Ecuador attand- 
ed. And on Apri] 11, 1871, the eontsod- 
in^ partiea agreed upon an annisliee 
wU^ was to continue indefinitely, and 
which could not bp broken by any of 
the belligereiit-H t;.\cept after three 
years' notice given thru the govern- 
ment of the United States of its in- 
tention to renew hostilities. Durin|f tlio 
continuance of this armistice all r^ 
strictions on neutral commerce which 
were incident to a state of war ware 
to cease. Mr. Fish signed these artidiB 
"in the character of mediator." 

This important act affords a notable 
illustration of the change which had 
supervened in the relations botwaea 
the Unitod atatos and the ether ind»> 
pendant nathma of tUa 
nut it was only an aofmy of whet ' 
to . take place in the fMora. 

Toward the close of the decade in 
which the perpetual armistice was 
siL'iH il, thi-rc broke out what is com- 
monly known as the War of the Pacific, 
between Chile on the one side, and 
Peru and Bolivia on the other. This un- 
fortunate conflict naturally revived the 
Ihoutrht.s which had so often been cher- 
ished of the formulation of a plan for 
the preservation of peace amonjr the 
American nations. A step in this direc- 
tion was taken when, on September 3, 
1880, the representatives of Chile and 
Colombia, oo the initiative of tho lat- 
ter, aignad at Bocata a tvoaly hy wfaSdi 
th^ iKNmd t h am a alwa *'Ib poipotntty 
to aiAniit to afMtmtion . . . M eae- 
troversies and differences'* of every na- 
ture whatsoever which could not be 
settled by cliplomacy. .\nd it was fur- 
ther a^teed that if they should be un- 
able to I'or.'. jr in the choice of an arbi- 
trator, the arbitral function should be 
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dischar^red by the President of the 
United States — a provision which bore 
eloquent testimony to the jjrowth of 
friendly sentimentR. The two ffovern- 
mentg further en^afred at the earliest 
opportunity to conclude similar con- 
ventions with the other Americtui na- 
tions to the end as they said, "that the 
settlement by arbitration of each and 
every international controversy shall 
become a principle of American public 
law." On the strength of the signinir 
of this treaty, the Colombian jrovern- 
ment, on October 11, 1880, issued an in- 
vitation for a conference to be held at 
Panama; but, as Chile and Peru con- 
tinued at war, action upon the invita- 
tion was deferred. 

THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN 
CONFmENCE 

The project, however, was not aban- 
doned. On November 29, 1881, James 
G. Blaine, as Secretary of State, ex- 
tended, in the name of the President 
of the United States, "to all the inde- 
pendent countries of North and South 
America an earnest invitation to par- 
ticipate in a General Congrress to be 
held in the City of Washington on the 
twehty-fourth day of November, 1882, 
for the purpose of considering and dis- 
cussing: the methods of preventing war 
between the nations of America." "To 
this one great object," Mr. Blaine de- 
clared it to be the desire of the Presi- 
dent that "the attention of the cong^ress 
should be strictly confined." The con- 
tinuance of the war between Chile and 
Peru led to the subsequent withdrawal 
of this invitation. But, in reality, the 
accomplishment of its great design was 
only postponed; for, after the submis- 
sion and consideration from time to 
time of many proposals, the Congress 
of the United States, at length, by an 
act of May 24, 1888, authorized the 
President to invite the Republic.t of 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and the Empire 
of Brazil, to join the United States in 
a conference to meet at Washington on 
October 2, 1889. The subjects proposed 
for the consideration of the conference 
were: (1) Measures tending to pre- 
serve the peace and promote the pros- 
perity of the American nations; (2) 
measures toward the formation of a 
customs union; (3) the establishment 
of frequent communications between 
the various countries; (4) uniform 
customs regulations; (5) a uniform 
system of weights and measures; (6) 
laws for the protection of patents, 
copyrights and trade-marks; (7) ex- 
tradition; (8) the adoption of a com- 
mon silver coin; (9) the formulation 
of "a definite plan of arbitration of all 
questions, disputes, and differences that 
may now or hereafter exist" between 
the American nations, "to the end that 
all difficulties and disputes between 
such nations may be peaceably settled 
and warn prevented." 

When the conference assembled, Mr. 
Blaine again occupied the post of Sec- 
retary of State. His address of wel- 
come to the delegates was worthy of 
the occasion, and he was chosen to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the as- 



Fateful Forty-five! 

Success usually begins at the age o( forty-&ve— jobs 
are apt to end there. 

The ordinary business virtues will carry a man over 
the early stages d a career. Loyalty, diligence and 
intelligence win promotion up to thirty— but not at forty- 
five. At that age, a man must have everything or he 
has oothing. The ladder of promotion is really a mov- 
ing stairway— when you get to the top you get off. 

Almost any young man can hold a job — but is he 
good enough for the next one ? Will the next job be 
the top of the moving stairway ? 

Is he acquiring a grasp of the fundamental principles 
of business ? Will he, at forty or forty-five, be ready to 
take hold of bigger work and become a leader— or will 
he get off? 

The Modem Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton histitute 

is a course of study which covers the whole range of 
organized business knowledge. It reduces the experi- 
ence of all business men to working principles which 
supplement your necesaarily limited experience. Every department and phase 
of business is covered. The financier learns of organization— the engineer, a>f 
finance. The corporation lawyer learns of transportation, distribution, sales, 
advertising, accounting; the business man learns business law. 

Forging Ahead in BusineM " 




The Alriander HaiDilton Inilitute i> 
planned aivd cooducled by recognized aulKori- 
tie» under ihe luperviiion of an Advijorjr 
Council coffipoted of the following educaton 
and butineu leaden: 

JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON D.C.S.. Dt.n ol 

New ^ ixk I'Divcf.ity School of Conn»e»«*. Ac- 

counli ind Finftnc^. 
FRANK A. VANDERUP. LL.O.. PiMitfcai ol 

tl« N«lioo«] CilT H.nl ol NfW Votk. 
ELUAH W. SELLS. M.A.. C.P.A.. Senior Mrm. 

bet H>iVin> .Srili. CcfliSed Public AeeoaBt«llt«. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D.. Proln.ot ol 

GiTFfiiBiptit. New N ork liaivertity. 
ELBERT H. GARY. LL.D.. Cbairaia ol ike 

Bo«rd. U. S. SleeiCorpoiatioa. 
Itt lubfcriben include men in every rank 
of liuiineii life: pretidenlt and ofliceri of big 
co>|xi(a<ioni: proprietor* of progre^iive (RMller 
concerns: department beadi and aitittanti: 
accountant!, chief clerki, and the younger men 
who are iuolung forward to bigger reiponaibili- 
tie!. To all lKe»e it givei knowledge that 
could be olherwite obtained only by yeart of 
bitter eiperiencc — if at alt. Find out today 
whxt it oil er» you. 

ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 

41 Aator Place, New York 



conlaini ft viial noiftfle dr^wn (mm iheeiprif 
eoccft oi kundn^i of auccritfu] buiiiK'si mrn. 
Th>« bi>i>k i* k««d»omFlT prialed and bonnd. cun* 
l«int 116 pagers, it illuilrAied «viik ckkru in Dolor, 
ud will oiAke « valuatalc ftddilion l«» your buii- 
neii li'jfAry, W* will vUdly leikd rou ■ copy 
ir9v and wilhofil iKe •lighteU 
obliv«liofi. if you will i 
quett it oa your biuia 
IriirrhvAd Or &I1 out 
■ llicbed cotapon. 





AUundar Hannton Inslllato 

41 After Plac*. N«w Yovk City 

I *ttntii1 llWe TO ha«-e vmi seivj. »lTho«n i:<i*l ot>1lf^ 
t\nm io mr. « f^tw o4 ' < -->tgi -if Ahek'1 In Noiinf-M." im*\ 
full InlornMiton alxHrt yow M«4en ITiMln* ■ C«wnr *mA 

Nwf 

Scrrvf Adrlma... » 

hirnr^ PMHnn 

Wrth 

1^f*tnr of Am or cfWDpviy* 

N«mtw <A t-mn la iMiiAnn* 

liutiUCM plitn. llial II tielp u< dciftriiiTtir ihr MnrM 
cH 'Alt Cour^ «liil Sr<t> r k>r Vuuf Hct^Ik wc- 
irnt your k^ier «» ■.••nO>>^Ul Aa«J gl«e h pcnuiMl 



THE PHOTOPLAY ' 
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Basic Efficiency 

To keep working, you must keep well. 

without hFAllh, other efficiency i> impanihle. 
How IO keep well Ti-xlHout drugi, Ihroufil form- 
ins natural health habitii, is taught in G<x>f> 
Ht*LTii--a pocket m.'ixazine issued monthly for 
hiisy men. Nut dry .-^nd technical — but intensely 
inicreilirig and e.i<ily un<lerMoo<l. $i a year 
"niil M.trch jcsi, igic -nfirr that date, Sj a 
year. Sample copy FREE. Addi 



GOOD HEALTH PUBUSHING CO. 

JO I W. Main Street. Haltle Creek. Michigan. 



Romeike s Press Clippings 

are used nowadays by every mo<U'm 
up-io-date business man ; tlicy briiin 
\<)u in constant touch with all ptihlir 
and privatt? wants, and supply you with 
news hoarin'; upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
ihe_ important papers publishrd in the 
United States and abroad. M you have 
never used press c1ippini;s. drop us a 
postal and wc will slinw linw they can 
be of advantajfe to yott. Write for 
booklet and terms. 

ROME! KE. INC 1*6- 110 Smrfk Aie. Km T«)l Or 
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You Can Weigh 

Exactly What 
You ShouM 





no7v vou can/ 

, ^ f J.OOO WO' 
mr'-- and 

luj.y miifc — ♦cImitAcally. 
nut irjlly. withoat drugt. 
It- rriviCT o( iheit own 

-I ■-■ttli. 

You Can Be 

So Weill 

— II ooiv kn«w A.-* »*W ! 
1 bulM lip ><«»» «lullt»— »' 
1h« sune tint' 1 ktrenftt-«a 
yiNjr tl«>n a<L-1k»; leicti you 
how to bnMhe. to >tan<l, 

NarTM>Hi*M. Tarpid 
Li«w. CatutipmOith 
lodi«Mtie«. Etc. 

Oit /w/t/ ri-r#i*^(; "I «^ 

wofii>ft(il.> In »)fii,;l:i - 
..II,. '1 -.>^ ':.v 1 -rlB-> I 

src poiwH*- thi* M.. , I *pi«ti 1.;^ 

4iu1 oh ' I Irel Ml Will 

Wob"I roo lit ^^w" uBii write 
now (or mr lnt«r?i1ifit b*<k- 
i*(7 You *rf welcome toil. 

It U FREE. Doo't will. Toa 
mmr f«c<l It. 

I luve had a wondertul e<' 
<cc and I iCrfHild like tu 
yaa •bout it. 

niw Coorott 
m«M»— B— Ward. Cklcmaa 
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Adutic Hitnl IraraiiceCo. 

Allaallc BtilMlit. 5 I W«!l St Ntw Y^rk 



lanm Actint larta* »nt lalaad TrotparUtloB 

~ ~. WIU IMM r«aclm MUtot u** r>r- 
■lit to lOTW* lid OriMlBl CchMm 

riinrt<<m] lijr Ih<< State of TWk 1» 1B4Z. 

ni» pri'rrili-<l l<.i' a utork caBpMtf tf • rilBllar 
uanir. The lalliT caiiip«ii)r waj HqtiMatad and 
liart of lla capital, to tlie cxtrtit of •100.000, 
u'sa uaod, n-ltli conai'iit of the atocklioliSera, I17 
tbt Atlantic Mataal Iiiauraiirr Cvmraar lad 
repaid nltli a bmiua ued liitrrvat at IM MPtni- 
tloti of two ji iiri. 
Iltirliiil Ita I'tiiti.iic*- the ciiid- 

paiiy lia. Iii..ir,-J l-'"l"'"J' 

to ibf iniiii' i>r t2r.ttMMMW.00 

Rwlful 111. Ill I mm tli'.ri'.in to 

till- ctl.-u! :.f 

PmUI Iiinni ilitiliit; ttint lirrlnd 
laaui'it t.->.Tt'.iu'atrii of proflta 

to ilfaU.m • 

Of nSilch llivrT ha»f bi'»>n n- 

dei'iQKl 

liHTlDg (>at*t::ii>1>iig at pna- 

•«l tln>i* 

Intereit paid on mrtlflcatel 

amounta to 

On l>rermber St, IBIS, tt>r ••- 

aeta nf Ihf ritnpaliy 

■iiiaautt.<) to 13.2S0.O24.ia 

The pr»nt» i.f till- riiu.i.i:i.r r'.TiTt to tb* 
ataill«d atld hm* <llTl.li.d .iiinilntlr tlfn tlt« i»re> 
inluma tcnuliiBtrd during tlie yt'ur. ilM>reb]r 
redlKlus tlio cust uf liiauraiice. 

For meli dlvMemla, cartMcalM art laiaed 
MUMt ta dMdnda •! taMMt wrtil mtend 
tolia wd w ad. la acMidaaw wtib Ifea Char- 
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TlK'nuTenity of Cbicago 

IffAUl* ii> additiea to r aaida n t 
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SIDDT 



\1/HY TMPERIL HEALTH al tef«Mii|lil» kr MS^ 
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Florlda'a Oldeal Collet* 



At Wintar Park 



ttirv (»n tine oa\ ot dcKir*. i^d bell in*lrtif ^^tif i'-'A cate. 
at Iril call :';ir. bl hum? Ccllej?. Acadrln*. . Fx' 
tfcttlor.. Art. Bll-i-ri, — tri;;l,. e-i'' ' "1 

aittlMlo. Pm \V . 1 . lsl.A<, KViAN, !■ ; . i 

li*. YaJa, Cornell. Bcilin). Keiei to l t iM*ia Hall. Ir 



8embly. This was th« first of what have 
come to be diatin«tively known ai The 
International AmaricaB CaelmtmeiiB, 
of irideh foor hsv* alnady Imb ImU, 
and the fifth of which wonld now bo fai 
8«8sion but for Hbm broBldnir oQt of the 
unfortunate convict in Europe. 

A PLAN OF ARBITRATION 

The fir.Kt fonferenco continued to sit 
until iho r.iiK-.ei-iith of April, 1890. 
Various impnrtiint international apree- 
ment.s were f<irniulatL'd. Amonp these, 
one of the most notable wa.s the plan 
for international arbitration, which 
was adopted on April 18, 1890. By this 
plan It was declared Uiat arbitration 
as a means of settling disputes between 
the American nations was adopted "as 
a principle of Anariean infeaRiBtioBal 
law*; Oat aiMtntioB dwoM ba al>> 
ligatoiy fan all eontroversieg conceminjr 
diploBwtle and eonndar privilegree, 
Ijoundaries, territories, indemnities, the 
rigrht of navifiration, and the Talidity 
and enforcement and rnnstrurtion of 
treaties; and that it .should be equally 
oblipfatory in all other ca.ses, whatever 
mipht be their origin, nature or ob- 
ject, with the snlc <.xi<-]>tinn of those 
which, in the judgment of one of the 
iiatioius involved in the controversy, 
might imperil its independence. Rut it 
was provided that even in this ca>e, 
while arbitration for tliat nation should 
be optional, it "dMOM be obligatory 
upon the adreraaiy powor." Aa yet 
this plan yepiBia Bt i bat aa aaptaatbn, 
since it faiM t» tneriVB 11m approval 
of the government* whoa* repreaenta- 
tivee adopted it. In conneetfon with it, 
there was also adopted a declaration 
against the acquisition of title hy con- 
quest which was designed to form, in 
effect, an faitigral part of ttia atWtral 
plan. 

DinNiTB ACRiBTBiaam or m 

CONFERENCE 

An atrreennent destine<l to protluce 
practical result was that by which was 
constituted the Bureau of the American 
Republics, now known by the short 
title of the Pan-.American Union. Thi.s 
organizatini., ,ifr,r twenty years of 
active usefulnesH, had the good fortune 
four years ago to be installed at Wash- 
ington in a iMiildlnc wliich iB one of 
the flnoat axanplM of arekUaeton in 
the cavatiy. 

Another aMaBUB Oat liaa yUdsd 
definite results was the agreanMnt for 
the proaecution of surveys for what is 
popularly known as the Inter-Conti- 
nental Railway. Altho it is not probable 
that .such a railway will, in the near 
future, furnish an actual means of 
transportatiiin letween, for in.stance. 
New York and Buenos Aires, yet the 
various links in the chain of railways 
to which the name of Inter-Continental 
is applicable have been steadily pro- 
greasing and many of them are in ac- 
tual naa for pnrpoaes of transportation. 

A notablB event of the fint Inter- 
national Anariean ConfazBoea was the 
traneCaimatioa of fha Bmpixa of Bra- 
zil into liie HepnUie of Biadl. This 
transition from a monarchical to a re- 
publican form of govemmBBt 



Garden Book 



AN.'JWF.RS all tlip hMrilcr.lns 

(|iif.|^riMr,^ y.iM w:inr to .Tsk 
a^l^l■,'.l Hn'.vr-« .in ? vrprtnMrs. 

All th« woHhy noTcltiea 
•ad ttandard varietiei. 

Ttic ;iiil !'j «ni::i;i.^rill gar- 

dcnirii^. < ilf.ir.il ivi^r* 1^;, rxprrts. 

Eight bcauliful cglor ami duu- 
tmw plaltt^ Orcr ««« thmitand 
etber illuitratiena. 

Ro^rn. Ii.ihliis, GlriHmli!*, etc., 
..irc 'tnncly ir.it..treil. Spcci.'il 
SIf.^lI^^ i.! v(nrl,it)ltA :t^^^ ^-^^ J 
tlowcrs xh:x r .m be 
depended upon 
aa the very 
best 

MoM/nt ifytm 
mtnHn, tkOfSaU- 
etimt. 

HENRY A- 
DREER 

714-716 a«it.i.i Si, 




Nervousness 

— a Sgnaphani, NOT a Ili»»a»i 

NerrouiDi^ U due larrflr to liablts wlilrti mir 
tw corrpctwJ hy clvlrif att«-iitlr>n to thflr f-ain^s. 
Tills If fully espWilniM Dr. John HiirT«*jr Kt^llnpit 
In hlR l*PW iHMtk — '"Ninriiiilhi-iiia"--|!lTinE rraulll 
of bis pxprrl«>nri- wltli thiMivan^s of ciiv«*h 1ri'att>t] 
tluriiix tbe ni^srly fi>riv 1"*' I:"* lwft« Siip4*r- 

IntfiKlrnt of ihv sn-Bt halllc i'r»-^'k S*tiltitriuiii, 
l>r. Kt*1luaK's Uiok \* lint lUv, \W lint Hh* linppy 
f M i-^llUy i>f ma k Ing UI « u r i 1 1 ti t; a i^fl ■! I t tiiHlrratiKsid 
an<l ititi'iiwl^" Inti'ncstlriR- If aiiff'T from ner- 
To<isnu>ss — rxhiin«tlon aU-rpU-B-iiiciiB — ^^^ but olbrr 
ftmn of N*'tira»IIi< DU. in t IliU Unjk ami ntudr It- 
It nbuWB riMi ll;i' « iiT i-nt -b'-'« tu ulitnln r» Ut»f 
fn^ra tlw iln-iiil fiinjin <if iitTTiiustH'Hft. 

U«.k i-Mritn!ri!i IV'H* piiirt^. prlhlfil with pHtln 
'-II fljK- l(«Mik |iii[H r TlHTf- arr sfTfrnl fall 
|iiti:.' llhsntriiiltMin. .)). t 'iil-l- H ami TnliuM*^ Instroe- 
li.tf.w HI* til fTtri'l**-. rt'l!ii\iitt<iii, r*'«t and ii1»-('|k 
1 hf r.t:>.iUr \'rU-v \% lil.-Ni t>iit, t-» cln- Ih.- vrnrk 
H ill. apr.Mi1 ilUtrllmtlAn. l»r. Krllnrj: I-uh j>«-rrn1ttr<l 
nn .-^lltluTi Ir. inir.iry p.si- r .■«-vrn» at nnlT %\ *x> a 
r-.pT, (inl.-r today. V.m r«k.' H" rl«k fti'intlnc 
moiii-y Utbti?h-. If y-iii f,r-- nil r-iitirt-lv Kiitlflfii-d, 
thr l»<>:ik tuny ( i- rftnrii. .) for priMtipt n^fiiuil. Or- 
tlt-r at -in..' l f-t t r. llff fnan nt-rwa. A(Ji]ri*S»— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBUSHING CO. 
■ss W. Mai 



SHORT - STORY WRITING 

A ewntst ot forty lc«^^^.» it lb« hutory. form si 
tur*. snil wnUDtr cf tn- "n. n t*u»y tsuvbt by B». 
»*»awol», i t — .'^ Eiiitwr UaplttMl'a Marr *" 



Drawing Rooa 

t_ Iasm iintl P: 

6ll Mndlsim Av*"ini»* 



New Y'^rk 



IN 30 DAYS 



^HS>fl^'leflTB>«n— wrttteawtthonlyiBloscbaiseten flo 

'tojUoM"— Ui> "r«lad tipea'* — no "shadlnc" — n.^ "wr-M 



BRONZE MF.IVIORIAL TABLETS 

J.Ntt. Wlt,I,IAM^i, hi-. Id -tu.- Ft. ;-i.ir.ir, .",.-^1 W. 
2Ttb St., K. X. Write for liluitrated booklet. Prat. 
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■boot by a revolution which 
MdMtentially Uoodlan. The wiae 
mod patriotk ruWr, Don Padro 11, 
■c u rt y mna antnant aa • atataman 
Omb m a atadMit of adam* and of 
pUloaeplqr* ntfzad without a cnnt«?t 
before (h« danoiutration on the part 
of his people of a desire for a chaiiffc 
in the form of their ^vernment. There 
was thuH fulfilleH the aspiration, man- 
ifested in Brazil just a hundrt'd years 
before, when, in 178!>, a m<jvemeiit for 
independeiire was started in the State 
of Minus (leracs liy a irroup of Brazil- 
ian students, one of whom had met and 
talked with Thomas Jefferson in France 
in 1786. And in thia relation it is in- 
tere.stiiiK to note that, by the constitu- 
tion of Biaii], tha npnblic is forbidden 
to oadertalta, ditaetly or indirectly, a 
nmt flf eooqaaat aithcr by Itaelf or in 
alKuea with anotbar 



Oa flnt and saoond Inter- 
national Conference of American 

States, an interval of more than eleven 
years elapsed. The second conference 
sat in the City of Mexico from Octo- 
ber 22. lUOl. to January 31, 1902. One 
of its notable results is the fact that, 
by means of it, the .American nations 
became parties to The Hatrue (^)nven- 
tion of 1899 for the pacific .settlement 
cf international disputes. Moreover, a 
projoct of a traaty was adopted for the 
arfoitratioilf as between American na- 
tiMia, «f paemiary claims. Thia treaty 
1 kgr tiia dakcatfona of all the 
praaaBlad in tta confer- 
It oUifatad tiM «ontncting par- 
tiaa torn m pwlod «f five yean to submit 
to flM l^tmanont Court at The Hairue 
all claims for pecuniarj* losses or dam- 
aire which mitrht be presented by their 
respectixc liti/rr s. when such claim.i 
were of .Hiitl'.cieisl importance to ju.stify 
the expense of arbitrntioii ; Imt it al.so 
permitted the contracting parties to 
orfranize a special juriadletton to CAae 
they should so desire. 

The Third International American 
Conference was hoM in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906, and resttltad to ttw conclusion 
of certain treatiea or conventions, two 
of wliich may ba apadally mentioned. 
Om waa tha eonvantiaii for tiia venawal 
«f tt« tnalgr c o Btfl adad at Mexioo for 
Hbm iMtn iti wi ^ paamtory daims. 
TIm otfMf ia tfia eoavantfon providing 
for the creation of what is known as 
the International Commi.«ision of Jur- 
i-ts. li. formulate coik-.*: nf itiJcriiation- 
al law for the American nations. This 
commission held its first meeting; at 
Rio de Janeiro in the summer of 1912, 
and is to hold a second meetinjr nt the 
same place in the summer of 1915. At 
the first nicetint: the commission was 
divided into committees, to each of 
which is entrusted tiw Reparation of 
drafts of statutes on certain desif^r- 
aated anbject.s. The work of the com- 
nriasioii ia to be aabnittad. for final ap- 
pmni, to Ilia sovannaairtB coneamed. 
«r to dw IntarMtional AnerleaB Con- 
fnanee, and, ao far aa ito provlaion.s 
may be of general application, it ia not 
improbable that th^ may be brougfat 
bafore the Paaea Oonfexaaoa at The 
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C C SHAYNE & CO. 



STRICTLY RELIABLE 



FURS 



Annual Discount Sale 

We are offering our entire stock of 
manufactured Furs at diicowntt from 

15% to 33'^% 



126 West 42d Street 



] NEW YORK CITY C 



CIVICS TEACHERS 

should write for our 16-page booklet called 
"How to Use The Independent in the Teaching 
of Civics." It is free. 

THE INDEPENDENT 119 Weal Porlielli St, New Yoric 



Rooms Breathe 



Ulini eqaippod with Vu Zile Air D*kcl«i. Th» •omdHH af ,lhit pitMiplc^M bcM pnn4 bf 

~ ' . Mnr W 
iSMitra 



„. t ih>t w> htrr tmivtd 4>4l MBMI aKU'i lium >i'IU inUlUllMI I 
iM>t.>lUliuat wtn I iiwpllM. Iuhl III I i"-mt Mtn. Tiia 
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Van Zile Ventilating Method 



dittiibuiei thv oecrisirr 2IXJ0 cubic ttut of fresli air per h««r per pcrioB wilh3«t nuiiBff drsiu oc 
cold xinei. MV paiitirrlr iri>'>«l'<' "-'.ilo. SmtW mlpiM wMmH CHI at •hliStfiaB, 
Write— luitber iafonnaliu will iairrcii rou. 

Van Zile Ventilating Corporation 

41 Co<tUMk Sum. Nn* Ywi Ou 
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INFORMATION ! 



The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly antwcr 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small ; the best routes to reach tbrm. and the cost ; 

trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreisn. This Department 
is utidcr the supervision .ii the lillKTHA RUFFNER HOTF.I. 
BURl'.AU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
c<1kc possessed by its manaficmcnt regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Holi-l McAlpin. Broadway and ^A\h street. New York, and Hotel Slew.irt. 
^aii Irunciico. Cal.. 
ir.tiuirics by mail to 



ivlcri- (>l■r^ol'.al itujiiiry may be madf. AiMn^-. 
INl'OUMATION. The Independent. New Vurk. 



JAPAN 



TBC LAND OF THE 
RISING SUN 

Europe and the Mediterranean arr 
doMd. Why not go to Japamf F r 

information write 

TB£ JAPAN SOCIETY 

Iway New York 

The B*il Refalar Srrvicm 
to EGYPT. INDIA. CHINA. 
PHIUPriNES. JAP AM, 
AUSTRALIA. MEW ZEA- 
LAND. ■ •«b4 World 
Trip* and Wlator Tour* 
la India. PEMINSVLAI 
S OMENTAL S. H. CO. 
Full iDfermatiea ttum 




CVNARD UHl, 2l.t4 State Sti»t, II. T. 



mtU, TCBBls. Boktta*. IMUai 
Tvor* iBdMtoRotaliUBbioTa 

Tvia Sen* S. 1. 
dl*i>lmo*iB*at. 

FMtMt, 

puMoaan at 

tnuter. 

Pot OlMMid *u«Um> Willi Wmulso aevlT w 

A. a. OUnMBIDOB • 00.. Aa*BM «n*b*c 
0. a. OBl. UA.. M BlKMdwar. Mw T*rk 

THoa. oooK * Boir. s«a BMadway. «r uy 




HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 

Brvidwar" r>ri Iroa CnaS Cmilral D*mI 
1th A<rfao« Caci fraa F« 




H. P. STIMSON 

Fonneriy with Hotel Imperial 



CALIFORNIA 

AND THE EXPOSITION 

Doe t d«<lde on yoar CBlUornta lour ticfotc getiinf 

1.^; 1 1 lk.< '.r j|f d ptoB'i'n \ii ariai!||rtn4^!» fur imlividuil 
pjf > ■Javcl. It**:*! t'Mni»lu.l i ;iinrmition, f ili- 
■wie lui any rout, with or wicbovi hoicli. nc. Tuvct 
Mtvt<« aNoliitcIv Che bcfti. OflLoial Pa— »ng<r 
A«Mita tor Uw Baipoution. 



THOS. COOK * SON 
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NMrTwh 



Boatm rUtiSiIpU* CUuf* UfAattUi 
Sm Fr*Kl*e* HmItmI Tanal* 



"FX-ORIDA BY SEA," 
Direct Service to 

JACKSONVILLE 



BOSTON . . $4U0 Reuad Irip 

BAJLTIMOU . . iiliB ISa trip 

Incliidini meali and ititcreoin bcnh. 
I inc aicaiiicrs. Beat tervirr 

Auioinobilcs carried. WirelcM. 
Stnd lor ftrtieulart. 

McrdMots mm* Mlswr«_T*mw. Co. 
W. f Taraar. O. V. A 



THE BIG PINE WOODS 

IS THE PLACE FOR HEALTH 

PINE TREE INN 



lAmOMV. N. J. 



HOTEL BRUNSWICK 



BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MA5S. 

Onir a *bori walk from N. Y.. N. H. ft H. and 

II. & A. Staiieni. CmmIsM t* {11 Sana «( Ihs 

city. European and AmarMan Pfaiaa. lltralc 

FRED E. JONES ... Proprietor 

EASTON SANITARnJAlT 

far trntPHnt of Bldrrlr Prapi* afadlnc akilM 
•mf» and attintloa: ala* for ■rrrra* and mralaUr 

III. daarriar lacallia. Vlait bar* Mart mlrtl- 
\ng a piir* rlacirlxTp, or rail op l>r, Klnnar tm 

liartlriitii r* l'ti.11,1' IiM. I'.iftoD, Fa. 





The Best Way 

Tho aa* ml Ik* IMMVlTl. 
CAL MMSlillMON "VUV- 
ICMt he* laarooaed cho 
■I tk • Lord 'a 
»a«J 



imuj 11* UlS 



»a*»rr IB. Sha.aaaB da of 

akar^lMa. IS Wlff if *V*t 
roar rhorah. Cpid K* UaaMlad 



1911 k^rm FARM for aale. North 
l£U Acre Conn. Old apple orduud.' 
acre* cultivated. Modem ii-room hoiiae. Good 
Water. iM aiDti from irollcy. AdHreaa 

ALLY.V U BKOWN. Admr. 



SITUATION WANTED 



KXPKRIRNCF:!) RnKlUh Kenib womaa 
as tnannidnK iHnmrkwpcr. Thorouitlily un- 
derntaniN ear«' .■iixi traiolng of littip chil- 
dren. City references. Ura. D. The In- 



Hagiio when coiM&tions are such as to 
admit of til* revival of that a8Mmbl7. 

The PMHh Intematioiial American 
Conference waa bold at BvoBoa Aim 
in 1910. It waa notafalo for luiTlng 
linalljr dealt wNh all iha ankJoelB on 
its proBTam, ineltidlngr treatkia ndat* 
ing to patenta, trade-marks and copy- 
riirhts. A trea^ was also made for the 
indefinite extension of the airrecment 
for the arbitration of pecuniar>- claiin.s. 
In the report of the <iclo>:atcs to the 
Fourth Conference, sppeial ipference is 
made to the harmony which character- 
ized its deliberations. There can be no 
doubt that, quite apart from the actual 
work accomplished, the free inter- 
chantre of views in friendly conference 
between representative men from all 
parta of America cannot fail to create 
a better onderstandinK and to draw 
closer tho relatlona bo tw aan tiM eooo- 
triaa eonearaad. Tkia ts Indaod CM of 
tho ddaf banaflte of tho Intematioiial 
Ameilflaa Conferences. The process of 
assiadlatiiv or harmonizing lefcal rules 
and remedies in countries whose sys- 
tems of jurisprudence are derived from 
dilTercnt sources i.s necessarily slow 
and uncertain. Hut this by no means 
implies the exi.'itence of a .'>erious ob- 
stacle to the promotion of a free and 
beneficial intercouraa. 

Ntw York dtp 



Mask— Who ia (hat 
i>r your noa wtlh a aiiitt 



Wlf— naf a mr 
vamim P mmak Bom, 



Sundsy School TaaAer— WnOam. what 
must we do before we can aspect Corglv^ 
ncas of siasT 

WUUbb— Ste^lTew For* Wmti. 

"Was your Christmaa present in the na- 
ture of a ■arpriael*' 

"I aboaU saj so. It was just what I 
wanted."— Vadpo. 

"If there were fbor Maa aa a taUo aai 

I killed one, how mmnj would be laftr la> 

quired the teacher. 

"One," aiuiwerc<l tlie brielii litde fill— 
"the dead one." — Exchang: 

Jndse — Officer, wba^s the mstter witt 
the prisouor— tell her to atop that crylaf 
— abe^B hoan at It flftaaa aiiBBtaa (move 

soba). 

Offlcer— Plenve. sir, I'm a-thlnking she 
wants to be bailed out. — ATebnMka Awg- 

WOM. 

Anybody can write a atory about col- 
lege life. If h« baa not attended a college, 
w> much the better. His imninnation is 
lesM trammeleda A fnr aimple rules must 
l)i> observed. l lO WePei . 

1. All heroes are nnmnl ■.Inek. StHiilev 
or Dick. 

'Ji. All college men wear aweatera ol- 



•coM and sawn abort; flafrbowlad uipasL 
3. There Is dwaya a "V^tty." who Is a 

funny fellow. 

A. Any four rollese men make up n qua'- 
tet. whirh esn nin)c "Merhilceee we ro-hull 
ulonnnu" iit :iny tiiin-. 

5. All <i>lli>Ke men arc wooinK a sirl 
named lioroth.v or lletty, who is "aweet 
and pure as an anicpl." 

fl. All colli'Ki" "K'li iiddress each other as 
"old boiMi." 

7. C/oMege men never stadr. but si>eod 
their tiiM to toaaiaf rapaiiaa ha^ aai 
forth. 

8. All ivlleri' rooms are adorned with 
pennants. 

9. All culleife men cull their fathira 
"Pntcr" and speak of tin' "honor of tin- 
deer old scbooi" in a husky voice. — i7ar- 
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" The best weekly^ not only 
in America, bat in the world.** 
James Bsvce. 




''7%e NaUott matttaUuUe 
undUpttied supremacy among 
the literary ioumals of the 
world.** 

The Bcwkman, London. 



THE NATION 

A Weekly Journal of Literature, Drama, 
Music, Art, Science, Finance and Politics 

Portrays The War Weekly in 

Summary of the News — The political aspects of 
the war. 

Elditorials — Truthful, fair and widely quoted. 

Special Articles — By recognized authorities. 

Correspondence — From thoughtful observers 
here and abroad. 

Chronicle of the War — The military operations. 

The whole subject is treated in a manner charac- 
teristic of THE NATION, thorough, judicious, 
ilkiminative — no doubtful cables from the front, but 
reliable, tested news, and wise, deliberate comment. 



lOc a copy. $3.00 a year 



That you may desire to cultivate a 
closer knowledge, we invite you to try 
THE NATION for Sk Monliit for 

$i.oa 



I 

$1.00 
enclo»ed. 
Send for 
26 weeks 

THE NATION 



to. 



Address THE NATION, 20 
Vmejr Street, New York City 
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Abuut 11* 191S 



REPORT OF THE CONDITION Or 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
■t tka doM of iKWlDcn on Hid 94tk drV Of 
UectakM; »14. 

Stork nnrj bund lnvi'»tni>-nt«. Tlx.: 

I'llHIc i-..irill-i v»lHf. 
».i:t.i'a.;i I. iii»rk-i $lcM,r.4:F u) 

I'rU.itf ■,wnn11i« (txiok vulu*'. 

f>::.!>lT.4 mjirki't valix- 2,8)ls.1.;> "4 

Hoal . .luiv imnid . am>.'"M ih) 

Ijoiiiiii qimI illdojuiitit ••-eiir^'d \tf 

tMFiM BiiiJ nioi'tfiufi*'. iU't^l ur 

utiii-r ri-«I t'KtHK' rnllat' Tul. . S.llOO.OO 
Ijouok and dltn-inmu nfcun-d by 

(ilbiT (Mdlati ral U^tlUOB.TI> 

Lojiii«, dUi-uuuti mud MUa pur- 

cbaacd out Mcuwd ta eal- 

ui«ni 7..,.,. iMM.«Ta.n 

OTvrdnitU 1.4aS.T0 

Due tnm anMrad mww 4^ 

IKWllaHM, Mj» IMMMt «r 4» 

Mto • 

Doe froB mill WIHIllll» 

banks Md bukm Mt !■• 

eliKkd la piaMttw fUm.... Ht,mM 

So-m* > «.«M>.«n>.n 

■nd nam of mM— 1 bukt 1,884.808. CM) 
Caili Itcmi, vili: 

Kicbaniira aid chMk* lir 

iK-ii dir'i cimrtag* it,2i<.T»u.9r<> 

OIlM-r ranti Itrma Ta;fi0&.20 

OttK-r aMctR, Tlx. : 

Aornifil UiitTpal uut rntered 
oil bouka at rUne at bmlneaa 
(10 atniv* tela ini.inii.<iii 

T.Hiil tW.IJu.TBS.14 

Li.\niLiTin.s 

i-npU»l nl'ic li II.SIXI.OOO.OO 

SiKclnM "H r.iifkrt valiH-n: 

Siir|,lu« fund tl.(KM,lJ(H:i,00 

IndltkU'd proUls 32t),ls20.T3 

Silrplu* uu biwk Taluin MgB,Ml.eO 

DiK' New York .Stato wTlngn 

biinka 4.1MT.0M.0B 

l)i-p<iiilt> •uMivt In rbt-vk 14,lB5,3I.Vaa 

thmniid rvrililcatra i>( Uvpoall SM.M 
( ixtiL ri' rbKka oatitaadlag StMil.M 

(vnlil-d cb<«ka 4,4<1.0«0.t» 

(iripaiil dlTldriHl* 27&.00 

Vur tniat eompaalaa, bulH _ 

■nd tankera ll.UlLIM.» 

Otkrr IlablUtlf*. <rta.: 
Rrivma for taSM.. 
Acctnrd IntaiMt Mt 
oa books at dm at 
on abm d«ta 

TOM Ht,m,im.u 



DIVIDENDS 



CITIZENS* SAVINGS BANK 

J6 and r,8 UOWIiKV. ( or, I ANAL ST. 
I09tti Semi- Annual DiTidsnd 

The Trn-icc-t l .ivr rirdrr.-d inlcrcjrt at the rale 
of TIIKKK ANU (iNttlAIF (jW) PER 
CENT. pcT annum to fir pai'l ti> dt-positora Ott 

and adcr .l:itiuary 18 un .■11 ■■luiit nf $5 nnd up 
to $3. 1:1;' v»hlih hnvr remrimri! -iii deposit fur the 
three or ^ix itlMlUl-.s CIIlIiiik' Urcrnilirr 31, Mjl-i. 

in accordance with the by- Iaw!« and rules ui the 
feuUb MOB0 dcpr»itrd on or hr<ore January 9tb 
will draw Jntemi irum January I9t. 

HENRY IIASLER. PrcaidcM 
HKNHV SAS LKK. Secretary 
EMU. A. ill iiF.K. A»!..M-nt StetmjJ 




THE MARKET 
PLACE 




THE FRANKUN 

SAVINGS BANK 

Coniar tth AvaBu* and 41d Strwt. 

IO8II1 OD*.^!''!! Ivf »»Tnl Mhnti.-rl dtvWl*'rid ti«i» l-ccn 

d^elnrii) >I ir.' r..l. .if Tl iiid llii.-dolf IVr 

r<'rit. 1- r ,niii III ,.|> all »r,iii« .I 'Ul.d tlliTi t" fr-itll 

t!i ti> |:i,iiiii', imjnbli' on and nrtvr Jaugary lli. 
Wl.'i. 

X>«poaiu made on or bafera lb* Mk af Ikanaiy 
will draw iiit<>reit from tka lit. 

AfliauRt due dipoalton ftS.tJl.M.lS 

•uplua, markat valiMf l,4W,>n.U 

WM. 0. COmUM, riaaUaat 
A. RBSnoCSB. SMfvlair 



Y. e. WHITE MAVASl 
CORPORATIOK. 
dt Atebanice Flaoa. New 

MANA<;i:its 

ASSOCIATED OAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

Th»' IMml of nirri-t-irn nf Anni>r!nt*'d lliin nnd 
Elr<'trU- foniriiiliy fia« iVrlur.d 11 d 1 V li 1. iiit i.f .ini- 
aiMt «iDt»-hHlf (wr ci'iit. I p..', I nn rti«- I't. r. rTrd 
8tt'rk iTf tlM' Ciimt'iiiv f'T Ihi- iiitnrti-r endliij; Ur- 
rvtulT .11, ini4, i».vaIi1.' I rlilai. Jaonarj it, ttltk 

t<i niLPkhiddi'm i f 1 r>l «i tii" eloaa it ' " 

OB Ttanndajr, Ui'O'iblH'r ai, IVU. 

V. w. MorrAT, 



PACING THE NEW YEAR 

The new year find.s mndition-s in the 
flnancial world imprrnoi Ij a dp^rrce 
greater than any of us would have 
darvd to hope three months ago. When 
the war broke out with a suddenness 
disconcerting beyond belief, it was 
natiinl that aU kinds of disasters 
AovU loom lacfl* In expectation. Bat 
in thii twtf knama woild it ii Oa «at- 
pected dliatton that do not kawn* It 
is not when men see danprer ahaai fliat 
panics, so largely psychnlojjrical in thalr 
causes, fall with blik-htmp effect. It Is 
when men let the recklLSs intoxication 
fif hijrh prosperity get to their heads 
and blinti them ti"> the po.s.sibilities of 
disaster, that the i ra.-h i.s most likely 
to come. With danger clearly outlined 
above the horizon, men gird up their 
loiu and Mt tlMmaalvM to cnate eon- 
ditiona that will nfagoaid thm aloiig 
the way. 

Tha war, onbelierably great in ex- 
tent'aad incateolably dangarona in po- 
tential «fftet> wt 1MB mMag ^rttii a 
win to ward oS and to, minimiM tha 

impending perils. 

This countn,' was goinp to find it 
hard to pay its debts abroad. Foreign 
investors were going to flood our mar- 
ket with frantic liquidation. The war, 
which must inevitably mean tu tlie war- 
ring nations of Europu the pouring 
out of blood and treasure, was to mean 
to us the no less disastrous spending 
of the life blood of commerce and 
the draining of oar precioat gold inp- 
ply. 

But tta ai j a et dd did not havpan. Far 
wa gathaNd ouMlfia togathar not to 
let it happao. 

A fine spirit of eo6p«ration has thus 

far enabled us to p.iv ir.ir debts abroad 
as they came due. .\ Licklish point was 
the indebtedness of New York Citv to 
foreign investors. The banks pledged 
themselves to make up a gold pool to 
use in redeeming i.hf rily'.s obliprations ; 
and before anytiiiiir likr the last of the 
subscribed gold was needed, the banks 
found It ehoapor to buy foraign ex- 
changB to main vp ituit qootaa. 

Tiadinf in aaeoritiia waa vaaumod 
with extrama eaotloa and eonunandable 
hesitancy and tiia draadad flood of for^ 
eign selling did not break over the bar- 
riers set up to check Its onrush. The 
Stock Exchantfe is opt'ii, tho still under 
emerpency restrictions, and prices are 
hnlliiIl^' steady. There has been as yet 
no paiiif rush on the part nf foreign 
investors to realije upon their holdinpfs. 

Foreign exchange has steadily reced- 
ed from an impo.ssibly high level to 
the wonted line of normal times. 

For it is wliat wa duMlld have ex- 
paetad, not wliat wa war* driven to 
draad, Aat has really happaned Eu- 
rope waa eartaln, aa soon as tha iint 



period of streaa waa aaw, ta waat 
more and mora fsodi Ikom as. Tka 
balaafla of taada-^Nti baoad t» nbag 
ovar in our firvor. Tha daUa to Barapa. 

which wa ware wondering hvw wa were 
to pay witboat too great a eoet, were 
sure to be not only balanced, as time 
went on, but overbalanced by Europe's 
newly accrued debts to us. Wo would 
not always need to pay our debts in 
gold, for Europe was inevitiibly to al- 
low us to pay them in good.s — the goods 
it was more necessary than ever in 
time of war that Europe must have. 

The New Year kaa dawned gratify* 
ingly bright in aaiqpaiisoB wMi tha 
Egyptian dirknsai of 
Clouds will jnt enai ttn ihy. Wa 
yat to sofVar modi, as the whota wotid 
will suffer, from the clash of national 
ambitions on the battlefields of Europe. 

But every day will add to our pre- 
paredness. Every month that the dis- 
aster is put off, makes its seriousness, 
if it does come, progre.*fHively less. We 
are learning all the time to adjust our- 
selves to the dislocated conditions. If 
only we do not react too soon and too 
far; if only we remember not to fling 
caution to the winds and not to let 
ouraahres be blinded by falsa and gUfc- 
tming hofitt, we may luna ataiy 
■<<on to C^eet in the new year a 
and fneraasing prosperity. 



The Rrltlsh QoTemment. followinK thr 
atvustomed usage of belligerent nntions as 
each oew war rcTeAlu new conditions ia 
rii^on to the uaehilnees of materiala for 
wsnlke purxK>!ieR, has revised its U»bi of 
eoatiabaml. Sulfur and itlycerin are trnna- 
fsned from the status of conditional con- 
trabflnd to tliitt of nbsolute cxintrabHnd. lo 
addition, h luriR list of artioles. lnrRely 
made up of ioKrvdienta uaeful in the man- 
ufacture of ezpIoaivM^ has b< 
In the eateffoi7 of abaolata 
The li«t it n« follows : 

"lupreilicnts iif expliisives. namely, nitiip 
arid, glycerin, neetmn'. etilcium acetate and 
all other mi'tiillie acetates, sulfur. DOtas- 
!iiiini nitrate, fractions o( distUlatian prod- 
iietK of floal tar betweaa baaaol sad creeoL 
itii'lusiTe; aafHaOk meCtiylanniBe. cHraethyl- 
aniline, ammonium perehlornte. Hodium 
perchlorate, sodlnm elil<>r;iii'. )>:r'iiitn chlo- 
rate, ammonium nitrate, cyatiiitniili', potas- 
■icm chlorate, caldnm nitrate, mercury : 
rcsinoua products, camphor and turiientinr 
(oil and spirit) ; ferro alloys, including 
ferro tunsatca, ferro molybdenum, fena 
manfanese. ferro ranndium, ferro chrome: 
tunssteii. iiiolybdeniiin, vnnndium, aelent 
um, cobolt, mancanese; wolframite, schee 
lite, molybdenitei, maaianaae ore, sine an, 
lead ore, tanuzite ; alimtna and salts of ale- 
tntnum ; antimony, tofetlier with sulphides 
and oxides of antimony; copper, part 
wnnicht, and copper wire: mihmarine 
>^i'uiii| »i(rti:ilinK niniiitatux ; tires fur tii"tor 
vehicles and (or cycles, tORether with arti- 
cles or materials **r***fi"y adapted for 
use in manufacture or repair of tires; rnlh 
ber, Incladlng raw waste and redsiaud 
robber, sad loodi made wlwlly of rabbsr." 

The 
been 



vt estlBB t» Genmsay 
It Is mads pesritls fey 

of Ofest 
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its Mlli^s that cotton will not b« treated 
115 omtraband. On l>eceiiiber 24, 6800 
bales coDKifned to Germany were landed 
at Rotterdam from the American ■taanier 
"A. A. Raven." The cargo waa ihipMd 
from Wilmington, North Carolina. On De- 
cember 25 a car^o of 6500 balen. valued at 
f4SS.OOO. left (Jalvpfiton for Bremrn on 
the American steamship "Pathfinder. '■ The 
reporta of the haurdous conditions of nnv- 
ifatioD in tlM Noitk Bw. hava Mtcb the 
ttebfht ratea on aoeb ■ hh —w t i aa tMae 
to nvc tiroes the normal fliona. 

An official of one of New Tork'a largest 
taaks ia repm^ by the Commercial and 
nnoneial VhroniOt aa laying rexN^ntly : 
"An pvent hns recently occurred in South 
An)'Ti< n wbi< li in Ita broadest aspect may 
be called epocb-maklBK. Recently, In pay- 
ing for a hide aUfMBt Borchased in Ar- 
aeatina, the adler aiked »r bflls drawn on 
fifir York in dollar* inntend of on I^imlun 
to pwnwtf. Thin IB the first tituc i[i tin- hi";- 
tory of Argentina that Ampriran nchungp 
has been accepted In payment of an Amer- 
ican purchase. I believe it to be the fore- 
nanv of greater thing* to come. It means 
tfnet intercourse between the United 
States and Canada bi"! South America, 
with New York the Kn-nr iTHUi.y clearing 
house of the Weatem Hemisphere. It is 
just in this quiet, vacMtantatioga way that 
some of the great taming pointB m eeo- 
nomic history have been written." 
There is unquestionably a great oppor- 
tunity for un in Sonth Amorioa. It most be 
lookcfl ui»>n u.x a tinanoial ii|>|>nrtiitiity with 
distinct financial resiioniiibiU licit, as well as 
a trade opportunity. New York ought to be 
Oe banking center of the Weatem Hemi- 
sphere nil London is now the banking cen- 
ter <if the world. But to make it so, even 
in the extraordinary conditions now con- 
fronting us. wlU mean hard, omaatetloaa. 
painaUkin^^^Mjlk Nelthar ^^j^ff^' 



If «• ara gtAag to have to aamme an 
inercaalaaly large ahare in the provision- 
ing of tne world, made hungry by the 
ravages of the war. we nrf in a fair way 
to be able to do it. The Srcrttary of Agri- 
culture reportN that the aggregate value 
of all farm cr<)p»i, farm products and farm 
HiMla Hold and slnugbtered in 1014 was 
aaiTlT ten billion dollars, or about eighty- 
three million dollars more than In 101.1, 
nn(i over doulile the value of all farm 
products a decade and a half ago. Despite 
a loas of over 1300,600X100 in tlw value 
of the cotton crop, the valoe of all erop* 
was tnJ^ dghty-eight millions leaa than in 
ItltL The com and wheat cropa were 
tlie moat valuable ever produced in the 
United State*. The wheat crop was valiu-d 
at tt7&e80.000, and the com crop at 
fl.TWS^.OOO. Wa ■haU evtiJalr ba aide 
to do our share. 

The Cotton Iy<iiiii Fund is all but com- 
plete, nearly $»7.000.000 of the $100,600,- 
WO apecified having been subscribed. The 
feat applications for loans have been re- 
aiiTed. They come from banks in the state 
al Aialiama. The loans, howi vrr. inunot be 
■Mda antU the fund is complete, but there 
b avary reason to believe that thia con- 
animation will be effected without delay. 



The faUwiiv dMdaiMb «N no- 



Ewt RIvirr NatlonsT PsnV, seml-annosl. 2 ixr 
esat, payable on nnd .ifc-cr January 2. 

AxMxriatpil Gas 4 Electric Company, prsfarrt^. 
l\i pvr rrnx. yavaUe JIaaaaty It. 

Well. Far** A OsawMwi. t Rw esatb vavBtii. 
Jannanr It, 

OHIssW amkm BHdb a Md a aaa ^ SM ix-r 
•sBt^|wr aaaaav *ai»a «a aad amr Janu 

*%fenddto Savlaai BHrit. ill aaa— I 

eant per aanaab pajsMi m and aflar Janu- 

anr t*. 

valaa Dfaaa Savinss Bank. t\k per cent per 
aaaam. parable on and aft«r January SI. 

W«»tirf Snui"»' Elwrtrie A ManafarturinK Co-i- 
Pany. pr- ft rri-,:, quartarly. l\ per rrnt. pnynUU' 
- Jaauary 15 ; cummon. quarterly, 1 per cent, pay- 
able January 10. 

New York Central Railroad OaaVMTi 1% Per 
max. payable Ftbruir >• 



CUAHTEBEn 



Untied Slates Xnist Company of New Yoclc 



CArmt, tiMMto 



SlinXS AND UNDIVIDED PMFITS, tiilSl.t44.23 



TKx co»Airr Acra Aa azaotraoa. ADimriantATOR. TRTram. ouarsiam, on: 

TTARY OF COURT KOmCTa, and In othar raowauMd trust capacitita. 



It .lllows intercut 'it r : Tv: 

and other ;nij[j'iiy. 



ite« on depoitii*. and hol<l«. manages ant! inveMi money, securities 
or pcTSonaS, lot rmltvidujiU, eiiatcs and cprftoraiions. 

EDWARD W. SHELDON Pr«tUmit 
wnUAM K. KIVOSUT. TiOT-Pr«»id*al WILrSED J. WORCZSTEa. Soeratazy 
wxuuaaui CBU. aariMaat ■ac wia iy OHABUl A. BBWABBa, at aiataat Bsiwuuy 

'I'HUlf US 

JOml A.gTeWART,<-h.l™uB ol BoMd ECKRTON I.. WIKTHROF 

WM. ROCICEl'Kl,I,Ba_ LEWIS CAM UUnfAKU CK' ilii .H I . RIVES CORNKl.IL'i N. BI.lss. JR. 

■ AkTHLR Ct.'KTI^ JAMES HENRV W. it FOREST 



WILLIAM D. SlXUUia LYMAN 
FRANK LTMAM _ 
IAMBS mLUUM 
JOHN J. PKRIM 



WILUAM M. 
WILLIAM " 

oopiNiiii 



ROUT. I. 

^ARTTOO WM. Vir 



ORGAHIZED 1891 



CAPITAL tWUNMMNI 



National 
Chautauqua County Bank 

New York 



OldMt and Largest Bank in Oiaatauqua OountF 



o,p ri c e R s 

CHARLM U. DOW, PtMldaat 

PRANK W. SnCVSrW, Viea>PtaaMant 

RARinr p. •MBLDOMT, Vloe«PimMant 
FRED. W, HYDE, Cashier 

A. W. SWAN, Asaiatant Cashier 



I. B. BROADHEAD 
W. T. PALOOMBR 
imVAaD L. HALL 

WM. H. PKovunr 

H^RRY r SMlLOOa 
W. S. CAMERON 



DIRECTORS 

n-STCHKR COODVilU. 

uxtatc, tuu. 
ncMF. HiniMi 
p. raiDnic 
lAuu L. wain 



t. W. THOMPSON 
CMULn M> BOIP 

amis a. rali, 
ram, w. hvoii 

fRANC W. STEVENS 
ABTMUa W, SWAN 



!:i:imutuiiOQ 



TRAVELLER'S COMPANION 

A nVMOUMD PRtVATl UCaSTART 



BDILT OF ALUHIIfDM 
AND STEEL 

UiCn4s U«r Pries 

IWa iiaa sabaliiale 

ht Ike "BUCK" in 

ptrpaiing your manu- 
scnpl, rcpotti or corrC' 
■pondence. For Library 
aad Hoaie nsa it caoaot 
ba aaealad. Caiboa 
eaa be kept for 
fatare reference withsal 



THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BUCKENSDERRR 

Weighs only S nnundi. ii to Strong and durable il can b« eatOy caniaci aajr* 

where. Il hai Roller Besringt, Aulomalic Poinler. Paper Roease. AdjusU 
aUe Marein, Tahul.^tnr and liilcrcKan^rahle Type, and it in eveiT Way a 
WGHCLVS.S MACHINE. 

klilhci bhtl'-iiMli rtei .Sc;i niif.r or UniTcrtal Keyboard, 




..' .'14. 



THE BLICKENSDERFER MFa COMPANY, 



Stamford, Cooaacticat 
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Januaxr U, U15 



The Manhattaa 
Savings Institatioo 



.ILY. 



December 8. 1914. 

Tbi Truitca of thi* Institution have de- 
cUred intcmt Cby the nilcs catillcd thereto I 
»t the r«t« of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT, per annum on all mmn not c\ 
ceciiing $3,000 rcni.-iiiunK 'lrpi'i:i diirinii 
Ihc three or six inoiitiis cndiriK itic ^ii&t 
inst.. luyuble on or after Jainury ^18, i<itt,. 

UepoaiU nuidc on or brtorr rmn.iry 9. 
<9<St 4nW iaMlCIt from J.in'.uiy i, 1915. 

JOSEPH BIRO. Prnidcnt 

CONSTANT M. BIRD. Sccntmrjr 

ASTHUR STILfS, Amft SMnUry 



tm SOUTH BSOOKLTir aAVIVOt 

nraTirnrioH. 

HIP ar«I I(t2 Atlantic Ati>.. Broakljii. 1>!. Y. 

*'■;. 

Iiil«T»-«t •! tlie rttf of KOI'K I'ltll i i:\T. i-r 
■nnqra will h* errJltt-d tu tli-i>*iii!t<'tA for ih'- rU 
inontkt* endlnff llts^i'mlNT 31, lull, im all nri-r.nntH 
vntltlnl thrrcto fnini t^.M to fS.OUiJ, |m}jit>li- i.n 
mtvi afli-r Jnrmiry 15. lOlIV. 

Ih-jM.Klts iti.'ili- (HI i>r Iwforo Jmiunrv li>, lOlTt, 
Will draw Intrrrat trum Janurjr 1. IHia. 

WILLIAH J. COOMBS. PivildMit 
OLARKNCa 8. DDNNIICa. Treinmr 



Union Dime Savings 
Bank 



been declared at 
Tkreic mmM 



Id Oiitfc^. 
a* ISM of 



Per Ccal 



prr nnnum, 
li-i>.ibll' UO L 

101-;, on aA 
Br-Lawi. 



draws 



CredlMd jMuary 1. 191s, 



I9IS> and 

th.- 



rt intaMt fram Jmaauj i, 1919. 



AI.EX. P. W. KINNAM. 
FKANI IS M. I.KAKE. TWMWar 

wiLUAu a ROSS, s«cMtwr 



SAM BITEE SAZIOKIL SAVK. 

New York. Ueeember S3, 1914. 
A •MBl-animal dlrUrod of Si!^ baa tbia dar 
•0 deelared b/ tke floanl ot Dlrprtnra of ihia 
Bank, iiarable on aod after 8aiardar. Janaarr 
~. MM. Tranat^r kooka will nmaln eloaed .rr«iii 
M, ItfL 4» Itmun 4, IBM, kotli In- 
^OWMMS 1. HOZIB, OMbIn 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

A Dividend of Two Dnllars j>cr share 
will l)c p:.i(l on Friday, January 15, 19IS, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
busineu on Thursday, December 31, 1914. 

an. 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Pour Per Cent Collatenil Trust Bonds 

Coupons (loin thrsr hon*!*. fn yrit lr )<y t (in'r 
temt on Jami-iry i, I0!5. at itw- ■ ' c nt itr 
Treasurer in Nf w S'nrk w ill ht- 1 1 1 1 il hy iln: 
Biinltcrs* Trust Company. if< Wall Stm".. 



C D. MILNE, Trauorer 



■lir Mjfhm rrt-urn" 1 ><ii*^v«'ei|| wHk OOfl* 

rnuglhpmanalttt«««tigmliOfi, Plnu* 
1^ LMNo. no. isCwttfccaiM 
l>cfig«ll •!•» tar Mvto* tov«lotl» 




INSURANCE 

CONDVCJED BY W. E. UNDGRWOGO 




FROM STOCK TO MUTUAL 

Last week, Ch.incollor Walker of 
New .li!rs(-y, at Tn-ntun. i--,i(.''ni'd a final 
order authorizintr the I'ruiieiilial In.sur- 
ance Company ti> pnrchas*- the out- 
Ktundinir 40,000 shares of its capital 
Ktock at $455 a share, the price placed 
upon it hy the commiMsion of apprain- 
ers appointed by the court some months 
since. This action brings tha work of 
mutualising th« Prud«oti«] Company 
to the bagioBlQir of Ha fliwl itifat. W>- 
nority ■toeUioldBn may if incHiMd d)- 
Btrnet the procedare daring thirty dajrs 
taceeeding the issuance of the Chan- 
cellor's order, but there are no indica- 
tions of opposition. One representative 
of .stockholders who own 24,000 shares, 
re -I'titly nail! that he knew of no ap- 
lual ill ciiiiteinplatioii in any quarter. 
Certainly there is no reasonable cause 
for such action by any stockholder. 

It is to be presumed that the owners 
of this stock realize that they are re- 
ceiving a handsome price for their hold- 
ings, and it is certain that the observ- 
ing pttl)Ue do. In this view of tlw nat- 
ter I fully eoneor. At fho aam Ibut, I 
hold that the object aonglit gimlQir ex- 
ceeds the prsaant money ▼alno of tiie 
price agreed upon. The object is to re- 
move this fund of hundreds of mil- 
lions, which is constantly increasing 
and may re*ch a billion within the 
next quarter of a century, from the 
control of private individual owners, 
who have little more than a mercenary 
intere.st in the business, to the custody 
of the millions of policyhohier.i whose 
contributions have made it what it is 
and who are in truth the only parties 
in intanat Such a transfer of owner- 
ship is wortli, in my hnmble fqdnion. 
the payment of • som wUdi some 
critics may regard as lUnileiia. 

In conaiderinar a snkjeet of this kind 
it becomes necessary to look aetoal 
conditions squarely in the face. A 
stock company is owned by its stock- 
holders. A majority of them control 
it-s bu.sitiess pwjlicics. They cannot, if 
I uiider.^tand the rights nf property, 
be conipulsorily and unwillingly di- 
vested of their titles. In the Pruden- 
tial case, the lar^-brained and largfc- 
souled men, happily controlling a 
majority of the stock, realize the men- 
ace to the institution which the jsais, 
increasing assets and changing ofwrnar- 
ship among the stockholders hold, and 
I am conviiieed that tb^ deairB to pnt 
it beyond the raids of stoek-JoUwrs 
while the opportunity exists. I know 
that this was the dream of the late 
.John F. nry<leii, the fountler and build- 
er of the company, duriii>r the last three 
or four years of hi.* life. 

Here is the situation: They hold the 
whole — they control and operate it. In 
these privUegea they cannot be es- 
ti^ad. Tlisy ava wilUng to taka a part 



of what is lawfiUto thoini and 
all their rights. Tlw Mdy fMStioB to 
be datamined is this; Is ft • good bai^ 
gain for the policyhoMarsT As it oosia 

them nothing which is legally theirs 
we should conclude it is; as it endows 
them with the power of governing their 
future affairs we should be certain on 
the poiati 

NOW THEY KNOW 

Public opinion in respect of the fire 
insurance business seems to have 
der^one radical changes in Missouri 
since, as the result of drastic restric- 
tive legislation in 1912 and IS19, the 
fire insuranes eanpaalai 
buslnoas thera prsdpitated a 
which rsBttlted in the appointment of a 
commission charged with the duty of 
investitratintf the entire matter. It was 
a truce between the OOmpaillsa and th* 
stat* government. 

After six or eiffht months' work, the 
commission has made a report and, 
mcasurinp by the standard prevailinp 
before the inquiry was undertaken, the 
flndin>rs are astonishing. One of the 
so-called reforms passionately contend- 
ed for two years ago, ambodiad in the 
new law, the rigorous enforcement of 
which was attempted, was the maldnjt 
of latas by the state. The eomnisaion 
Tirtnally eondsnms this propotltlsii. It 
ww o mm a ikh that ea mp a ni a s ba fsnnally 
endowvd wltii tito privflega main- 
taining at their expense their own 
rating bureaus; or, in individual cases, 
if preferred, of making their own rates, 
coupled with the provision that all 
rates, however made, be and continue 
open to public in.spection and to i>e ad- 
hered to without discriminatloB liatwssB 

buyers of policies. 

This is but one of many features rep- 
resenting a complote reversal nf policy 
hy'tke gofvaniaf powers, i i^ingte this 
one out becansa ratB-making in my 
Judgment is vital In aipnl prcqiortimH 
to the saeeasa of flw compaidss and the 
seearity of tim pmtaetion booeht hf 
policyholdsn. Tha lasorer, above aD 
else, most maintain its solvency. It 
must know how this is to be achieved. 
No one, so well as the insurer does, 
knows how to do it. I'pon proper and 
intelligent ratinirs hand's adequate in- 
come for paying losses and difravint.' 
expenses of mana(.rement. We cany out 
the spirit of our ir.stilutions in super- 
vising all corporate activities, but we 
violate both the spirit and the letter 
when we usurp the functions of their 
managements. We should regulate, not 
opesatik private business •ntsiprisas. 



During OrtoHrr. 1111 I. flicre wen? CM 
denths among meiiilMTit uf the New York 
Life iDaiimnee t^ompaUTi OB wUch was 
paid $1,833,316. Aa to cauam, aounanrtioa 
led with 74: Brishes disisss Mbmi 
with 72 aad htart dlsMM third with 61 
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NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 

Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red CroM for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the 
Red CroM Magazine. The Independent 
will send — by authority — to each con- 
tributor a Certificate of Membership 
and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $5,750.47. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past two weeks: 

A Friend. $3 : A FrieDd. $2 ; Mrs. A. H. 
Andrewu. New York, N. T.. $2; Mrs. Da- 
rid C. Baleaon, Pi(t«on Covp, Maan., |2 ; 
Mini Stella E. Campbell, Northampton, 
Mam.. S2: Mn. L. E. Canfield, Academr, 
8. D., $6; Mim Judith Delvalle. Curacao, 
We«t Indies, |2; Edcar E. DoCou, 
Eusene, (>re«on, #2: MiK.<i Stella Rllia, 
Lyndonvillc. N. Y.. $8; Krmin F. Hill, 
HugheiivUle. Pt., »; John F. Ihli, Mor- 
Kantown, W. Va.. %2 : John P. Ilnley, New 
Brichton, N. $2 : Miiw Mary F. Leavitt. 
Newport. R. l„ |2: MisB Siiwin M. Lel- 
le«*. Wind River, Wyo.. $2; MIrr Eleanor 
McCIainc, Sllverton. Orceon, $10: Mc- 
Lachlen BuUdlnc, Wnahineton, D. C $2: 
Miaa Mary K. Miller, Wnshinfton, Pa.. 
$2; RawdoD W. Myers, Hartford, Conn.. 
$2 ; Peoples National Bank. Wayneoburo. 
Pl„ $17.50; Presbyterian Chnrrb (Broad- 
fldd), D. C. Cowan, pastor, Pa»ton. 
Mont.. $6; Mrs, Helen N. Perry, tn^asurer 
of Fay-RoblDM)D Chanter D. A. R. of 
ReedsburK. Wis., $3; MiM8 Eleanor Picr- 
■on, I^xington, 111., $2; Mrs. J. S. R^ib- 
ertKon. Urbana. Ohio. $2 ; Mins Anna Scnl- 
tertood. Mnnitfield. Ohio. $2: Mrn. J. 
Kinney Smith, Pittuburrh, Pa.. $4; I.. I.. 
Van Slyke, Geneva, N. Y., $2 ; Mlw Wnttn, 
Asheville, N. C„ $20; Mr». P. WhUe- 
wortlT. Marion. Mass., $3. 

Allen Andrews. Presbyterian S. 8. of 
fhili; N. Y„ $10..V): Alfred Becker, Elirin. 
.Minn., $2; Ella 1. Bowker, Ames. N. Y.. 
$2; C. 8. Campbell. Derry ViUafe, N. H.. 
$2; Albert Cnpershenski. Ivnnhoe. Minn.. 
$2; Mrs. A. B. Cutter. I^s Anitcleg. Cal.. 
$2; Mrs. A. W. Drury, Dayton, Ohio. $2; 
F. A. M. Elwain. Faribault. Minn.. $2; 
Emery Mill* Baptist Church. Sprinirvale. 
Maine. $6; A Friend, W cents; Mrs. A. 
Johnston, Troy, N. Y., $2; Grace B. Jones. 
Carbondale, tU., $2; A. M. Kotowski. 
lTanho«. Minn.. $2 ; Ben Malben. Palmyra, 
Neb.. $15 : Members of Morninimide Col- 
lec*, Slonx City, Iowa. $18.28; H. A. 
.Muran, 0«ceola. Ind., $2 ; N. B. D., Ports- 
mouth. N. H„ $2: Herbert D. Newell. 
Hermiston, Ore., $5 ; Herbert Nlmmv, 
Rosendale. Wis., $2 ; No name. Waynes- 
boro, Pa., $15; L. P., Morristown, N. .1.. 
$5; Mrs. J. B. Pawson. Sidell. lU.. $2; 
Paul I). Peltin, New York. N. Y.. $2; 
John It. Persons. Oak Harbor, Wash.. $,1; 
Austa Roisinger. Franklin, Pn.. $5: O. B. 
Riesel. Snyder. Okla.. $2; W. L. Rogers. 
Choes. N. Y.. $2; J. M. Sawyer. Miles 
City, Mont., $2.'>: Frank Schroeder, Ivnn- 
hoe, Minn.. $2; R. M. Sr|iiires. Mrx. 
Squires and Julia Squires. Ijexiiicton. Kv.. 
$6; V. W. S. Trippett. Princeton. Init.. 
$5; H. 8. Voorhe<?», Youkers. N. Y., $2; 
B. H. Voris, Newton Falls, Ohio. $2. 



Yoo can't get anythlnjt done unless you 
■lo it yourself. And usually you on n't do it 
weU— £. W. Hokc'b 



yourself very 

"Will yon marry me?" 

"But t love another from the bottom 
of my heart." 

"You de«r girl '. There's always room iit 
the top." — Co(timbia Jetter. 

I asked a friend the other nigbt 

To get for me some dynamite ; 

He tripped while coming up the stair — 

Where is my friend now ? Ask me where ! 

— Harvard Lampoon. 




The Joy of Owning a Boat 

FIFTY LE.'\DINT. ROAT BUILDERS have joined with the Cray Motor 
Company hi issuing a catalog, showing the specialties of each concern. 
A catalog of "specialised boats," 

from a complete little fishing or pleasure launch at $iio.oo to a solid 
mahogany express launch equipped with a modern 6-cylinder. self-start- 
ing, 4-cycle Gray Motor — or a snug, safe, roomy, little cruiser, with all 
the comforts of a home — in fact, a range to select from that can satisfy 
every individual who is watiliiig a small boat — we help you to experience 
the "Joy of Owning a Boat." Write for the 
Boat Builders' Catalog today. 





A New Gray Model 

4-Cylmdtr, 4-C")cIc. l6-*« H. P., (gaar- 
•nlecd to develop JS) witli ererjr feature 
you have ever hopeil for on a Bii«t 
Motor, $jt».oo and ttpmrd— depending 
on equipmeoL 



Cooiplela Powar Unit anil 
iiutrument Board 

Stunilard on iill 4 and 6 Cylinder 
Model "f" Motori. TlieM 4. 
Cycle Cray Motors are shipped 
from the factory comfltte—^\^t 
most romplele Power PUn(( ever 
manufactured ioi a boat — not 
one thing to buy or add. Self, 
•tiirting. of coiirH. Write for 
complete catalog of Gray 4.Cyc)« 
molori. 



i 



GRAY2JCYCLE 

•re Mandard the world over— Powerful. Smooth. 
Running, Thorouglily Retiahle, made of the 
brut material and worlcraanihip money can buy, 
Manufactured in qnantitir* by the largest 
biilldcra of a-cycle Marine Motors in tbc world. 

3 to 36 H. P. 4SCC! 

GRAY MOTOR COMPANY. 156 Cray Motor hUg., DETROIT, Mich. 



-J"- Sects 



WELLS FABGO A COMPANY 

A illTlitrnd of 8% npon thp rapltal alorli of Ibia 

Cniniwn} has tn-t-n <l<'r|arrd not ..f <-nniln(> of ili,- 
iiaat *\\ niontlis (f^^ fn)in i'«|>n'iis ami S't. fr.iiu 
Invi-stmi'hl ,-«niliiitiii. |M)ral.lr „n Jnnuary 16, 
191ft. at Ihi- nttry .>f th.' IVirapany. 91 nnndway, 
Cllr of NVw Yi.rk. N<i« Y<irlc. I.) »l„rklw>lilrrs of 
n'oinl nl th». rl.uic. .if l,uiiliir» lNi-i-ml»'r ao. I»I4. 

Tin- Trannfi r ItiH,!:* vi in rl"ii>, at IW cUiih- i>f 
liuslnesa i>li I>,r.-nil«r r!l>. I»I4. anil ho no.>|i.'rjir<l 
at tbr o|K>iilhj{ of bimliM'sa Jaiiitnrj lit. ll»tr.. 

. <■ II >i.\KlilSKR. S.cr.tary 
Ni'W lurk. !)!.<•,■ ml..- r 24, lull. 



IISBCHANTS EXOHAKOC HATIONAl BAWK OF 
THE CITY or IfEW YOEK. 

n,-c,>itjl>cr T, I9M. 
The snnnal n)f.>ttn» <if tho sinrlihnMi-n of this 
hnnli fr,r Ihi- rl.-rlUrti ,>f Dlfct.irs for ••muliic 
r'lr will br hrld at thp tmiikliic hooii*, X,). m 
llroaitway. on TuMHtar, th- ISth rtar of Jsnuirt, 
laiS, botween thr hiinrs i>f 13 in. aiiij 1 p. tn. 

E. r. GAUBIER. CaaUer. 



AN INCOME FOR UFE 

Of bU th<» lnvi<alm<^nl opportanlllei nlTrrciJ 
tliiTv ani frw Indcnl not uih-d to criilrlam. 
Alm.lutL- aafi-ty Is thi- flrti n'<inlslt<' and «<t<-. 
qilatr SMi uhlform n-tiirii ,.,|unll>- ItuiMiTlsot. 
and thf-s.- O'voi Inruaipstllilr, Asltir fmm r"»- 
I'mmont iKiiuts, l\\r rt'lurn nivilir whii'h Is 
•mall. Ihi'rv Is mitblng ni-irt' surf «iu1 c^-rislii 
lliaii an niiniiltr nlth I'l,- ICETHOPOLITAN 
LIFZ IHBintAKCZ COKFAKY, by vbirii tho 
|!K-<,nif iruaranti'<it fi>i n i-,.rtaln llf>-llini> Is 
larit>r by far Ihnn vrnuM tn' farTn-d m an 
■••Hial aniixiiit di-t«islt.-.l III nn Iii>iIimiI,id for 
ssrlnea. or liiirrXi'd In airnrltlrs jItImi: rrn. 
siinalil,. safpty. Thus a tinjni.nt of Is'.ixio liy 
a tuaii ariNl fl" H"iitil pnirhlp an anhtml Iti- 
"■"ini? of IdtR-.tS at,«,>liil>'1i t.< v,iit<t nu,«tl.>r <\t 
d.iiitit, Thr Annultj l>> i.« n'in.-nt. METRO- 
POLITAS LIFE IV8VBAMCE OOKPAHY. 
><■» Vvrk, will givr advlof ai to U>« rvtom 
at any age. male or femalr. 
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ETHNOLOGY IN ACTION 

IT was thought to be a great educa- 
tional advance when the American 
Museum of Natural History and the 
Smithsonian set up groupg of Indians 
modeled in wax and clothed in their 
everyday or gala costumes. But now 
a further step of equal importance has 
been taken by Edward S. Curtis in 
preHentin^: to us all phases of the life 
of the tribes of the north Pacific coast 
re^on in The Land of the Head Hunt- 
erg. In this way we are brought to see 
a meaning in their magic; we under- 
stand the heraldic significance of the 
totem pole; we realize the hardships 
and terrors of »avager>'. The masks 
and costumes of the eagle and the bear 
which seemed merely grotesque when 
we saw them hung up in rows in the 
showcase at the museum become effec- 
tive, even awe-inspiring, when seen on 
giant forms on the prow of a canoe 
filled with victorious warriors. The 
bird and animal dances are not un- 
worthy to be regarded as the precursors 
of Rostand and Maeterlinck. 

We have long delighted in the mar- 
velous still life photographs of Indians 
which Mr. Curtis has produced and 
now we see that he is equally skilful in 
handling this new form of photography. 
In accordance with the taste of the 
times he has adopted a dramatic frame- 
work. It is rather too difficult for us 
to get into sympathy with the sorrows 
and struggles of a head-hunting hero 



and a heroine with a ring in her nose, 
but the story gives a chance for a 
greater variety of scene and action 
than would be otherwise attainable. 
Mr. Curtis appreciates the effective- 
ness of the silhouette and the .shadow 
and he is not afraid to point his camera 
in the face of the sun, contrary to the 
instructions of the kodak primer. The 
scenes that elicited most applause from 
the audience were after all not those 
of Indian combats, but those of wavea 
and clouds at sunset, the herd of sea 
lions leaping from the rocks and the 
fleet of canoes being driven swiftly for- 
ward by paddles dipped as regularly as 
by a college eight. (If'orW Film Cor- 
poration, New York.) 

DAMON AND PYTHIAS 

The classicists have a new ally. They 
have labored in vain to get the public 
to listen to them when they lectured 
about Odysseus, Hannibal, Csesar, 
Cleopatra, Damon and Pythias, but 
now people are flocking by the thou- 
sand to the theater to see what they 
would not read or hear about in the 
classroom. Teachers may now be seen 
on a Saturday afternoon leading school- 
boys who have refused to be driven. 

The story of Damon and Pythias as 
presented in the photoplay is ingeni- 
ously introduced by taking us first thru 
Athens as it now is and showing us 
the ruins of the Acropolis, the Tem- 
ple of Vulcan, Erechtheum, the Par- 



thenon, the Theater of Dionysius, 
tinged by the glow of the southern 
-sunset. Then in a flash we are trans- 
ported to classic Greece in the days of 
her splendor. We follow the valorous 
Pythias with spear and shield, at the 
head of his vast army; we watch the 
burning city and fleeing populace, go 
with him in his galley, and see him as 
a charioteer and share with him the 
vision of his bride in his imprisonment. 
The plotting Dionysius, in deliberation 
with Fhilistus, in the senate and be- 
fore P>'thias in disguise, the execution 
block and the breathless Damon, Her- 
mion and Calantha weeping and re- 
joicing — all this is visualized for us. 
The grouping and costuming are ad- 
mirably handled and southern Califor- 
nia makes a very acceptable substitute 
for Greece as a setting. {L'nivereal 
Film Company, New York.) 

VEGETABLE LIFE 

We have been told and in a vague 
way believe that plants are alive as 
much as animals but we can never real- 
ize it except by means of the cinemato- 
graph which magnifies motion by re- 
ducing time. The Bud, Leaf and Flower 
film reduces the twenty-four hour 
period to six seconds and we actually 
see the plant sleeping and waking with 
the regularity of human respiration. 
The bud literally bursts into bloom be- 
fore our eyes and the tendrils grope 
about like the tentacles of an octopus. 
(General Film Compnny. New York.) 



I 



THE CKUISE OK THE HUAU UUNTERS 
Uouma's war party Mrttinv forth to attack Yaklttf, th« Short-Lif»-Brinvvr, In the canoe on Lfae rishl arr aevn the winjpi of the TbuiHlvr-bird OMdicint 

man. Prom the Indian pivoto-iirama u( Bdward S. Ciurtk. 
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WORD 



The testimony which is constantly 

flowing: to the desk of our Circulation 
Mana^rP^ as to the us<= of The Inde- 
pentitTit in schoplK and calleKes is one 
of the most satisfactory evidences of 
growinff appreciation that we enjoy. 
The following letter is from Professor 
Fred C. Winship of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College: "In my English com- 
poaition classes daring six weeks 
last term we used TIm Independent 
M the basis of oar vock. wul Hw 
IdUVy mhifirtMyt Of 




fanr dbopprovod vt tto syslouu I 

noticed a constant increase of interest 
shown by the .students. In my estima- 
tion the in.ipi ration resulting from men- 
tu! contact with live issues was worth 
niiTi- to niy pupils than was the tech- 
nical rhetorical knowledge gained; thn 
the latter was developed perhaps as 
well as it usually is by study uf text- 
books. That is not saying much perhaps 
ttnleas it be supplemented by the state- 
~«ent that the work was much more 
pikosoiit than' tJia amal atodjr of rhot- 
orlc** 





The best war corresjMndence is the 
private letter — and this with the great- 
est regard for our own profession. A 
British officer has thus lately described 
to Ua f i;ionda how it fOols to bo under 
Gonoaa ilro» "I don't baliovo thara la a 
man Uviag odw^ odran intarriewing an 
eleven-inch htnrltaor ah^, la not pink 
with funk. .After the first ten one gets 
(juite used to them, but, really, they are 
terrible! They hit a liou.ve. You can see 
the great shell- a black streak- just 
before it sdikcs. then. Itefore you hear 
the explosion, the whole house simply 
lifts up into the air, apparently quite 
!«ilently; then jrou hear tlie rttar, and 
the whole eartfi shahos. In Hbm plaeo 
iwhere the bonsa waa thafa ia n haga 
'onntnin apoot of what koka Ilka piidt 



fluif. It is the pulverized brick. Than a 
monstrous shoot of black smoke, tosrer-.,| 
ing up a hundred feet or more, and, 
finally, there ia a curious, willowlike 
formation, and then you duck, as huge 
pieces of shell and houae and earth Sipid 
bafatadc tonbla over «bim> hamAJ' < 



The New York Timex concludes an 
admirable editorial on tho rapidly ar- 
riving return of business prosperity in 
this countrj' with these timely words':^ 
"If we do not thrive it is because we 
are not equal to the oeeaaion, and 
Americana who do not accept good 
bosiaeas are in aoch a minorltr that,; 
thar do not ooaat. Oar bukarsr oar 
flaanafaetOMti^ oar tradan dioald taka< 
off their caata and get busy witiioot '^ 
waiting fbr the aklea to drop larks or 
for Government to do something for 
them in the way of buying ships . or 
passiii.ir nii'Tc laws." And let all fhm 
people say Amen! 



The familiar ^ that it is the 
DO aoldlor who Is killed or.-lrarK is • 
orar and the aristocracy which oncflwir* 
Is having its equally familiar rafota- ' 

tion in this greatest of all wars. The 
roll of ca.HUahie.H in England, or Ger- 
many, or France, or Russia contains a 
long list of representatives of the Virst 
Families, and any suk'trestion that 
crown princes or belted earls avoid the 
firing line is simply ridiculous. The son 
of the Imperial Chancellor of Germany, ■ 
Lieutenant von Bethmann-Holweg, for 
Inatance, was shot on horseback in Po- 
land the other day, and waa supported , 
by tm of his comnMlsa aatffl thcr rodji/. 
oat of range and dbeovered that Ukj 
wound was fatal. \ 

PUBLIC BUSIN ^itX 



Baaltii Comniaaioaor Goldwaler of 

Xew York City announcea that tho Do>, 
partment of Health thru its Bureau of'' 

Public Health has made plans provid- 
ing fur a sanitary inspection of every 
factory and workshop in the city. .\ 
system of voluntary sanitary control 
irill bo deo^Popod for eadi in^atry. 

A travaUnff booMi vMbSt eonaiating 
of two railway cars fitted op Iqr tiM 

Ixiuisiana State Board of HaaKh 

toured fourteen southern citic for a . 
month in connection with the meetings 
of the .Sriiithern Medical Association 
and the .American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. This tour wn^ the result of the 
cooperation of three railroads. 

"Snow-fighting" is the expressive 
name given by Street Cleaning Com- 
missioner Fetherston of New York City 
to his new method of blockade-preven- 
tion — clearing away snow during' the 
storm. It is estimate<l that instead of 
taking IfiS hours as in the past, only 
four hours will be necessary with the 
snow-fighting force, and instead of cost- 
ing 1222,438 per million aquare yarda> 
Uie eoit will be only 168300. 
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THE ANIMATED CONSERVATISM OF WOODROW WILSON 



WHEN Preflident Wilaon, in his Jacksoo Day 
address at Indianapdls, described hinudf 
as an animated conscrvativp, ho struck off 
a phrase that is vivid and teUing. The pas- 
aace in iriiieh he ebboratad the thooffht ia equally 
effective. "Being a consepratiW'i I understand to mean 
a man not onl>' who preservaa what is best in the nation, 
bat who sees that in ordeir to prss er fs H ywi dare not 
stand still but must move forward. For the virtue of 
America is not statical; it is dynamic. All the forces of 
America are forces tai aetlon or slsa thsgr ar» fonsa of 
inertion." 

Therein lies Mr. WiLson'.s strength and the keynote 
to his popularity with the American people. He is essen- 
tially — ^tho it is perhaps entirely natural that he !<hou1d 
prefer his own expression of the fact — a progressive. He 
wants to go forward. He bases his program of political 
action scdidly upon the fundamental fact of American 
life, the preeminence of the people both as the source 
of power and as tiia lociealljr sselaalva hMNfleiary of 
political actioD. 

Mr. Wilson Is by conviction and Intention a democrat 
in the broad sense of the term He would have the people 
rule; he would have them rule for the benefit of the 
paofle. His campaigrn utterances, subeeqnentbr gathered 
together under his own title "The Xew Freedom," and 
Ua official utterances as President, are infused with 
iMi spirit and eapi-esfl this detemlnstion. 

[IS Indianapolis speech, his first important public, 
dlsttnguished from oflleial, utterance in many 

months, illustrates again this quality of his mind and 
heart. But it illustrates as well one of his most serious 
drawbaeka. Ho is all too inone to mbnndaalaBd 41io po- 
sition of his opponents, to misinterpret their convictions, 
and to fail to give them credit for their achievements. 

Vr. Wilson is a Democrat as well as a democrat. He 
is, entirely frankly, a partizan. He believes profoundly 
in the Democratic party ; and he has no word or thought 
of apprond for ftM Republican party. It is necessary 
and proper that a party leader should bo a partisan. 
But he should be a fair partizan. And this Mr. Wilson 
Is not always willing to be. It showed itself in his cam- 
paign, it showed itself again in "The New Freedom," 
h has again been demonstrated In this latest address. 

Mr. WiLson says, "The trouble with the Republican 
party is that it has not had a new idea for thirty years." 
In makter this statement he deiiteres that ho is sinmIc- 
ing not a.'» a politician but as a historian. With all re- 
spect, Mr. Wilson is a better politician than historian. 
Tin progrssslvs mofvement which has characterised the 
last daeade of Aaarlcan political Ufa bagan not in tba 



Democratic party but in the Republican. It was the re- 
volt of a group of RepabHeana whose eyes were fixed 

upon the future that put a definite end to the rule of 
reaction in Congress, that led to the formation of the 
Progressive party— an organisation wfaidi- however 
ephemeral hafi already had a powerful influence on 
American political life — tliat brought about in the last 
analysis ICr. Wilson's nominatlOR at Baltimore. To daim 
the progressive movement a.« the exclusive achievement 
of the Democratic party is to gu wide of the mark. 

MR. WILSON in his political career has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. In New Jersey he was elected 
Governor because of an anwaed and edaeated public 
opinion created not by his own party but by progressive 
leaders in the Republican party. As Governor Mr. Wil- 
son, supported by this body of opinioiv was able to 
bring about enlightened legislation on several subjects 
which were cardinal planks in the platform of the Pro- 
gressive Republican movement. 

He has had a similar experience with the Presidency. 
The pioneer work of preparing the public mind and 
arousing the public enthusiasm for measures of prog- 
ress had already been done when Mr. Wilson entered the 
White House — and done by Repnblieana and Progre s - 
.sives. He did not need to be a pioneer. His logical work 
was that of constructive legislation, of building upon 
the f oondatioBS laid by Ihoae lAto had gone before. 

In his address Mr. Wilson inadwrtently recognizes 
this fact when he says, "At every turn the things that 
13ie progressive Repnblieana have propcaed that were 
prac '.icable, the DemrK-rats either have done or are im- 
mediately proposing to do." It would have done no harm 
for Mr. Wflsmi to add ttat in moot eaaea the Progvsaaive 
Republicans proposed them first — tho it would peijuqw 
have been too much to expect of a party leader. * 

There is one concrete SKample tiiat we would cite from 
the President's address to show how he takes the pai^ 
tizan viewpoint rather than that of the historian. 

In referring to the conservation bills now pending in 
Congress, he says, "What we are trying to do ... is to 
carry out, for the first time in the history of the United 
States, a system by which the great resources of this 
country can be used instead of being aet aside so that 
no man can get at them." 

Does not Mr. Wilson, as historian and as political 
stadent* rsaliia that it would have been an absolute inn 
poBslbfllty adeeadeaadalMlf agowhentlieeonservatloB 

movement was started^ OTM tO consider such legislation 

as that now proposed? Doaa he not Imow that before the 
resoorcss of the public domain could be "used,** instead 
of being reddessly and seMdily exploited as they had 
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been for years, it waa necessary to bring it about that 
they should "be set aside so that no man can get at 
than"! Uom not tta« very twe of the word conservatioB 
giTe credit to a RopobUoan haad of the FoiMt Serrka^ 
GifTord Pinchot, and to « Republican Preddent, Thao- 
dore Boosevelt? 

It is natural that Mr. Wlbon ahoald be imrtfsan. But 
he should be fair. 

Mr. Wilson is an independent man, and he has the 
eonrage of hJa iBdependenee. Bat it nay mO b« qaea> 
tioned whether he has not loo much of an attitude of 
complacent toleration for public opinion and the press. 

On tteae poiata what he has to lay ia eignffleaat: 

With all due respect to editors of proat newspapers I 
have to say to them that I novcr take my opininn of the 
American people from their ediiorials. .So that wlu'n some 
great dailies not very far from where 1 am temporarily 
residing thundered with rising: .scorn at watrhful wnitinu, 
Woodrow sat back in his chair and chuclcled, knowing that 
be taragfaa best who laughs last. 

There may come a time when the American people will 
have to judge whether I know what I am talking aiM)Ut or 
not. But at least for two years more I am free to think 
that 1 do, with a great comfort in immunity in the time 
being. 

The American press undoubtedly has its shortcom- 
ings. It is at times unfairly partizan, at times actuated 
by ulterior motives, at times blind to the factt of the 
public mind. But, on the whole, to ignore it ie an index 
of the public opinion of the country, ia ihortaighted and 
on wise. 

If one were to take what Mr. Wilson aayn about his 
rdatlon to the American people literally, one would 

have to as.-;umo that he believed a public officer to be 
responsible to those who elected him only when he seeks 
reBleetlon. We cannot believe that he eertouily holds ttis 
view. We cannot believe that he ron.s:ders "immunity" 
from consequences as a warrant for ignoring the com- 
mon JodgnMot of the eoontry. 

The President of the United States must be both a 
follower of public opinion and a leader of it. He is in 
olllee to repreeent the people^ to carry oat their deairea. 
His responsibility to them is paramount. N'o "immunity" 
can relieve him from it. But he must not be a slavish 
follower of the popular will. He naet lead ttie people 
toward a more enlightened opinion. 

The two duties are not aiitaKoni.slic, they are com- 
plementary. Sometimes a President emphasixes too much 
the one duty — keeps his ear too much to the ground. 
lit. Wilson, if we may believe his words, is too much 
lacHned to ignova It 



THE lAND BEYOND THE FOBEST 

THE Ru.ssian.'i are reported to have entered the 
paeaes leading thru the Carpathian Mountains into 
Transylvania and Romania is mobilising with apparent 

iritf'iit to do the .^ame. Thi.s extonds the .shadow of the 
Great War over a new territory and one whose popula- 
tion is eompoaed of each discordant elements that Its 
effect can acarcaly be imagined. Thi.s little corner in the 
Carpathiana, about the size of West Virginia but with 
twiee the pcpolation, is divided amooff alx races apeak- 
injf as many different languages and professing a.s many 
different religions. Divided, we say, for these ethnic ele- 
menta do not dwall togethar in peaoe and harmony aa do 



the similar or the same mixture of peoples in the United 
States. Altho th^ have been closely associated for hun- 
dreds of years racial antipathiea and mutual jealoosiea 
are aa akrong as ever. The color of a kerchief, the shape 
of a hat^ the use of a word mark.'5 a barrier which if 
overstepped means ostracism. The young men of Tran- 
sylvania are all off fighting ander Anstrfan offleers, bat 
half of them at least would rather fight on the other 
side or against each other. The dominant race in Tran- 
syhraala is eompoaed of thoee who boast descent from 
the hordes of Attila. Rut the Hungarian.^? are in the 
minority and only retain the power to impose their 
tangoage and laws npon the minority thru their an- 
.^crupulous use of suffrage restrictions and the Rerrj'- 
mander. The process of Magyarization has been carried 
ontainea 1848 aa ratUeaaly aa Ilia BmiaHleatifln of Tbk- 
land and has aroused the same resentment OD tta part 
of those under the steam-roller. 

The altnation ii enrlonal In the midst of the Magyars 
is a compart body of a million and a half Rumanians. 
In the midst of these Rumanians is a compact body of 
850,000 Saxons. The presenea of this Teutonic group in 
an ocean of alien races is so surprizing that we might 
be tempted to accept the explanation given in Brown- 
ing's "Pied Pipec^ if it were not on record that thaoe 
so-called Saxona ware colonized here in the twelfth cen- 
tury by invitation of King Gesa II. And they came not 
"Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land" but mostly 
from that same Flandora which the Germans are now 
trying so hard to re-Germanhe. 

Here the colonists from the <ower Rhine and Moselle 
established the seven fortified cities which have given 
to nnnayhania its other name of Siebenbflrgen. The 

map betrays this Teutonic element in Hormannstadt, 
Klausenburg, Kronstadt and the like. They are more 
German than the Germans, atiddng not only to the 
language but also to the customs and costumes of five 
hundred years ago. Their churches are fortified as of 
old and in ttiem are stin alored grain and baeon aa tto 
to atand a siege against Turk or Tartar. It is to be 
feand, however, that these provisions are too stale by 
thia ttaia and Um big roand atonea pOed in ftont of the 
churches to be used as missiles would be of little avail 
against eleven-inch shells. But the Saxons may put up 
aa stUt a ll|^ aa thegr have in the past whenever their 
language or religion was attacked. Neither Russia nor 
Rumania would be likely to tolerate their Protesta n tiem. 
The Jews of Tran.sylvania would also find it hard to 
choose between the invaders, for they have been mas- 
sacred and oppressed in Rumania as well as in Russia 
in aplta of the guarantee of equal treatment whkli Bn* 
mania gave to the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 

More than half of the population of Transylvania 
consists of those who call themselves Rumanians, the 
vriiat they are is still an ethnological puule. They claim 
to be descendants of the Roman legionaries whom Tro- 
jan placed here in A. P. lOn to guard his Dacian con- 
quests, but since Aurelian withdrew the troops to the 
hither side of the Danube in 274 we may qneatlon 

whether the race is so largely Roman as they claim. But 
it does not matter in the least how much Roman blood 
ia in fliair veins or what percentage of Latin words is 
in tiiair language, the Rumanians believe themselves 
Latins and that is enough. They claim affinity therefore 
with the French rather than with Slav or Teoton. Bu- 
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charest is a little Puna, a rival of its prutotype in 
gayety and vice. 

The Rumanians dream of the days when Michad tba 
Brave con^MirMl Traiuiylvaiua three hundred years ago 
or of a more remote and glorious past when the Em- 
peror Domitian paid tribute to Dacian kings. As Servla 
longs to bring under her wing the Serbs <rf Bosnia so 
Bmnania seeks her lost tribes on Uie otiier side of the 
Oaipathiaas. But if Russia conquers Hungary unaided 
tiuure win be no hop9 for a Greater Rumania. None 
knows better Hian Bmnania that wlien tte bear pnts his 
foot down on a piece of grround it stays there. In 1877 
Rumania aided Russia in the conquest of Turkey and 
as a rsfsrsrd Russia took Bessarabia sway from her aKho 
it is populated by Rumanians. The southern part of 
Bukowina, which touches Rumania on the north, lias 
Jost been occupied by Rosslan troops and the Rumanians 
living there have fled over the border. No doubt Rumania 
would prefer not to enter the war until spring, but the 
Russians are not waiting for warm weather and unless 
she enters now she is likely to lose her chance at Tran- 
sylvania. Here Rumania is adopting the same tactics a.H 
a year ago in the Balkan troubles. She keeps up her 
watchful waiting until both parties are spent with 
war then enters the field with fresh troops to get a 
shara of the spoiL ^ 

THE URBANE NATIONS 

EVER since dvltisation dawned ha the valUya of the 
Euphrates and the«Nile, there have been relatively 
urbane peoples, and peoples picturesque by contrast. 
The contrast has not yet ceased to play a part in the 
drama of history-, nor kist anything of its interest for 
the reflective mind. 

The urbane people, like the urbane man, is a product 
of that tolerant association in the struggle for existence 
which arises when men of different races, languages and 
rdigions are thrown together in a restricted environ- 
ment, or otherwise are brought into omtaet* as by com- 
merce or travel The adjective ttsdf tiDa tfaa Ustory of 
the urbane mind, as a product of city Ufik 

On a large sealer migrations, wan and commercial 
rivalries have created mixt popnlatfons which, ttxn gm- 
eratinns i>f a.-'similation of languages and manners, fol- 
lowed by more or less amalgamation of blood thru inter- 
manriag*^ have prednc e d peoples litat are oibane In 
spirit. France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Hollan<l find Eng- 
land are the best modem instances. The people of the 
United States are the best snunple of an onftnished 
product, now undergoing the assimilating process. 

Nations, as peoples politically organized, are more or 
lesB urbane in tiieir rdations with one another, as the 
history of diplomacy now humorously and now traipric- 
ally exhibits them. Those that liuve had a good deal of 
saqwrienee with llie world in general, like individual men 
of the world, have acquired a way of doing things that 
is distinctive and unmistakable. It may or it may not 
include the eismsot of duplicity, but in any case it is 
marked by a comprehension of the many minds of many 
men. It approaches them with a fairly aocnrste knowl- 
edge how they are likely to behave under given cir- 
enmstances, and even under the stress of provocation 
it keeps wifirfa liie forms of s p e ech eastomary among 
gentlemen. 

Like the rustic individual, the nation that has long 



been isolated, either by geographical position or by its 
unbending pride and self sufficiency, is likely to fail in 
avbaility. There have been exceptions, but these, like 
the eneeptional back counttyman who has the instincts of 
the mm of the world and takes to urbane ways when he 
removes to town, ara products of ancestral experiences. 
Somswliere, back of sudi mm and such nations^ there 
have been social eootaet and tiie awakening of hmnan 

understanding. The nations and thf individuals who-se 
forebears no more than thems^ves have been in touch 
with alien «tocks» can never see proMem or inlsrwt 
from a viewpoint differpnt from their wn. They cannot 
put themselvss in the other man's place. 

It is not to be dented tiiat tiie conditions iriildi pre> 
vent the development of urbanity may give important^ 
if not quite compensating, advantages. Isolation means 
a relatively Ugh degree of hoi nw g — H y, and lioin»> 
peneity is favorable to the development of patriotic 
solidarity, self reliance, and collective efficiency. A na- 
tion that hss these qoaUtleo without urbanity, inevitably 
becomes, in proportion to its population and its wealth, 
powerful and aggressive, and, as inevitably, egotistical 
and insoknt 

Yet, sooner or later, in the age-long tryout of the 
ways and means of human progress, in that large strug- 
^ for existence in which peoples and empires are the 
competitors, the nation that fails in urbsnity comes to 
grlet. The hoar arrives when decisions most be made 
which call for comprehension of the foreign mind, for 
human iasigbtt more penetrating and more discrimi- 
nating tihan folk-insight or raee-Inslght Lacking thss% 
the decision is wrong^. 

We forliear to make application of this philosophy to 
onr neighbors across the oceans. It is more profitable 
for us to apply it to ourselves. We may count ourselves 
fortunate that we have not been spared the trials and 
the straggles that eome with the eootaet of rases, Oe 
cla.sh of traditions, and the conflict of ideals. We have 
paid a high price for our education, and it is by no 
means complete or paid for yet, but at least we have 
gained the larger view. We are not likely ever to make 
the mistake of failing altogether to understand the 
other nUM, or to guess how he will behave in- a crtris. 
With breadth of view, we have gained also somewhat 
of tolerance and somewhat of sympathy. It will take 
time^ bat w» are in a way to become orbana. 

SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 

IN an address before the Massachusetts Unitarians 
the other day ex-President Eliot told them thst Chris- 
tianity had not created the present civilization, but that 
science has the credit of it. Preeident Eliot is by old 
profession a scientist; as a scientist he was called to 
the presidency of Harvard University. We prreatly ad- 
miie and respect him. So we also respect and admire bis 
son, who as the oflklsl repreeentattvs of the Unitarian 
body devotes his talents to the growing influence of 
Christianity in our American civilization. Doubtless 
science most have credit for Its part, as well as the 
Christian rsUgkn in «he complsK which we can civillia> 
tion. 

Science gives physical cemforts and plessnres and 

knowledge of farts which feed the mind. We cannot 
have too msch knowledge of the substances and forces 
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of nature. Relif^ion cannot srive this. It cannot run a 
laboratory or a factory. Religion has to do with good- 
MM*, and Ghritttsnltgr baa done tamn and better for 
goodness, thru Christ's t«achinjrs of the love of man as 
well as the love of God, than has any other religion. 
Nstkns wHii other religions have had tteir aorta of 

civilization, but neither Dr. Eliot nor any of US would 
like to exchange life within this our Christian civiliza- 
tion for that of ancient Bgy|it or Greece or Rome, or 
of Turkey or China. Even now it is science that 
rules the present fearful war, which the Christian re- 
ligion, thru its trusted spokesmen at the Vatican or 
here, or even in the fields of war itself, deplores and 
detests. A leading German authority has lately told us 
how much war has done for science; it has done noth- 
ing for ChriaUanity, only to fight peace oa earth and 
good win to men. 

The better part of civilization i.s the making of rich 
and poor happy and helpful to one another. It is those 
who love and follow the dictates of religion who are 
the leader? in all that make.s life really noble and worth 
while in our civilization, and which sheds gleams of 
Bonshine even over the black desolation of war. 



THE GROWTH OF UNIVERSITIES 

THE loyal alumnus usually has some idea of the 
siie of bis Alma Mater, but he cannot keep track 
of an the other aniversities, so the registration statis- 
tics annually published in Science have surprizes for 
almoat evexybody. If we look for the three uniyeraitiee 
which a generation ago wonM have stood at the head of 
the list or near it, we find Harvard the sixth in size; 
Yale wedged in between Texas and Nebraska is seven- 
teeatli, and Prineeton is twenty-sixtli. Tet tiieir drop 

in numerical rank doc.« not indicate in any sense a 
decline. In worth and reputation these three institu- 
tions never stood higher and their growth in nmnbevB 

ahoWS that they are not beinp injured hy the newer 
and larger institutions that are springing up all over 
the co untry . Harvard, for instance, has 784 more stu- 

dents than last year, an accretion big enough in itself 
to make another college, but this only raises her rank 
one point in the list The other university of the former 
Big Four, Columbia, now stands at the top of the list 
with the unprecedented number of 11.294 students, 
considerably ahead of its nearest rivals in point of 
eixe, California with 8180 and Chicago with 7131. 

The astonishing growth of higher education in recent 
years has affected the universities of the country what^ 
ever their type or situation. State or endowed, iBastem« 
western, northern or southern, classical or utilitarian, 
all are gaining and this year more than usual because 
of the buaineaa dspreaaion vfhm the temfrtation toward 
money-maldng is lessened. There is comparatively little 
change in their relative rank from year to year. Com- 
paring the list with that of ten yean ago the most 
striking changes are ^e rapid rise of New York Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University and Pittsburgh, the la.st 
of which gained over a thousand students this year. 

On tiie oUier hand the development of vocational and 

technical departments has been so rapid and unequal 
that few peramia would be able to tell which are the 
latgoit aehoola in each HeU. If tiw reador ttinks him- 
self well infoimad let him take the foUowiag quit; 



Which has the larKc^t law schoolf Harvard, followad 
by New York and Michigan. 
Which has the largeet medieal aehool? New York, 

followed by Michigan and Johns Hopkins. 

Which has the largest divinity school? Northwestern, 
followed by Chicago and Yato. 

^Iiich has the largest engineering sdlOOlT UlinoiB, 
followed by Cornell and Michigan. 

Which has the largest non-professional graduate 
school? Columbia, followed by Chicago and Harvard. 

Which has the largest school of education? Columbia, 
followed ()y Pittsburgh and New York. 

Which has the largeet school of agriculture? Cornell, 
followed by Wisconsin and Ohio. 

Which has the largest school of commeveeT New 
York, followed by Pennsylvania and Pittebuq^ 

Which has the krgest school of journalism? Coimi^ 
bia, followed by New York and Wi-sconsin. 

Which has the largest school of architecture? Cornell, 
followed by Michigan and Colombia. 

Which has the largest body of ujuli rpraduate stu- 
dents? California, followed by Harvard (including 
Radeliffe) and Webigaa. 

In any such discussion as thia 000 must always be 
careful to state that these figures must be taken for 
just what they mean, no more, no less. They show sim- 
ply which in.stitutions are gi\nng regular instruction 
to the largest number of individuals. The standards of 
admission and method of enroDmnt differ so that the 
statistics are not strictly comparable. In the case of the 
professional schools the difference is considerable since 
some are graduate and some undergraduate^ some part 
and some full time. In ordinary college work there is 
less difference between institutions than is commonly 
suppased. It cannot be safely assumed that a student, 
at least during his earlier years, will have better facil- 
ities or be under the instruction of men of any greater 
ability in a large than in a smaller university, nor, on 
the other hand, is it certain that « atudmt irill reoeive 
men individual attentloD in a amaU than a larger in- 
sumioiu 

A WELCOME DEGISION 

TO the Federal Court of Appeals for tbe Ninth Cir- 
cuit, those interested in the preservation of Jap- 
anese-American friendship owe a vote of thanks. The 
Arizona alien labor law. f irbidding the employment in 
any work of more than twenty per cent of unnaturally 
labor, has been declared unconstitutional. The protests 
of Great Britain and Italy that the rights of their citi- 
zens were invaded by the statute have been upheld. Tlie 
power to regulate the number of foreign laborers tiiat 
may be employed is tantamount, says the court, to d^ 
daring that if the state sees fit none at all can be em- 
ployed. Such' a doctrine is a plain infringement of the 

right to '.V ;rk guaranteed to everj' man* 

The opportuneness of the decision, however, lies in its 
application to ^ situation in California. AMio for the 

sake of her expositions Californi.^ has established a 
polite truce in the agitation against the nation that is 
to be her chief guest, it ia openly admitted that a similar 
statute was the next goal of the anti-Japanes;; labor 
agitators. Happily this further trouble making by Sac- 
ramento leglalntors may now be foeealailed and aaoHur 
aligkt avoided to the dignity of » eensttive peo|de. 
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THE GREAT WAR 

January 4 — French take Tillage of 
Steinbacb, AlMce. Italian marines 
take pon—lon of Puraszo, Alhnnin. 
rirst Ottoman army corps destroyed 
at Ardahan, Tranncnucaaia. 

January 5 — Germans renew elTort to 
approach Wamtaw on the north from 
Kast Prussia. French making strong 
efforta to regain Lille. 

January — Rnssiane pursue Austri- 
anis to UcHuk Pass in Carpathian 
Mountains. Ninth Ottoman army 
corps defeated at Sari Kamiah, 
Tranaraucaaia. 

January 7 — French within two and a 
half milea of Altkirch, Alsace. Turks 
defeat small force of Kuasiang near 
Urumiah, Persia. 

January 8 — Kussians occupy aonthem 
Bukowina. Rumania and Italy par- 
tially mubllized. 

January 9 — Fiench take Perthcs-lea- 
Uurlus in Cbumpngne. German air- 
ships and aeroplanen dropping bombs 
in Dunkirk. 

January 10 — Russians seize passes 
leading from Bukowina into Tran- 
sylvanTa. Germans mawting on Bzura 
(or another attack on Warsaw. 



n.,. » 11. That all of the Balkan 

Cnsu drawn into the conflict 
becomes more probable every day. 
The war began with Servia and 
Montenegro. Rumania ia mobilizing 
and is said to have asked the United 
States to take charge of her nationals 
in belligerent territory. Bulgaria is 
hesitating. Greece and Italy are par- 
tially mobilized and already operat- 
ing in Albania. Active negotiations 
are going on in the hope that 
some bargain may be struck that 
will satisfy all parties. King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria and King Ferdi- 
nand of Rumania have arranged to 
meet for a conference with a view to 
renewing the Balkan League in some 
form. 

Bulgaria is in a particularly diffi- 
cult situation. She is ambitious to 
regain the territory that she lost on 
all sides in the second Balkan war, 
namely, Adrianople and Thrace as 
far as the Tchatalja lines which 
Turkey regained, those portions of 
Macedonia which were to have been 
hers by the original agreement but 
which Greece and Servia afterward 
took by force, and the Dobrudja ter- 
ritory south of the Danube delta that 
Rumania seized. The loss of this \ast 
is most keenly felt in Bulgaria since 
it comprized her most fertile land 
and its population was mostly Bul- 
garian and not Rumanian. The anti- 
Russian party is in the ascendant in 
Sofia, but the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians from Servia makes it danger- 
ous for Bulgaria to come out against 



the Allies. With Rumania on the 
east, Servia on the west and Greece 
on the south, all siding with the Al- 
lies, Bulgaria would not stand much 
chance. 

Italy has taken under her protec- 
tion the chief ports of Albania. On 
December 26, seven hundred Italian 
bluejackets were landed at Aviona, 
which is on the eastern aide of the 
Strait of Otranto, only forty miles 
from Italy. Italian warships are also 
in the harbor of Durazzo in order to 
protect this city, which was the cap- 
ital of Albania during the brief 
reign of Prince William of Wied. It 
is now threatened by Albanian 
tribesmen from the north, armed 



and oflicered, it is said, by Austri- 
ans. The Austrian Government has 
formally protested against the Ital- 
ian invasion of Albania. 

Italy seems likely to break with 
Turkey over a point similar to that 
which caused the United States to 
send troops to Vera Cruz. On No- 
vember 11 the Turks entered the 
Italian consulate at Hodeida, Arabia, 
and seized the British consul-gen- 
eral. The Italian Government dis- 
patched warships to Hodeida and de- 
manded an apology as well as the re- 
lease of the British consul and the 
dismissal of the officials who arrest- 
ed him. The Turkish Government 
complied with all these demands, but 
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DEATH FROM THE SKY— A NEW AND TERRIBLE ARROW 
Nui >lnce th* lona bow* twanged at Crtty has Franc* felt so «kadl7 a missll* (hat Deedi no sid 
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THE INVASION OF UUNnARY 
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when the Italian Government fur- 
ther iniiflted that the TurkUh sol- 
diers salate fhe Italian tmt trim it 
was apain raised over the consulate, 
this was refused on the ground that 
no innlt had been oOtead to tiie flag. 



The Attack on 
Wi 



ri'.i ii' has been very 
little duunge of posi- 
tion in tte f oroes bo- 
fore Warsaw. The Germans have 

established themselves in a semicir- 
cle of about twi'iity-five miles radius 
to the west and southwest of the Po- 
lish capital. Their left rests on the 
Vistula and their front is in part 
Iiroteeted tagr the Baora and Ravka 
riven, The Russian lines paralid the 
German at a distance of half a mile 
or les.s. Roth sides arc strnngly en- 
trenched. The ditches are eight feet 
deep with barb wire entanglements 
in front, and the men live in dug-outs 
eat into the front waD of the trench 
and protected from the cold by straw 
and bagging. The fighting goes on by 
night as well as day, for the para- 
chute rockets of the Germans hang 
balls of fire in the air which light up 
a large field sufficiently to direct the 
ahnpnel, ^feh Uuy are sUU using 
lavishly. A single Russian position 
often receives 3000 shells a day. The 
slaughter in thi.s region has been ter- 
rific. According to Percival Gibbon, 
who recently vi-itcd the Russian 
front, one of their regiments, which 



has borne the brunt of the German 
attack for fin months, has lost B600 
men. its normal str e n g U i of 4000 be- 
ing kept up from the reserves. He 
also states that on the night of .lan- 
Uar>' 2 the Cermans .sacrificed r?0,000 
men killed and three times as many 
wounded without ffatfag a jnrd of 
ground. The Genniiiia are bow mak- 
ing use of portable sted shidds in 
their field attacks. They have put 
armed steamboats on the Vistula for 
the purpose of patrolling the river 
and convoying supplies from Thorn 
up the river to the front. Their ef- 
fort to dear the territory north of 
tin Vistula of Bossfan tooopa bjr 
forces advancing toward Warsaw 
from Thorn and Mlawa is making 
shnr progresa owtng to the mod. 



Tnmsylvania 
Threatened 



Hungary is now in- 
vested with enemies, 
actual or potential, on 
every side except the west. All the 
way around the Carpathian wall 
from Cracow to Belgrade extends 
the hostile territory, first Galicia, 
then Bukowina, both held by Russiiv 
next Rumania, now arming for tM 
attack, and flnaOy mieoaqneram 
Servla. again aggressive. No wondtf 
the Hungarian Premier, Count 
Tisza, has o|>enly declared to the 
Emperor-King that the time may 
soon come when Hungary will have 
to exercise her right to withdraw 



her troops from Austria to protect 
their own land. 

The Busaians report the pursuit 
of the s ca ttered firagments of the 

Austrian army defeated in Galicia 
and the capture of prisoners at the 
rate of a thousand a day, often with- 
out resistance. They do not seem dis- 
posed, however, to renew their at- 
Sdc upon Cracow, but have instead 
tamed their attantion in fhe ottwr 
direction and completed the conqoeit 
of Bukowina. They captured Czenw>- 
witz, the capital, curly in the war, 
but pursued their way up the Dnies^ 
ter toward Lemberg without bother* 
ing about the rest of the duchy. 

Now tiiesr haw oeeniriod aU of 
Bukowina down the southern Iwnn- 
dary, where their outposts are said 
to he fraternizing with the Ruman- 
ian frontier guards. The population 
of this part of Bukowina is chiefly 
Bomanian and the soldiers sent here 
' are Romanians from Baaafan Beasa- 
rabia, which lies just east of Ru- 
mania and belonged to that country 
until 1878. The Ruthenians, who pre- 
dominate in the northern part of 
Bukowina and much of Galicia, be- 
long to the Ukrainian or Little Rus- 
sian race aad have for some years 
shown a disposition to shift their al- 
legiance from Austria to Russia, a 
disposition that has been stimulated 
by an active pro-Russian propa>Tanda 
financed from Petrograd. 

By pushing their way to the lower 
end of Bukowina tiie Rosaiana have 
gained possession of the Borgo and 
Rodna passe* leading thru the Car- 
pathians into Transylvania. This, 
however, is territory which Rumania 
has long coveted, since it is largely 
inhabited Ity Bumanians, and the 
possibility of fhe selsaie of Transyl- 
vania by Rassia lias caused the Ru- 
manian Government to mobilize tiie 
army with a v;i u to taking an active 
part in the war, tho whether it will 
be directed against ' Transylvania, 
Bulgaria or Turkey remains to be 
seen. 



TimIm Defeated 
hi 



The Turkish inva- 
sion o f Russian 
provinces between 
the Black and Caspian Seas has met 
with a disastrous repulse. The inva- 
sion was ondertaken from two diree- 
tions. The First Army Corps from 
Constantinople augmented by bashi- 
bazouks and other irregular forces 
crost the border about twenty miles 
from the Black Sea with the object 
of taking Batum in the rear and so 
catting the railroad and pipe line 
which connect it with Baku on the 
Caspian. Batum is the chief Russian 
port in till' Caucasus and the outlet 
for the petroleum from the Caspian 
oil fields. The American and Mexican 
oil supply is largely shut off from the 
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belligerents and Baku is their 
chief reliance for the liquid fuel nec- 
essary for their submarines, motor 
cars and aeroplanes. The first Turk- 
ish army crost the mountains at an 
altitude of lO.OOOfeetin spite of zero 
weather and penetrated about ftfty 
miles into Russian territory and cap- 
tured Ardahan (Ardaghan). But on 
January 3 the Russians attacked the 
Turks at this point on front and 
flanks, and since they were not able 
to retreat over the mountain passes, 
the corps was completely crushed in 
a two days' battle. The Russians re- 
port burying over fifteen hundred 
Turkish 'soldiers at Ardahan. 

The second army of invasion, 
starting from the neighborhood of 
Erzerum, entered the Transcaucasus 
from the south with Kars as the ob- 
jective. Kara, situated at the en- 
trance of a deep river gorge, has 
been for a thousand years one of the 
chief strongholds of the Caucasus. In 
the war of 1855 it was held for six 
months by the Turks under the com- 
mand of an English general, but in 
1877 the Russians took the city by 
Btonm. 

The army advancing on Kars was 
composed of the Ninth Corps, the 
best in the Ottoman army, supported 
by the Tenth and other troops. The 
strategic railroad which was extend- 
ed by the Russians in 1913 from 
Kars to the frontier to facilitate an 
attack on Erzerum, was followed up 
for about twenty miles, but at Sari- 
kamish the Turks found themselves 
entrapped by the Russians. For two 
daysthey strovetofighttheir way out, 
but could not, and finally the entire 
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Ninth Corps was, according to the 
Petrograd report, captured or killed. 
The frozen bodies found in the snow 
could not be buried, so were burned 
in great pyres. The entire artillery, 
all of the generaU and three hundred 
other ofikers, German and Turkish, 
were taken by the Russians. 



The Campaign 
in the West 
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The accounts of the 
fighting in Flanders, 
France and Alsace 
read more like a football game than 
war as it was at first. Gains of a few 
hundred yards are reported as great 
victories, and such indeed they are 
of we consider the effort made to at- 
tain them. 

In the Argonne region to the west 
of Verdun the French have made 
some progress by undermining and 
blowing up the trenches of the en- 
emy. On January 9 they captured the 
village of Perthea-les-Hurlus, about 
twenty miles northeast of Ch&lons, 
which has been the object of a fierce 
struggle for several weeks. The 
French claim to have advanced their 
lines at this point a quarter of a 
mile. On the eastern side of the Ar- 
gonne forest the Germans stormed a 
French trench and took 1200 pris- 
oners. Two grandsons of Garibaldi, 
volunteers in the French army, have 
fallen in the Argonne battles, and 
this has increased the disposition of 
the Italian people to enter the war. 

In upper Alsace the French suc- 
ceeded in taking the village of Stein- 
bach, near Thann, after six days of 
hard fighting. Every house and gar- 
den wall had been made into a for- 
tress and had to be taken separately. 
When they entered the French found 
2300 German dead and wounded. 
The victory, however, was shortlived. 
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for the GermanH retook the town five 
days later, driving the French back 
to Thann with great lo«s. 

Has Japanese partici- 
The Japanese p^^j^^^ .^^ 

Quwtion ^j^Ij ^.^p. 

ture of the German enclave of Kiao- 
chow? That is the question now be- 
ing hotl>' discussed in France and 
seriously considered elsewhere. AH 
sorts of rumors are afloat; that Jap- 
anese troops have been landed at 
Vladivostok for transportation by 
the Trans-Siberian railway to the 
seat of war, and that Russia has 
ceded to Japan the northern half of 
the island of Sakhalin in return for 
Japanese siege guns. Sakhalin, it 
will be remembered, was claimed by 
Japan as one of the fruits of her 
victory over Russia, but the Treaty 
of Portsmouth compromised the 
matter by dividing the island equally 
between the two. Both Tokyo and 
Petrograd deny these rumors, but 
there is no doubt that the two 
former enemies are now drawing 
closer together and developing a 
common policy in northern China, 
where the elimination of Germany 
gives them freedom of action. 

There is a manifest disposition on 
the part of Japan to retain posses- 
sion of all the territory she has 
taken from Germany. The German 
railroads extending into the interior 
of China from Kiao-chow have been 
taken over by the Japanese. The 
principal islands of the Marshall, 
Caroline, Marianne and Pelew archi- 
pelagoes have been placed under 
military government and plans made 
for their colonization by Japanese. 
It has been commonly assumed that 



Japan was pledged to return to 
China the German territorj' of Kiao- 
chow, but Baron Kato, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, in reply to an 
interpellation in the Diet, stated that 
Japan had made no promise to any 
country concerning Kiao-chow, and 
that the Government had not yet de- 
cided upon its action in the matter. 
In the ultimatum to Germany, Japan 
demanded the surrender of Kiao- 
chow in order to restore it to China, 
but since Germany refused to sur- 
render it peaceably, Japan is under 
no obligations in regard to it. • 

Now that Kiao-chow has been cap- 
tured at the cost of many lives and 
.some fifty million dollars, a govern- 
ment which proposed to give it up 
would encounter a ver>' hostile pub- 
lic opinion. 

When the Japanese Diet assem- 
bled on December 7, the Cabinet of 
Count Okuma presented a budget 
calling for an expenditure of ^278,- 
000,000, and a decrease of (40,500,- 
000 in the revenues. This was at- 
tacked because of its increase in 
army and navy appropriations, and 
the opposition was so strong that on 
December 25 the Emperor dissolved 
parliament. The elections are to be 
held in March. 

In France an agitation started by 
M. Pichon to secure Japanese aid in 
Europe has received the support of 
prominent men in various parties. 
M. Clemenceau, whose newspaper 
L'Homme libre (The Free Man) has, 
since its suppression by the censor 
come out as L'Homme etifhaini 
'The Manacled Man), has espoused 
the cause with his customary vigor, 
urging that the 250,000 men that 
Japan might send to France would 



materially assist in expelling the 
Germans from France and bringing 
the war to a close. Japan could be 
compensated by the war indemnity 
to be imposed upon Germany after 
she is conquered. The suggestion 
that Japan be rewarded for her aid 
by the cession of French Indo-China 
has been unfavorably received. The 
British Government does not share 
the enthusiasm of the French for 
Japanese participation. Such action 
would tend to alienate the loyalty of 
Australia, New Zealand and Can- 
ada, where anti-Japanese feeling is 
strong. 

„ .. , The German Gov- 

OurSupphe.for ^^^^^^ 

the Arniie. 

hibit the shipment of war supplies. 
This assertion was made last week, 
upon authority, by the chairman of 
the House committee before which 
Representative Bartholdt of Missouri 
and Representative Vollmer of Iowa 
have been speaking in support of a 
resolution directing the President to 
forbid such shipment. Germany could 
not be beaten, they said, and by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of supplies 
we could end the war in ninety days. 
But we preferred to "sell our neu- 
trality for British gol^." 

Owing mainly to exports of this 
character, our excess of exports over 
imports has risen from 157,000,000 
in October and $79,000,000 in No- 
vember to about $110,000,000 in De- 
cember. We are now sending cotton 
to Germany, and wheat is going out 
in such quantities that the exportable 
surplus of the greatest crop on rec- 
ord may be exhausted in two or three 
months. Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, who has cancelled his British 
order for twenty submarines, says 
he knows that orders for $300,000,- 
000 worth of war supplies have been 
placed in this country. His own or- 
ders for armor plate, projectiles, 
guns, etc., are said to exceed $50,- 
000,000. At Kansas City $5,000,000 
worth of horses and mules have been 
marketed, and a contract was signed 
there last week for 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mainly for railroads and 
mines. Factories in four cities are at 
work on an order for 6,000,000 kegs 
of horseshoes. Among recent orders 
in addition to those mentioned here- 
tofore in these pages are the follow- 
ing: 8000 kitchen wagons, for the 
French army; at New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, 500,000 aluminum can- 
teens; at Pittsburgh, $4,000,000 
worth of barbed or plain wire, and 
60,000 tons of steel for shrapnel 
shells; in New York, 2,500,000 pairs 
of woolen socks, 200,000 overcoats, 
200,000 blouses and 200,000 pairs of 
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trousers; in Philadelphia, 2,500,000 
pairs of socks. It ia said that Russia 
is in the market for 5,000,000 yards 
of cloth for uniforms, and that the 
British Government is preparing 
specifications for 6500 motor trucks, 
for which something more than |10,- 
000,000 will be paid. 

Two rejections are reported. Clar- 
ence H. Howard, president of a steel 
company whose works are at Granite 
City, Illinois, refused an order for 
$2,000,000 worth of shells for field 
guns because he would not help war- 
fare. An order for 100,000 steel ar- 
rows (used by aviators) was turned 
away by William C. Collins of Peoria, 
Illinois, because he thought the ex- 
ecution of it would be against neu- 
trality. 

, The British Gov- 
r'** "*" ernment's reply to 

Our Protest p^.^^^^ concern- 

ing interference with ships and car- 
goes on their way to neutral Euro- 
pean countries was published on the 
11th. It is a preliminary statement, to 
be followed by a longer one. In tone it 
is friendly and conciliatory. Conced- 
ing that there should be no interfer- 
ence unless it is necessary for the 
belligerent's national safety, the reply 
emphasizes the legitimate desire of 
Great Britain to prevent Germany 
from getting supplies apparently 
destined for neutral ports. It points 
out that November's exports from 
New York, compared with those of 
November a year ago, increased 
about as follows: to Denmark, thir- 
teen times; to Sweden, seven times; 
to Norway, four times, with large 
gains for Italy and Holland. As to 
copper, it is shown that the exports 
to Italy have more than doubled in 
the war period, while those to sev- 
eral other neutral countries have 
been multiplied by five. The pre- 
sumption is, the reply says, that "the 
bulk of this copper was intend- 
ed for the use of a belligerent 
[Germany] who cannot import it di- 
rect." As to four detained consign- 
ments to Sweden, Great Britain h&» 
"positive evidence" that they were 
"definitely destined for Germany." 
Interference with such shipments ia 
imperatively required, and our Gov- 
ernment will not. Great Britain be- 
lieves, question the propriety of in- 
terference. 

Of 773 steamships on their way to 
the five neutral countries named, 
forty-five have had consignments or 
cargoes taken to the Prize Court. 
Where there is real ground for sus- 
picion, a vessel must be brought to 
port for examination. In several in- 
stances rubber has been shipped un- 
der another name, and only by 
search in a port could the deception 



be brought to light. There has been 
no interference with cotton, altho 
there has been warning about the 
concealment of copper in cotton 
bales. The British embargo on crude 
rubber was due partly to the appear- 
ance of "a new trade in exporting 
rubber in suspiciously large quanti- 
ties from the United States to neu- 
tral countries"; but now there is a 
new agreement which permits expor- 
tation under licenses and with proper 
guarantees. There is a growing dan- 
ger that neutral countries contigu- 
ous to the enemy will become bases 
of supply for the enemy's armies. 
Great Britaia^ seeks only to interfere 
with contraband destined for the en- 
emy, is ready to explain her action 
in any case, to enter into an agree- 
ment for the prevention of mistakes, 
and to make prompt reparation for 
injur}' improperly caused. 

Our Government has decided to 
certify American cargoes a3 to their 
exact contents, and has asked for the 
cooperation of exporters. 

Arizo 's L Arizona's new Anti- 
onas aw approved 
Ag.u«tAl«ns ^j,^ November 

election, has been pronounced 
unconstitutional by a court of 
three Federal judges, sitting at 
San Francisco. An injunction to pre- 
vent enforcement of it was obtained 
by Italian, Japanese and other alien 
residents, and this injunction has 
now been made permanent. But there 
will be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The law provided that at least 
eighty per cent of those in the serv- 
ice of a person or corporation having 
five or more employees must be 
American citizens. Protests had been 
made at Washington by Great Brit- 



ain and Italy. The court says that, 
under the guise of police regulation, 
the State sought to deprive men of 
their right to labor, which is a prop- 
erty right, and as such is guaranteed 
to aliens by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. If it could 
prohibit the employment of more 
than twenty per cent, it could re- 
duce the number of aliens to five per 
cent or exclude them altogether. 

Representatives of the Japanese 
Government have given some atten- 
tion to this case, and some expect 
that California's Alien Land law, for 
a long time the subject of contro- 
versy, will now be tested in similar 
proceedings. Great Britain and Italy 
held that the Arizona law was at 
variance with treaties. This was Ja- 
pan's main contention in the Califor- 
nia case. But the provisions of the 
Constitution were not overlooked. 
No new anti-Japanese legislation has 
been proposed in California, but in 
Washington there will be much sup- 
port for a bill providing for a State 
referendum on a law to prevent the 
leasing of land to Asiatics. This is 
aimed at Japanese gardeners. The 
State's Fish Commissioner, it is said, 
has refused to give fishing licenses 
to aliens. 



Filipino 
Government 



Much interesting testi- 
mony has been given 



before a Senate com- 
mittee concerning the pending Jones 
bill, relating to government in the 
Philippines, which the President ap- 
proves. Ex-President Taft, formerly 
Governor of the Philippines, said 
that no bill could be framed that 
would be better cakulated to cause 
trouble. If independence should be 
granted a few years hence, as some 
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had proposed, there would be demor- 
alization iktid bloodshed. Either a dic- 
tator like Diaz would arise, or the 
condition of the island would be like 
what is now seen in Mexico. Prepa- 
ration of the islanders for self-gov- 
ernment must be gradual. For their 
own welfare we should retain con- 
trol, giving good government as an 
object lesson, and allowing them to 
participate in it. The work of edu- 
cating and preparing the people 
should be continued for more than 
one generation, and probably two 
generations would be required. Dean 
C. Worcester, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior at Manila for several years, said 
that if independence should be grant- 
ed to the Filipinos they would quar- 
rel among themselves about the 
offices; elections would soon become 
a farce; bloodshed and anarchy 
would follow; attacks upon foreign- 
ers would compel intervention, and 
the islands would be taken by some 
foreign power. Not less than two 
generations would be required to 
qualify the people for self-govern- 
ment. 

W. Morgan Shuster, formerly in 
the Philippine Commission, and af- 
. terward the Persian Government's 
financial adviser, said Japan did not 
want the islands, but would make a 
treaty for their neutralization. He 
thought the Filipinos were compe- 
tent to govern themselves, but not 
according to our standards. Newton 
W. Gilbert, formerly vice-Governor, 
said there should be a permanent 
American protectorate. The bill's 
preamble was wicked and mislead- 
ing. It should be cut out Colonel 
George S. Young, who has served in 
the Moro country, said that if the 
Filipinos should gain independence 
they would never be able to control 
the Moro province. 

. „ ^ After long delay, an 
Mexican Border agreement concern- 
Agreement y^^^ ^^j^^^ 

points on the northwestern Mexican 
border has been signed by Villa and 
General Hill, the Carranza com- 
mander. This settlement was due 
to the labors of General Scott. 
Villa came north — at a sacrifice, 
he said — to meet him, and the con- 
ference took place on the inter- 
national bridge at El Paso. Villa 
at first asked to be allowed to fight, 
saying that in eight hours he could 
clear away all the Carranza men 
along the border. This, however, 
would have required firing across the 
boundary, at least for a few hours. 

The agreement provides that Hill 
shall evacuate Naco; that the town 
shall be occupied by neither Hill nor 
the Villa forces; that it shall be neu- 
tral and closed to commerce; that the 



boundary towns of Nogales, held by 
Villa's men, and Agua Prieta, held 
by Carranza, shall not be attacked; 
and that Maytorena's (Villa's) forces 
shall go to Cananea or Nogales and 
shall permit Hill's men to march 
from Naco to Agua Prieta. It avert- 
ed a crisis, and is said to have the 
approval of President Wilson and 
Carranza. General Scott looks for no 
further trouble. The reinforcements 
brought up from the south by Gen- 
eral Cabral will go to Guaymas. 
Villa went southward, intending to 
attack Tuxpam and Tampico. 



The Situation 
Elsewhere 



There has been little 
news from the Mexi- 
can capital. Gutierrez 
is said to be virtually a prisoner in 
the palace there, because of suspi- 
cion that he has been plotting to join 
Carranza. His brother is one of Car- 
ranza's generals. A curious state- 
ment has been given to the public by 
Gutierrez, who says that plans for 
pacification, approved by all the 
armed groups, have nearly been com- 
pleted. But the fighting continues. 
In the absence of Villa and Angeles. 
Zapata's forces suffered a serious 
reverse between the capital and Vera 




Cruz. Carranza regained Puebla, 
after a hard struggle, and with it 
took many prisoners and guns. The 
Cathedral of Guadalupe was 
wrecked by shells. In the streets the 
bodies of 700 Zapata men were 
found. It is evident that Zapata is no 
match for Obregon, Carranza's com- 
manding general. 

As to the fighting elsewhere there 
were conflicting reports. It appeared, 
however, that Villa was successful at 
Saltillo and at Victoria, the capital 
of Tamaulipas, but suffered reverses 
in the vicinity of Torreon. The Za- 
pata leader in Michoacan has gone 
over to Carranza. The latter has been 
repudiated by the Governor of Yuca- 
tan, who says he will be neutral. In 
Vera Cruz there is an epidemic of 
black smallpox. 

The British Government has re- 
peatedly complained at Washington 
on account of the treatment of Brit- 
ish subjects and their property. Car- 
ranza, being in favor of the govern- 
ment ownership of oil fields and 
wells, a majority of which are in 
territorj" which he controls, has is- 
sued a decree suspending the opera- 
tion of the wells and virtually an- 
nulling the grants or concessions by 
which foreigners hold them. He has 
also abolished all lotteries. The de- 
struction of the tunnel and several 
bridges on the line of the Tehuante- 
pec railroad affects the Pearson Brit- 
ish interests. In the Senate, last 
week, Mr. Lodge sharply criticized 
and denounced the course of Presi- 
dent Wilson with respect to Mexico. 



Paraguay's 
Revolution 
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The revolution in Para- 
guay had a very short 
life. It began at day- 
break on the 7th and ended at sunset 
on the same day. President Sherer 
was in captivity for twelve hours, but 
it is said that his authority is now 
recognized thruout the countrj'. The 
rebel soldiers, led by Colonel Esco- 
bar, recently Minister of War, took 
possession of the artillery barracks 
at Asuncion. There they were at- 
tacked by the police. A gunboat 
Hhelled the barracks and demolished 
them. Surrender followed. The Na- 
tional Theater was wrecked by sheila. 
About seventy-five men were killed. 

Guillermo Billinghurst. driven 
from the presidency in Peru last 
Februar>' by a military revolt, and 
deported, has for some time been in 
Chile. Another refugee there was Dr. 
Durand, who is said to have planned 
the uprising against Billinghurst, 
whom he intended to succeed in office. 
He was exiled in November. The 
Chilean Government has now ordered 
both of them to leave the countty 
within eight days. 
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THE COMPENSATIONS OF MILITARISM 

BY THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TITLED GERMAN 



THERE ii an old saying that 
oat of evil may springr good. 
In the opinion of mankind 
the army organizntinn of Germany 
is something as wrong aa it, ia won- 
derful. But there are compensations. 

It is wrong, for one re;iv>n, b«- 
Moae it topw ii Bte the abuse of the 
vlrtne of oMUmee on a prodigious 
pcale. By force of discipline exercized 
thru the school, the church, the po- 
lice, innumerable restrictive laws 
and compulsory army service, the 
Qarman Government, for the purpose 
of magnifying the gNStneM of the 
Crown, has aimed to make of men 
obedient soldiers. In war, millions of 
these men are led to slaughter. If 
the gamble with their lives wins suc- 
cess, the extent and the revenue of 
the empire may be increased and the 
Kaiser rule over additional snhJwta. 
The average man ie no better off. He 
has been made obedient not for his 
own sake. But — and here emerges 
the compen.sation that Emcr-ion 
looked for in everything — ^the habit 
ef obedience proves good in the main 
for the social wdfare of the incom- 
petent. The habit of obeying makes 
men reliable workmen and dependa- 
ble agents; and such subordinates 
oil the machinery of organizations. 

So trufl^ indeed, is this fact, that 
Naneels najr have smiled at the 
creation of mass-obedience by the 
Kaiser; inasmuch as thru the pa.<*t 
years his imperial policy has been 
affording able Social Democratic 
leaders, for instance, their very best 
fonadation for itarty cohesiveness. 

Howrmany writers marvel oter the 
fact that, whereas the adherents of 
socialism are relatively few in other 
countries, an rcpistered by vote, they 
compose the .second largest political 
party in the German Empire. Such 
wflieis advance every other reason 
for Hie phenomenoD, and overlook 
the chief one^ which is no other than 
the Prussian policy of training men 
to exchange individuality for the 
herding spirit. Should a m;ister revo- 
lutionist ever capture this spirit, the 
taUee would be turned with terrible 
effect. The abme of popnlar obedi- 
ence would revenge ftsfllf in the de- 
struction of the Prussian regime. 

Meanwhile, in private life, much 
good ensues also from the spirit of 
obedience, aa it infects the young. 
The longer I lived in the Father- 
hmd the more I benme aware of the 
fact that in evnry class of society 
parents were calm about the future 
of their sons, if the boyn were of 
normal health and ability. The course 
ef life of each son was laid out in 
the puents' minds, and the sons 
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trudged along the course, each under 
the feeUng that so they must go, and 
there was no"hclp for it. You see, all 
boys are feeling the same way, so 
there is no example of insubordina- 
tion, and almost no temptation to de- 
viate from the appointed career — a 
blesainib in the majority of cases, to 
sens and ftooiUea alike; beeanae ft 
spares the energy and time wasted 
in drifting, or in unfruitful experi- 
menting in a variety of pursuit--^. The 
obedience of the children has encour- 
aged the parents to demand voca- 
tional scho(da, and auch have bewt 
amplsr supplied. 

In every instance, of course, ttie 
obligation resting upon their sons of 
serving a term with the colors is tak- 
en into consideration. Wealthy fami- 
lies arrange to enter their sons into 
the service aa "one-year volunteers," 
ores flubaltems. This means of rescu- 
ing boys from Am drudgery of bar- 
rack life is, however, utterly beyond 
the means of the pcwrer classes, who 
fix their ambition upon one of two 
other alternatives: a poet in the regi- 
mental mosical bendS| or a position 
ss orderiy, that is, m ^ per- 
sonal servant of an army oflker. In 
both of these poeitfons some drill is 
required, but it is less than that en- 
dured by other men of the line. More- 
over, a band player or orderly stands 
the chaixe of making a little money 
ontei4y in flie vey of tlpe, tf» 
musician by taking part in evening 
concerts. For every one aspirant to 
musical education whom Nature 
raises in the Fatherland (according 
to my experiences among tiie poorer 
classes) ^cfloseiiptioii nisea * hun- 
dred. 

Another by-prodact of the all per- 
vading militarj- spirit is the practise 
of chorus singing, so popular espe- 
cially among men. Singing, it will be 
remembered, was first popularized by 
the patriot warrior, Jahn, who 
preadied its exercise to German 
youth as the best means of expand- 
ing the chest and fitting them for 
soldiering. The art is pleasant, no 
matter what its instigation. I count 
also good the influence of the exam- 
ple set by military men of holding 



the body erect Civilian yootb, seeing 
this eanrlage all about tiiem, tan apt 

to model their own after it, with the 
result that slouching deportment dis- 
quiets eompniutiTely few homes. 

ON E day, in the mountain village 
of Scbreiberan, I was watching 
from the whiddw of my hotel a peas- 
ant unloading firewood, when a amx 
d'armcs gallopetl ipto his yard from 
the hivrhway. The rider's manner 
was commanding and the peasant 
pulled at his cap, all obsequiousness; 
yet he was still grumbling to him- 
self 'and shsldng a feeble fist occa- 
sionally in the direction of the de- 
parted officer, when we descended for 
our walk. 

"What's the trouble, my old one?" 
I paused to ask. 

"Aeh; he told me to pile up tiie 
wood with proper neatness, or he 
would fine me on his next round of 
inspection," was the reply. "Easy 
enough to order a body to pile neslb- 
ly ! How is it to be doM^ when one's 
woman is sick abed aaA bo other 
hand to helpl" 

The incident started my attention 
upon a new cue. Thereafter, when- 
ever similar cases turned up I would 
inquire into them. They all seemed 
to lead to the police. In Dresden an 
American girl vras reported to the 
police for leaving a bicjrcle standing 
in a hallway; it came to light that 
the jurisdiction of the police extends 
from the street into the passages of 
apartment houses. How nuflih ftll^ 
ther does it penetrate? 

"Doctor," I inquired ome^ *Sihat 
is the condition of rooms in tiie 
houses of the common people? Ton 
are Circle Ph\ sici.in. Vou see the in- 
side of ever>' possible kind of home. 
Ten me: is tidiness as universal in- 
side of houses as it is outside? What 
I MB ixying to gut at is wheOier llie 
people are natunlly tidy, or pdUee-. 
made tidy." 

"Ha, the people I* Due Volk, Bar- 
oness, is a Lumpenjnek (good-for- 
nanght)," exclaimed the Irascible 
little man. "It wouldn't be tidy, nm 
anylUng etae it ought to be If it 
were not for the police. If you had 
asked whether our peasants are 
cleaner than the Polacks, it would be 
easy to answer. They are. But — 
well, I'll say this : most houses I sup- 
pose would pasa muster. Then, again, 
I've had to visit eotlsgas no pig 
could snout a way thro. They chuck 
inside what the police won't tolerate 
outside. And that," he wound up in 
a tone of fresh indigination, "by fel- 
lows, too, who have been in tte ser- 
vice and know better." 
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"TIm — rvictf* hif mm «iwth«r 
dii«. And tUt tiBM I fait tk* dn* to 

be adequate at last for solving my 
riddle. The police could not have been 
responsible alone, for the police 
played their role in German states 
long before tto advent of any- 
thing like CSemun tldiiMM. The po- 
Hee^ under tiie tndttionil Metternldi 
regime, woro ubiquitous enauph and 
powerful enough, in all conscience. 
Yet German citien and hamlets re- 
mained as untidy as those of moet 
other countries. The change datei 
back only three decades or less — to n 
pailod of time eomepondfng ivitli 
the growing completeness of Prus- 
sian influence over the German peo- 
ple. In other words, more or less pul> 
lie slovenliness obtained in the Fa- 
therland until the time when to the 
oM poUtienl end regulative nine 
entnuted to polkse aetivity fkere 
wu added an ingredlflnt of nil- 
itarisni. 

Both the men who command and 
the police patrolling the country 
aomdays have served their terms in 
Uw aarvice. Having become infected 
witii barreck Ideals, they enforce ev- 
erywhere parade-jrround conditions 
on the people. Not merely nanitary 
conditions, mind you, for a zigzag 
wood-pile is as sanitary as a cone- 
shaped one. No, it is a uaifonn regu- 
larity that is insisted upon, and that 
dddir for tto awn sakei The element 
of ptetnresqueness goe.« by the board, 
of course, under such regulation- 
nothing is picturesque in Germany 
that is modern. But inasmuch as the 
enforced tidiness saves the property 
of decent hooaehoMara fiaa depre- 
dating In value heeause of alovMli- 
ness on the part of untidy neighbors, 
spares offen.se to the eye and obviates 
slums, what can one do ex ce pt to 
count it good? 

WHEN General von der Gdta 
wrote of his eoontrymen as 

Dan Volk in Waffen (The People in 
Anna), he characterized his people. 
And my conviction is that no student 
of German institutions, whether so- 
cial or economic, pierces to the orig- 
ination of them, who fails to take 
into aocoont the sovereign Gemtan 
avidity for mean? to perfect the 
power of its military arm, in order 
to accompUdi Ito aovenlgn military 
aims. 

How have foreign writers on so- 
dal reform, numd by tiie public at* 
terances of ministers and speediea 

from the throne, praised the "benevo- 
lence" that founded, for instance, the 
German institution of national in?ur- 
aneel I remember well how I, too, 
was moved at the time by tho.'^e same 
uttaranoea as published in the native 



press. Tbea one day the Landrat re- 
turned from an offldd visit in BaiUn. 

"We shall pass the Insurance 
Bills," he remarked in a dry, busi- 
ness-like tone. "Bismarck said to me 
that insurance was a way to keep 
our men at home. 

In the Reichstag strong oppoeition 
was bdng waged against tlie bills in 
the form presented by the Govern- 
ment, especially by the Social Demo- 
crats, the representatives of the 
woridng dasses who were to be in- 
• sored. Bn^ tme enough, the meas- 
OTCB tpsra paaaed. And equally true, 
the dfeet of (Aie mcaaurea was the 
effect hoped for by the*lron Chancel- 
lor : emigration decreased (that to 
the United States fell from 115,000 
to 39,000 between the years 1891- 
1894) while a corresponding increase 
took place in the number of men 
av^Ua for Mtvk» la llie event of 
' <|nldt mobOlsation. Nor had the fact 
been overlooked that the billions of 
marks to be accumulated from the 
people's savings in the way of con- 
tributions to the insurance fund 
would ba a material prop to the nap 
tiond Unanees in ease of war. 

From a minister of state we heard 
on another occasion that the closing 
of so many churches under the action 
of the Falk laws had proved the 
wrong policy, inasmuch as country- 
nun goiiic into tiM towna on Sundays 
and finding thdr luMses of wonhlp 
closed were the more inclined to 11a* 
ten to Socialist'< holding forth in 
the tavc-rn.s. And a.s priests were 
preferable to Democrats, the Gov- 
ernment would modify the church 
laws. And presaotlr. aura enooi^ 
Bismardc b^iaa yfdfflag to Burnt. 

Another instance of the all pamd* 
ing influence of military considera- 
tions (the Socialists preached against 
militarism) concealed in legislative 
measures that appear purely social 
is preaented by the Sunday observ' 
anee laws. How It vest eoontry peo- 
ple, accustomed to doing their week- 
ly shopping after attending church 
services, to find shops closed on Sun- 
days, obliging them to spend their 
time in coming to town on some week 
day! And how landowners grtunbled 
over tiie prohibition agafnrt wnridng 
their hands in the fields on the sev- 
enth day ! Only the few were aware 
that it was the General Staff, and not 
pietists, who had initialed the "re- 
form." And among the con.'^idera- 
tions that moved the General Staff to 
originate It waa that b^ forcing land- 
owners to take on an additional la- 
borer or two (in order to make good 
the decrease of fourteen hours in the 
length of the working week) more 
men would be hardened by field wwk 
to endure the Itardships of army aav- 



vice. The seventh day of the week is 
a ndUtary asse^ lodMI at ritfrtlr, 
and to b« hdd for oaa IB natfamal 

emergencies. 

THAT policy of this sort ramifies 
every measure accepted by the 
Govenuient is mjr firm conviction. 
Where a aodal or oUier movement 
whidi this pdicy can tarn to aoeoant 
arises among the people, the meaaure 
is adopted ; when, on the other hand, 
the people's demands are inimical to 
military interests they are suppreet: 
demands for liberty of individual ac- 
tion are severely suppreet Given an 
organization already fttnaed, a pri- 
vate or public corporation, for In- 
stance, and it is likely to be attached 
to the great organization of govern- 
ment, as a wheel is geared to a ma- 
diina. Hie shipping interests, the ex- 
port bnstnees, diaritable Institntlons 
— ^the eye of the militaristic govern- 
ment has surveyed them all. Where 
they have been found useful to itself 
they have been helped. Schemes 
strengthening the empire, partieo> 
larly thoae pertaining to indastir 
and eonuneree, have for diia reaaoB 
sometimes taken on a vastness and 
efficiency resembling the vastoees 
and efficiency of tite military otgan- 
izati<m itedf. 

In ao far as the spirit «f niHtai^ 
lam aanaa waste of human «Mcg7 and 
results in better eoBo cUwa effldency 
it must, of course, be pronounced 
good. The maximum of good, how- 
ever, has been obtain wl too often in 
Germany under false pretenses of 
benevolence and at the expense of in- 
dividual freedom. The amount of 
good, however fanpoalng it may lool^ 
reets upon an unsound basis — it la 
not founded on the initiative of the 
pf'0|>h'. The only enduring factor of 
a nation is, after all, the soul of the 
people. That rentafu, lAife govem- 
menta periah; gowrnme nte devoted 
to the sword, tbo the sword be tonod 

toward outer places "in the sun," are 
apt to perish by the .sword. What, 
then, would be the real stage of so- 
cial evolution revealed in a people, 
the individuals of which have been 
hdd in slaviBh subordination for 
the Bake of the amUtfons of flie fawT 

Man wa? not made for the Sabbath, 
but iYiK Sabbath for man. Citizens 
are not made for the stute, but the 
state for citizens; and a citizen is 
unworthy of the name who is not a 
free individual; wiio acts from com- 
pulsion OKOrdiod from wtthoot^ in- 
stead of flmn a aelf-dlBdpUned apMt 
within. 

Milit.nrisrr5, despite the good it pro- 
duces by the way, fails in producing 
the best things known to man— Ida- 
tice and liberly. 
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GOVERNOR LUTHER E. HALU OF LOUISIANA 



THE LAST BATTLE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERICANS 



THE Hundred Years of Peace are reckoned from 
December 24, 1814, when the Treaty of Ghent was 
signed, but the last fighting of the war occurred two 
weeks later, on January 8. The English under Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham, attacking the city, and the Americans 
under Andrew Jackson, who defended it, had not heard 
of the end of the war and clashed at Chalmett«i near 
the city. Jackson's success helped him to the Presidency. 
The Louisiana Historical Society had arranged an im- 
pressive international celebration of the centennial, and 



altho the war prevented the carrying out of the plan 
in its ori^nal form, January 8, 9 and 10 were filled 
with commemorative exercizes, which culminated in a 
ceremonial pageant repeating the "Crowning of Old 
Hickory" after the battle, and a grand pontifical mass 
and Te Deum in the St. Louis Cathedral, as in the 
original thanksgiving ceremony. Governor Hall and the 
state government cooperated. The old print which is 
reproduced below shows the death of Major-General 
Pakenham. It wa.s published in Philadelphia in 1817. 
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THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 



BY PARK BENJAMIN 
THB mmnainun's natai* xnwr 

EVER since the days of Queen of Germany. It was open to Germany attack less than if the ships were 
Elizabeth it has been the set- to fight, to concede inferiority and kept in the North .Sea. The work of 
tied policy of Great Britain surrender, or to evade, which last is watchful waititiK is itiiposiii upon 
to acquire and hold command of a practical admission of inferiority the destroyers and small cruia«n, 
tiM Ma; f<nr upoa that command for the time being. She has chosen to which are always in wireless totMih 
she baa always recogniaed that b«r svade^ and thus has made the admis- with the main twtet, and in om* 
national existence depends. ''Who- sion. The neeeasaxy eonseqneneea atant motion before the beleaguered 
soever commands the ^en," says were, of course, fully known to her ports. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, amplifying on from the bejfinninjj. Therefore her It is also incumbent upon the lar- 
Thueydides, "commands the trade; jiosition is in sulistance one of acqui- ger navy to prevent raids upon iti 
wfaoeoever comnands the trade of the esceoce io those consequences, which own shores by enemy's vessels, 
worid commands the riches of the arc simpty ewoDarfcs of the existinv Meanwhile the Gennaot hope that 
world and consequent the worid prepondwance of her enemy. conditions will ■ ap a r t e — or ba artl- 

itself." Assured command of Hie sea ^e chief consequences of admis- ileially prodneed whiclt wHI enable 
is not obtained until the opposing sion of inferiority )>y evasion — the German fleet to sally forth and 
naval force is reduced to a state of shown in the present instance by the fight with a reasonable prospect of 
complete inferiority. To accomplish refusal of thi- Gorman fleet to leave success. 

thU as against all the world, Great its harbors and protected waters — The supervening conditions are 
Britain has kqit her naval strength are loss of colonies, tha iweepiar of mainly ttioae incident to ezpcaitta 
somewhat in excess of that of the the inferior party's eonu MW fron and waar «f man and abips on <«e 

two foreign powers having the larg- Uie sea, eiHier by destmetion or cap- side, and their conservation on the 

est navies. I'p to the present time tare of merchant vessels or by their other. In the French and English 
no other nation has built capital internment in neutral ports, and the naval wars, the prevailing opinion 
ships in sufficient numbers to chal- cutting off of all water-borne sup- was th.i; '■.<; keip the sea, to fight 
lenge this preeminence; because it plies. These are deprivations, and all wind and water while constantly 
has been plainly recognized that as have been and are being borne by alert, was a better training for the 
fast as other nations increased their Germany. Besides this, she oiust sab- iaevitahla eonAiet than lying in tha 
strengths, Great Britdn wouM car- mit to direct aggression Incident to Idle seeority of haibors. Tliat was 
respondingly increa.se hers, and in the transport of British troops Nelson's contention, and also that of 
the end competition would reduce across the Channel, and even when .Tervis. "I will not lie here," wrote 
itself merely to a question of the her land forces take a p<jrt which the latter from Lisbon in 1795, "a 
longest purse. It may be noted in from its proximity to her enemy's moment longer than is necessary to 
passing by tiie good paopla who have territory is obviously available as a put us to rights: f or jroo wdl must 
htely become timoroas over oar base for naval attack by aubmarines. know that inaction on tiie Tafoa 
naval insuflficiency that no naval pre- or alrahipe, or if they approach near might make us all cowards." If, how- 
paredness by ourselves will over be enough to the shore to get within ever, the British capital ships are 
effective KKain-st Great i!i itain until range of naval guns, she must expect themselves safely ensconced, and are 
we are rea<ly to embark in this finan- attack on such land forces from her equally idle, except for occasional 
cial rivalrj' to the hitter end. enemy's warships, without power of drill or target practise, such as it is 

In the great naval wars of ftapast effective retaliation. asserted was in progress when' tta 

Great Britain'a princqtal opponent It is incumbent upon the laigar "Audadoos" was sonl^ then tha eon* 
waa France. That country never ef- navy not only to possess preponder^ ditions of the two fleets are more 
fsetlvely sought the command of the ating power, but the ability to ac- nearly oriualized, with the advantage, 
sea. While such farseein^' statesmen complish the ends above stated, and, however, in favor of the British, 
as Richelieu and ('"liit rt perceived of course, all the steps which lead to since at least their ships caji get out 
plainly enough the importance of ac- them. The greater fleet must keep on the Atlantic and exercize, while 
quiring such command, the French sleeples.s watch upon the harbors in the Germans remain practically tied 
navy fflmtiOT^ to be rather a de- which' ita antagoniat is interned, so op to doeka and anchorages. Tha real 
fensive tiian an offensive arm, and that ^e latter cannot ehido conflict watching tkratai comes upon tkt 
was used chiefly as an auxiliary for in an attempt to escape. The contain- small craft which lie close in to the 
the promotion of territorial acquisi- ing shiiis are .stationed either direct- German harbors; but as long as 
tion. Its sea fiphts were mainly the ly olT the harbors to be observed, or there are enough of these to furnish 
result of military expeditions and not in flanking positions which the en- ample relief and rest periods, the 
of naval strategy aimed at the de- emy's fleet must pass, and these pcei- last few months' experience haa 
itnwtion of the enemy's fleet. They tiops must be sufficiently near to the shown that the work, wliile wrmn, 
were land llgfats on tiie ocean witii enemy's bases so that news of the is not unbearable, 
no idea of securing dominion over it. escape can be quickly obtained from The conditions that are artificially 
In this policy lay the causes of the smaller craft left on guard. At i>rotluced are those due to the attack 
French doroat. The C.i rnuin navy, on (he present time, the indications are of one belligeretit up<m the other, and 
the other hand, manned, not by Lat- that Great Britain's capital ships are here an unprecedented state of af- 
ins, but by men of the same stock as massed north of Ireland. This posi- fairs reveals itself. Command of the 
the British navy, is apmiy designed tion is nearly midway between the sea ahraya imposes the offensive en 
to challenge that power wUdi aaaerts two possible avenues thro which ttie the power possessing or seddng to 
that its frontiers lie but three miles German fleet could reach the Atlan- possess it. This is axiomatic. Since 
from every one else's coast. tic — the British Channel and the Great Britain has held this com- 

The breaking out of the present picssages north of Scotland — while at mand she has never omitted to follow 
war found Great Britain's naval the same time, it is far enough off the rule, until now. It may be that the 
force largely preponderant over fliat to render tha danger of submarioe proteeti<m of the Qennan feet la so 
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stnmsr tliat it would be madnesB to 

seek to break it down; but that does 
not impair the force of the rule nor 
the result of inability to comply with 
it A conunand of tb« sea in which 
ttw offeniive eaaoot be taken by the 
party elaiminv it is not assured. 

With the exception of the raid on 
the British coast towns, which was 
offensive warfare, the German navy 
ha^ stood on the defensive, using 
both lands of ietmu, passive and 
aethra. The flrat, wUeh simply 
strengthens itself and awaits attack, 
depends on mines, fortifications and 
the like which oppose assaults or en- 
trances into harbors by the enemy. 
The second includes all tho.^r moans 
and weapons which go to meet the 
•nangp^ Ihek whaChar it be near by 
or far distant in order to atrilce 
blows which wiD tell — ^not in wrest- 
ing the command of the sea from the 
superior party, but in damaKinp or 
demoralizing it, and in the hope of 
araating conditions favorable to a 
brttki whidi tU9 rwrwM 11m mb 
eontroL 

The effect of the German offensive- 
defense upon the as'gregate British 
force is hardly possible now to esti- 
mate, since the exact strength of the 
latter ia not known, and to esaay any 
eonqpHiim ba tw a wi the naval forces 
of Uw WDifWMita a« modified by the 
events of flie war is little more than 
guesswork. In tnnnape. England's 
loss in ships is about seventy per 
cent greater than that of Germany. 
On the basis of battleships presuma- 
bly boilt to dati^ bar atreogtli ia a 
littla kaa than twioe as graai. In gtm 
pawtf, Bngland's loss is about three 
per cant; but within the next six 
months she will have eight new su- 
perdreadnoughts, besides four from 
Franca and two from Japan also 
available— an veasda of the moat for> 
midable typ^ Germany is also aetiva- 
ly adding to her fleet, but to what 
extent i.< not definitely known. It 
cannot be asserted, therefore, that 
the relative condition.-^ of the antayro- 
nists in point of material have under- 
gona any very material change, or 
that bgr tite past naval opwatiOQa tha 
and of the war has been brought 
mea.surably nearer. 

The loss of naval officers by both 
sides is, however, a very different 
matter. It takes thirty months to 
boOd A battleship and ten years to 
ptodnoa a liaatmant fit to stand 
waldi on her bridge. The thing can- 
not be put in figures, but none the 
less it may well be that either the 
Hinkintr of the "Schamhnrsl" .md 
"Gneisenau" by the British or the 
"Aadadooa* and "Formidable" by 
tha Ganaana wockad greater daauga 
to boa cauitriM in tta loaa vt oO- 
ean tliaii it did in Ioob «f ahlpa. 



The Germans design sooner or 
later to deliver an attack and are 
preparing therefor by trials and 
experiments. Submarines have es- 
sayed minad ports, have made longer 
and longer vograges, destroyed battle- 
ships as opportunity afforded, and 
have driven the larger cruisers away 
from the watch lines. Coast raids 
have been made not for military ad- 
vantage, but to cause panic and ter- 
ror of invasion, and this disquiet has 
baaa gystemsAicany fostered by 
thraata of aerial attack. The sinking 
of the British battleship "Formida- 
ble" by a submarine is especially 
troublesome, since it not only demon- 
strates what the Germans have al- 
ways maintained— that anbmarines 
caa and dumld do thair beat work in 
the worst weather— but it creates a 
demoralizing insecurity in the trans- 
port of troop.s acro.ss the Channel. It 
will be of no avail for Great Britain 
to raise and prepare a great army on 
her own soil if she is obliged to keep 
it tbara^ and tliat ia what will hap- 
pen if the Germana can maka tha 
Channel passage unsafe. Soma 
months ago they blew up a pa.ssenger 
steamer in the Straits of Dover, and 
there was plenty of apprehen.sion fol- 
lowing, but it was not believed that 
submarines could eluda tha Chamial 
mines and ships and daatroy Tsaasla 
close to the great naval atatloa at 
Portsmouth. 

The public always thinks in navies 
and contemplates fights between en- 
tire national forces. These do not oc- 
cur. Wbat actually happens is a con- 
test betwaen a cartain group of unit* 
arriving at a particular place aad 
time a,s a se<!uence of more or less 
arbitrary events, and another group 
equally firnverned by similar tho not 
the same fortuitous conditions. Ad- 
mirabbip is largely devoted to try- 
ing to mold theaa conditioaa stawt- 
egically, so that one tide will have 
the advantage when the opposing 
fleets come in contact and tactics be- 
.irin. The cardinal principle df naval 
strategy is to "get there first with 
tha Uggaat fann." Small llaata bava 
ovareoBN latga onaa ^aeamaal in 
this way. This is what Germany 
must do. since she cannot overcome 
the whole odds against her, and it 
may tie expecteti that her onslaught 
will be maintained simultaneously 
on, under and over the water. If ft 
fails, tha time -when Garmany will be 
starved out will be greatly hastened. 
If it succeed.s— 

The foregoing shows the confu.sion 
in the recent recommendation of the 
New York Peace Society to the Pres- 
ident that "wa aball maintain a pow- 
erfol navy aa our natural means of 
d«fan8% but navar for aggression." 
No 000 advoeatea that we ahoold bo 



aggreasive inbeginningwars.no mat^ 
ter by what means. But the nav>' is a 
weapon offensive and not defensive — 
and given the war, aggressive action 
is of the law of ita being. Fighta are 
not won by panyint Uowi. Ona at 
the other of tha warring navf aa must 
command the sea. The beaten force 
has but two places to go — the bottom 
of the ocean or its own protected 
harbors. In aithar eaai^ it ia oat of 
action. 

If this be Oia fata of oar *Vnaan8 

of defense" we must face tha 
loss of the Philippines, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, with such sea-borne 
trade as we have, exactly as Germany 
has now lost her colonies and ocean 
conunerca. Suppoaad impragnaUe 
forta in Earopa lun* faUan bafon 
land guns laaa powerful than the na- 
val guns whidi can be brought to 
bear against the Panama Canal forts. 
If Admiral Mahan was right in his 
conclusion that these fortificatiooa 
will need aid from tha floaty than if 
this aid become tepoaalbletiha Canal 
ia loat The Monroe Doctrine becomes 
n(m-enforceabIa. And what morale 
can we expect among men whom we 
ask to fight for us under conditions 
which imply only defeat? Therefore 
we have either got to yield the eom> 
mand of the saa-ntrlth afl ita eonaa- 
q w n eca or Hg^t fbr it with an ade- 
quate force. Whether we are aggres-; 
sive or not in the sense of seeking 
battle is of no moment. If we do notj 
go after the enemy, the enemy wiD; 
come after ua. After that we will not 
be aggressive beeanse of oar baaeW'j 
lent intentions bat baoanae we ant 
sunk or shut up. 

If shut up, we can har<ll\ carry on 
the offensive defense which Ciermany 
is now practising with the enemy's 
harbors and roadsteads 8000 milaa 
instead of 860 mttea distant; nor does 
tliat defense alter the eonmiand of 
the sea. AH we can do is to hope, as 
the Germans are now hoping, that 
the ever varying fortunes of war 

may give us a chanoa to gat oot and 
renew the contest. 

Logleally we can have no naval 
Jta p ar ad n e a a against Great Britain 
nntasa we are prepared to push our 
naval expenditure beyond her point 
of exhau.stion. This apart, our navy 
to be adequate mu.st be capable of 
wresting the conunand of the sea 
from any ottiar nation from which 
raaaonably we may expect attack. 
And here, In all the complex condi- 
tion.s of ocean di.stance, relative 
■•frengths, chances and revelations of 
the present war, and the certain fer- 
tility of American invention, it is 
less a question of our pn|MmdnMa 
to fight other nationa tJiaa of their 
prepareteaaa to ll|^ na. 
. Nmt York Cfty 
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IS THERE A LATIN AMERICA? 

BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE 



NO doubt one of the chief im- 
pediments to the develop- 
ment and preservation of re- 
latioiu of amity and intunacy be- 
twven the Unitod Btatw and the 
oHmt ladcpendent nations of this 
hemisphere is flie want of real in- 
formation as to the conditions which 
actually exist in the various coun- 
tries and the erroneous impressions 
that consequently prevail in regard 
to those conditions. As the result of 
the fact that the couiftitai to ttM 
south of the United States have'not 
all a common origin, and that, while 
all but one formerly belonged to 
Spain, the largest of them all, Brazil, 
was once a colony of Portugal, it has 
become the fashion to group them 
indlaeriminataly as "Latin Amer- 
fea.** The enqilqimient of this phrase, 
alQu> tk may he nece.'^sary, has tend- 
ed to confirm two radically erroneous 
impressions, one being that all the 
countries called Latin are really 
LatiB; ud the other, tliat all the 
conntrfMi eallad Ti^tin ace ftHlt^ in 
saytnr dds, I do not advert to flie 
fact that the impression secma 
widely to prevail that Spanish, and 
not Portuguese, is the language of 
Brazil What I mean is that it seems 
to be generally supposed that in pop- 
ulation, in imrtitatiooi and in admin- 
istraitlon, ttfey are all alike. In real- 
ity, in these respects, and partlen- 
larly in the constituents of their pop- 
ulation, they exhibit as between 
themselves differences more pro- 
nounced than those that exist be- 
t w mm t the United States and. some 
of flisw. TIm dKvmstanoe has al- 
rmir Iwn maatiiMMd that Brazil, 
on s«fv«rfaif her connection with 
Portugal, continued, till 1889, under 
a monarchical form of government — 
a fact that constituted not the nlight- 
est hindrance to the maintenance of 
the most cordial YdaUoni with that 
country. 

LATIK-AMEBICAN STABILITY 

As a resalt of the misapprehen- 
sions to which I have adverted, little 
has been understood in the United 
States (if thi' causes of the internal 
disorders by which some of the 
American republics have been af- 
flktad. B^^ardint tU Latin-Amer- 
feaa oonotries as one, a tendency 
has existed to assume that govern- 
ment in all of them is equally un- 
stable. That this impression is alto- 
gether erroneous may be demon- 
slnlwl by a few examples. In more 
tbn on* of tha atatea of Central 
Aneriea, for Instance, revohitfons 
have been frequent and have seemed 
at times to be chronic, but the very 
opposlto la tto caoo In Goata Rica, 



In the hint number of The Inde- 
IHtultut Mr. Mo'irf outlined the 
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sometimes called the "Athene of 
Ottttral America." No change in gov- 
ernment hy fosDlution haa taken 
place in that oonntry sineo 1890. 

Habits of statesmanship have devel- 
oped there, and when, two years ago, 
:i (jucstion arose under their local 
law as to the presidential succession, 
the problem was solved in a manner 
that would have done credit to any 
country. Her poopio an intanady d^ 
voted to the maintenance of their 
national independence and are proud 
of the skill which they have achieved 
in government. In Chile there has 
been only one serious civil disturb- 
ance in a long stretch of years, 
namely, the Bahnaeedist or Congres- 
sional Revolution in 1891. Chile has 
justified the prediction of Bolivar 
that the spirit of liberty there would 
never be extinguished. In Argentina 
one government has for many years 
followed another in orderly succes- 
sion. Her capital is one of the 
world's flnast eitiis* and bouts of a 
press which may ifoll share our ad- 
miration with that of Rio de Jan- 
eiro. In Brazil, since the Huddtn go%'- 
emmental change of 1889, there has 
been but one civil disturbance of 
serious proportions, and this lasted 
oidjr a UtUo more than sis months. 
Nor should ITS forget ^t there Is 
no country that can boast a constant 
and assured immunity from dis- 
turbancea, eitlMr domaatle or for- 
eign. 

I have already adverted to the 
bloodless character of the tranaition 
In Brasil from monardhical to repub- 

lican government. This fortunate 
isijue may largely be a.'uTihpd to the 
elen':i.'nt nf idealism which has so of- 
ten distinguished the political con- 
duct of American statesmen, an 
idealism irtiieh can be f ullir tpptrnd- 
ated onljr wbm m Tefleet upon tho 
struggles in which they at times 
have been compelled to engage, in 
their elTort-: to maintain liberal in- 
stitutions, such as exist in the 
United States. The same tendency 
accounts for the peaceful abolition of 
slavery in South America, and par^ 
ticularly in BnudU where the system, 
having gained a strong foothold, 
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tended to linger, but where it was 
eventually destroyed without forci- 
ble resistance. While it would be go- 
ing too far to aay that tiioso whoat 
material intarsata wwo dlraeHr «f> 
fee ted accepted emancipation with 
universal gratitude, they at any rate 
iiccepted it intelligently as a doty to 
country and to humanity. 

LAIIN-AinBICAM STAtmOOt 

Another misconception that more 
or lees prevails in regard to the 
countries of Latin America is that 
iriileh relatea to the personal iirtor- 

rity of their statesmen. Certain bad 

examples, which it is unneces.'ary to 
enumerate, have served to spread the 
supposition that the chief cause of 
revolutions in those countries is the 
desire for the possessicm of the ena- 
tom honaas. Ban, aa slsowhere, it Is 
neeessary to exercise discrimination. 
Perhaps there i.s no country in which 
the desire for the emoluments of of- 
fice has not more or less influence on 
the conduct of individuals, or where 
the deaira for illicit gains does not 
furnish an "^*ff<m"pf motive. The 
existence of such conditions and the 

extent to which they prevail neces- 
sarily depeinl upon the character of 
the society and the general state of 
the population. The supposition, 
however, that in the countries of 
Latin America a want of int^pritar 
in public ofllelals Is general, involvas 
an error of fact and a .serious injoa* 
tice. Personal integrity is tho rule, 
and not the exception, among the 
statesmen of the American repub- 
lics, even outside the United Statss. 
I have often thought of one of my 
eoUeaguea In fha Fomrth Intern*- 
tional American Congress, Sefior 
Gonzalo Ramirez, as one of the finest 
examples I have ever known of pub- 
lic integrity, and I feel at liberty 
particularly to mention him because 
since the adjournment of the Con- 
fermea he has past away. He had 
spent nearly all his life in the public 
service; was a jurist, and a profes- 
sor at the University of Montevideo; 
and was also a diplomatist, holding 
at the end of his life the important 
and responsible position of Uru- 
guayan ICinister at Bnenoa Aires. I 

whose dimenslona hoWkened a life 

in which fortune bad been s.ierificed 
to fame, and private Interest to pub- 
lic duty. .At the conference at 
Buenos Aires he was appointed chair- 
man of the committee on the re- 
newal of the treaties betwoon tho 
American republics for the arMtra- 
tion of pecuniary claims. At that 
time he was in the last stage of his 
fatal lllneaa. In conseq n onea of hia 

n 
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infirm physical condition, regular 
sessions of the committee could not 
be held, and it was agreed among 
the members that its meetings 
should be held at his lodgings at any 
time during the day or evening 
when he might notify us that he 
should be able to preside. He did his 
share, and indeed, more than his 
share of the work of the committee, 
making himself the first draft of its 
report. I can see him now before me, 
seated in an invalid's chair, his mind 
alert, his interest eager, his sense of 
duty supreme, de%'oting the last 
efforts of his fast-ebbing life to the 
promotion of justice, mutual respect 
and friendship among the American 
nations. 

Many other illustrations might be 
given, but 1 will mention only one — 
the case of the late Baron Rio 
Branco, of Brazil, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, after having held the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for a longer period than a similar 
position has been held by any other 
person in this hemisphere. At the 
time of his decease he was serving 
under his fourth President. Having 
past many years in the public serv- 
ice. It was a well known fact that, 
altho he was the son of another emi- 
nent Brazilian statesman, he was 
destitute of private fortune and de- 
pended for his support upon the 
rewards which had been voted by a 
grateful nation. After his death, his 
library was purchased by the gov- 
ernment for the benefit of his fam- 
ily, as an additional mark of the 
national gratitude. 

LATIN-AMERICAN POUCY 

Lastly, I desire to refer to the 
misapprehensions which have exist- 
ed in regard to the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Third International American 
Conference, which sat at Rio de 
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Janeiro, was held in what is known 
as the Monroe Palace, named in 
honor of the enunciator of the 
famous American policy. Brazil was 
one of the first, perhaps the first, of 
the American nations to applaud 
that doctrine. The Baron Rio Branco, 
of whom I have just spoken, was a 
strenuous asserter of it. But he 
asserted it, not as the exclusive con- 
cern of any one nation, but as the 
direct and immediate concern of all 
the American nations. When, there- 
fore, a so-called Anglo-American 
syndicate, incorporated in one of the 
states of the United States, pro- 
posed, in the exercize of extraor- 
dinary political powers and com- 
mercial privileges granted by a 
neighbor of Brazil, to introduce 
European colonists into the upper 
reaches of certain affluents of the 
Amazon, he protested against what 
he called "the first attempt to intro- 
duce in our continent the African 
and Asiatic system of chartered 
companies," or government by for- 
eign "semi-sovereign entities," and 
took the necessary measures to ob- 
tain from the syndicate the renun- 
ciation of all rights and claims under 
its concession, the effect of which 
was thus completely nullified. 

So far as the Monroe Doctrine is 
held to guard the political system of 
this hemisphere against external 
subversion or attack, the American 
nations cordiaUy accept it and look to 
the United States as its author and 
mainstay. In this sense it is eulo- 
gized by the statesmen of Latin 
America. In closing the Fourth 
International American Conference 
in 1910, one of Argentina's great 
orators, who, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, presided as honorary presi- 
dent at the final session, paid an elo- 
quent tribute to American solidarity 
and to the United States as the pro- 
ponent of the Monroe Doctrine. "In 
this year," said Dr. Rodriguez Lar- 
reta, "the majority of our republics 
complete a centur>' of independent 
life. We can now say, with Washing- 
ton, 'America for humanity,' because 
we are sovereign nations and the 
place we occupy in the world we owe 
to the strength of our own arms and 
our blood heroically shed. But let my 
last words be to send a message of 
acknowledgment to the great nation 
which initiated these conferences, 
which preceded us in the struggle 
for inde|)endence, which afforded us 
the example of a fruitful people 
organized as a republican nation, 
which, on a day memorable in his- 
tory, declared 'America for Amer- 
icans,' and covered as with a shield 
our hard won independence." 

In this sense the Monroe Doctrine 
is received in South America with 



sentiments of the most friendly and 
cordial concurrence. But there i« 
another sense in which the other 
independent nations, and especially 
such powerful states as Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, find themselves un- 
able to accept it. This sense, which 
is said to represent the view of the 
"man in the street," was cxprest not 
long ago in an editorial utterance in 
one of our journals in the following 
terms: "Whatever its interest at 
stake or wrong suffered in Latin 
America, we sternly enjoin every 
European power to keep its hands off 
of what we make our international 
business and what we decree must 
be the business of nobody else." In 
other words, it is said we have de- 
creed not only that the international 
relations of all the independent 
states of America are subject to our 
control, but also that other nations 
can deal with them only thru us or 
under our supervision. 

Of this view it is to be observed 
that it must, in the first place, 
arouse resentment in the independ- 
ent countries of America, since it 
places them all in the subordinate 
position of protectorates, subject to 
our dictation. And it must, in the 
second place, provoke the opposition 
of all other powers, since they are 
naturally unable to admit that they 
cannot conduct their affairs directly 
with states which are professedly, 
and in law and in fact, independent. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
FACTS 

Let us consider for a moment 
what such a conception as that above 
defined really signifies. The area of 
the United States embraces less than 
3,000,000 square miles. We often 
have difl!iculty in preserving order 
and insuring the protection of for- 
eigners in our own jurisdiction, over 
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which we possess exclusive legal 
control. The countries of Latin 
America comprize an area of more 
than 8,000,000 square miles, or 
almost three times our own; and 
over these more than 8,000,000 
square miles we exercize no govern- 
mental control. And yet, within this 
vast area, it is asserted that we are 
to assume the protection of aliens 
and the redress of their grievances 
as a matter that concerns us, to the 
exclusion of all other foreign gov- 
ernments. Does not this assumption 
appear to be somewhat superficial 
and extravagant? 

Again, the passage above quoted 
speaks of Latin America. On this 
phrase I have already commented, 
and I can only repeat that no one 
possessing the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the American countries 
called "Latin" would think of put- 
ting them all in one category of 
political and international treat- 
ment. Even in regard to population 
they differ radically. While Mexico 
has a population chiefly composed of 
indigenous races, Argentina, on the 
other hand, has a population almost 
wholly European. Brazil, altho pos- 
sessing a far larger indigenous ele- 
ment, has had a strong government 
and has produced many able, en- 
lightened and progressive statesmen. 
Chile has had, since 1850, few years 
of civil war. The record of Costa 
Rica has already been mentioned. 
Uruguay boasts of the large propor- 
tion of her revenues spent on public 
education. I advert to these things 
merely as illustrations of how a 
want of information leads the way 
to misconception. 

Examined historically, the assump- 
tion that the independent states of 
America are to be regarded as mere 
protectorates of the United States is 
even more destitute of foundation. 



From the first dawn of the inde- 
pendence of American states down 
to the present, our Government has 
never denied the right of other pow- 
ers to conduct their relations direct- 
ly with the nations of America. In 
numerous instances, indeed, force 
has been employed — a contingency 
to which even we ourselves might 
conceivably be exposed. In the 
fourth decade of the last century, 
France and Great Britain blockaded 
the ports of Buenos Aires and Uru- 
guay. France resorted to reprisals 
against Mexico in the same decade. 
We ourselves were at war with Mex- 
ico for the redi^B of our own griev- 
ances from 1846 to 1848. In 1861. 
France, Great Britain and Spain re- 
sorted to reprisals against Mexico 
without protest on our part. Later, 
when France (Great Britain and 
Spain having withdrawn) essayed to 
set up and maintain a monarchy in 
Mexico, we rightfully and neces- 
sarily protested and eventually 
brought the attempt to an end. I 
have already adverted to the war be- 
tween Spain and the republics on 
the west coast of South America in 
the sixties. In 1894 Great Britain 
seized the port of Corinto, in Nica- 
ragua, to collect an indemnity. In 
1903, Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy blockaded the ports of Vene- 
zuela, with the acquiescence of this 
Government, it being expressly un- 
derstood that there should be no 
permanent occupation or acquisition 
of Venezuelan territory. Altho I 
mention these incidents, I am not to 
be understood as advocating or justi- 
fying the employment of force in 
any particular instance, or as inti- 
mating that the United States is not 
justified in exhibiting special concern 
in regard to what may tend to jeop- 
ardize the independence of states 
for whose preservation it has as- 
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sumed a contingent responsibility. I 
refer to them, on the contrary, for 
the purpose of showing the baseless- 
ness of the supposition that our 
statesmen have understood that the 
Monroe Doctrine involved a diminu- 
tion of the primary rights and lia- 
bilities of the independent states of 
this hemisphere. 

Within the past year we have 
witnessed a remarkable incident in 
the relations of the United States 
Mrith the American republics. I refer 
to the mediation of the representa- 
tives of the so called ABC powers 
of South America — Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Chile — in the conflict be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
beginning with the occupation of 
Vera Cruz. This proceeding was 
purely international in character, 
and did not embrace the settlement 
of the domestic questions which con- 
tinue to produce disturbances in our 
southern neighbor. It resulted, how- 
ever, in the relief of the strained 
situation between the United States 
and Mexico, and set a precedent 
which must have a pronounced effect 
upon the attitude of the mediating 
powers toward the United States, 
for not only did it recognize the 
equality of those powers with the 
great republic of the north, but it 
impliedly admitted that differences 
which gravely menace the relations 
of individual American states are 
matters of concern to all the Amer- 
ican nations. 

Let ua hope that the principle 
thus acknowledged will continue to 
produce beneficent results, till it 
shall have realized the aspirations 
which generous minds have enter- 
tained for the establishment of the 
relations between the American 
nations on the basis of confidence, 
respect and friendly cooperation. 

New York City 
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TWO YEARS OF DEMOCRACY 



SIGNIFICANT EXTRACTS FROM WOODROW WILSON'S JACKSON 
DAY ADDRESS AT INDIANAPOLIS, JANUARY 9, 1915 



BBFOAS tlM ChunlMar <rf Com- 
mtrc* of Indlaiuq^i on lack- 
son Day, January 9, President 
Wilson made his first important pub- 
lic address in many months. Cnming 
near the midway point of his admin- 
istration, Mr. Wilson evidently felt 
it annrq^to to utilise the occasion 
to fipask of tiM sdiievvmeDts, tte 
purposw and IIm idMds of the Demo- 
cratic parly u exemplified by its 
lecord under his leadership. 

We print here certain of the more 
significant portions of the address. 
Editorial comment on the address as 
» irimla will be femid on anottMr 



Un.rTANT DEMOCRACT 

Andrew .Tik kii>n was a forthright man. 
who belieTcd everythinc be did bcliprc io 
*t«'**"f MUiiMt. Aad. really, ladies aod 
gentfemen, in pnblic life that ii the only 
Kort of man worth tbiukins about for a 
lui m. nt. M I were not ready to fight for 
everythinc I bditr* in I would think it my 
datr to ffo bade and taka a ba^ Mafc X *^ 
thwator*. to breathe the air o< li 
I>ay. I like to b« reminded of the t 
tant boct« of Democracy, which I 
kava cooM to Ufe again in oar 

A fsaanr 




n» liewWa wUh the Republican Part^ is 
ttntlt has net bad a new idea for thirty 
Mara. . . . They hnve had leaders from 
Wae to time who !iiiggi"<ti'd new ideas, but 
tkar nerer did any thing to carry them out. I 
■appoM thwra waa no batif la thair taUdag, 
proTlded they eoold not do anytfaing. There- 
fore, when it was neceaMiy to aay that wa 
bare talked about thiasi long enough, 
which it was necessary to do, and the time 
hud cf>mf In do them, it waa iadlapenuble 
that a Democrat dhould be elected Preiri- 
dent, . . . The Republiran Party is still 
a covert and refuge for those who are 
afraid ; for those who want tn omsult their 
grandfnthern about everythinK Most .if the 
advice taken by the Republicau I'arty is 
talMI from gentlemen old enough to be 
iraaAitthers. They will not tniat the 
I Thar an afraid dw 



Tn nTDEPKifDitifT Tona 

PoUtlea In thia country do«« not depend 
any longer upon the regular roemlwrs of 
ci tiler party. There arc not enough regular 
llfpuhlirann in thiK miiiitry to take ntid 
hold Datiouii) (Kiwor ; riml I inu-it immi'<ii- 
■tely add thiTf nre not enough regular 
]>tmocrats in this country to do it either. 
This country U guided and ita policy is de- 
fermiix'd by thp independent voter: and I 
)in\f (■•nil' t'l n^k vou Imw »<■ ciiii Ixwt 
prove to the independent voter tltat the iu- 
■tnunent baaaaia is tta Dnocratie Partj, 
and that It nmdd ba hopdcM ftor Urn to 
attempt to um the Rppuhlican. I do not 
have to prove it. I ailmit it. What w<'m!< to 
me perfectly evident is this — that if you 
mn<ie a rough reckoning, you would have 
to admit that only about one-third of the 
Kepubliran Party ia progreswlve, and yon 
would «lw have to admit that about two- 
thirds of thi' Democratic Party is progres- 
nivi'. TtiiTff<ire, the indf(>endent progrfj; 
sive voter finds a great deal more oompuuy 
in tha Pwaocrattc naka than la tha Ba> 



COXSEBVATIS.M 



.\iid I respert the conservativa tMnper. I 

• liiltii to bp mi niiimated COBaorvative my- 

.•»>if; bccau!ir being a coaaervatlTa I un- 
derxtand to mean a mail UUt mdj who 
preservea wliiit is best la tkO Batlon bot 

who aees thnt in unler to presen-e it you 
dare not »tHiiH -nil. but niu«t m<'\f for- 
ward. For the virtue of America ia not 
statlaa; it is dtraaak; All tha fturoia of 
Amench ara forces in action or elae they 
are force» of liiertin. 

The DpitiiMTjitir I'art.v is still on trial. 
The Democratic I'art.v still has to prove 
to the independent votera of this country 
not only that it believes In these things, 
but ' that it wUl continue to work along 
these linea and that it will not aQow any 
enemy of these thines to break its rankn. 
Till- i-mutrj' is not eoine to nw any party 
that cannot do continuoua and conaiatent 

«an t» briak tbiaiJS&a^ omSo Dano- 
acade team for any purpose or from any 
laotlag, theirs will be a moiit unenviable 
notorlaljr and a responaibilitjr which will 
bring AtfUUmmm to Uttm, Vk» oalr 
(tarty that !a aw Tl wabla to • 

party thnt cnn hold ahtwBlilr taflL 

mun ii uiih till' iitNctpiiae sM wlBi tha 1 

of a conquering ivoat. 



Ia a 



Don't you think it would be a pretty 
good idea for the I>emocratic Party to un- 
dertake H systematio method of helpinit the 
workingmen "f Arinvii a'' Tlivrf i- ii very 
simule way in which they can help the 
woimtagBMn. If you w«re simply to estab- 
liih a groat Federal employment bureau, it 
would do a vaxt deal : by the Federal agen- 
riff which H|iri'ad over this country men 
niuici lie directed to those parts of the coun- 
try, to those undertakii^a, to than tasks, 
where they could find profitable «aiplM^ 
ment Tin- lnl>or of this country needs to be 
guiiltil froni opportunity to opportunity. 
If I were writing an additional plank for 
a Damocratie plattom I would pat that in. 

I am not one of those who donbt eitber 
the industry or the learning or the inteiTl^ 
of the courts of the I'nited Statea. but I 
do know that they have a vary antiquated 
way of doing buslneas. I do kaow that the 
United States in its Judicial procedure Is 
many decade* behind every Other civiliied 
government in the world ; and I say that it 
is an immediate and an imperative call 
ui>on UK to rectify thnt. lioi iin-r the "ipeedi- 
nc«8 of juntic-. the iiiexpeuaiveneas of jua- 
tka, the rt'jKly iK'ceKs of Justice, Is the 
greater part of juKtice itself. 

If you have to be rich to gpf iii»tii-e, be- 
cause of the cost of the very pm , itsflf. 
then there ia no justice at all. So I aay 
there ia another direction in wliicb we 
ought to ba very quick to ss* the aigas of 
tioMi aad to h«p thooa who aaaa to ba 




At every turn the things that the pro- 
grcFHive Uepublicans have proposed thnt 
were pnictlcable, the Democrats either 
have done or are immediately proponing to 
do. If tbnt in not »iir bill of particulars to 
aatiafy the independent voterx of the COUIH 
try. 1 would like to have one produoid. 
There are things thnt the progreanive pro- 
gram contiiinnl wliii-h wo. living •■onititu- 
tional lawyer*, haiipeuwl to know I'annot 
be done by the Congress of the Unltad 
Statex. That is a detail which they seem 

hax'e iive»-l,M-iked. Hut **o fnr ni« they cnn 
111' dotif liy «t:ife legi>lat ares. I for one. 

apeaking for one Democrat, am heartily in 



There are DonMcrats who are sitting 
OB the breecbiag-strap : there ara Dem- 
ocrata who are holding back. Theia ara 
DaMoato who are aerroaa. I diie mj 
bore witk (hat 



ftnor of tlMir biiHr 4 
T do not want Ibe fatdepaadent toter too 

pniiid of him««df. but I have got to admit 
!hiit he Ik our Ihi— i. anil I am tmiinil to art 
mit that the thingjt that he wantx are. so 
far as I have seen them mentioned, things 
that I want. I am not an independent 
I hope I cudatan to be an 

aad I waat to ev thia 



disitinctly, T do not love any party «ny 
longiT ;l..iii ii i-intinues to serve the Amer- 
ica. I have been bred in the Danocratic 
Party; I love the Democratic Party, but I 
love America a great deal more than I lora 
the Democratic Party. And when the Daai- 
ocratic Party thinkn that it Is an aad ta 
itself, then I rise up and dissent. 

PUBLIC OPIMOS AVD THE PBK88 

With all due respeit to editors of gnat 
newspapers I have to say to them that I 
never take mr 0|ilnloa of the Americas 
people tnm tMr aditoriaia. So that when 
some great dailies not very far from where 
I am temi>ornrily re«iding thundered with 
rising scorn at watchful waiting, Woodrow 
nnt back in his chair aad cbawlad, know- 
ing that he laughs beet who laughs laat; 
knowing in xfaort what was the temper aad 
principles of the American people. ... 

Theri' mfty iume a time when the Ameri- 
cnn piiiple will liiivr to judge ivhether I 
know what I am talking about or not. liut 
at least for two years mora I aai Ina to 
tiUnk that I do, with a groat eoBfcrt la 
laimaiiHy in the time being. 

THE UkNEtr I.NDEPKNOCrrT 

I want to iniiki- every indeiM-ndent voter 
in this country a Democrat. It is a little 
cold and lonely oat where be la beeaMlk 
tho he holds the balance of power, be la 

not the majority and I want him to come 
In where it is warm. I want him lo iimie 

where there are great rmutsonH. That is 
what I alai la the Repubiicsn Parly, thar 
do not aeem to have any grent emotkma. 

They seem to think a lot of things, old 
thitgB, but thry <\o [Kit seem t" have aay 
entbusih'nn abi'Ut anything. Now there is 
one thing I have got a great enthusiaHB 
about. I might say almost a reckleaa en> 
thoaiaam, ai.d that li; human liberty. 

MEXICO'S EIOIITV PER 

I bold it is a fundamental principle, and 
so do you, that every people has the right 
to determine its own form of government, 
and until this recmii revolution in Mexico, 
until the end of the iMas reign, eighty per 
cent of the people of Mexico -never had a 
"look-in" in determining^ who should be 
their governors, or what ♦heir government 
should be. N'ow I am for the eighty per 
cent. It is none of my bu^ness. and it ia 
none of your business how vng they take 
in determining it. It is none <F my businesa 
and it is none of yours how t.'ay go about 
the buaineaa. The country ia aeirs. The 
government ia theira. The lihei It if they 
can get it. aad <3od anaed (h«i « getting 
it. !« theira. And aa far ae my iBflnaMa 
K"r* uhUe I am Pnaidint aobody VhaO In- 
terfere with than. ' \ 

TB eiAis flv Mnre w 

I have been talking with buatn^ aaea 
recently about the pr»wnt state of ttiad of 

.\merican hui«iiM -s. There is nothlkg the 
matter with .\iiiirinrin business eJCept a 
stale of mind. ... I never was in liii*!- 
ne«s, and therefore. I have mm* i>f the 
prejudices of busineioi. I have looktMj on and 
triad to see what the interests of the coun- 
try were in business, end I have taken 
counsel with men who did know, and their 
counsel is unif irrn. iiiirt nil thnt in nc«lpd 
in America is now to believe in the future. 
I believa, I alwaya ba*a beiiefed. that 
American boaltiesa men were aboolately 
-'iiinH nf heart, but men immerx'd in bu<ii- 
iH— ill. a lot I'f thing- thnt i.pi Mtuuity 
oilers to do which in other ci-cumstaoce's 
Uiey woold not do; and I have thought all 
along that all that was neceaaafy to do was 
to cfitl tli'ir ntfpntion sharply to the kind 
• f ri fnr^ri- in biiiiiness which were neces- 
-ary and that they would a<-q(iescp. and I 
believe they have heartily ai"<iuii>>ic«d. 
There is all the more re«s*n, therefore, 
that graat and aBuII. wa steald be 
dent & the ~ 
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ESSCINTIAI^ AND NON-ESSENTIAI^ IN IlEUGION 

WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY— EIGHIEBNIH PAPER 
BY WEUIAM HATES WARD 



THERE are many doctrinea, or 
dogmao^ that caimot be in* 
eluded in so restricted a series 

of papers as the present on "What I 
Believe and Why," because it is not 
important to have any belief aboat 
them; and of some of them it is im- 
poesible to have evideneeb other than 
tlwt nUeh is drawn from a meclia]i> 
leal vleir of Scripture ; and others as 
to which we may profitably leave 
knowledge to God, as the knowledge 
can have no wa e tr a to ai» bat only 
to Him. 

Of those of irblch it is not impor- 
tant that wa aiioold IWTe any belief, 
«« may take one commonly hdd in 

the Catholic Church, that of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, that 
is, the doctrine that came into vogue 
about the time of the Nestorian con- 
tnmny, and the development of 
honor to Maiy as 'tfa* Mother of 
004" bat ubidi had its origin in a 
<telWtle heresy, and held that she 
was taken up, both body and soul, by 
angels into Heaven. There is not a 
bit of evidence for it from Scripture 
or from any other MUTCa. It is* pan 
invention of faiior. 

Bqnally of no ImpoituM to m, 
and equally without biblical or other 
evidence, is the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin 
Maiy, a belief which grew out of the 
aottai HMt the Mother of oar Lord 
mtt lunw been too InuMwnlate to 
bam faiberited any atafai of original 
sin from our first parents. It depends 
on another doctrine, that of the orig- 
inal inherited corruption of human 
nature from Adam, which itself 
needs proof. 

Some ottaar doetriMa taagdit in 
etrtafn ereeda bave no praof what- 
ever, but would be of importance if 
true. Such is that propounded by the 
Vatican Council declaring the infal- 
libility of the Pope in his official 
declarations of doctrine. If he is thus 
infaUibla it is important that wo 
•boOM know It. But tiiere being no 
proof of it, and its unlikelihood be- 
ing very great, it i.s not important to 
dwell upon it. In a simihir rla.ss we 
may cite the value of indulgences 
and the doctrine of Purgatory.' 

It la deairabia for us to know as 
many tma tbingi as possible, but we 
cannot know them all. Some are im- 
portant and some unimportant. A.< to 
some, if we do not know them cor- 
rectly it is death to us, while as to 
others we may err without mischief. ' 
It la alio daatrable that we should do 
M nMsr good things as possible, bnt 
some good things it i."? of much more 
importance that we should do than 



that wa ahoold do otban. It la more 
important to aava a dilld'a life ttan 
a dog's. 

In the field of theology, which has 
to do with beliefs, and in that of 
religion, which has to do with char- 
acter aiid conduct, there are doc- 
trines or dntlea of vaiiooa grades of 
value, some important, some of little 
importance; and, what is more to the 
purpoee, the duties relating to con- 
duct are vastly more important than 
the beliefs. W» value the ignorant 
man, if good, vastly more than the 
knowing man, if bad. Vlrtna is more 
tbm iMumlBg, but Oo I 



UUTI UWUUW ON 

We may not be under obligation to 
have knowledge; we are under obli- 
gation to have character. And char- 
acter is sintple^ within tba Macb of 
everybody. It la notblng more than 
to do the most good things we can, 
but only within the limits of one's 
knowledge. His knowledge may be 
very imperfect and his belief quite 
wrong, but a man must follow ae* 
cording to what he knows. AbrabM^ 
as tba itory goes, thought It bis 
duty, because he believed God re- 
quired it, to kill his firstborn, and 
he prepared to do it, as thousand.^ of 
Canaanites actually did. It was his 
duty. Of course, God never command- 
ed My sueh thing— Ha could not do 
It, bnt that did not make ft wrong; 

his ignorance made it right to lift 
the knife. Thus a thousand cruel acts 
in pagan worship are made pious 
and praiseworthy, and are doubtless 
acceptable to God. It is a comfort to 
think so, while we try to emiighten 
tbdr tgnoranoo and maka tto worid 
happier and better. 

As all conduct and duty depend 
on our relations to others, to God or 
our fellow men, our duties will de- 
pend on what we know or believa 
about them. If our cirenmatancea 
have allowed us to bettevo In God, we 
shall have very serious duties toward 
him; and our duties toward our 
fellow men will var>' in importanrc 
according to what we know of them. 
Fortunately, our principal duty 
toward God coincides with our duty 
to oar fdlow men, for It mast be ffis 

wish, implanted in our ronsciencOB, 
that we should do them good. That is 
the larger part of our duty to God; 
and the obligation to do it for Him 
Immense emphasis to our mere 
of obligation of the natural 
virtue of altruism. The bare stoical 
acceptance of altruism instead of 
self-love will seem frail and cold un- 



less it is sUmuUted by bdtaf that ft 

is the win of God. Religious people 
ought to be^ and I think they are^ the 
leaders in all servico fOT gOOd Oldar 

and public welfare. 

SERVICE AND SACRAltSNTS 

Duties directed InBoadlatdy to- 
ward God alone are compar&tiv^ 
few, and, I may say, less e^aentiaL 
We have done our best for Him when 
we have done our best for His crea- 
tures. W e cannot add to His good- 
ness or wisdom or liappiness. All we 
can do is to tell Him that we lava 
Him and will do His Win, and we can 
also ask Hfan to do what we know He 
will do wisely. He has made laws for 
the conduct of His world, and those 
laws He will not break, but I do not 
see why He cannot guide their opera- 
tion, even as we can, and aa I bdlova 
Ho haa dona thru tba whola procnii 
of the ovohition of this and all 
worlds. 

Beyond such prayer and grateful 
praise I can think of no special act 
of service we can do directly for God 
afana unless it be in certain forms of 
poldie wonhip, and even thoaa have 
tiielr advantage In fdlowsblp wHh 
others, We can observe the Sabbath 
because we believe He commanded it; 
or we can engage in certain cere- 
monies or sacraments as ordained by 
Him, but ttaaa an all mere forms 
and wrdlnansWr imwlMtiid for thair 
vahie to ns and not vahiable in tham- 
selves. If the value fails then the . 
observance vanishes. They are but of 
.'secondary importance, for the one 
essential worship toward God is to 
worship Him In liw spirit and in 
truth. 

GBADAHONS of A8B0XAMCS 

When wo pass 'firam tte raahn of 

conduct and duty to that of knowl- 
edge and belief, the case is not so 
simple. There are many grades of 
evidence leading to more or less 
assurance of belief, and grades of 
importanea of wax theolagieal doo> 
trhieo. In his ramukable 9^- 
Revinc, written in his old age. Rich- 
ard Baxter, after telling how his own 
beliefs had been modified since 
youth, makes the following very in- 
stnietlva fltadatlon of eartaintlas: 

My esrtikrtir ttat I am a aHB, Is be- 
fore ny eertefarty lhat ttere ts a God, 

for quod faeit nottm ctt ntaffU notrnm: 
my certainty that there is a God, ts 
irreater than my certainty that He r*- 
quireth love and holiness of His crea- 
ture: my certainty of thi'--. i« jrreater 
than my ccrtii-nty ..f !li<- lif reward 
and punishmir.l hiiroafter: my cer- 
taintv of th.Tt, is greater than my 
certainty of the endless duration of it, 

Diymzed by'^o'^'^^' 
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and of tha immortality of individuate 
■oals: am eertaiiitar of tha Oatar, ia 
snatar wan ny eartalnty of tha CbTla- 

tian faith: my certaint:ir of the Chri«- 
tian faith in its essentials, is greater 
than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of all the Holy Scrip- 
turi'f: my certainty of that is greater 
than my certainty of the meaning of 
many particular texts, and so of the 
truth of many particular doctrines, or 
of the canonicalness of some certain 
books. So that as yon aae by what grada- 
tions my undarstanding doth pracaad, 
so also my eaitaiatjr aUTereth as tha 
•vldeineas aUtsr. Aaa they that have at- 
tained to greater perfection, and a 
higher degree of certainty than I, 
should pity ma and produce their evi- 
dence to help mt. 

In thifl qaotation it is aiagfeited. 
fhat llMre is a gradation also of tlie 
relativa importance of various dtx-- 
trinca which have found a place in 



THE FUNDAMENTAL BELIEF 

The first by far in importance of 
all religious beliefs is belief in the 
axiatMica of God; for on bdiaf in 
God an other rdlsrion* bdiefa rait, 
and, what is more important, all reli- 
gious duties of conduct. While it is 
of much more importance to be good 
than to believe correctly in God, or 
to believe at all in Him, yet a belief 
in an inflnita God of boundleaa gocd- 
neaa and holfaMH must hnva tt« 
affect which the vision had on Isaiah, 
who replied to the call of God and 
the cry of the nwld, "Han am I; 
send me." 

Folknriiig Bkhard Baxter, I recur 
to aonii of oaarnore or laaa aoemtad 
CSiriatlaii duclrlnaa ^kich dapand on 
our belief in God. Just as our belief 
in God must rest on good, rational 
evidence, so all our religious beliefs 
which depend on it must be support^ 
ed by evidence. Reason is always 
arbiter. For children, and for thuaa 
who are chlldreo in fafOt, fed witii 
milk and not with meat, it is enough 
to take the word of the Church, but 
not so for the teachers of the Churrh 
nor for any one else who has learned 
to think for himself and has the 
opportunity to do it I take it that 
those who fmrmulated our creeds 
were mere men like va, and did not 
know as mtich aa we do and could 
not possibly know aa much. We have 
more science, more knowledge of 
history and philosophy than they, 
and can judge and criticize on mat- 
tera of belief better than they. I r»> 
jeet and raaent the idea that my 
hdief is to be dictated to me by any- 
body or by any Church, To my own 
Master, God, and to Him alone, I 
stand or fall. In matters of morals as 
well as of fact I must stand on my 
own conaeienea^ no matter what ttie 
CSuirch aaya, or what the lanr says, 
or what the Bible says, or what I am 
told anywhere or by anybody that 



God says. I will search and get evi- 
dence from all these and from every 
source, but in the end my best deci- 
sion is final and iiqpraBM; and aojbi 
every man's. 

THE AUTHOWTY OF THE BIBLE 

For illustrations of more or less 
accepted Chriatian doetrinea let na 
tate the authority of the Bible. I 

take it that the important thing in it 
is its truth, or the true things in it. 
Some hold that it is so fully inspired 
from God tliat everything in it is 
true. If such were the case it would 
be agreat auyiag of tiumght But we 
JouNP that cannot be a&Anr the worid 
waa not made in si^Cw^, and there 
was no such universal flood as is 
de.><cribed, and the multiplicity of 
languages did not originate in Babel, 
and the second coming of our Lord 
did not oeeur 'In this generatfan^," 
and God did not aend "a lying qirir 
to deceive Ahab, and thagr were not 
blessed who dashed the "little ones 
against the stones." But there may 
be a degree of divine guidance and 
inspiration which does not wholly 
swamp a man's idiosyncraaiee and 
iinuHraaee, and it is tii^trnth In the 
BiUe that ia of enormous value; and 
what is truth and what is error we 
have to judge ftor ooraelves; and so 
far as I can judge, no one doctrine 
of inspiration is of much import&nce, 
for we alwaya have to check its state- 
menta bjr ear own study of historical 
evidence and our ethical aenae. For 
the importnt thing Is the real truth, 
not the way God told the truth or 
allowed the error to be mixt with the 
truth. That hi.s knowledge and not 
ours; and a stiff doctrine of insplra^ 
tion has driven not a few sovla Mnqr 
from tho Christian faith. 

THE NATUBE OF GOO 

Bdte^Bg te God, the heHef te Wb 

absolute goodness and love is of flie 
greatest importance. Jesus taught 
God is to he a<ldre.st a.s our 
Father rather than as King. His love 
to us is a Father's love. Trusting in 
His love^ other doctrines taught of 
old and even now are of no aerloas 
importance, particularly if they do 
not at all affect us or our conduct, 
but relate to subject.s ■<•.! v.hi( h God 
only has knowledge. Such is the di>c- 
trine of the division of the divine 
nature into three persons, each of 
which is the fullness of God, aa 
taught in the Nieene and Athanasian 
creeds. Whether this is true or not 
God only knows ami we know not. 
We can have no knowledge of it ex- 
cept from the Scriptures as bclievod 
to contain a revelation on the subject 
flrom Ckid. But students of the Bible 
differ to what it teachee, and vari- 
one viewe aa to its teaching can 
honeatljr be held. If we believe in 



three persons after Athanasiua, or in 
three phases aft*-r .'-^aljelliua, or in 
one undifferentiated God after Axiua, 
makes no serious difference, for If wn 
love and aerve God jnat the bmbm. 
God win surely love ns, however we 

may have mistaken in a matter that 
does not concern us, but concerns 
only God. There is a creed which 
sends to Hell tho.se that differ from 
its doctrine, but its statement that 
such will without doubt periah evev- 
laatingly is an impious He, an Insult 
to God, •> denial of His 



THE TRINITY AND THE ATONEMENT 

Closely allied to this is the doctrine 
that Jesus while on earth was tte 
second person in the Trinitgr, taor 
taining in himself fall Godhead, and 
thh teaching maiiv draw from the 
Bible. As to whether this is a fact 
Christians differ, altho on this, as on 
the matter of the Trinity, the large 
majority accept it. Whether true or 
not is a queation partly of hiatoiy, 
partly of psychology, and the evi- 
dence is %vholly found in Scripture, 
and is variously interpreted; and our 
conclusion is affected by the weight 
we put on a d(x:trine of inspiration. 
As amatter of history or peychdogy, 
this question of the natnn of Jasns 
Christ, whetiMT ftdly or only medi- 
ately and partlalir dMDS^ onriMttier 
he was only an extraordinary human 
teacher of religion, is very interest- 
ing, but cannot be of supreme im- 
portance to us; for whichever view 
we take of i^ our duty remains the 
same, and the honest believer, iriiait- 
ever his conclusion, mnst be eqoalljr 
acceptable to a good God. God must 
love goodness wherever it is and 
whatever its intellectual mistakes, 
and he cannot help loving it. It is not 
necesssi7 f or ns to know Just how 
nmdi divinitjr whs in Jesus. Thst is 
Godfs affair rather than ours. 

And this connects itself with the 
doctrine of the Atonement, on which 
theologians have guessed so much 
and have imposed so much on others. 
The queetion which the doctrine of 
the Atonement presumes to answer 
is. How does God manage to forgive 
sin? What satisfaction for sin does 
God require? Men have differed im- 
mensely on this subject, defending, 
all of them, their view from the 
Bible. But only God knows, and we 
have pretty mneh eeeaad to dlseoss 
this qnastien, and we are coming to 
leave it to God. The question is not 
important, except as it assumes, to 
be^in with, that some satisfaction is 
necessary. There niriy lie; there may 
not be, any more than the father in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son re- 
qaired satisfaction before he should 
weleome tte son with » ring and the 
fitted calf. 
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The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul is one of vital importance, 
not lictaiiso our duty to be gwxl 
would be any different if we believed 
the aoal not to be immortal, but be- 
eaaee diflbalief in it would lead a 
multitBd» of eardfl8S aoute, peiiiaps 
moat of 08, to say with Paul's too 
hasty huisraafre, "If the dead are not 
raised let us eat and drink, for tc^- 
morrow we die." But yet the nature 
of that future life is somethinK that 
ire can know veiy little or nothing of 
from avjr U^t of MtaNk and the 
purely figurative language of Scrip- 
ture leaves us with little more than 
the conrlusion which nature gives us, 
that the God of all goodness will do 
what is just and right. It is a 
renuurltable faet» aoeordingly, that 
teaehers of fbm Ghrlitian religion 
have very nearly ceased to preach 
Heaven and Hell to the people: and 
it must be because they think the 
doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments less important and less defi- 
nitely certain than their fathers did. 
They now emphasise other persua- 
■ivee to a right life. 

"OUB BUSINESS IS TO BE GOOD" 

doctrines much dii^cussed 
\ nffo of the Freedom of the Will 
and the Divine Decrees appear to me 
of little praeUeal importance. They 
divided the Methodists from the Cal- 
vinista, and now nobody is much 
interested in them; and yet the old 
dlvisloo of the denominations con- 
tiniMS, when the occasion for it has 
past. It was thought tbat if God de- 
creed all our acts, then our responsi- 
bility was all gone, and with it virtue 
and vice; but we know better. We see 
that there was a flaw somewhere, 
and where it was we care little, for 
the conflict is over. As with so many 
of these qoestiaoi^ it is none of oar 
business how God made His plans 
or what Re planned. That la all 
God's business. Our boslnsss ia to be 
good like God. 

There was an old doctrine of cum- 
genital total depravity, of inherited 
Bin that came down to ua by human 
nature corrupted in Adam. I don't 
hear it much preached now, but it is 
yet in venerated creeds. One reason 
for its disappearance is because we 
have ceased to believe that there was 
such a man as Adam, or if there was, 
that we could possibly have sinned in 
him. And we find it impossible to 
believe In total depravity from birth, 
reaultintr from a nature corrupted by 
one disobedience of Adam. At any 
rate, the series of doctrines related 
thereto appears to me to be, for the 
Christian life, of little practical im- 
portance. We know that we are free, 
■ad w» know tiie obligations of right 
and tte criminality of wrong ; and 
ttak it important. We do not need 




Brightening the Lives 

of your 
Children's Children 
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Its rec- 
MAZDA 

^rr■. H f sirivrs lonard even high- 
er jiromjilljituDcnt in electric 
liptiliiif;. 

Kor the miB-.iim <>( M.A/^D.^ 
Sen ico i> to develop not merely 
■ better lamp, but the best il- 
luminani that mankiod can dc> 
vise. For thia, a corps of adcn* 
tific pioneert in our Rcararch 
Lahoratoriea at Schenectady 
delTcs unccasinirly into the hid- 
den ways of science— ex|j|uriiit; 
the whole world for new mate- 
rials, new methods, new thoughts 
■ad supplying the mulls of this 



search to the mefcmef MAZDA 
lamps so dial thcjr laay btiiw 
the perfect light uwaya a IHtle 

clti^rr. 

Fur thi«, tno, thro' all the 
years to tome, ,\IAZn.\ Ser- 
vice will go on and on, ever 
seeking to iinprave the lamps o( 

KKcuw a< It has ieiynvedtiM 
lamps of yesterday. AaddnMSa 
the mark MAZDA «lchcd on a 
lamp mean* to yoo the beat lamp 

of today, so to your children's 
(inl.hrti, M.\ZDA will mark 
the lamp thai sum* up to their 
day all this endteso w w ch for 
the perfect light. 
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THE truth of this famous slogan i« proveil by thousand* of plea«eil and 
permanent ru^tomers. The Hurpee Idea of Qualiiv Fint — "to pive rather 
than to get all lluit pc^^'il-'f" rnnihine<l with eff.rieiit scrvire, ha* hiiilt the 
world's greatot mail order seed business. \Vc deliver seeds free by parcel fiosi, 
and have not advanced price* because of the war. Write today for Burpoe'a 
Anminl. r*r 1 ondim Af ricam Sead CrtaJog* for 191S. It is mailed free. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee BtiiUiiift, PliiUdelphia 
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Annual Discount Sale 

We are offering our entire stock of 
manufactured Furs at discounts from 

15% to 33/3^ 
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Constipation 

—Man's Deadliest Enemy 

CoBtdtntlfMi kill* tn<irr profili^ than war. pM- 
tU<'iic«- snti raiuliift c(*ml>lii<^. It oaiwi ApppiHll- 
rttia, Sright'i Dlmar. l aii'^ r md ollwr aradly 
dlMaan. Yrt — CoaitlpaiI 'M • nti Ik- rrllcTcd wltb- 
atit dnilt*. Tlito \a fnllj •iiilalneil la ■ mwat 
book ta Dr. John BwTv/ Kellun. whs el*** 70a 
..... - tf f 



n-nlt« «f till tmlBcat of ' _ 

ConvtlMlInn dniinf tfet BMrfr Axtr TMra h» li«a 
hm mprrliitradrnt of tha gr**t mttir Crrrk 
■raltarluB. Dr. Krikicc traebn nia Iww l« aTold 
atrkana and k*«p w*tl. Dr. Krilam'* booka an 
aot dir or twkMcml. Bla wrltlnca or* InirtMclr 
telrmtbut and aa claar aad coorta* thrr ran b* 
aadmtood to aaraar, la bta bnnk on I'miailpa- 
tinn. nr. Krlln(( ri-lla jm\ linw t.. u- rh) nf tills 



ainirtloci ami ntay rlil 
lariri- — <jfijy a lltti'- nvr 
tMla an. wurth ihimh 
lli# prii-c U II 
Tad illatrlt>Mt]»ii, 
•dIfloD b'fjniS in li!irnrv 1 
Orf]-r l(»lin , V'U fj k- 1 
cmi»f. 't y'-ni .it-- r.itt • 1 
return Eh'- ti'>.'k r>r [>r( 
Get r.'llff ft. in tfjlK 



r It. Tli^ l-~iV In n^.t 
r pnir>« ^ilIt lt« f^-n- 

Ini'-" tin- (irji*.-. In tm.iril 
>i hut. • : ell.. It,. 01. rk 
It, K' ll'-cir |« rmltn 
• l" r rMV.TN at only $1.00. 
(. r1-k ••■Tuliiic iBuTH-y Ik.- 
I rlr. lr •fjtUfSt.ii. tun injiy 
u| t r-fm.I. Ordi-r SOW. 
ii.T. A.Mn.a»— 



GOOD HEALTH PUBUSMMC Ca 
BatOklkMfe.! 



WHAT IS^" WILL DO 



TVa IlRIa BUm ol U« la naBpa ata bttea ron thi Patk- 
nadarloi lamtaMtrtll. TlMMIltMariauiUlattnted 
•vaMf.puUUM altli«Nallsa'«CMMal.lof IkcNidoaiapi. 
pat au« gtvn all tba ae*« ol tlM wuttd «nd ttut »rt1f etie truth 
aadOttlylSwtniftii n^«lD ht 2^ f-it. TLl* psprf ftHi l.ti: 
w1taoiltrm.,.lii'.; ih* i ' •.»'. ■■nf f 1 .. t( s,,,, w.t.t 

IPka«» p.iMp.1 .11 a It c . "tf i'i> l^tttT woj^i DC tb^'u.,^^cx- 
p«a«» C.1 timr ur uiim^r- til* t»ro«f m«*li». liyoumitaia- 
prrlo r.K^t h;mr -l.kKI. i<ac«i». taaiNa, ■aaan.llilM.wlwIr- 
...mr.itif r» »l > W «. > ai teraara. llmaaiddai>|mc&Mat.>- 
P»i 1.1.1 li IHiM rrmnl>i.ir cVartf. Wrlr. brVflr-kete till at 
Ujt. t>»a.1 oalr ISclo •hinrUuiyan liiTMMk. .t. I, , r»r»f . 
ana ** viUMatt llvt AMMIntf«ri»n ;ir..l .ril3..r.,. 
ISe4a*fla«tf«lMv .it, iMtt wvarvffWd u. m i - i ' , \ • t . .-n it 
VAiMma TkaMMMar. WaaMastaai, O. C. ^ 



MANUSCRIPT 

Snittible for CLOTH Br»li\'D BOOK ianc; any 
hrlrf. ;i;.ooo wurtia jn<i upwards, carefully read 
i l l roii.ulered WITHOUT ehar(c. PublUbm 
f.niicr nur unpnol and maaatcroeiii. A-i <tvl«, 
11 licyiicd. Coff moat be forwardrd r('>M. 
ri-ETE to warrant exairi.i-irnn, S" vi ■.-(■■•i i'.,ii>. 
Co.. Inc., Boaton, Slau. 
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any more to argUe, as Dr. Emmons 
did, that sin consists in sinning:. Of 

course it doe.s, and in nothing else. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE NON-ESSENTIALS 

When I say that in my thinking 
I distinguish essential.s from non- 
essentialH, in belief as well as in 
duty, and that only duty ia supremely 
esMntial, I do not oiaan to aaF that 
thew ItM •mential, laaa impcrtnt 
beliefs or que.Htions are not wortil 
serious thought, whether mine or 
others'. Anvthing as .scriou.s aa reli- 
gion 18 worth serious thought. To 
one who sees in the Bible much more 
of revelation and much 1«» of evolo- 
tion than I dMt irill aMm of mtidi 
more importance than to me to etudr 
the last hidden meaning there is in 
that revelation, and the la.nl just de- 
duction.s from it. Such a one will be 
much more concerned than am I to 
understand the mystery of the Trin- 
itar ^ieh he draws out of its laa« 
guage, or ttia wonder of the Atone- 
ment, or the divinity of Christ, on 
which the Atonement re.Ht.s. Equally 
one who holds that the voice of the 
("hurih in its councils and creeds is 
as binding as inspiration on our be- 
liefs, will regard as very important 
dopiH iriiich I hold to ha of UtUe 
vahie or none at all, or ev«n as tm- 
true. Yet even so, a« Richard Baxter 
teaches u.s, the lieliof in the Council, 
or the Church, or the In-^piration is 
of a nature higher than the belief in 
its pronouncements, and it is best 
for them, and for me, to consider 
very carefullr the argiimeiits on 
which that higher belief rests. F p - 
cially the doctrine of Inspiiau iri, 
which in its stricter form hind.n us 
to believe as true and right, on the 
authority of God, whatever we find 
in oar Scripturei, reipiiree at this 
iaj lemwad and impartial study. 



W Mm now dU yea ted «h* 

klrT 

niner^l BOVad ttt Ut Of 

and tbi>r« It 
BowL 

Pnt. (fn Uatorr) — How 
drr III of RtiKKia kilM? 
Frcuh. — liy a bomb. 
I*ri>f. — llnw do yon aocount tot that? 

Punch Botcl. 

Whi'ii n mnn ipftiiiM to VMTTf • Kirl ht^ 
cati»»' ho "is not worthy of her," tber* ia 
aompthinx elne the matter ; never on tke 
fare of the earth waa there a man who 



fuMd to BMin an 

too food tor libi^Ji. W, Svmrt MmMtg. 

Two eoOffO atudentii weiv arr«i|pi<><I he- 
ton aiaiiMrote cfaarnnl with hurdlioc 
the low spota iB the rood in tMr not 
Hot* yoa a lawrtrf aakcd Oo 



triitt'. 

"We're not (foing to hnvf any liiwyt-r." 
anawercd the elder of tbe studenta. "We're 
dMidad to tril tko tratk.''-^«io For* 

TilMO. 
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The New 
Books 



THE IMPERIAL BNIQMA 

Whafher or not fiw Oemun KaiMr 
te n^nsible for the GrMt War» IM b 
certainly the most illtistrloiu and 

enismintira! character connected with it. 
In the la-st twenty-five years, as sover- 
eitrn of a natinri coritinuougly at peace, 
he has btcn enframed in more warlike 
proparations and has stirred up more 
iif ril.'Us international situations than 
hi'; liintemporarioM who have openly 
resiorted to the swnrd. His pro- 
nouncements on pt-arr hftvf heen as 
exceptional and as enthusiastic as his 
devotion to the arts of war. He has 
gained the admiration and confidence 
of hU people by the lavish display of 
his court, the keeniMM of his business 
instinct, his inflaenoe in technical edu- 
cation, his emphasis upon religion, his 
patronage of art and learning, his spec- 
taealar jonmeys, his startling speeches, 
hia can far the industrial classes, and 
Ua nanitet lova for Oa fatiMrland 
and Hi aadaat laalitaliaaB. In many 
waya ha pwaiati ttw ani b odii n e wt of the 
faflaaaeia and fonoa of IIm eunlietlng 
elementa of Mi aaUiMli nalw ip. It is 
impossiUa to ttadantand Un apart 
from the history and inatftatlona of 
tba fatherland. Hence the bewilder- 
inflT Judgments pronounced upon this 
royal person by both friends and 

foes. 

That the eniffrna i f his life has so 
far not been solved is easily seen from 
a perusal of the new books that at- 
tempt to jrive pen pictures of him. The 
pen Ik distinctly aided by the camera 
in Asa D. Dickinson's illustrated v<il- 
ume. The Kaiter, which is lar^'e!y a 
compilation. In The War Lurd we are 
laft to make our own picture from the 
choice paragraphs selected from the 
Kaiser's speecbea, letters and tele- 
grams. A writer, who claims to have 
had exceptional opportunities to pre- 
pare for his taak, essays a portrait of 
Tke Real Kaittr, which is carefully 
drawn and evinces intimate knowledge 
of tha BOliJae^ altho tha Eagliah pro- 
cllvHy «f tfia anttor fa aoi at all top- 
ptaat Finally Kr> Oaovfa Iteandars, 
for naar yaaia a valofld newspaper 
aormpMidwt fa Berlin, gives a fruit- 
Ad and fflntdoating study of Emperor 
WQUam's character and foreign policy 
vader the expressive title Builder and 
Bbtndtrm', which sufficiently ^rnHfatn 
the trend of his conclusions. 

After reading these four volumes one 
realizes why the Kainer has captured 
the imafrinatirm of the world as no 
other personality since Napoleon, but 
the reader will be more than ever in- 
clined to think that this "vain, versa- 
tOa and fadtaetaat" rahr taa ao ikr 




TInnual Sale 

at 

McCutcheon's 



The unsettled conditions abroad h.Tve niade jiracti- 
cally 110 difference in the comprehensiveness and 
attractiveness of the p^oods that we offer at our 
Jnmry Sale, which will be quite as inportant as 
any we have 'ever had. 

lO'/o to 25^0 Reduction 

has been made on 

Table Goths and Napkins] 
Fancy Tabie linaa 
Bed Linens and Tawelt 
- , Bed Coverinf^s 
Linger ie. Hosiery 
Knitted and SUk Underwear 
Infants* and Children's Wear 



Opening Display 
Unena, GoCtmisand Wash Fabfica 



Wc have seaired for the coming season and now place 
on mk a most uausnai and conqtrehentive coUection 
el the neweat foreiaa aad Anericaa nada fdwki. 



tthutratei boMet nntrimg gO0d$ 

at the Salf ma'tU d fr*« om reqfUtl. 

Fifth Avenue 

34th and 33d Sts^ N. Y. 
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English Teachers [ 

^ "How to Use The Inde- 
pendent in the Teaching of 
English" is the name of a 
I booklet prepared by Dr. 
r^; Frederic Houck Law, Head i 
^ of the EngUah Department ^ 
1 of tiie Stnyvedant High » 
School where nearly FIVE F ' 
THOUSAND boya attend. ! 

:1 Send for UaSm booklet. It 
1 is free. 
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Zane Grey's New Novel 

THE LONE STAR BANGER 

A rushing story of the wild border days of Texas- m the early seven- 
ties, with their desperate contests between outlaws' and rangers. In- 
cident after incident crowds upon another — hairbreadth escapes, 
deeds of thrilling adventures, manly chivalry, and devoted love. 
Ptimtispke*. Post 9»0t Chth, ti.3S net. 



The Great 
Mirage 



Pord 



The eyes of youth, looking to- 
ward the City. SCO a glittering 
horizon, and Mr. Ford — who 
knows his City as few men know 
It — tells with skill and a ^otkI 
humored brilliance what is be- 
hind the reflections of the great 
TDmie, 

ProHtispieee. Post 8vo, CXpUb, 

California: An 
Intimate History 

By Gertrude Atherton 

The California of today, and the 
California of yesterday with its 
picturesque story, are set forth 
in this only complete short his- 
tory of the State by the one 
writer who cotil 1 lirini,' to It the 
skill united with that lo%e for 
the task of a Califoitiian-born — 
ticrtnule Atherton The only 
short history available. 

lUustnted. $*.oo net. 



The 

Block By Rex Beach 

This new -novel is written with 
all the author's wdl-known vi- 
rility of style, and in regard to 
its humor the St. Louis Repub- 
lic says, "Mr. Beach's book 
stands out, also, by virtue of the 
humor wMdi he finds in tiie 

wicked metropolis." 

Illustrated by Gibson. 
fl.JS net. 

The Sunny Side of 
Diplomatic Life 

By Mme. L. de 
Hegennann-LindeBcraae 

Further reminiscences by the 
author of "In the Courts of 

Memory" this new volume of 
Iter unusually interesting life as 
a diplomat's wife in five great 
capitals. 

PuOy mustrated. $gjoonet. 
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Fresh Air Withoul Draft 

I ' rtTioifticy by hartnp a 

■ ■ ipiil^ '-t frrsh air if. c't'- e 
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ROWN'C 

Broncliial ^ 

trocheJ 

For Hoarseness 




A raimnbnl and tMwMm KHBedr 
for thnmt traaluf<*. fofmlar mbmiit 

O 'UV'' 1 ■ . . ■ r > ir!.-i irritii" mn I.T wnr.- 
v<-.' -t r'H t!i! .u-.. Ilrfiwi .9 Hrutirhiiit 
1ei>4'U»'n »re better lh«n syrup*, 

('»n b« eurM In pMhatOTMntuxl 
ami frntir wli w iii r anoMT IWr 
«ontaia noov<ft<M. 



eluded the mo-'^t determined analytta of 
his ehametw and hu reserved the m- 
ent «f Ui power for future hiatoriaas 
to puofo OTW and poariUjr 
If aa •Mtoair afcat eh jrf t ha 
Einpenr had fesea written five _ywan 
ago it would have bean var^ 
from one that woaM be wiMtn 
and we may suppoao dwfc a 
of his character mmde Ave yeail 
would be very unlike eithar. 

DlcklnMn. New Yotkl ' 
fu» St Qo. Si, 

Senile Wfft3?DriA A & 

nJfimS Ktbtr. Htm Toikt Ilo4a, 



a Oa. tL 

THE STORY OF THE DZLUOE 

Dr. Poabal kaa in tw» aaaaons been 
empkgrod bjr the Moaeum of tte Uai* 
vanitgr of Pmn^lvBala to copr and 
tmaelala a aariss «C Babgrlonian tanta 
seevnd by tto vntveieily in ili ai^ 
cavations at NUTer. Of tbeae tbiaa 
latest volumes of the series Vol. 
IV is a transcription, translation and 
discussion of historical texts; Vol. V 
contains very fine aiit iL'raph copies of 
Babylonian texts with photopraphs of 
the tablet!); and Vol. VI transcription 
and comment on the bilino'ual gram- 
matical texts for the use of the pupils 
in the ancient temple. It is prcutly tu 
the crt'dit of the univprsity that this 
important work has been undertaken 
Dr. Poebel is fortunate in having found 
; a number of tablets; srivinc aj?t;lutina- 
tive Sumerian verbs with the corre- 
spondinff Babylonian forms, material of 
the firtit value. 

But the chief interest belongs to Dr. 
Poebel'a diacovery of the fraffnaatavy 
text grivinjf the earliest known version 
of the Creation and Deluge myths. The 
tablet has six colaBina, bnt two^hirda 
of each column ia loa^ ao that dM atory 
la la mndi worn condition than that 
wUA flTCi the aloiy of tha Flood hi 
(in GilpHBMh Bpie. ftam ^ttn naw 

^feP^WflJj^fcj^J fcj^ ^5jPo ^PcK^jd 
CaOar that dia creator of mankind 
was tiie Great Goddeaa NInkhanhair, 
associated in the work with the throe 
eldest Kods, Ann, Enlit (Bel) and Ba, 
and later .she created the four-fn<ited 
animals. This is not the order of Gen- 
esis. The men built five cities, each sa- 
cred to its irod, ns Erida to Ka. and 
Sippar to Sharnash, the sun-pod. In the 
next column we seem to learn that the 
jrods determined to destroy mankind 
and the poddeaseB Ninkharshajr and 
Ishtar howled with prief. Ziut'iddu. 
the Noah uf the story, built a hu>»e 
boat to save himself and his family. 
Like Noah he was a pious man, "in 
humility prostrating himself, in rever- 
ence daily and perseveringly standing 
in attendance, instructed by dreaiBa» 
and conjurinjr by the name of Heaven 
and i-iarth." At the side of a temple 
wall he heard the Rod speak to bim: 
"O my holy one, open thine ear to nw. 
By our will a rainstorm will bo aant; 
a windstorm will be sent, to dee troy 
tho aaod of mankind. Thia la the da> 
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cision, the word of the assembly of the 
tCodSy the command of Anu and Enlil." 
The fifth column tells how the mighty 
windstorms came together and the 
rainstorms raged with them for seven 
days and seven nights. According to 
the legend in the Gilgamesh Epic it 
was six days only, while in Genesis 
there are two versions welded together, 
one of which makes it forty days while 
the other increases it to one hundred 
and fifty days. The huge boat was 
driven by the windstorm, but after 
seven days the sun-god came forth, 
and Zuigiddu opened an aperture in 
the boat and let the sunlight into iU 
Before the sun-god he prostrated him- 
self and sacrificed an ux and a sheep. 
Here comes another break in the tab- 
let, and the story concludes with Ziu- 
giddu again prostrating before Anu 
and Enlil, and he receives the promise 
that he shall receive the name "Pre- 
ser\'er of the Seed of Mankind" and 
shall be made immortal like the gods, 
and dwell with them on the mountain 
of Dilmun. It is a great pity that two- 
thirds of the poem is lost, but the 
reader can compare what is preserved 
of it, thanks to Dr. Poebel, with the 
biblical story and with the parallel 
stories of Berosus and the eleventh 
chapter of the Gilgamesh Epic as they 
are given in any good Bible dictionary. 

HUlorieal end Cromnxid'ooJ TtrU. 
Vol. IV. pan I: Vols. V and VI. 
By Arna PoebrL The Univrraity ot 
FenMjrlvania, 

TWO CHAKPIOHS OF EFFIdENCT 

In his Fiiiidomculul Sources of Ef- 
ficiency, Fletcher Durell, Ph. D., at- 
tempts to reduce fitness to its first prin- 
ciples, but the philosoph> he formu- 
lates applies to wider fields than mere 
industrial proficiency. The book is in- 
tended as a supplementary text for vo- 
cational and cultural course:!, and will 
have little interest for the general 
reader. Keeping Fit, by Orison Swett 
Marden, applies the doctrine of physical 
efficiency to the individual in fifteen 
chapters of commonplace dietary coun- 
sel. 

Lippincirtt'*. tS.M. 

THE PESSQItST ASBOAO 

Insurgence characterized chiefly by 
blindness of thought and chaos of ex- 
pression, under which, however, there 
is still a modicum of truth, makes John 
Curtis Underwood's Literature ami In- 
turgeney but a slight contribution to- 
ward bridging the void in American 
literary critici.sm. Except for the brief 
and brilliant flames of Frank Norris 
and David Graham Phillips, his impa- 
tient spirit finds little relief from the 
dreary wastes of American life and 
letters. 

Kcnnorlcy. 12, 
THE TnrCORauZ&ABLE KUHAX SPIRIT 

A message of inspiration is ,-1 Beacon 
for the Blind, by Winifred Holt, the 
Well-written and fascinating biography 
of Henry Fawcett, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy and Postmaster General 
of England. Tho blind at twenty-four, 
he lived a joyous and strenuous life 
with which he would not allow his in- 
firmity to interfere. Befriender of the 




Wild Woods and Waterways 

By WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT, author of 
"Glory ol tbe Pines." Illustrated $1.35 net. 
This is a book which appeals to those who love 
to be out of doors and lake pleasure in the woods 
and the streams. It is full of the spirit of the forest 
and the Ynusic of the water. It has the freshness of 
ihc air and the quiet of the solitude far from town 
and city. — Reformed Church Messenger. 

The Growth of the Christian Church 

By KOBKRT H. NICHOLS, Ph.D.. ProIcMor oI Church 
History. Auburn Thcotogical Seminary. Two VoltUDca, 
ti.oo each ncl. 
Volume t, .\ndtnt and Medieval Cbriftuinitr. 
Volume 2, Modern Chrittianity. 

Intimate Letters on Personal Problems 

By J. R. MILLER. D.D. .Selected and arranged by John T. Fa»h. D.D. $i.as net. 
Miny <vf lho«e who aie privileged to read tbeie letter! will feel that a perionil meuace 
ta coming to them. 

Living Bread from the Fourth 
Gospel 

By WILLIAM IIIRAM FOl'LKES, D.D. $1.15 net. 
Devotional literature rcctivei a notable addition in an attrac- 
tive voUime arrangci] for daily use Ihruugh a year in Living 
Bread from the Fourlh tio'pel, by William Hiram Foulkei. 
A verae i> chosen (or each day. followed by a abort cxigrli- 
cal And devotional comment and a brief prayer. The .-luthor 
has the rare gift of condenacd writing and eingrnrnmatic en- 
prcssiun. In each page »ome aentence may Iw foui»d which 
mi^hl well be Ireanured in the mind a» a motto for the day. 
' — C ongrteatioMliU. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication 

(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
HaadqwBrtara ! PHILADELPHIA. W>th<r>f>ooa Bvildina 

KEW YORK CHIC ACO gKCINMATl NASHVI LLE ST. LOUIS 
1JU4 rHANDSCO I Awr BOOK ANY PUBLISHEK ) PITTSSURCH 




SCHOOLS 



Berkeley Sctiool 

Boarctliiit and I>iiy School for Boy 
7fld BT. aadWSST KND AVS . NXW YO&K 

ntll YI AK 

OflCTi hairline fwpll* all eh« ntucririunal kftd todal jd- 

Tliuruu|li pf^tWiOii Iwf io4kCC, tctPTlTItC vlw»l«. Iwti- 
«»1 ir*»«roi»<ni ftca-Vm^ Abvotntety moAmwJxn- 
tiftc •Quipmrni anil rurrtralum. 

$;iuitrMtti CMtmhgtf Vfem Afp-fic atiett 



liniY IMPERIL HEALTH o» horn -deirl. br con- 
ftheme.ii la iiulfr ttid iu^erb*ue4 icQckiI roomi, end 
txpomrt to i«v«rp wn4^t. when •! 

ROLLIIMS 

norida'a OidMt ColUg* Al Winter Parb 

ia«r can live out at Aoott. lad ban best hiRnicfion w4 carr. 
•licit C041 than al hoflnr? Collec'. Aridcrav. Maiir. Ci' 
prvtlton. Arl. Bu«lar»«— trftclt. gull, hoiitnt. CTiBniiiua. 
•Ihirlicl. PrH IV. F. BIJkCKMAN. PI. I) . I.I. [) (Obti 
liti.. Vale. CoiLill. BrrMc). gclcr lo HmJIW B*. TnaHa; 

CAt.IFOKN'IA. ijMADKla. 
CALIFOSNtA HOSPITAL 

S^kcsai f^r JVurMtr. Thrae leualnc pnlMtfoa krirA^i 
p*mif in CAlifastnM'ft bcAutJaut titr. Mf<1tm. surg^c^J. Maccnnv 
L»e Lwl lUr Oc|Mn»e«t. Ill>j«rat<4t l>ooklK it**, Wnt? M«t 
|Vir«a<ir. Altn n tra v»ia|> own 1 Jiii^ Scboal K^ukuln ' 
sttmiltcd tt> a two imn' csura*. 



EL.ISE: DUFOUR 
REVniMIC DANCING and DRAMATIC PA.VFOMIME 
Dratwing Room Programmes 
Cluaa anil Prtvalc LeaaoM 
■B Madison Avenue New York 



RmNG THE PHOTOPLAY ^™ 

TNC HOMC COKRCSFOMOCNCK SCHOOL 



"HOME-MAKING. THE NEW PROFESSION** 



; it h rwi'Ii. C<M>lcrr>, 



Tir..l-|.. tliil.lir.i; » [ 

>«:>ilir tarfkiiitf -ttit ucL f^M paMJ' 

Aaaloa SM •( Bmm EoaMio. U9 W«t CM SL Okm^ K 




What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Be ok Buyer 

IN amnl a«<uln4 Ui I li- 

icKltr vrfated and kotmd - BtatM* 
bf«ft WM k«MM iTMi ■>*. 



W «M to 
aa«M (or tvx , 
tmm IBM al tmf 



Sample Prices: 



lb* ik«a til 11^ W>.rld, aea 
TWIrT>>1>nI>r>. Ita 
Wtaainx mi lsut>*nWiirtk. IM 
Caiia<« o4 fXtn M»ll>n«i. Ifa 
lAmrr *r Ontmrr, t( tuIcl, 



r. 



ana hamt fMtfa at anr Wi*>»^ OrvUaiH* J 



B«fi(a Ubrtry, ■ eMh, 
pubU*b«r'a fl i m %* — mg 



itfkatfaaf 
" ftS—oij' - - 



iTaS-air ariM 4a> 



Get My Big, New Catalog 

M» firw raUl-*, »rnl ffr. f.r Ih- l^lir*. tfiU TOO f*Wm «• 

W *a 90 ••m aa tfcaa— w*» a« It i« ■ r«ur«« In ltl«r« 

aim. rrnac nau.>nattK««. 4al« w( Uvth and Aaatli «f mmlhcn. 
lb* aaiWor 'a IU« and abwdiaa iluntura. Ma. UBaiTlii* it 
•at* aaii UiiiMa^fc af atlwW *aluil w a ialad. 

I aari »nra MM JlTMt t* Ite baa4tea«r-1^ IaMAmJ ra«te 
- Um nrta ma» wte tnaMa Bp«a hM 'm worUi— 41m mmn »l»a 

«fUb*« hi* IMMWa — m4 MM «ka« la#IM*JMMV — UU* 
oUbvr nan In Amvrtra. K««rT hmt*> a«w and frm^, mmdmmmwtt' 
kMtf xtt vlMM yas - r«u tab* Um |nav« I imI iMfbbW. m4 
w-<tl<l ^^^^''* 2 lhaar JUa y lu 'l***** ttHunmi al mf a«- 

D«Tid B. CUi-kMO, Tk Book B^cf 



KXPKHIKNrKP KnjrlUb |f4.nrl*'womnn 

flprHtamlH 4-arp am] trainioK of littlp obil- 
dr<*n. rUy re(pr*?Dce». Mrs, D. The In- 

ilt'rM'ndrtif. 



THE OPPORTUNITY 



It offered at hvmr sad mi 
((na tor thf remiindcr ot 
reir br • xbcKil 9t hifh ftandinc. nr«r New York it kaif 
ritfi. A^drrif B. THE ISD6PEN0GNT. Nrm Vork. 
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INFORMATION ! 



The Independent tnvitet inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small ; the best routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
trips bv land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTH.\ RUFFNER HOTF.L 
CUfiF..MJ, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street. New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco. CaL, where personal inquiry may he made. Address 
inquiries by mail to 1NF0RM.\T10N, The Independent, New Yorlt 



THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 



Til* PiooMr Aaiarieu *'Cur«" for 
tkm Tr«AtmMt at HMit DItMM 




The GLEN SPRINGS 



A MiMraJ Sprinit Haallli Rcaart and 
Hoial Op*a All Tka Y«ar. Fl«* 
MiouW Walk Fmn WaUin* CWd. 

Midway l>tlw«<ni llie Crmt Lake* *nd thf Iltidson. A Th'inKini) Milcn of GixmI Roads racli.ite 
tlirouKfi thr I^-iVr Region. Aul<imobiliiiK, Brating, Fubing, Muiic, Dancing. WrU kept ;tnd 
»I-iri) <; If ( ..jrsc. Tennii t oiiru. rutiir.g Grnn*. 

I If r n||inu Elcctrlcil Eioipment. For [ke ircAtmcnt ot brirl diieite, rrtcunutlm. togr. diib«tri, ftlMf. 

itr. aearBlct4. dicnrivc diiofder*. tnemii. n<«rtxtAel)ia. dilCMCt cd tke oeivoal ■yitcm, tivcr 
in4 kidoert. we o4er sdTanUcH antiu^sed in l&ii counirr or Europe. 

For dtneriptirr bonkUtM oddrtM WM. E. LEFFINOWELI. , PrniJrnI, Wtlklai. M. T.. M »»»«• Like 



HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C 

Opan all tka yau, Uaal ellmata. Prirata Park 100 acraa. 

Writ, for fro«Jr/«r. H. W. FOSS, Mmwim 



Japan Tourist Bureau 

Imperial Govsrnment Rjulwayt Building 
Tokio, Japan 

Affordm Facilitiet CratU 

Information given 
Introduction* tuued 
Itinermriei arranged 
Ejtimatea furnished 
Booklet* luppUed 

If yon contonplule » (rip lo J«pin write to 
the New York Oftce. 

Japan Society, 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 



'•FLORIDA BY SEA" 
DIrrrI Service lo 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON . . t43.3« Round trip 

PHILADELPHIA »37 80 Round trip 

BALTIMORE . . (33,80 RotiiMI trip 

lnclii<linf{ meatt and stalcruon*. t>crtlt. 
Kmc Meimers. Beit fcnrice. 

Auiomobiln carried, WirclcM, 
Sttid for particulars, 

Mcreliants and Miners Trans. Co, 

W. P Turner. O P. A Bii iliiuore. Md. 




Tlkc Be»t Reiialar Serrlcaa 
ta EGYPT. INDIA. CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES. JAPAN. 
ADSTKALIA. NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round WorK 
Trip* and WInier Tour* 
la India. PENINSULAI 
S ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
FtUl Information fraa 

CVNARD UNI, 21 -24 SUto Str— t. H. T. 

iTetT'S live 

IN THE BIG PINE WOODS 
ITS HEALTH. ITS COMFORT. ITS PLEASURE 

PINE TREE INN, . LAKEHURST. N. J. 



Tour to South America 

Sail from New York Feb, t?. 1915. Tliree 
roontba. Small tarly. Send for Itinerary. 

EI3WIN C. ATKINSON 
ri* North lotb St.. Fbilade1t>hl* 



RHETORIC 

"It certainly nivcs mc preat plcasnre 
to recommend to tcichcrs everywhere 
the spcci.il merits of The Imii-pcnrtcnt 
for schoolroom work. \Vc use it week- 
ly in connection with our reRuLir Rhe- 
torical work. One-third of our Rhetori- 
cal period time is used for Current 
Rvcnts. Outlines of the week's events 
arc prepared from the maRazine. We 
find the news to be concise and very 
readable. The special articles are es- 
) pccially Rood, and the debate outlines 
are excellent. I am glad to commend it." 

Send for free pamphlet called "How to Uae 
The Independent In the Tcachlnc of Enxliab." 

THE INVCPtNDCNT. lit Wett 4Mi SIrMl. Ktw Tork 



poor in England and of the ryot in 
India. Fawcett, like Lincoln, was the 
man whom the common people loved. 

Houghton Mifflin. tZ-tH. 

A asnr to aociAuni 

Your Own Pay Envelope, by John R. 
Meader, is a series of letters addrest 
to John Smith, Worklngham. While ex- 
posintr minor Marxian fallacies, it is 
not itself entirely free from sophistry 
and argrumentative pettiness. Its home- 
ly examples and lack of rancor, how- 
ever, grive a certain value to its consid- 
eration of socialism's more simple prob- 
lems, 

D«Tifv-Adalr. 11. 
THZ BtnUUr BIDK or A BTATEBMAV 

A study of a statesman's personality 
is The Life of Thomas B. Reed, by 
Samuel W. McCall. The biographer has 
not escaped entirely a natural extoUa- 
tion of a man who was his friend; it is 
forttinate. however, that so much inti- 
mate detail of the human side of tha 
famous Speaker has been put into a 
book. To one who knows little of his 
reflective nature or fine literary .sense 
the work will be of more than u.sual 
biographical interest. 

Hoacbton Hilllin. ti. 

TRC ETOLimoN or inr 

In ChriBtianUy and Sin, Robert 
Mackintosh has outlined the difficult 
and much debated doctrine of sin his- 
torically as it emerfres in the Biblical 
literature and later Christian thought 
The modifications made by the theory 
of evolution are emphasized. The au- 
thor then makes a constructive study of 
the more important aspects and ele- 
ments of the doctrine. The volume is 
well worked out and suggestive, 

Scribner'a. 75 ccola. 

□ryoicnto vwclk bak 

Capsule essays, that have already de- 
lighted some five million newspaper 
readers, go to make up George Fitch's 
trenchant Sizing Up Uncle Sam. Their 
ingredients are bits of political history, 
national biography, economics, fads, 
drawbacks and bragging points, put to- 
gether with dry humor and a deft pen. 

Stokea. tl. 

THE SEASCHIXa ttUESTIOH OT THE TIKES 

According to Professor Walter Rau- 
schenbuBch, Christianity demands that 
love be made supreme among social 
forces and that the life of humanity 
be "organized on the basis of solidar- 
ity and love." His striking booklet Dare 
We Be Christians? is a stirring call to 
the followers of Jesus everywhere to 
substitute freedom and fraternity for 
coercion and cla.ss strife in social move- 
ments. 

Pilgrim rr«as. SS cenla. 

THE QtTEBT EOS GOLD 

The Treature Finders, by Oliver 
Clay, is a well-written supplementary 
historical reader, containing accounts 
of the principal voyages of discovery 
and exploration. There are ten chap- 
ters, including an account of the sea- 
rovers of the Far North lil-e Lief Eric- 
son. The environment in each chapter is 
excellently mainUined. The style is 
direct. 

Duffleld. tl.2S. 
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EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION BOX 

OONDDCTBD BY 

EDWASD BABLB PUBDITON 

INnEPENDENT EFTICIENCY BCSVICC 



on 



health, work, bu»in«ss, 
H/t wiU be an- 
l »v Mr, Furiitam, ikm tiu Que»- 
Hnt AM OP ty p tr mml UUtr. PUat« 
0»i^m$ fHMtimm to ono olkoot. When 



Mktr atia to • jMmoy or* umiHoiud, 
<A«y are not n»e0»aarUif mdoned. The 
Servicf, being a eUarvtg-kemte of in- 
formation, aanmta no r t t p mui UUtif 
Jvr others. 

14. Mn. M. p., Vew UUV' "M^ proMMn 
i* thu: How an mwi^** vtadlat «Bd *llt- 
dency to Ut-e <a the Mune koOMt The lilerature 
•f tho day In hcmvy with wute. bifcauM anuvMl ; 

1 dCTrtvirallKinir for tK* rnuon that whnt one 

„„_ 'hii. in*c<iTT)p"'^Hrn»rii wml'l 

S>0 Dot paMing thoufrfata in ervat numbcni tend 
1»jytM^^laM|^^ wt kacp our 

T"nr pfiint i<t n icrM"! oni'. Thp bnne nf 
ctiiinitu'ii i«» tt**i iiiiH'h midiii^ — Umi little 
thitikiiiic. tmi liltle f^-^ling, too little iloiuK. 
TliU chronic tondciicy of tlio sHitlr'iit, 
toward mvDtal gluttony and psycliic iiar- 
alyids, we are cndeururlnc to overcome by 
irablUhinc a chart or leHt or table, forcins 
action, with oooh article of oar aerieii. f, 
prrmitinlly, would rather see a man lift a 
little finfcr to help bimaelf or fain nelKhlMir 
tiuw iwd ■ library of pale, proud, the- 
oriea— ond alay glaed to hia chair. \Vi- all 
ne«l iiower — not petlantry : an>l .'•hall wel- 
ctinip niicKmitloni) atvordinirly. The S.t- 
rice rtojnimenda few bnoltn, only thow 
MMbr to meet a apeciftc need ; aiming 
nncr to tbnn peraond connectioua be- 
iwinlnn aad the ouiot «M« Kflkiw- 



IL Mr. C. W.. Ceonrfa. "I iImmiU IDm to aak 
•baM tba tpaca and attention you arc aoinB to- 
Ci«* to tlx Bflteimry Momrment in th* futur*. 
Our rompany ia intcmlrd. and would Uke to 
an th* infomution poaaibk on thi« aabje«t." 

The amount of apace that we shAl] icive 
to thia mibject will be larcely (ieterinilieil 
lU oar rriidersi' intprcst in what we present. 

A aeries of articlea, cirinc the newest and 
tiest Mm oa Peraonol Bncieiicr. written 
by the DIractor of the Serrlce, will be p«h- 
li>!i'Hi, onr n m>>nth. \ siynop^tij* of tlu'M^ 

aril. Irs ui-[ I n plii>li.«lii'il. in it 

booklet cuutainiuc the aympoaium on Klfi- 
dnqr froat oar NovwDwr SMh iasue, 
aad aloo a reprint of **!%• Trtuupb of 
Uta Han Who Acta" — for which SO many 
«( our. friends liiivc been aaktng. The 
price of thv booklet la 10 cents. Order aa 
many copie* from the Scrrice as you care 
to diatribute. Joat write "Send Efficiency 
boolUet." and encloee amount due. 

The Question Box will be continued, 
and mude .ti viirii-<|, InterextinK and helfi- 
ful ii« |ni-.sil>li.. New feature* are umler 
vuy »ii<i will Im' Mtinounced from time to 
time in tbeae columns. 

K. Mr. K E K . Wyomlne. "Can you r^fer 
tti'- t I A ir ■ -I iri:iil coyr*c in .Htrrnitrrniihy T I 
flriri M.>.rlf h.iiiiI'LjLiii^pii ty t ho •.tn:c I hnvr tn 
cunaume at the ty|i«wrlt*r, in raaklDs out r»- 

■ - me. .1 — mehA 



Write the International Correspondence 
BchiMils, Scranton, Pennsylvniiui, fnr dftiiil« 
on thia matter. SteuucrMphv is hurd to ' 
learn by mall inatruction — the knaci: of | 
ndnf your band* and the machine ia Inrae- , 
Ir nmrwMm nd IwltaHnn. If yoa uo | 



Vonomon or 

ATBADCKS 




NATtOIUI. 

at New York. ID 



•tat* tt New T«(k, at 
I nmiikir n. 



Loan* and 'Hw'inntP 

<i»-i\lnfi, 

r. S. bi>i)d« drp.rtitl,'*! to arcnre 

elnmlattou ipsr valui*^ 

L*. a. boodfl to aecuro 11. 8. de- 

poalta tpar iraiae) 

SMida, aMailtltib eu., oa kut 



Ikiadl. amrlllea. etc.. 
■a eollattTil tor HUt* ar< 

depoaiia III. 8. poaial aav- 

lnil« i*xrliMl«<4lt ....^.j 

Babacrtptloo to Btoefc at 

rnX hroTfr Bank 

I^'^w «im>Hnt unpttld.... 

itBiikliij; li I'.it*' 

Iltj'- frtrtu K<'«1>'r:il II. fcTT," Hunk 
lyuv fn>m bonka niifl boiikrn 

<(ilb,*r tbnn atHW*- 1 

OutalOi* i-li'^kR atul Mh,>r caab 

Iti-ma. tlixi.tiiaa2: tractloaal 

rurrtMK-r. 90.440 

m^-rka ■iir tianka la the mrnm 

cits or towm aa repoetiac 

bank 

Bxeban^ea for <1earlna flaoae.. 
Nntea of other natloaal banka 
Lawhil Bwary letNT* la bank: 

tSfrSTleiider' mm! !!!!!!!!!! 

Anxxanl paid rni areaual of anh- 
arrlntlon <o tlflO.OM>.000 (old 
fund a4it*aer1lHHl 

l.«-aa amooat, If aay. returned to 
•ubaerlber 

Reiteaiptiaa fand with V. S. 
Tnaaaier (aat men tkaa 5 
par atal. a* diNlalloa).... 

Dm tnm 0,9.''^ 



8O,000uOO 
1,000.00 

MT.60t.00 

w.soo.oo 

4aoiooo.ou , 
tn.4mMo 
mkOMkao I 



1.M&.81I.00 

iao.SM.oo 



2.Sno no 
tll.ooo 00 



CapKal atoFk paH to. 

Hiirnlita fiiDil 

I'linlTiili-d pmllia. 
RrM'rri'il f,>r (axe 
(Hrriitntlnji Dotea. leaa anioont 

mi hnncT and la tivaanry for 

nYlfiniiikMi or In tmiwu . . 
Dtip tn tianka and hankcra. . . . 

IMrWf'wU unpaid - , . 

IVniaiMl d«>rHMtU«: 

IniilrUlunl (l«'pnetta aubject to 
cli-ck 

Ti^rlini'StPA of il.'ivMilt dae la 
!>'«» tban :io dajra. ......... 

Certtlled ebeeka 

Caabler'a ebeeka natataadJac 

Tnlted RUtve defwatta 

Out* aad mntelpal 
•tata 



M.OOO.OO 

ii.sai>,tor.i4 

MMAjOO 



12.T34.Ma.T0 

«l4.ono.oo 

S4a.M0.T8 
nO.M».ST 

1.000.00 

«•.•».» 

B.ora.00 



Tout J.'18.07«.73«.7H 

Stale i>r V'-nr V"rli, r..urirv ..f N.-w Ynrk. aa. : 
I. II. II l'i)«l.:.T.. r,.M,r if \t.r »t«>v^ 
named bank, do aolroial/ awear that tba 
■bof* ata W iO t l» Ma to «M katt «r ar 
keuwledte aad ketter. 

n. n. rawBIa OMMir 

Rqhaf-rlVil and avnm to MkN M fMO 
Ttb day of JitDuary, 101&. 

rH.VN K, V,-<'\RTHY. 
Kotarj rntillc. 2.«l», N. T. Co. 

Corriil A ttaat: 

EbWAOD Towanso, 
mum aPAOoira. 



Nirtk Daluta Fn 

Mwtgages 

Are relieved from the constant 
fluctiiation of gOMnl clasi 
scctiritiea. 

Farm Mortgages secured upon 

land, till- prime factor of tlic 
country's pro.'^iK.Tity, made iti an 
old settled coimtry, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortf^ai;c!> 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or princ^, fb«l tfie 
careful inmtor eveiy warrant 
and guarantee of ainolvtt ae- 
curity. 

Write for particulars. 

WALTER L WILLIAMSON 

LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 



Tke Maikattu 

Savings Institation 

M4-A4C Broadway, Cor. Blcteker SL. N. Y. 

1S7UI SEMI-ABMUAL DIVIDEND 

Dccenihcr 8. 1914, 
The Trustees o: thti In«iii-.:lioi^ It;ivc de- 
cl.irc't irtcrrit (liy the rulr-, cr.titlcil thereto) 
al ilir rv.r o( TUKtE A.NU u.NKHALK 
PER C'KN I', per annum on all aums not cx- 
eacding fj.ooo remaining on depoail <lurin« 
lha three or tU aMotko oodiaa «• Ibo jM 



i«tSa draw iaietMt icaai Jrntttf i* 191s. 
•I08CPB anii^ 

COMRMIT M. BUD^ 1 
AKTRtnt 8TIU8« Aeft 



* MTZRS TOBACCO CO. 

at. Imola. Me.. Deevmber 3U, iai«. 

The iranafer imeka of Ike l a a lil a ieO • par afat, 
bnada of Ucartt * M/*ta Twaiii Oaanaar wn 
al IS o-Fioek. M.. Jaanair uuTKr ifca 
nt of iBieraat «■ aaH kaadK daa F i^iiag 

. lOlS. aad will raapm al M ol-cMt. A. H.. M( 
raarr S. 10I&. 

T. T. AKfrnWON. 



KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 



city ol I 



York. Borougk •! 

Undivided 
orricxaa 



jri iAX n r,\inrniLI>. Preoldeat 
jj'i.nN r. r.'kiiu'niU) > 

\VII.I.I.\M ll.«HK.M':X8, I mi 
1 1 W MeWIUJAMS I 
WM. J WABON, JB., ' 

WAI.TKR R. miKU, 

ritwARii I mxiu 

r.r.it V, iiiuiwKIl 
►■BKIiKKIi K I.. rRASrOBD 
nOIlDRT .\. IlH\SI>M.K 
Jt l.HN M. rAIIK'IIILD 
Jt l.lAN P. rAIK< HILD 



THOMAS ni.AKK. Rrer^larj 
HOWAHII l>, J(K>!eT, Aa«I, B.T'y 
J. NOIUIAN CARPBNTBR, Troat 

«aoaaa v. 



TaxTvrsBS 



WII.r.lAM IIAKKNMa 

jo.<iKPii nriiKR 

WHITMAN W KEKTON 
D. W. MrVVlU.IAMS. 
REN'RY A. MISVEIt 
CHARLES A. ODraOBn 



enARi.i» K. pvRKimi 

B. B. srnARMANN 
iOHN K. !«-HMAnRRB 
ORWAI II U- I III. 
WIIN T I NIH l("i>t)r» 
W, M VAN \MiKN 

JOHN J. n'iLt.iAM.1 

I.LE\V ELLEN A. WBAX 
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BBPOKC OP THE CONUlTluN uF TIIE 
OHma OTATBS TmUST COMPANY 

or NEW yOKK 
at Ua elaat of Uiiin. «« tb« aiOi tv tt 
DMtakei. MI4: 

nESOflUES 
stock and bomi Invi^tiufats, 
Tubllc M-ruritIci I tf^tk value. 

|l, 111,2301. mnrki-l Tulw. . 1 1.1 211. 000. OO 
PrlTat« •i*«iir)tli's Ibuok rmlae, 
$I0.IM.!ISS). market Taliw lo.31T,ian.no 

Boat i»t>|i> ..n iK'd l.lTiO.unj DO 

MortKiiK' • onri-l 3.e34.«S.0O 

LiMUM ami ill.ci^uiitt flMBNtf 

ot^T collatrtal »,Ma,mi.SO 

Unns. dtwoant* aaA MN* Mr- 
clMar4 not wcantf If aaOat- 

rnil ».2»1,7«8..«5 

Iliif fwtm apciroTtil rracrrr de- 
poAitarU-a, l<>a« ani'juut i-^f itff- 

■..In l»,TUiJ.llI2.35 

8||>-«I>- <C"ld n-rtlDcataa) 4,eOO,<IOO.aO 

U<ild KuMi L'ontrlbutlDa OrtU- 

cat.-. T7 .325.50 

Othrr aao-ta. 

Arrmmt Intmat «BI«fr4 as 
buaka at rioaa af Iwa l aaw 
an akata «aia ■Mlt-W 

Total .....|HiiHI.1M.M 

LlAfllLITia 

Capital atorli IMMtMA.OO 

Bnrplua uii inarlirt TaUtaa. 

ffurploa fund.... UMNbOOO.OO 

DiWllTMrd praaia Bittkin.«« 

aarvliaa oa baak aalaaa 14.Bn,42I.4« 

*a MIowK 
Daa Haw York Mata aaT- 

toga kaaka iJKMK n 

OIkar Aapoaita dw aa as* 

a e a t « r. admlalalialMv 

guardian, rrn-lvrr. Irua- 

tp.", e»»liil«ltlf.-. or dc- 

(nallorjr 1.98%ni.lt 

Otti- r .I'l-'Nlt. iK-rurt'd by t 
i f av... t. If. 8. 

l'.>>.-xi S:tTii<fc'^ 'rniatooal gHHBK.41 

N.it :.r. r. rr^-ti. xn f.:>llciira; 

II. , , aback tlMMMLM 

Tilt.. i-.nti.. (-i-riifleala^ 

• I1.I .'iwr iii'ixxii*. tka 

ifiiviii. til .,r ubirli cannot 

1. ):<il.v >>' ri'qalrrd Willi- 

In thlrtr dars •,M8.SW-M 

Otbrr n-rllScatM at drpaaU •JtTl.DM.TZ 
l>u* traat roniianlra. banka, 

and bankrn UMHW-ftT 

Olhrr tUMUtlaib Tli.: 

' far tiiM aad aa. 

istmal tntartd an 
bnaka at cloaa ct boataen 

ail abifc data Tltt-MO .12 

•Maatad naanad 4la««iaMSMB2^ 

TMal •NlMV.IM.M 




AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

A Diviiiciirl of Tu" Di-Ilarv per sli-irc 
will be pLiil on Friil.iy, Lisuiiiry 15. igis. 
to sifH-kholiJcri 01 ricorJ at tlic clfisc 01 
business on Thursday, Drcrnilicr 1014. 

G. D. MILNE. Treaaurcr 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Four Per C«nt. CoUaterai Tnut Bonda 

Ci-i-,-|Kin'l f'nni !lirT Sr>Ili|», piiy.lflV !l>- tllri! 

tcma on Januiirjr 1, 1915, at the oRicc of Ilia 
Traaiatcr_ia Near Yncli arill ba said hv the 



kpcn nnd dpft, ynii mn; HMCMd. Go 
and miikc ttip trial. 

la lliiTc no iitiblic ntrii<i|jrn|ih*r in your 
town will) niKilil KiigKi'Mt thi* right book* 
for Ikmii*' Mtuil.r. ami who would coach yoa 
for a aliKht fee'! AlwayH liiok arouod you 
bpfnrf ankiiiK hrlji fn'ni 11 diatancr. 

Il;ivi> J,. 11 iiivrstigiiiiii Ktrnol.v-p.T. the 
new Khort-band ayntcrn uniog KngUah let- 
(•■ra oBlyT Wrtta tlM StvnotTlw Cam 



-■0 WMt 

«itr. 



Strwt. New 



n. Mr*. R. B. S.. VInrinla. Tear fliat arti- 
cle waa like an oprn door thru which a graat 
litrhl ahonc. The writer daaifaa for haiMlfi >• 

band and thm aona tba nML. , 

or aiudrina Efllctcnry. Wte an 
ol yaar haafcar* 



Win 70a pardon um for MIfRMtllMC that 

in TOiir plan "f •^tmly ymir own pffirionry 
«i>tni-x fir»t, lliHl • f v'lir rhililri'ii next, tliiit 
of your buatwui] la»t? Vou are the mold- 
ins inSntMt m tltf 1W«i of ymr boya 
you mnat be tMr exampto. la atr«B|ttli at 
iK'iirt. hpiid nnd hiitid. If ymi «i«h lo help 
your hiiiliatnl in hi» work. y.'U ii.inlil n-ail 
till- liitr- iiiMIrt of The lAidien' Home Jour- 
vol. I'hilmicipkla. abowtng mrtlKKlB that 
wirca hare nacd in hclpinK to mak<- nnd 
Kivp moDpy for the home. But an tnotluT 
and hoHupwifc yoti nrr- rhli>fly r*»|>on«ibl«>, 

Arr- yimr rhililifii xmall? Tlicn write 
to Mrs. Miiry rjimplii Hire, Hotel Brunn- 
wii-k. Ilo>tiin. .Massjiohu-iettn. for di-tails 
of the l'':ithors' nnd Mother*' Club, of 
whi'h «ln' i« pri'«id<'nf and founder. The 
Niilii.ii!.! <'tnl«l \V4-lfiiri> (V.mnritt.>.\ 'JOO 
I'ifili .\v.Miiii'. Ni u- V"rk l'it.\. iiiiiy give 
yiMi tmiHirtant reforeun-s on rhild train- 
ing Hid protection. 

la there a mothen' cltilt.-or n wotnnn'g 
dub, in your (own? If »i. join it. Tf 
not. write to the Kilitor. \miri<'in Clih 
Woaiaii. 9S Wcat Thirty-ninth Street. 
Near Jmk CHy, Im aamaationa on bow 
to form attPb a eluK Then orgnniae it. 

WhiTn i« the niiirent hrnnrh of the N«- 
tiiiiinl HiMi>i-wive!<' I/enuiie? Headqaarter* 
arc Ht 'J-"i Went Korty-lifth Street, New 
York City; and you will in-iuin-. if in- 
tereKted in pure food, winitnry kIihiix, fair 
pri<'e«, and right reI«tioni«hip« U-tween 
dealer* nnd houaewive*. Kxoellent ideaa 
iiin.v Im' h.-irt frnm the Serretiiry of the A»- 
luK'iiited ClilbK "if Ihiinestic Seienri^, eiire 
of \alioniil Fonii Mnijnzinr. 4,' Wcat 
'i'hirty fourth Street. New York Pity. 

Do .\oii rend flonil TJnuKfkrrping Mag- 
azine? If not. send fifteen cent'i for a 
oipy. to the publiriition offii'es iil 119 \V<'«t 
Kortieth Street. New York t'ity. And 
now if, pi ri hnin i-, your hoiixe be not over* 
run with liii— iitnre and the patience of 
your hiixli;iii'l txlmniti^d. we will refi-r yon 
to books !iihI uiii(;;i!',in''-i 011 v\.>nj,in mf- 
fragc— of which there be 11 cuHirient num- 
ber to aaJi* cverjr foaailismi man in your 
town wlab for the oM daya of woman'a is- 

rffiriener. To some waBm elBcicnrT la 
pi'iu'e. tn others it la rCVolntllM. wUdi 
does it mean to you? 

Regarding my writinga. tlie'7 have bad 
aevenil piihlNhera. but moat of the TBfioua 
eilitiinin hiive bwti exhniisted. Naw cdl> 
tliins will KiK.n hf on the press. Ton Will 
be notified wiieu tbey are ready. 



IS. Rev. W. C 1- WaiMaglan. -U thrm Ht> 
erature aa Uw amwtatlen of the principle of 
■rirnlific nanaavaiaot to eboTth work, and <■ 
«i y of thla ttteratUK of value?" 

Siifiitifie ninnnrement hii« not yet bi-nn 
Mitisf:ii-tiirily HC|>lii-<l in . hur. Ii Ti 
iny kuowli'ilm'. there are no iidnpiatv U'oliii 
on the snli ei t. 

You hiivi- niiide n fnif bi-cinning, in yonr 
"Civir iiinl Itiliui.'iii l"i-<lernlion." .'n 
wliii-e li t"! vlii';iil >"!! wr .lr. iiv A iini .n 
of tills kiuil. fiirnu'd nnmns the eluiri'heu 
of v.'iriouK denominations nnd the civic tiud 
Inj*!!!^" Hubs of your city, has in it won- 
fifrful p<*^*;!lti!lrtt"< f.tr m.'iliini; the church 
|ir:ii'tii :il .nil! tin- \v ..r1il "jii ^1 1 tiiil— A cmn- 
binntion devoutly to l>e dcMred. 

Social aervire fcatairea. hniente advin^ 
houaahflM hel|i«i and paycwMogieal trala> 
lagi ihould ba iatcgral parta at 



chureh progrnm. The humnn Bonl ennnot 
fiinrtion properly in n weak or ailing 
boily, with an unhHinneed or unUMil brain. 
HertHlilury influeuoe, wmug nsutMeiationa. 
ill-cbo«cn f<n>d uud drinlc. poor drculation 
and impoverished blood-supply, make more 
havoc with our lives fhiin "oriKinnl ain" 
ever dreimieil of, I,.'t v.ut riiunh be a 
eorini serviii" center, where the great qu«a- 
tlona of the day — such as [loverty, nneoi- 
ployment. health, vocational training, baai" 
nefs priniiples, mtiy be freely ilisriiRs<"<| ; 
nnil wlifre the reiil iirohlenis nf inilividu- 
alx. iuKide and outside your iiarticular 
church, may be aquarely met aad aolved. 

Write the American Institute of Social 
Servile, SI' Hible House. New York City, 
for piii ti. iil:irs of their nni'iiie work alonf 
these lines, also for list of the bu<iiui by 
Dr. Jiwiuh Stning. A boolt. BtaUh mm 
Happinrm, by Bishop Samuel Pallowa, 
2:$44 Monroe Street, t'hinieo. descrtbca 
some of the remarkable results of ttkO 
chureh clinic foundeil by Bishop Fallow*, 
which aims at spiriliinl growth by menu* 
f>f )i strong Im^Iv nnd n Hear mind. Itev. 
W. John .Murrny. of ll.'! West Eighty- 
.Mvciith Street. New York I'ity, conducts 
a .Men's l')th' ieni y Club under the nuaplOM 
of his i-liiin fi. .'iiiij niik-lil l»- willing to glTO 
details of Its fiiAiiiitioii au'l s4>ope. 

1 do not know of any Itetter way to en- 
list the support of the men of your city 
than by ornanirinK such a club. We will 
help you, if <!.-.iie.l, ill drawing np u tenta- 
tive plan, and will coGiierate to the fullest 



uve ptai 
poaMla 



19. Mr. 3. W. E,. New ToriL "A Mood af 
nine, twentr-dahi ycara of aa*. baa baaa aao> 
nrcted with the ImJ departmrnt of a Inraa eo^ 
peratian. He ha* b««n •neeaMful in hka wuHu 
l><it <km not like lha law. A lapaUbta chaiMar 
analr>( telb him h« la aat balk tar Ike law. Ii 
br loo old to chanae Ma watfct Ha ii • 
vcrslty araduata." 

No nan la too old to efaania Iil wndt. 

Some of the world'a greateat men did not 

begin their real work till they were paat 
forty. 

However, a sudden or op«'n rhnnge would 
be unwise, piirtieulnrly if your friend haa 
a family to aupiairt, or other iiersounl ob- 
Ugattona to meet regularly. A large ci>r- 
poration abowa many avenues to effective 
work, apart from tlie l;i\v. \\'hy not invesri- 
gate (iilii-r i|r|nrliiii n(v. nilli 11 \i.'U lii-st 
to hlenilinc the IikhI oeeiipiition with a 
more nmgeniul ou<> — then gradually drop- 
ping the law and transferring? 

Your friend might study on this pl;in out- 
>iile of olhie hours (hen olTer to help the 
chief of the department he seleetK, without 

nnuneratioD. Tbia. however, aliovld be cn- 
tirely a personal matter between tbeae two 
men the <s>ri«iration shonM not he in- 
fornieil of llie .■irriUuceiiK iit until .1 v.icnney 
occurs io the new line, and the lawyer ii> 
raody to ao ft. Moat awmimai 
to Iniwfatimia mMiikg,tMr 
ahorfrai^tad pnllcr. bat ooa to ba i 
with. 



uach li ai iiwaii l b» jroor EOciner mvmt% 
aivaa a goad view of tlw naadb ana tapaattlaa 
of haaHM natun. Bat haa tlia aaaral a l t ai aiil 



to. B<v. C. J. B.. diin. 
iavTvaad by jroar 



na phMa la that scbemeT Can catr BIW b* faiitr 
dav i la iw d and nUHaad without the apiritita) prin. 
ciplar Whan Paal aald 'I ean do all thlnaa thru 
Christ Who strtnclbeneth nae.' did he not realize 
the hiithaat idea] of human dBcirnry? I am aure 
that your work will ba wry uacful and «rll 
appreciated." 

There can be no real efflciency without 
spirituality. .\ni| every ti-<-hni<iiI ineilnMl 
must be fouinh 4 ^n :i tiior:il pi ii:> iple. I'.iit 
the aniritual life is not 11 thing of dogmas 
—it la a thing of deeda. Too many pei>ple 
think of religion ns a kind of emotional 
bsilloon. in wl.ich they <-:in float laxity 
nniohi; tlie ilri-.ini . 1 of niornl silpine- 

DesK. Spirituality Is energy, or it i« notb- 
inc. Tba KIMe ia tba greatmt beak ever 
written hMranaa it la the record of the 
greiltest deeda eVef done. Whnt we .nre 
trying to find and tme is the |K>\ver m tlie 
■ouree of nil true religion. But we add 
glHeiire. we practise health, we teaih i>sy- 
vbology, nnd we adminiater commouaenne 
in larie doaaik 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 

"A book destroyed thru legitimate 
hm has folfillad its ileatiny," wya Paul 
LeO&mig in Us KmttMmium dmr B&eh- 



iTHWilm w flf sMV uid two 
potten of the Public Library, Binning- 
bam, England, are at tlie front with 

the British army. 

The first rejrularly orfranized library 
•eliool in Germany was opened on Octo- 
ber 12, 1914, in the Uoch Schule fOr 
Frauen in Leipzig. 

The Municipal Reference Library of 
New York City, which is a branch of 
the New Yoric Public Library, issues a 
w«akl]r magazina for circulation among 
tlia oflldals and empl^yaaa of « the city 
of N«w YorlE. It cootaina a dawified 
liat «f neant a4dltloina to tfaa library 
and notea on nattera of ennmit in- 
terest. 

The Public Library of Jersey City, 
Kew Jersey, has published three pam- 
phletf! describing the form of govern- 
ment of the state, county and city in 
■which the lihiarj' is situated. Thp.He 
monographs outlir.f the form of gov- 
ernment and explain the duties and 
powers of offlem in tin eUy, mnty 
and state. 

Recently in this column it was stated 
tkat tha Hotd Simtoii, Cincinnati, is 
th« aseond bote! to imtaU • library f ir 
Hm ttaa flf tti yatnas. It appears th.it 
«0Mr hnldi ImUm Oa SInton and the 
ToonliM^ Mtablr dia Fatker Bboae in 
Boston, tha BUtanora in Naw Toik and 
llM HoWl StKtiar hi DatnU;, «Mb have 
tahtsUo Hhtacfta nad nra iMOingr lists 
of boolcs to ba plaead in aaeh guest 
room. 

At the Cnnferenre of Teachers of 
Journalism held at Coluniljia Univer- 
Rity on December .'iO, Mr. H. M. I^yden- 
burg. Reference Librarian of the New 
York Public Library, presented a plan 
for preserving newspaper files, which 
on account of the wood-pulp paper used 
now disintegrate in about ten yearts. A 
coBunltlaa was appointed by the Con- 
tetnea to asamin* and raport on the 
'vatioos plana amga s to d. 

At a neant naating of Ika laagoe of 
Ubnuy CoaunisMoaa iisld la Naw York 
<atr It was stated that the Now York 
Slata Library is preparing a list of 
books for nae in prison libraries. The 
New YorIc Library Association has had 
a Committee on Libraries in Prisons 
and Reformatories for several year.s, 
and lil)rarian> jjcnerally are intere.sting 
thcnKselves in the movement, which 
tends to make prisons fofomiatory 
rather than punitive. 

To tfKMe users of libraries who hava 
baaa appalled by the si7.e of public card 
catsdoga, the discussion at a recent con- 
ference of eastern college librariana, 
bald at Columbia University, would 
bava bean intarsating. Saveral means 
bjr whidi Hm sIm of die catalog might 
ba rednesd ware aasgastBd, among them 
tha poesibUity of ptibllablag a tttle-a- 
Una Hnolypa sing catalog in book form, 
to ba lavliad (juarterly, Jnst as tha tde- 
phoaa tfiaetoilBS are Mvlaad. 



OTTO T. BANNARD. President 



M()l!Tl\n:U .\ KI i-KNEB, 1 

FREDERICK i. IIOR.SB. >VlwPfHM«lU 



<'Il.M[I.I--<« K IIAYDOCK 
ARTdl'B 8- CIBKM. 



OTTO T. BASntABn 
8. PKADINO tlRnnOK 
JAMBB A. BUAIB 

MnRTtvBR K. BPnrinHt 

JAMES C. roUl.\TR 
ROBERT W .1.- K'lUK.sT 
JOHN B. ntJNSI*) 
JOaRPH p. OaATC 
BgWMOT ^gPCTiaia. 



T, K. HOP V 91 VI' 

ARTnt-R ri-RTMs jxvm 

FHKriKIUC 11 JSNNINOS 
WALTKIl JKNNIV08 
rH.lISCKY KKin* 
I>.^RWIN I'. KrN<!SiaT 
JOirN J. MITCHELL 
JAKm PARIICUIS 

r. pRRRim 



MRW a raiPFB 

e. P.MIMAI.RR PBMITICa 
RCMTM) n. UANOOIlPa 

NORMAN- B. RBUI 
DEAN SA<li: 
B. AYMAR SANr*l 
JOSBPn J. HI.<«TM 
JOtfN W. STBBUNO 



srnxjiAii 

TtttRBT 



Statement, January 1st, 1915 



K£SOUKCES 

Cub ta <>««• aaa feMka...... tn osi.ts 

Loan* on ooHrt—J iJ.Ci70 ;!4 42 

Biill ptin:)l*Md 9,073 735. 

Bomli aiid mortnc** t.STI.MO.XX 

MUM 



LIAniLITlES 



OkpltU MMk 

Siu^aa ui4 mtMUak pnSts. 

Depoiiu 

Chflqats outsund^-ie 

Rc««rv«il tux '-.txiih 
aU.«U.M latarwt Mrabla 



$a COO.OM.QO 
II b9J,?iJ6.«9 
i7.1(«.2M.t7 
TM,M«.M 
M.OM.OO 
H.tM.M 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 

OP NEW YORK 

54 WALL STREET 
HUMCHt nimr.aiCOIID SIUET AND MADBQH AVBWB 



iCIssaef 



91, ISM 



RESOURCES 

Bonds &■ Mortgages $43i.o'^7S 

Public Securities, Mar- 
ket Value io,toii,o8i.77 

Other Seciuitics, llar^ 

ket VaHie 3Si4S4.^^ 

I->ans S3,3l^7MJ4 

Keal KnMI< 1,9^,013,84 

C.ish on li.iijil in 

ri,>nk.s 33.Jf* r4').'o 

Accrued Interest l,oi2,>S7..'i 



LIABILITIES 

Capital Slock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus 15.000.000.00 

•Undivided Profits t,0I0i4S7.5t 

Deposits I04j8B)Ml^ 

Reserved for Taxes.... 150^091.1$ 

Accmed Interest 8a9,M3jM 

Sccretafy's Cbeda 



Total 



$i«3,978,a96.54 I Total 
«, teis, ekMfsd to Vteli ai 



.$ij3,97Mj6.54 
I tUs 



OPPICERS 

lAHCS N. WALLACE, PraideM 
E. FRANCIS HYDEjVte»-rt«.d«it pUDIiY OLCOTT «. Vlee-Prctident 

BENJAMIN a MITCHELL. V.«-Pr«ideni GEORGE W. DAVISOM. Vice-PiMMlait 

MILTON FERGUSON, S«rcUry 

FRANK B. SHIDT, Al«tt»ni .S<yreUry _ r. P, .STAI.LNECHT, 

FREIiERIC J. FULLER. AmimaiU SccictAry 



F. WM. mOLROPF, Braaeh. 



h KMMScr 

H. CHOI 



OLT, AiriMant Secretary^ 



LEASY. Av.i.iiri M,i 



WESTINGHOUSe 

Elaetrlc ind KuafMtadat OommaT. 
k dlrldrml uf ni. p»» eMt. on tli<- (DSkniON 
atock of Ibia Compnity for llw qit^rt^r *'r.<tlns 
IMS. St. lOt^ will lol'l ->"<> 1''>1'>. to 

■twkfetlMm a? record ■» <>r i'' - '1. ii>t< 

11. I>. .sUl li;. Trill. ur*r 
New York. Dpt. ». 1911. 



Thr annnal mr^dnr of tin. «ttK-kli'iltl,'r« uf thr 
fnrpormtltwi. kixt«n >■ H< nrj- Itnimlki-. Inr . t«T 
th" iinrpin*,. «if fli'^-tlni: illrf<t,ir» «tnl lrBii..iiI Hi; 
mit-li oth*T buatlH-KK ■< may pr^itM-rlx coin.' N f-r,- 
th.«< martilic WIU ti^ b<'lil ^>i> thp twfntr (iritt d^r 
JaJMMf^. ISIS, nt 2 p. m. at ttx* ulYloi. of t)i>> 
(Virnofttliih leS-llu ,'<>-«<!iith Kf-nnr. N<Kr Vark 
CJtt. BE.NRY ROXetKB. I.NC, . 

Pm AUwrt BoMOCk Sce>7 



AMERICAN uemr a traction 

COMPANY 

The B'-'urd of Ditcx'tor? 01 tlie alvjvc t'onipiany 
at a incctinK held J.iruuty 5, igit, drcLirrtl % 
cash Hividpfid of < hic and One Half Per Ccflt. 
(.t</i'"i) on the Prrfcrrr.l .St.icli, a Cjsli DWU 
drrri „l' Twii .ind <>iic-Il..U Pcf Trnl. (.•' , 
on U-c ( iHrifiTun Stock, and a dividend of Two 
and One Half (;': .t >h.nrc5 of I'omninn .Slock 
on CTcry One Hundrctl (niol share* ,ii rnmmflo 
Slock ouutandinn. all (uy iblc Fclinury 1, 191$. 

Tkc TnBifer Booki will chMe at j P. M. m 
Jwmn ti, ISIS, and «fll reopen at is A. M. 
M Fwreuy 1. >si$. 
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VRI INPBPINDBNT 
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AdariiclhbBliianuKeCo. 

AllwHt liU M.H W«U M.'. Im Ink 

lai«r«i tMloit Mirlat liltal Tra*i»«Hall» 
RUk lad Will liioe Fillclct Makiaf L*tl Pir- 
•bit U Ewoc OtltaUl CaulriM 

OMttend by tki Slatt af Nt« Tot* In I84Z. 
wsa fmv^rA hj ■ •lock coBiww «( • •IntUr 
uv*. The liltrr campiujr aru Ihtuldatail and 
part or lu <-n|ill3l. to (lir eiiant or 1100,000^ 
iraa u*r<l. nlih coiun ut of Um atMlikolilani tgr 
Iba Atlantic MntuI Inmnum Commr CM 
rfpald vltli « hoou aM iBtMM t Bk MflM' 
tiiMi of two faara. 
hurlitj; ItR fslntf'Dr* th* ••■>■ 

paiijr bjs limifHl proper^ 

to ibp >a;u<' tItatlluMMIMO 

HtTflTwI prftuIiiuiB tlwriton to 

tbr rltt.-lit of ■tJMiMi.M 

rul<l Uiax'i limine ll<*< t"'rl.M] UCmHOiM 
I Hard certiantM ut |>raats 

to d^akm....... 8B.T40.M0.00 

or ntirii tttti taw taw f»- 

drfmcd ai.«1.aM.0O 

I,*':itIiik i^iitslrtfilliiK nt pr>*»- 

f'it llm.- 

IntLTt'tt piitd on cr'rttfl-rttra 

alCKltitt li> lWM>H0-35 

c»n Dr^raira r .11. IDl.t. t!». aa- 

•t*la i:f il-.f nimi-oiiy 

• limutili-d tJ IS.IW.WI li! 

Tin* proflta of thp romOflUT r*».'rt ( > Ih.' 
aaiuriHl jrnl j ri- .llvlilfil A:inii.i]l7 aiicn th*' pre- 
nililuiB t'-''U'-i'iit»'*l ilurii g the year, tb^Tebj 
It^ilucing Ibe oiat of liiftiitaiii^*', 

For mcli dlTldfWU, mtiantM trm ImihsI 
taMi K M <lildi»<i at tetontt hMI Mtarad 
to ta wd n di ri . IB idMrtSw wltk tto <tar- 

t»T. 

A, A nWKN. rr»i, 
Ci>nNKI.Ii:s KI.ur.RT. Vlc»-Pi»». 
WAIVTBB WOOD PAUOIU. U Vk*>nM. 



UM THE ttU 

UNITED STATES LIFE IISUiUIGE CO. 

Il tt* IRt (t Itw T«rt liiini loirKtiid CattrMt* 

JOHN P. MUNN, Mil, IrestdtKl 
Finance t HuwirrrK 
CI-AKKNCF il KKI.SEY 
Prts, TttU OuataHtef i3«J Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Bmktr 
EDWAKD TQWMffMD 
Prn. imtfarUn ami T*U»n KM, BMt 
Hood mm. wtaOwr MVMtaaetd l> Ufa Ib- 
■nnan or nat, mr mto direct CMtncu 
oiih tkto OoBpaay. ?ar • llmttod tatrltofr If 
iWalrad. and aware for tbraarlrM. In iMI- 
tlnn Id Srat yrar'a commlaalon, a rrnnral In- 
trrpBt InanrliiK an Inrtioie f^r the fntnrv. Ad* 




ODD 
LOTS 



You m»j Vuy any ^ 
number of ihart* for 
caali. one. five. scven- 
trrn, etc.; or yon 
buy ten or more 
•ham on martin. 
Oa tte 

MBNT PLAN 



• tiiMn ffrtf ^mftL 

L' . S, 



I Of my ■ 
9IM-I I 



WntBfOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET i 

C. I. Om "OML^i." i 
Ct. Oh "I^TlUi PaymumU." j 

.II-,-, . Mm rtr» Sl«t» Btftmtf I 

T-n-rr—:-; rMnamon 




SHORT. STORY WRTTTNG 
Adana af forty llaa iim la tb* kteory, f<ini> ac 
laro. aixl < ■ 



lai. iiMitt. u'KKi -riiM.i \i t ^ M<MH« 



I w\tc 



vlH) faadi and *«dr It, li*a 
wcaaadlavibaoMiaab Writ! aaai oaaab 
•. * B. Laaar. Sapk L. Wublncla«, Bi. c. 




INSURANCE 

OQNDUereD KT W. E. UNDERWOOD 




BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 

JNO. WILLIAMS, loe., Braoia Poandry, w. 
«?tk M,. «. Z. imM Mr Ulaattatad taotial. Fiaa. 



BBFBRSBD D1VIOBND8 

W M B fl y ipp«uad in JImI^* 
/uttinMM Mmw tto Neofd lad rMulti 
of • life policy wliicli will mzts our 
iMdor^ as «n iUnstration of wlwt is 
gvnermUy knomi tto "drf w r r id dhrt- 
dend plan." 

The temi itself \s expre.Ksive: the 
dividends, itistoad of bcinij; declared 
and di-stributed annually amonjf policy- 
holders, are retained by the company 
and remain uncomputed until the pol- 
icy terms (ten, fifteen or twenty years) 
are cf mipliitud. The arran^i'moiit i.-* a 
modification, adapted to life insurance 
dividends, of the scheme invented by 
Lorenzo Tonti, the seventeenth cen- 
tury Italian banker, and which, in the 
life iniiurance biuiness, flourished so 
prodigiously in the United States from 
1870 to 190K, since which time, as the 
result of its proscription in the state 
of New York, has ikllen into disrepute. 
It is not olMOltto, towever, for many 
of th« yooBfW companies in the South 
and West pncttse it 

Tto CRM neofdad in Asaf « is ROBH 
naiiasd tolow: Tto foHcgr «M for 
12000, at aa aaaval piwdni of 
|l<8.60i tibo aga of tf y a— iiaJ waa 

tto d l T l dsnd distribution was to oeeur 

in December, 1918. The assured died in 
November, 1913— one month in advanoa 
of the distribution date. We are in- 
formed that the dividend would have 
amounted to about $!l'nn; hut that 
must l>e mere conjecture, for this ele- 
ment cannot, under the terms of the 
policies, be calculated until their an- 
niversary dates are passed, the divi- 
dends belonping to in.<urcd survivors 
only. But there wa;^. <<•' cnurso, a divi- 
dend of comparatively sulistantial pro- 
porliDn.'^. The us-sured's death at a date 
in advance of the distribution date 
canceled his claim to dividends. 

Altho he paid all the premiums, 
twenty of them, and came to within 
four weelcs of fulAiUng tho contract as 
to time, he lost all claim to « Aan te 
the savings made by tto company for 
tfia poliej^lderg in his class. The com- 
pany was powerless; it was oonipeUed 
to discharge its duty in acoordaaca 
with the tanna of tto contract. Bat no 
such contract should ever tova boaa 
nada. W« can andarataad why naar 
aetlvB companies «Udi did not ap- 
pwva of tto qraton ■doptod it Once 
Btartod, it toeaaw tanansely popular. 
The gamblinir iostineta inhaivnt ik ho* 
man nature, made it so; and tto earn- 
pany which refused to iisaa tOBtiiia 
policies — as a few did — ^wore left at 
the post in the race for new business. 

It will be asked: Wherein i6 this 
plan of life insurance objectionable? 
Ill this!: The premium on an old line 
policy — that is. a policy under which 
a reserve is maintained — is "loadad." 



In attor words, it is considerably in 
of the amount which demon- 
asparience requires; but secur- 
ity is an all important factor and this 
niarsin, exacted against possible con- 
tingandes, is taken under the condition 
ttat if not used it will be retomod to 
the owner. That element toeomea aniv 
plus. It is money whidi ia Mi nqoirod 
in maintaining tto iaauBBea. Undar 
the tontine svataa pallqrtoMan eo«dd 
not withdraw it It liaeana a gaaiiiiiv 
state, sobjaet to forfoltnra in tto 
event of daatti or Ito diMOBtiBiianoe of 
the policy, tto total anoont of tiia ae- 
cumulatod fund goin^ to tliOiO trim 
persisted and lived. What does this 
mean? That the strong — those who live 
and those who can pay — herome the 
beneficiaries of the savinr- if the 
weak. Life insurance is a lieneticence 
and it it rt'voltinjr that it should be 
yoked up with a game of chance so 
iniquitous. 

If policyholders can afford to leave 
their dividends with the cnnipanica 
year after year: k<k\A. If they leave 
them to be runverted into addition-s. 
payable with the pnlioies: grand. But 
to gamble with t'lKjin. lo come within a 
month'."! time of fulfilling all the con- 
ditiutis, as did the man in the illustra- 
tion, and tton lose all but the ton in- 



NOTES AND 

S. T.. R., rhirafo. III.— Under the Ctr- 
l'. n:i^tjii<TM. I cnnnot iidvine you. An you 
are on the Kroaad it wonlrl n»t t>e difficult 
for yon to aecure information of n more 
intimate character than that obtainable 
from reference bofika and cnmpilntions 
miide unrv a year. It ia u new company, 
the ex|M-Dw ratio i<i exneaaive and the BMB* 
aseineiit bus uo( ili-momtratld ttO BS^ 
aeaaioa o( unusual ability. 

9, K, Bridaeport Conn.— Marrelinic at 
the taste or the orptniaers In the matter 

of nomenclature, it mufit be admitted that 
there in a ciintwn bearinK the word 
Boooter in its ei>riM>r«te title— thp Koautt- 
era* Accident A-isoeia f ioti of Minneiiimlis, 
Minn. It ia a amall accident and health 
eoupany of the fraternal ■mwaiiat Mad. 
8. A. IL. 8sB Antenlfl, Thl — ^Tlie r^ 

serve would tipiiroxiniiitt' $.?flOO; lmp4Mai> 
ble t"> t'>tinuite tiiii uliiti-il «ur|ilus: doa't 
••oiiiil ..II to I'XfiH'd $1S(<(I. drfrrrpd di- 
viileiiils of tlitit prriiKi were oMTrstiniati J. 

J. ti. H., Klein, 111. — The compan/ you 
mention, the cempaiattvslF —ill, h ex- 
cellent in every reepect It main asiong 



till' i.lii<st in the country, hnvlnx 'H>m- 
nirn,.-v| Inisini'""! in l.s.">s. Hut it in not 
agisr«'s!>ivf. It sIjiikIs wi-II an n divi.lt"inl- 
payer and \* piiri-lv niiitiial. 

W. S. 8.. Brtiokiyn, N. Y.— See New 
York iBstirance Report. Part 1, 1814. pace 
108," "Oeneral IntermntorieB." Yon will 
find thnr of th<- jic.nrKi.fion capital alo<k, 
bnt iLii'uHi'i i« li.'i'i \<y (lie direeton. it 

is not a "closi- <-••[ iMHiition." 

Tli>' Ti'li-<l'i T.ifc ln«iirnnre f'<inip«iiy of 
TcIciIh, tHiiii. which Ih'Kuii Iniainina in 
April. n>ll. \in* mild its uutstandioc iNiai- 
ni'".. I t Ihr Ohio Xiitioniil Life of Cinda* 
ijuti Mini will Ko into llr|ii|ilHtion. The OSBCtB 
of ttin hitter nvf ;il>oiit ^SL'.'-|,(Nin and llB IB> 
auruuiv io force, about j|7,UUO,000. 
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$eace Centenar|> $rt^e Contes^t 



Sat TkmciaM jklMlo 



THE INDEPENDENT, as its contribution to the Celebration of the Centenary of the 
Treaty of Ghent, which was nraed on Christmas Eve in the year 181^ offers a Peace 
Centenary Medal for the l>est Fssay from any school, public or private, in the United 
States on the Hundred Years of Peace J)etween Great Britain and the United States. The 
Independent will publish, beginning Febmaiy 15di, 1915, and ending April 5A, 1W5, eight 
articles coverini^ the chief cotstroversies between Great Britain and the United States which were 
settled by diplomacy or arbitration during the past Hundred Years, which will provide ample 
material for me essays to be prepared. These articles have been prepared by Preston WiOtam 
Slosson, of Columbia University, and will tell the story in simple and tlirect language, each article 
occupying two pages of The Independent The series will show how great were the issues at 
Blake and how high die tension of popular feeUog in bodi countries, and how, neverdielesr, 
patriotic and honest statesmanship did not fail to find a satisfactofy tdittion without r aco m i e to 
vnr. The titles of the Articles are as follows : 



THE GREAT TREATY 
Tto Snt article wiU teU «faa ■taqr-of tii* TrMtgr coadadMl 
at GhMit, 1814. 

THE BOUNOABT OF PSACB 
Urn atnjr tt tin hoimdary from tiia Atiaatic to the Rocky 
HoontBtna, • Iwandary unfortified fay nature or man, and 
jrai ia bitter dispute for many years. 

"FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY OR FIGHT" 
Tlia rtory of the ercatest of our territorial disputes with 
Gnat Britain over the quostioti of the ownership of the 
OngM «a«Btry. 

THE ALABAMA CLAIMS 
A sketch of our difficulties with Great Britafai duffav til* 
War betwaen the Stataa, also daafribinc the p«ao«fnl aotn- 
tioB of tiM AMMtta • 



PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE VENEZUELA 
DISPUTE 

Tba ttoiy of the eventful incidenta that biongbt the United 
StBtaa and Gnat Britain to tin vaqn of war. 



THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION 
A histoiy of the negotiations surroundinf? the solotion «t 
tha dispntcs concerning the Alaskan Ixiurtdary. 

FISHERMEN AND STATESMEN 
The seventh article treats of the many questions which have 
arisen a.s in American flshing' and sealing ri>rht-s alonR North 
American coasts. 

THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY AND PANAMA 
CANAL 

Daalfair «Hli tha dtapolaa iriildi hava arlaaa at mm tfaw or 
another in rogard ta tha pmjaet «t tha 



VBOM MCIlOI-ilS MITRRAY BUTLKR. 

rri-^i<i.iit, ('r>lumbia rnivt-rxitj, Thr fitr of New Y'ork. 
A^' ( hiiii jiKiii of till' Coniniillci' on I li-ti.t ir;il Ki-\ o-u of t!ic 
yru'v Crutpoary Cumiuittpe, I am glnd to nay that thr Vrae 
Contcat of The ladependent mc«ta my cordial approral — both as 
I of iafonainf the bojra and girls o( tlie country as to the 
oCtka yaat haadred jraan. aad aiwwlw tbea how ooa- 
aat osauwa awaa have bean BMva eBe^ve thaa war. 



be aetdad by 



FBOM A. M. DETOB, 

Snpt. of Public Inatmctioa, State of Iowa. 

Wo iin> interested in the Pence rrnfenur* OoBtnt wbkb fOU 
pmiK'M- (o rciuiliu't for the benellt of I'liildNa attCSdlag (be 
Amvricuu Ketiools. We heartily eniluri*e your plea. 

FROM R. H. WII.SOX. 

8upt. of riit)li<- InstriK-lion. State of Oklnhomn. 
I take [■l.-jisiiif in tnil r-iii); "The Indeiieiulent Pe;ioc < 'fn- 
tiaan- Priw ('<inli-)>t fur Americiin Schools." At thin time while 
the European nations are csperieni'inie the horrora of war. we 
abould appreciate the peare that prevail!! in thl« land. I am 
mire that your oonte?it will p(treiii;thi>n tin' i :uiw o( pear« thmucb- 
out Ihix coiiiitry by showing to voung old alike the aatiafac- 
tory wtUemrnts of international iliaputes in the peat, and anc- 
• ■ rt i H indirecttj tte theagbt that lew lataraattoBal dhpntea 



are of mich a Aandcr ttat tbcy 

means. 

FROM N.\THAN C. SrHAKFFKR. 

Supt. of Public Instruction. Commonweatth of PeDasjrlTaaSa. 
I'leaw net-ept my thnnkK for the <-<>py of The IndipaadeBt. I 
approve prixe coutevt on the "Peace Centcnarjr." 

FROM H. A. DAVEE, 

SapC of Public laatructSon, State of Montana. 
I received jour tetter and a ropy of The Independent coDtatB- 
Init your profwition for (vlebratinif the Hundred Yf;ir« of I'eare 
exifting Ix'lwi-rn (hi" I'oiintry and Great Britnin. 1 tlnijk your 
idea a splendid oue and it ought to meet with the hearty tuOpera- 
tion of the school people of the oonatiT. I ihall be glM ta 
oottperate in any way that I can. 

FROM MASON S. STONK. 

Supt. of Kdiuatii'U. State of Vermont. 
Allow Ml'' to . .'Miil.' ini the I'elUT ( 'iTlteniiry ( "oDlest of ' ''.If 
Inde|ieuilenl. wliii li. in my opinion, will bring the [K-acv propa- 
ganda definitely before the itrhoadn of the muulry and will 
arquaint the pupiU therein with the knowledge of the Ueminga 
of Universal Fmco and aHmalate tbem to aictlvitr ia woritiag 



THF. INDEPEXDKNT PKACK CKNTENART PRIZE CONTEST DEPAUTMKNT. lift West 40tb Btraet, Kew Tart: 
We wish to eater The Independent Pcw» Ceoteaaiy Priae Conteet for Aaierkaa Schools. Please aead fbU 
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Uncle Sam's Job for 191s 

Tk» JVm» York*Svmm9 MmST kn rtemOf/ ptMUud a mHm of iUtutnUd 
wittorials infvged t» oat UMuual degree wUk tht f«mar i to pM ng ^pMC Thru 
the eouHesy of the editor of th« "Mail," Mr. Bmry L. Sto iitr d, W «r* M» t» 

reproduce io^k o / theite editorials in The Independent. Thit ia the ftnt a/ <k« 

series. The second will appear next week. — Thk Editor. 

THE one voice heard 'round the world today is thai of Uncle Sam — 
farmer, manufacturer, sulc^inan. 
It is cordially welcomed everywhere. 
It ha« meant more than $100,000,000 to the good in our for«ign trade 
tills month. The January figures will be twice as Ugh. So will eveiy month 
of 1916. 

A war-paralyzed world is looking to us to sell it all the food and manu- 
factures we can spare. "Made in U. S. A." ia the hope of other nations for 
1915. We can girdle the \vi.rl(i with our products. 

That much i:^ settled beyond doubt. 

It nsans woric and wngao for llioasands mm id l e ' snd work and 
wages moan a big buying power at home. 

Everywhere thruoot the country we are picking up the tiueads of 

prosperity. Mill owners are callinK their men l)ack, furnaces are lighting 
up anew, factories beginning to turn out increased product. 

Men of confidence, of grit and of farsivrhtediiess have forgotten 1914, 
with its troubles. It is in the past They are looking to 1915. It is new. 
It is ftaU of hope— «f opportunity. 

We begin it with basic conditions as sound as a gold dollar; with our 
own 100,000,000 people ready to engrage spiritedly in the peaceful conquest 
of the world's trade, determined to win it for all time. 

We have only to be equally determined about creating a home trade 
in order to make that what it should be. 

Everybody agrees that prosperity is on the way to the United States. 
Opinions differ only as to tiie time of Its anival. 

Whv wait ? Why not fin today as the time; and j^an, and wori^ and 
afaruggle for it NOW? 



Prosperity does not come by wait- 
ing for it The tomorrow tiiat yaa 

wait for never comes. Today is the 
time that counts ; today is the gong 
that .''Irikes twelve. 

In these last hours of 1914 let us 
think of 1915 only as a year of good 
times* of success, of achievement far 
greater 13isa Ibe conquests of war. 

"Straight ahead" is the starting 
signal for the new year. The road is 
iin* of ob.stacles. No worth- 

while road ever is. It ia your work to 
clear it — ^to look beyond ^ obsta- 
cles and vision the sure reward of 
effort. 

Mr. Big Business Man, Mr. Finan- 
cier, give up those douht<< that have 
loaded you down thru 1914! 

If you don't the Little Business 
.Man will get ahead of jon heCove 
1916 is out. 

He is today the advance agent at 
prc3perity, pushing ahead every- 
where, taking a risk now and then, 
never Inckiu^: fr>r a dead certainty, 
hut moving .steadily on toward big- 
ger tilings all the time. 

Ho does not tslk hard times; he 
talks good times. 

His it the voice that the country 
wants to hear, that the wh(rie world 
is listening to and heeding. 



PEBBLES 

Th« Flirt— I wonder how munv men will 
be mad« unhnppy when I marry? 

The Homi>Iy Oni" — How miiny do you 
•Kpcrt to m.-irry? — PHncrton Tiger. 

"Pws your wife n<^Iert her home in 
Buikinx in>e«"h«i?" "Not a bit of it" re- 
pIlH Mr. M<'«'liton. "She always Uta mp 
hi>nr the !<iM-i-i tii-« fir-«t/' AVa-^hinriion f'Inr. 

"Dinah, did you wnsh the fish before you 
bakcdltr 

"Law, rna'an, wtiaf ■ d« om ob wasbia' 
«r <bh wfaafa Uvtd aO Us lilt la 4a 
waterr— i >Mf a <<» lt fa Lmdm-. 

"The waw? Oh, yaa, th« Mly waw— 
fluch a nvlaaacv, ana deand hard oa a M- 
low. too. Only ftuMT havioc to on 
oneaelf to dmeatie WBtiiiair* — Ben 

Lampoon. 

Lawyer (to timid yoiine woman) — Have 
jwi^cvar appeared as witnesR in a suit be- 

Young Woman (bIu<ihinK) — T-ye«, air. 

of tiiur»f. 

I.aw>'<'r — rieaw state to the jmej joat 
wlMt nit it was. 
Tiraiiir Woman (with i 

It will n niin'a T^iaa; 
fr'>nt anil trimmed wiS S lovdy ' 

hat to match 

Judce (rappin« riolentlr) — Order la tiN 

o*>urt !- -.Vrw York Sun. 

A mispinnnry w.ns rotiiriiinK to Rasel 
fn-m I'iitniconia. briiiKiDR with him for the 
|iiir|iiiM-« of «<'irnf,> a roUotion of Pata- 
Koiil.'in i»kiill«. Till- Cii-^tiim Iloujie officera 
ii|ii i,i'<l ilii- I'lii-Kf nii<l liiformixi the owner 
that the i"nsi)rnmi>iit miiKt be dawied as 
animal b"nr"= and tnii»d at so mueh the 
pound. 

Th<' tniwionary was indignant. So the 
oiBdalit agreed to neraridar. Whaa ttw 
way-bill had l>*eB revised. It ap|Manl 

fr.ll.^wins form : 
■'i'hi '.t n;itivp -(kiills. IVraonal eifeelib 
alreadj' worn." — Xew York Earning Poet. 
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JUST A WORD 



In connection with The Independent's 
preaent dreulation growth it ia inter- 
OBtinc to BOta Ha ciwwfh aa an adver- 
tiaing medinm. The record for tho 
montii of December in the current nam- 
bor oiC Prititn*a Ink ihowa 1^ lado- 
poadnt BBMBB Ifca Urot fi»ar natioBal 
waoMloi iB voloaM of advactioiBK irfih 
a total of 84,188 Una* for tiio month. 
In tho isiao tS DoHBlbar If, The Tn- 
dependont appoan aoooad on the liat, 
with only the Saturday Evtnmg Poat 
showing a greater volume. 



At Aix-la-Chapelle there is in the 
nraaeum a newspaper whose pases 

measure 8^x6 feet, earh paec contain- 
ing 13 columns •!« ituhcs Innjr Natur- 
ally it liid not live lonir. The In<lepend- 
cnt liaii. when it started in a pace 

22 'i inches by 27 '^i inehcB in size, di- 
vided into ei^ht riilunms. From that 
the patre di'SciTi'lr-il ti; fi\ liy !>^i 
inclies — the standun! mufra/.ine size — 
iind then it started upwar<l npain in 
October, 1913, with the preaent aiae of 



8K by 12H. TUB BiNBB abOBt li^t— 
but who Bhall' aay that it wiO Im par^ 

manentt 



Tha aet ftfB Ib paid oahMrBMnrB to 
The IndipoBdoBt for Jmaair 8 and 8 
wao eleven hundred and BbMtaoB. Let 
tho good work go on I 



The London Daily CkronieU 
nizes the importance of the newspapers 
of the Uniteci State.-' with thi.s recital of 
the titfurc^: The daily papers in the 
United States niir-ilu r 1' T J. the weeklies 
lfi,2fi!). and the monthly and other pnb- 
lieation.s brini; the total up to 22,806. 
The rnmhined circulation of these is 
about r.9,00n,000, or enoUffh to provide 
a daily paper, a weekly paper, and a 
monthly magazine for every family in 
the country. There ia a newspaper to 
every 4100 of the American population; 
in Great BritaiB tiiero ie one for every 
4700; in FraBBi^ OBO for «*ery 5900, 
and in Gemaay, oae for ataiy 7800. 



Where the British line is hf.Uiilifr the 
treiirlie.-i in l-'lrtiideis there is no reiri- 
niei.t mure daring Ihuii the I,r)iidon 
Scotti.'^h. A lieutenant in thnt rei.'i;iiei-.t 
has writtei> a letter that tingles with 
the nerve-rackinft experiences of actual 
serviea at the battlefront He illustratea 
it Witt dNtdHnape and photographa of 
hie owa nakiBK. Tha article will bo 
pabHehod in an eariy 



An intere-stin^r recojrnition of The In- 
dcpendent':^ pro^'reas is contained in a 
letter just received from the President 
of one of the leading Trade Journals 
of the country, who writes: "I have 
bean enjoying The Independent very 
flmcih indeed. The traiufonnation which 
yoB have made in The Ind^endent 
seems almost marvelous and I want to 
coacratnlata you. I do not fiad She 
BiiairiBC a eia^ number and I adUea it 
Ib boiBB qoetod quite generally 



THE RED CROSS 

The readers of The Independent have 
sent to this office for the Red Cross 
somethinfr over six thou.sand dollars. 
The contributors are perhaps two thou- 
sand in number, and each one is now, 
by the fact of maldng the gift, a mem- 
ber of the American Bed Croaa. Tharo 
ia acute need of more and larfar 
trlbutions, and the need will not ' 
iriiile the Great War oontinaoa. Tha 
gifiB veeaivBd aiBca tt» iBtaat report 
are as foUowa: 

A Friend. $8: A TOend. IVew York. . 

X. Y . .«'jn; TT. W. n.irttie. S;ii. Rernnrdinn, ' 
Cid . ?2; y.inx Sni-ui-. S. I>,. $2; 

r. M. Bryant, ear* Chriotinii Kii>leMv..r S<>. 
cietjr of New LebenoD ('onKreentionnl 
Chorch. New I..ebaDon. N. Y.. $\<).M . fje,,. 
P. Dcniwin. Ilnnolulu, Hawaii. t2r> ; W. 
H. IHxon. Arabia. Ind., $5 : Iter. .1. H. Ed- 
wnrcU, Sfiitlle, Wnnh., ?2 : Mrs. U. Fwtter. ' 
I5r.«ikhn, Town, $2: Arlliur G. Gehrig, 
Oixtobnl. ('. Z.. 12; ( liiirie.. F. W. Hare, 
Kast Oranjse. N. J., $2: Gw.. W. IliMiflpr- 
Ron. Holy Trinity Chureli. Wllh^rforw, 
t>bio. $4Jir>: Adam Ilim. SiieDcerrille, 
Ohio. $2: A. B. J.. N..rtli A. i nns. Mass., 

g; Ben JuboMni, White Bird. Idaho, 82; 
liriiea, Maadaww. S. D.. $2; 1& 
BdcR L. Kay. St. Nllem \fi<rfa„ $2: Mm. 
A. n, Kiriiewfe. Winona Lnke, Iiirl., Jt2; 
O. P. Klin.-. San Dirxo. Oil.. *2: Knighls 
of the CnHw, 8. S. Clatw of Meth<NliKt 
('hureh. Stiirxin, S. D., $4.00; KnifhU of 
the Hound Table, Emienton. Ph., IA; Mim 
.Sarah R. ]..akeinan, Ipswich. Mas-t.. $2; 
Methmlidt Sunday Sehiwil. Joiiesburj!. Mo„ 
♦■-•♦Irtl: n. n. Mifehell, Jamestown, N. Y., 
$:!..'i<i: J. I). HiwK. Middlctown, Ohio. $2; 

W. Ui^.ley, Trenton, N. J.. $2: Mrs. 
Klla B. .Stewiirt. Movlnn. Pn.. «2 ; .Mit« 
rieiiieiKv li. .Stilt*, Bnll« Ferry, Ctil.. $2; 
Miwi Adn Sr.irnionr. r.drirvilli-. I >lni., tTt; 
Mrs. T. B. Tiunu:,-. riM^ln:};li. I'u.. $2; 
I'Ulen B. Van UeuHen, IjCM Angeles, Col., 
12; Ethel U Van OeaMB. Urn Anceica, 
Cal.. $2: Marlorle Van Denaes, Txm An* 
eelex. fill., $2: Miss T.vfiin Grnre Walter, 
Hflli'vuc. oliid. t-'- .liisppliini- I.indsten 
Wejtner. I.'mg t'ilv, Kiibv, Al!i«liii. $2: Mrs. 
F. M. Wilson, Klieiixbiirv. W.i-li,. JIO: \V. 
Blrcli Wilw.n. Ada. Ohio, *2; Mr. Fred 
WuHile. BrM.lford. MasB,. ftii PhUathu 
rUiHs i.( the Conrrafntioaal Ohncb. IBiatt* 
cello, Iowa, |7. 
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The Health hiventory 



WHAT far-Bightad basiBM nan allowt • yaur 
to pass without an inventory of stock? 
Who, amonp careful }ii> usfkoeinT^, pormits hcr 
hoUKe to (TO uncleaned longer than six months? 

Yet— important as is boaineu — and important as 
it hooMkMping^ — tbm la atill another mattar «4iich 
Is of far sfTHtar inporteaee to 



This is the matter of bodily or physical naouree. 

Wise busiripss men do not embark in lar(re onder- 
takinRs without tirst reviewing all their financial 
and other material resoarOM and ^aiming tiut Bom 
ahall ba ovaratrainad. 

Tkia thagr eonsidar bat "bttOaim forwiglit'' 

Tat— fhasa very same busiiiMB man nuqr itut 
opon Vmg boaineas journeys wltlwiit fliat mmlBC 
whether they have th* atmnga and mdvnum to 
take them through to the and of the road. 

TllIU, their most important asset their very mOCfe 
valnable resource — is overlooked and neglucted. 

Apply thia to yourself. 

Do yon know your afrfmfate atrength? 

Do you know your capacity for endurancef 

Do you know how lonfr your present physical OOD- 
dition gives you a right to expect to live? 

Why aott 

Yon should know these thlngB. For the aaka of 
your family— for tha aaka of yoar borimai for the 
sake of yourself and for tha aaka of what yoa are 

planninir this preaent moment to do tomorrow or 

next week. 

Possession of knowlcdKC of phyi^ical resources — 
just as a mere matter of business inerantion— la an 
absolute necessity to the mtt» of jonxight. 

You know that a Life Insurance Company would ' 
not insure you without first giving you a thoroojch 
physical examination — to find oui whetktr yoa are 
• g09d riMk. Why ? Ordinary bosinflaa prtaaatioo— 
that's alL 

Than— ahoald not yon, yonrsdf, ftaow hoir food • 
risk yoa are— for the sake of yonr own bnainaas and 
itoaooceaa? 

Thia la Worth your immediate consideration — your 
very immadlato and my aerioaa oonaldamtloii— 

NOW. 

* • • 

At the Battle Creek Sanitarium — amid plea^^ant 
and home-like surrounding!! — where people are taught 
to get well and keep well — ^you find tho Dtoet extensive 
facilities in existence for taldng a eooiiplato Inrvaii* 
toty of your physical rosoareai. 

First— Ton are examined from head to foot An 
expert goes over the outside of yonr body to Kain all 
items of information possible to gain from its con- 
dition. 

Then — by means of scicntifir apparatus, the 
Strenirth and L'lidurance <il every fiuacia la yoUT 
l>ody is tosted, measured and charted. 

After this, your blood pressure is taken and a 
sample of yonr bkwd is chemically analysed to dis- 
eover the normality, or aboonnalttar, of tha rriatioaa 
of Ua eonatitoaot parts. 



Aa aioefenKcatdlegnq^ akowa the exact condition 
of yonr heart— whether it iMsto regularly, irregu* 

larly or indicates any condition other than normal. 

A fluoroscope reveals the size of your lioart and 
the inside condition and action of your lunffs. 

Chemical analyses of the secretions of your body 
show the condition of y«nr dtgaativa appaxatna, Ihrar 
and kidnsya. 

If f^rtfiar information la nscaasary, the X-iay way 
ba ewplaiped to levaal ainoet avaqrtUnc but poor 
Inmost thouglitB. 

Thus you have a complete inventorj' of your 
health resources. You know your strength — your 
power of endurance — and how povr analgias tOKf 
best be conserved and utilized. 

In thonsands of cases, this knowledge has enabled 
the poaaaaaor to greatly increase the length of his 
or her life. 

Nowhere else in tha world do poa iiid ao eoasplato 
equipment brought together in e»«rdlnatlon as at 

the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Its operation is di- 
rected by over forty physicians, who are assisted by 
himdrads of specially trained nurses, dietitiana, maa- 
aanrs and others who have specialised in some branch 
of "Preventive Medicine." This is the teaching of 
how to get well and keep well, through the agency 
of natural naana— hp evUivBtion of natntal haaMi 
habits. 

The cost of paininfT this knowliMl-re at Rattle Creek 
is nominal — in fact a very small fraction of Uia cost 
of a b nsin sss iavenfeoip eovon all tba ' 



Easily Reached 



Ona of tha kaafe and ftstest tiaina out of Grand 
Central Station— "Tha Wdv«tea"-4eaina New 
Tortc City at Ave o^doek ovevp aftomoon. tatdading 
Bmidays, and arrives in Battle Creek the following 
morning at ten o'clock — right after breakfast 

All through trains between New York and Chicairo 
over the main line of the Michigan Central Railroad 
and bi'lwi'en Ik'tmil arul Chitaj^o over thr .Michi^jan 
Central and (^rand Trunk Railroads stop at Battle 
Creek and are met bp a limooslna from tfas Saal* 
tarium. 

Here, tjioao ■oslfing quiet are carefully guarded 
from all anaopaaee. while those who wish acquaint- 
ance find the cordial and home-iifco atmospbota of 
the place most agreeable. 

The Main Building of the institution accommo- 
dates over six hundred guests — a nearby "Annex" 
four hundred more. NJearly thirty other dormi- 
tories and ci'tlat-Ts jimvicie furllicr an'' miniodations. 

You may rest in ."iimple home-like ()uiet or have 
accommodations equal to a, modern hotel. 

Prices are in keeping witfi the character of ac- 
commodations. You may liVe very well or very 
modestly — whichever you chorJ^c, or your pocketbook 
dictetes. 

Full particular!! and terms -iiay be had by writing 
to 801 Administration Ruildi^, The Battle Creak 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, MiUiigaB. 

A laiga tlluatmted book ii^ aant FBBB and MDp 
poa^^ upon receipt of your taqtMat 
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STRICKEN ITALY 

HIRTY thousand dead — men, women and children. The 
earth opened and swallowed them up. Their homes were 
shattered above their heads. They were buried beneath fall- 
ing walls. 

Twice or thrice as many are bruised and bleeding, home- 
ess and hungry. They are in dire need of help to bring them back to the 
possibility of life. 

A score of towns and villages are swept from the face of the earth. 

The earthquake disaster in Italy is the most stupendous in her history 
—except only the destruction of Messina. 

The American Red Cross — always ready and always prompt — cabled 
twenty thousand dollars for immediate relief. Many times that sum is needed. 

Readers of The Independent have contributed thousands of dollars to 
the Red Cross for the merciful side of the Great War, and money and sup- 
plies for Belgian relief are crossing the Atlantic every day in generous volume. 

To meet this new and crushing disaster in stricken Italy there is instant 
and pressing need of large contributions. 

The Independent invites its readers to send their gifts, great or small. 
All that are received will be transmitted to the American Red Cross, to be 
forwarded by cable to the Italian Red Cross, thus becoming instantly avail- 
able for healing the wounded, feeding the hungry, and sheltering the home- 
less in the land to which every American owes so much. 

Every contributor to this Italian Relief Fund of an amount not less 
than two dollars will become a member of the Red Cross, and will receive 
from The Independent a Red Cross button. Acknowledgment of each gift 
will appear in The Independent. 

Peace hath her tragedies no less than war. The great heart of the 
American people, already vibrant with pity for the victims of man's hate, will 
be stirred afresh by this awful calamity of nature's making. 
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THE ACT OF GOD 
"TNJIIRY fRm tbe Act of God or tlie Klag's cne- 

Xmies always excepted" rttds ttM Old En^li^h insur- 
ance clause. When we find tbil qulnk Hording embedded 
in modern legal documenti Iflwafofl^ iaarock it takes 
us back to the days when a narrower conception of God 
prevailed and man was willing to concede to the Al- 
mighty only such catastrophic display of natural forces 
as orthquakw, flood* and Btonns Now that we have 
learned more we have grown bombler and no longer 
claim that whenever man can ntKlfr'itarui, pmiirt or 
control a thing it ia thereby removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of OnnipoteBea So when we modems use the term 
"the Act of God" it must he in a sense which includos 
silent and beneficent phenomena like the falling of dew 
or the opening ot m Iknrar u mndr as a disaster like 
that of Italy. 

Still it is to be expected that a superstitious peasan- 
try will regard the earthquake as a judgment on them 
«Dd will endeavor to determine which 9^ their national 
siBi kas fncnrred tte divine displeasure.' Will ^e ItaHitn 
people take it a-s a punishment for their desertion of the 
Triple Alliance, for their delay in taking up arms 
against Ao^a, or for their Intention of soon d<ring soT 
Wi!! the sufferinfi; caused hy the earthquake serve to 
deter them from entering upon a war which must entail 
sUll gveater distreas? 

In mere sacri^e of life the earthquake cannot of 
coarse compare with many engagement^! in the Great 
War. The loss reported MOOVnts probably to an army 
euTft, doubtless not so vmar as the Germans lost at 
Lodz, the Roflsiana at Tannenberg, the Atntrlans on 
the ?an, the French on the Marne, or the Hritish on tht 
Yser. But there is after sU something more appalling, 
more heartrending, about (ho sadden destraetioa of a 
whole town full of innfTcnsive men, women and children, 
than in the slaughter of an equivalent number of armed 
msB bjr sMih oilier. 

In spite of our advance in knowledge and power thru 
modern science, the earthquakes remain as mysterious 
sad swfnl as ever. We can only dimly understand their 
cause, wo an stiU onable to predict them, and we can 
never hope to 



A VICTORY FOR COMMON SENSE 

DR. JOHN H. FINLEY. Commissioner of Education 
of New York, has dimtwl the New York City 
Board of l^ducation to reinstate those teachers who had 
been reniu% ed because thesT became mothers. So ends a 
stupid piece of buTsaueratic reaction. 

Dr. Finley's rsMOBiBg is simple and direct Since the 
Board may not discliarffe teaehers who marry, it ooght 
not to discharge them for bearing children. He declared 
himself ready to give every possible aid to promote de- 
votlen to do^, sealoos senrieo snd etteteney on tht part 

of teachers, to prevent neglect of duty and inefficiency 
and to eliminate incompetence. But he says with con- 
vineiillr force that "t h es e ends and purposes will not be 
served by selecting, or seeming to select, for stigma or 
reproach such a reason for temporary absence from 
school duty, as is offered in thi- c:kse, or inferring, or 
narnninf to infer ineflteiency from the mere fact of 
motheriuwd." 

This is sneh sourid' Mose'that. ft is difllcutt tooocM-' 



prehend how any b<xiy of intelligent men could ever 
have seen the matter in any other light. 

New York City is to be congratulated that it no 
longer is compelkd to stand as k eommimity ttat puts 
a praoinm ob rhiWIsst marriages. 

OUR DUTY IN MEXICO 

FROM the bsfinninc of his administration we have 
supported the President's Mexican policy. We have 
done so because we believed it to be founded on a per- 
fectly soond basis. We beUevo with the President Hiat 
every people has the ripht to determine its own form of 
government. We sympathize with the aspirations of the 
.Mexican people to rule themselves. We hope that they 
will ultimatdy achieve political liberty. We would not 
have the United States int«^ere with their endeavors 
to work out their ow n t"'!i<i'-';»I destiny in their own way. 

But is that all there is to the matter? The President, 
in his Indianapolis addroas, speaks as tiio it wars. Ho 
pictures himself as sitting back in his chair and chuck- 
ling at the critics of his policy of watchful waiting. This 
Amm sfltt-eenAdsnoe. But It Is hardly taUat flio prob- 
lem quite seriously enough. 

Mr. Wilson has set up watchful waiting as the key- 
note of his Mexican policy. But ho has repeatedly, tho 
spasmodically, acted in quite another way. As one result 
of his actions, as distinguished from his beliefs, seven- 
teen American fighting men died, and more than a hun- 
dred MoKicans have been killed by American arms. As 
anoUier, ttiere Is in tho Unitsd States Treasury a con- 
siderable sum of money belonging to the Mexiran people. 
As another, the American navy has captured a Mexican 
eity, and tiie American army has ndsd tiiat dty for 
months. As another, three great South American powers 
have intervened to save us from war with a Mexican 
administration. Is all this watchful waiting? 

But with all this, have we lived up to our duty, as the 
big brother of tho Mexican people and as the guardian 
of American interests and, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
ot intematiooai interests on the American continent? 

The Meadean people have the migaeationed right to 
work out their own .<!alvation. Bot fliey have the broader 
responsibility, while they are woiidng It out, of respect- 
ing the rights of other nations and other people wtthin 
their borders. It is the duty of ihe United States, as 
Mexico's "next friend," to see that they do it. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine estops other nations from interfering on 
the American continent If other nations are not to be 
allowed to protect their citizens and their interasti In 
Mexico, the United StatM most do It itaelf. The kicie te 
unescapable. 

We send the American navy to Moadeo waters to de- 
mand redress for an incidental insult to tho American 
flag. What have we done to protect thiO Ihrss and prop- 
erty of foreigners — Americans and otherwise — in Meac- 

ican territorj'? 

We have lirmly protested to Great Britain on b^alf 
of American shipping int iivenienced by the British 
navy in the exercize of its undoubted right to keep con- 
traband of war from its enemies. What protest have we 
made to Mexico on behalf of American and British and 
French and German owners of priqperty there, imperiled 
by MaKko^s dvU warfan? 

The United States needs a bmad, doar'Sifhted, 
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program for the protection of American and inteni*> 
tiooal interests in Mexico. It is the President who must 
eatltM and cktwj out tiie prafram. 

WHEN A COMMUNITY MUST TAKE US 

MEDICINE 

ON another page we print the portrait of the newly 
appointed member of the Massachusetts Public 
Service Ck»mmisslon, Mr. Jo8«^ B. Bartman Thia ia 
fhs Uml of appoiotamt tint juUfiM tiM «i9«rliiMiit; 
if it la still an aspariiMnt^ of ecBMBlMfon ragnlatiaii of 
poMIe ntiUtiaa. 

An intereatinv eontraat is afforded by ib» p r ea ont vc- 
perience of Now York City. New York has %vhat is 
probably the most complete public service commission 
law in the country. The New York City commission, as 
originally appointed by Governor Hughes, was of an 
unusually high order of ability and character. Since 
then it has been steadily and conaiatently Tammanyized. 
Wbareas in the first years of ita CKistenoe it oompriied 
five men with hiffh standards of iniblle service and on- 
questinned ability as administrators, four of its mem- 
bers at the present time are more notable for their polit- 
ical and corporatk» aflUatioaa than for seosltivtneBS 
to tiw pabUe welfare or outatandinr aapadtir for paUie 

New York is at present stirred up over serious sub- 
way and elevated accidents and a general laxness of 
service on the city's transit lines. There is a growing 
demand that the Public Ser\'ice CotT.tni^sion l^e abol- 
isliad and some body be aubstituted which will be a 
better guardian of tiie poMie interest 

The agitation is natural and desirable. The remedy 
proposed is abeurd. The "ripper" bill has no place among 
Icritiinate governmental expedients, even ■wbm it Is 

need for a frfwd purpose. The proposal is boffll Of an 
entire misconception of what is wrong with the Com- 
mission. 

There ia nothing the matter with the law. There is. a 
great deal the matter with the personnel of the Commis- 
aion. The fault lies with the people of the state who at 
two eleetions chose to put Tammany HaU in power. 
Prom Tammany Governors they had no right to expect 

anything but Tamniiiny commissioners. Nd political 
stream can rise higher than the source. Administration 
wlD Dever be better than ttie inteotieiie and deetrea of 
the people that elect the administrators. 

The remedy? There is no immediate remedy, except 
aaan arou.sed public opinion may work upon even Tam- 
many officials. Mew York City most dree ita weird. There 
ia. however, me thing that Governor Whitman can do. 
He can and should reappoint Milo R. Maltbie, the one 
surviving Hughes appointee and one of the most experi- 
eneed, Ievd*headed and high>minded poblie aervlee ex- 
perts in the country. Mr. Maltbie is a Democrat; but 
this givea Mr. Whitman a fine opportunity to show bis 
determination to put the public welfare above partisan* 
ahip. 

The people of New York City can now, if they will, 
learn a valuable lesson for the future. If they want effi- 
cient and public spirited commissioners, they must elect 
Governors who will appoint that kind of men. The best 
law in the world win give results no better than the men 
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who administer it. Maasachusetts has a fine publie lei^ 
vice commission because the people of Massachoaetta 
elect a Governor like David Walsh, who will appoint a 
commissioner like Joeeph.Rsetman. There liee the rem- 
edy, disappointingly remote, it ia tmCb hot satlsftK- 
torily fundamental. Every state which attempts com- 
mission regulation of public utilities may find in New 
YeikCttjr ea annple to siwrfd* In IfeswhMuHe » pat- 
tern to follow. 

REWARDS FOR THE DESERVING 

IN • letter Just made paUie, to the American reertver 
of cu.^toms for Santo Dominiro, the Secretary of State 
of the United States wrote, in 1913, as foUowa: 

Can vou let me know what poeitlona yoo have at year 

dispoHal with which to reward deserving Democrsts? ... 

You have had enough experience in politics to know how 
valuable workeia an wImb the campaign is on and how 
diOealt tt Is to find suitable lewaids ftir all liM dsservtair. 

This is sheer spnils politic*. The enlightenefl people 

of the United States have been trying for years to get 

away from just this debaaing eoneeptien of poUtleal 

appointment. It is disheartening to have a man of Mr. 

Bryan's character and aspirations put himself thus 

frankly among the .spoilsmen. It is shocking to have the 

chief of the President's advisers look npoD pablie cffiesa 

as "rtmtaW for "deserving" political worters. 

This 1.=! bad enough, but worse remains behind. The 
salaries of the offices which Mr. Bryan sought to use 
aa nerarda for the deaerving are paid oat of the Domin- 
ican treasur>'. It is an Oitonnding proposal to pay Amer- 
ican political debts with tiie money of a country which 
is in a very red aenae onr wild. 

THE CRAWLING CLAY 

THE Panama Canal may not be opened in March be- 
cause it is not open altho it has been opened several 
times already. Thia sbonda funny, but if s traa, Kaajr 
times in the last thirty years has the earth been removed 
from the same place in the Canal prism and still it flows 
in. A year and a half has been spent in digging out dirt 
that was not there when the work began, and still there 
is land where man has willed that wiater eome. 

It is a phase in the eternal strife between man and 
Nature. When the tourist stands upon the top of Gokl 
Hill and loeki down opoo Hie Calebm Col; It i% f er aB 
his pride in the great achievement, somethinif ef A shock 
to see this gaping wound in the heart of ^e hlH, this 
raw, red gash cut thru the lush green covering of the 
land. So felt Nature and she set about healing the 
wound in her own quiet and persistent way. She mobil- 
ized the land. Two hundred and twenty acres of it have 
been on the march, steadily moving forward year after 
year, pushing In the sides, and raising up the bottom. 
This perpetual avalanche has ;it times advanced at the 
rate of fourteen feet a day, and the giant steamsbovels, 
hoetHng their harteil. eoldd notlieip liMlr fbekinff deer. 
Two hundred mile^t of track in the Calebm Got has been 
overwhelmed and earrieti a'v^'ay. 

The stuff of which the hills are made ia stiff and hard 
enough when first struck, but once expoeed and soaked 
with the rain falling at the rate of ten inches a month, 
it seftena ap and beglni to aHp and dids^ to creep and. 
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cmd down into the Cut of the Snaka. Whan pnst 
down In one place by wei'srht of earth on the bank. 

it rises in anothor. like one of those pneumatic mat- 
treMes on which boys sport at Coney Island. Sometimea 
tba boMom of Hm Oaoal haa bean haarad vp aaddanljr to 
A Ufht of twenty feet hy the downward prnssure at 
aoma distant point The top width of the Canal has been 
widened at Culebra from 840 to 2000 feet and still the 
angle of the bank is not low enough for stability. If we 
had tried to dig down eighty-flve feet deeper, as would 
have been necessary for a sea level canal, we should hava 
had <to naa up moat of tha tea mile xona to gat a slopa 
•haOoiw enough. 

We should not be sorry to have the propo.sfd Panama 
pageant alMUtdoned. It has always seemed to us wrong 
that whan a tannel waa opeDad tlia falthfol '%and>hogs* 
who had done all the work should have to stand aside 
when the headings meet and let a lot of politicians, 
stockholders and editors, have the honor of passing thru 
the hole firat. Wa are quite content that the little French 
tug boat liOutae,'* which has stuck by the job for thirty 
years, should have been the first to pass over the great 
divide by the water-turidge^ and we are delighted to aaa 
the etream of thlpa laden wltii wheat and oil that hava 
uf^cd the npw route since. The Canal was mo.stly built 
for them and they are using it, more of them than was 
aspaetod. Lat tha 'ttapagoiT and tiw T«at of tha wanhfpa 
wait till some emergency calls them to tba Pacific — 
which we hope will not be soon. The onlr wagr to "open" 
the Panama Caaat la to katp tha dradgaa foing tm Ilia 
bankaaattladaink. 

ENGLAND AS RULER OF THE MOSLEM 

WORLD 

AN illustration of good which is not unlikely to 
eoma aat of evil In thla war la flia affaet it wtQ hava 

on Islam. Turkey has taken part in thi.n great war 
against the Allie:*, and the titular head of the Moham- 
medan faith is a subject of Turicey, and has summoned 
Moalenu to join in a holy war for the destruction of 
OiriBtians, meaning principally English and French 
subjects in southern Asia and northern Africa. To be 
aore the effect of hia call is not yet diacamible, and it 
is to ba Bofclead that tha Moalama In India and Egypt 
and Algeria do not seem to be paying any attention to 
it. But it la another matter to which we would call 
attantloiL Ttoikigr la llhdy to ba dlamamberad aa tha 
result of her folly, and to lose her primacy in the JIos- 
lem world. The Mohammedan sacred places, Mecca and 
Madlna, are in Arabia. Thither goes the stream of pil- 
grimage. Now Arabia faces Egypt on the west and 
India on the east, and Britain already has strengthened 
her hold to the east on the valley of the Euphrates. She 
holds tha protaetomta of Aden, the aoathem point of 
Arabia and on tha wast har ataamboat Unea give her 
I'ontrol of .liddah, the port of Mecca. If as the result of 
the war the Germans should lose control of the projected 
railroad to Baghdad, It will prabddy ba taken by Bngw 
land, which will strengthen British influence in both 
Persia and Arabia. Should the Allies win and Turkey 
ba dlamambered, it will be very strange if Arabia does 
not pass under the control of Great Britain, which will 
then possess the sacred cities of Islam, as already she 
ffomna tha laxgw part of tiio papulation Hut hoU to 



the faith of Islam. The dread of a holy war will then 
pass away, with England as protector of the Moalam 
ehrinea and ruler of the Moslem world. 



THE CASABIANCA TYPE 

SHOULD aoldlaia and polleanian obey ordara UtaraUy 
or shoukl they use their brains? There is a difference 
of opinion on this point. For instance a Russian soldier 
aamod Popoff — and most inappropriately so naraadf— 
was recently stationed to guard the regimental treasure 
chest of a Siberian convoy train when attadced by the 
Germans. The offii sr who posted him was UUed in the 
engagement and the devoted aentty refuaad to budge 
froni hli post nnteaa the order were eoontermandad by 
the Offlcer who gave it or the Great White Czar himself. 
For six days and nights he stuck to it until a telegram 
from the Empermr, relieving him from the doty, was 
handed to him. As an example of the sublimity of blind 
obedience the name of Popoff and his act have been read 
with Mm flfden of the day to all the tioopa la Uia Baa» 
sian umy* 

But let UB consider another recent instance. Hits time 
of no Russian soldier but a Xew York policeman. The 
Other day when the insulation of the feed wires in the 
Subway burned out and two hundred paaengers were 
ovanome by acrid fumes of the rubber, a few men and 
women fought their way to one of the ventilator shafts 
leading op to tfio atreet and tearing away the grating 
that covered it. began to climb out. A policeman caught 
sight of them and running up, ordered them to stop. This 
waa no azlt and It was contrary to the regulations for 
pasaengefi to come oat thla way. So the pdicaman 
placed the grating and stood on it, regardtess of the 
hundreds of suffocating people below, until a Subway 
official arrived on the scene and made him get off. Here 
waaaneocampleof obisdleneetolaw, avfataasur^ymtto 
too common in our municipalities, yet ^^omolMnr fllO po- 
liceman gets commendation from nobody. 

The fatal charge of the Light Brigade is held op to 
our admiration, but so also is Nelson for putting the 
telescope to his blind eye and so ignoring the order to 
withdraw from the fight. Efficiency experts tell us that 
individual initiative and a willingness to aasume re- 
sponsibility on the part of sobordlnates will win the 
commendation of employers, yet on the other hand there 
is the story told of the elder Vanderbilt. The captain of 
one of his vesaelB deapa i te h ed to a certain port In Buopo 
found on crossinp the ocean that his cargo would bring 
a higher price at another city, and, since this was before 
the days of telegraphy, he took it there instead. When 
he returned and reported with pride that he had made 
ten thousand dollars for his employer, the old Commo- 
dore heard him in silence, then wrote out two papers, 
and banded them to the Captain. One waa a check for 
ten ttooaand doOars and the oUmt waa a dladmrge. It 
is ea.sy to see what was in Vanderbilt's mind. His ser- 
vant had this time gained by the disobedience of his 
orders, next time he might loae as much or more. 

?f> we come hack to the previous question of whether 
Itif ISalaciiiva and Casabianca type of mind is to be com- 
mended or condemned. Cases may be quoted on both 
sides. It seem.s to be one of those questions especially 
designed to give empkyment to a debating society, rinen 
nobody dae la capable of desldlng It. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 



The Battle of 
Soissons 



In September, when 
the Germans were 
forced to retire from 
the Marne, they took up position.s 
along the northern bank of the Aisne 
and here they established themselves 
so securely among the hills and quar- 
ries that there has been little change 
in the lines ever since. For instance, 
Soissons, on the south side of the 
river, has been under fire of the Ger- 
man guns in the grottoes of Pasly 
ever since September 13, and there 
have been German trenches within a 
quarter of a mile of the city hall. 
Soi.ssons has seen much fighting in 
the course of its long life, tho noth- 
ing like the present. It was here that 
Clovis overthrew the Roman power 
and so undid the work of Ccaar. In 
1870, the Germans took it after a 
bombardment of only four days; this 
time they have bombarded it for four 
months and have not got it yet. The 
cathedral, dating from the twelfth 
century, they had not hitherto dam- 
aged seriously, but during the heavy 
firing of last week they hit it sev- 
enty-five times. The population of 
Soissons previous to the war was 
about 14,000, but of these only 2000 
civilians have remained, and they are 
in dire distress. 

The French have thru persistent 
effort been gradually gaining ground 
on the north side of the Aisne. They 



THE GREAT WAR 

January 11 — Austriana defend Nida 
Rirvr pa^iiltiuii axiuiiiit liusniiiu a(- 
tiK-kM. fStrmiinx claim niptur*' of 
1(KK) iind killinc of 3000 I-Vrirh in 
Argonnp in last two <\»y». 

Jnnuary 12- (•i>nn>DR mtume offrns- 
\\v iKirth of SoiimoDs. Turkey ylclda 
u> lulinn ilririNods fur r Mlute to 
tJic ftiic at H<Mlfid«. 

January IS — Turks occupy Tabris in 
Ruanan Pvmia. Count Bi>nrhti>ld 
rrKlctm ok Au«tro-Huiicnrian For- 
eign MiDixter nod i* replaoni bv 
Barun von Burian, n Hungarian. 
Earthquake in central Italy klUa 
rW.OOO prople. 

January 1 } — Near Perth** and B*bu- 
aejoor in Champagne French under- 
mine and carry (ierman trencben. 
(tuBiiianii puDhioir attacks on Ger- 
man linen nvar Gumbinnen and Mn- 
zurlan lakes in East Pruwtia. 

January io— French driven south of 
AiKce at Soiiwona. French continue 
attacks near St. Mihlel and Verdun. 

January 16- — Kuaaian!! advance in force 
north of Plock. Poland. Trenches 
taken and retaken near Arras, 
France. 

January 17 — French gain two hundred 
yards near Nieuport. Russians rout 
Turkish troops in Armenia. 



have occupied most of the forest that 
lies between the Aisne and the Oise 
and had extended their lines north- 
east of Soissons to include the vil- 
lages as far as Vregny. On January 
12. however, the Germans took the 
offensive and in three days had 
cleared the north bank of French 



troops. The movement was regarded 
as so important that the Kaiser ap- 
peared upon the scene and watched 
his soldiers storm the hights of 
Vregny. On this plateau they sta- 
tioned their artillery and pushed the 
attack night and day against the 
French, who tried in vain to make a 
stand at the village of Crouy. The 
floods in the river had swept away 
the temporary bridges, so reinforce- 
ments could not be sent from the 
south side and the French were 
forced to retreat, leaving many of 
their guns and losing heavily as they 
crost the river under fire of the 
German artillery on the bluffs over- 
looking Soissons. The Germans claim 
to have taken 5200 prisoners, four- 
teen big guns and six rapid firers 
and to have killed 5000 or more of 
the enemy. 

Whether the Germans will attempt 
to cross the river and again take 
Soissons, perhaps even make another 
dash toward Paris sixty-five miles 
southwest, or whether they will re- 
main content with holding the Aisne, 
remains to be seen. There are ru- 
mors that the Germans are abandon- 
ing the coast towns in Flanders al- 
most to Oatend. In the Argonne for- 
est near Verdun and in the Woevre 
near St. Mihiel there ha.s been heavy 
fighting, but no decided advantage 
on either side. 




THE CENTER OF THE FIGHTING IN THE WESTERN THEATER 
At SoisfoDa th* Cvrmans, who hay« held the Irencbai north of the Alaoe for four month*, resumed the offcnilv* la>t week and elaared the French 
out of their advanced pwittoiu north of (he river. The Germans attach much imi>ortanc« to thia murerneot 
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THE THREAT OF THE GILVNn DUKE NirilOI-AS 
Tb» tAvmer of • new RuMian army down tbr riiiht bank of the Vintnla. m aliown by lb* arrow 
abow Plock, may have •eHoiM eonseciuenccK. It tbreatem thA r^ar of two German armiea 



New Movements 
in Poland 



It is reported from 
Petrograd that the 
German troops are 
no longer scattered over Poland but 
have been concentrated at centers of 
communication and that all passen- 
ger trains have been suspended as in 
the days of the first mobilization 
while the railroads are used exclu- 
sively for the transportation of the 
military. There is much speculation 
as to where the Germans will strike 
their next blow. One theory is that 
they will undertake the conque«t of 
Serbia at which the Austrians have 
80 lamentably failed and upon which 
the entrance of Bulgaria into the 
war depends. Another supposes that 
the German troops are to be shipped 
to France to make another drive at 
Paris or Calais. Others suppose that 
they are intended for the defense of 
Hungary or East Prussia which the 
Russians are ) roparing to invade. 
Marshal von Hindenburg is, however, 
continuing his efforts to reach 
Warsaw. The 11-inch howitzers 
have been brought to the front in 
spite of the mud and snow and have 
been established on concrete founda- 
tions in the positions now held by the 
Germans on the Bzura and Ravka 
rivers about thirty-five miles west of 
Warsaw. 

There is greater activit>' on the 
northern side of the Vistula where 
the Grand Duke Nicholas has inter- 
posed an army said to consist of a 
million men between Mlawa and 
Novogeorgevsk for the protection of 
Warsaw. This force has advanced 
westward toward the German for- 
tress of Thorn as far as Sierpc on 
the Skrwa River, defeating the minor 



forces opposing them. This is a stra- 
tegic movement of the greatest im- 
portance, for if he can hold this 
ground or move on to the border he 
will be in a position to Jtrike the 
Germans in the flank by directing an 
attack either north or south. If he 
turns north he might cut off or com- 
pel the retirement of the Germans 
in East PrussiA. If he turns south 
and crosses the Vistula when it 
freezes over he could take the Ger- 
man army before Warsaw in the 
rear. 

The freezing of the Mazurian lakes 
and bogs which form the natural de- 
fenses of East Prussia has permitted 
the Russians to make some gains in 
this region. The Germans are using 
ice-breakers to keep the lakes free 
for the use of their gunboats. 

Notwithstanding the enormous 
losses of the Russians their army 
grows continuously by the natural in- 
crease in population. The young men 
who come of age to enter the service 
this year number over 700,000, but 
this is more than are needed or can 
be equipped, so the ukase just issued 
calls to the colors only 585,000. 

-,...„ The intense 

TheAustro.Hung.run ^old and heavv 
Sini.tion i„ tj,^ 

Carpathian Mountains have checked 
activity in this region, but north 
of the Vistula, which here forms the 
boundary between Poland and Ga- 
licia, the Russians have continued 
their efforts to push forward toward 
Cracow. The Austrian forces en- 
trenched behind the Nida River have, 
however, foiled all their attempts to 
cross the river and have indeed in- 



flicted heav>' losses upon them in re- 
turn. 

Przemysl, the chief fortress of 
Galicia, which the Russians have be- 
sieged almost continuously ever since 
August, is still holding out and judg- 
ing by the frequent sallies the gar- 
rison is far from despair. According 
to Vienna the besiegers have lost 
over ten thousand men thru these 
sorties during the last few weeks. 

Russian forces are concentrating 
in the southern end of Bukowina next 
to the Rumanian border with the ap- 
parent design of forcing their way 
thru the passes of the Carpathian 
Mountains into Transylvania. But 
Borgo Pass, thru which the railroad 
goes, consists of deep defiles and a 
mile-long tunnel, so it should be easy 
to protect Transylvania from an at- 
tack from this quarter. Hundreds of 
the Austrian ofRcers and soldiers 
were cornered in lower Bukowina by 
the Russian drive and to escape cap- 
ture had to cross the boundary into 
Rumania, where they were interned. 

Rumania has not yet called her re- 
serves to the colors, but the army is 
being steadily strengthened and the 
Rumanian students in Swiss univer- 
sities have been called home. Every- 
thing points toward the participation 
of Rumania in the war by spring if 
not before. 

It is rumored that Austria has 
made overtures to Serbia for peace, 
offering to cede a port on the Adri- 
atic. This was the main object of the 
Serbs in starting the Balkan war and 
they reached the Adriatic without 
difficulty, but thru Austrian inter- 
vention they were shut out from the 
coast by the formation of Albania. 
Now. it is said, Serbia refuses to be 
satisfied with a port and demands 
the whole of Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and the Dalmatian coast. 

The Balkan policy of the Dual 
Monarchy has been under the direc- 
tion of Count Berchtold and it can- 
not be said he has made a success of 
it He has alienated Rumania and 
thrown her into the arms of Russia. 
He encouraged Bulgaria to precipi- 
tate the second Balkan war and then 
suffered her to be robbed of her ter- 
ritory by Serbia, Greece, Turkey and 
Rumania. His attempt to establish an 
independent Albania under a Pru.s- 
sian prince was a ridiculous failure. 
He irritated Serbia so as to bring on 
a European war which now threatens 
the existence of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy and in which the Austrians 
have been decisively defeated by the 
Serbs in two campaigns. Whether 
these blunders are due to his own 
lack of diplomatic skill or to his sub- 
mission to dictation from Berlin does 
not matter. It is no wonder that the 
Emperor-King has at last decided to 
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dismiss him, but it is something of 
a surprize that he should have ap- 
pointed in his stead a Hungarian. 
Baron Stephen von Burian, who now 
becomes Foreign Minister of Austria- 
Hungary, is a close friend of Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, and 
is a son-in-law of Baron Fejervary, 
formerly Hungarian Minister of Na- 
tional Defense. His appointment, tho 
favored, it is said, by the Kaiser, is 
interpreted as meaning the ascen- 
dancy of Hungarian over Teutonic 
influences in the Dual Monarchy. He 
is now over sixty-three years old and 
distinguished himself in the admin- 
istration of the Slavic provinces of 
Croatia. Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
is undeniable that Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina have been more prosperous 
and made greater progress in indus- 
try and education than has inde- 
pendent Serbia, tho the same race 
peopies both countries. 



Turks Take 
Tabriz 



Altho disastrously de- 
feated in the Caucasus 
the Turks are taking 
revenge by invading the Russian 
part of Persia. A force of Ottoman 
troops and Kurdish irregulars 
marching eastward from Van have 
occupied Tabriz, the capital of the 
province of Azerbaijan and the sec- 
ond largest city in Persia, and are 
said to be moving on toward Tehe- 
ran, the capital. The American con- 



sul at Tabriz, Gordon Paddock, ar- 
ranged the plan of occupation and it 
was carried out ]>eaceably. The Rus- 
sian consul and garrison withdrew 
in advance and only 600 Turkish 
troops entered the city, the 25,000 
Kurds remaining at a distance. 

The Turkish Ambassador at Tehe- 
ran assured the Persian Government 
that its only object was to free Per- 
sia from the Russian yoke, and that 
as soon as the Persian Crown Prince 
arrives in Tabriz he will be placed in 
charge of the province. According to 
the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1906, Russia was to have the north- 
em part of Persia and England the 
southern as their respective "spheres 
of influence." Against this partition 
of their country the Persian parlia- 
ment protested in vain, and since 
then the troops of both powers have 
been gradually taking possession, 
the British about the Persian Gulf 
and the Russians in Azerbaijan and 
the Caspian coast. The Russians 
established a large force in Tabriz 
and ruled the city without regard to 
the constituted authorities. Com- 
plaints by the Persians of Russian 
cruelty and oppression of the inhab- 
itants such as have been published 
in The Independent and elsewhere 
brought no help because Great Brit- 
ain was bound by her agreement to 
give Russia a free hand in northern 
Persia. 



From Tabriz it may be possible 
for the Turks to invade the Trans- 
caucasian province from the Cas- 
pian side, which is unfortified, and 
perhaps they may secure the help of 
the Persians in such a movement. 
The troops sent out from Erzerum 
to the assistance of the forces de- 
feated at Sari Kamish were checked 
and turned back near the frontier. 
The attempt to bring reinforcements 
by Black Sea steamers from Con- 
stantinople to Trebezond was pre- 
vented by the Russian fleet, which 
sank eight transports filled with 
troops. 

A number of towns in 
Earthquake central Italy were de- 

in Italy gtroyed on January 13 
by an earthquake of almost unprece- 
dented severity. The loss of life so 
far reported is somewhat less than 
40,000, which is only about half the 
fatalities of the Messina earthquake 
of 1908, which were ofikially report- 
ed as 77,283. But the present earth- 
quake affected a very much larger 
area and damaged more historic edi- 
fices. The first shock came about 
eight o'clock in the morning and last- 
ed half a minute. This was followed 
by other shocks the same day and 
afterward which greatly increased 
the casualties. 

The earthquake was felt all the 
way from Naples to Florence and 




9 l»tmmUiomt N»w HOT-FOOT ON HIS TRACKS 
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from shore to shore, but the center 
of disturbance was in the Apennine 
mountains and Abruzzi forest east 
of Rome. The town of Avezzano, 
about fifty miles from Rome, suffered 
the worst, for it is estimated that 
11,000 out of its 12,000 inhabitants 
were killed and almost ever>' house 
demolished. Among the victims were 
all of the government and municipal 
ufTicials and many of the soldiers and 
police, so it was difficult to get relief 
work organized quickly enough to 
save the thousands buried in the 
ruins. A normal school containing 
150 girls vf&a overthrown and many 
of them killed. Near Avezzano was 
Lake Fucino, w^hich Roman emper- 
ors had tried in vain to drain, but 
which wa^i provided with a tunnel 
outlet in 1875 at a cost of $8,000,000 
and the site converted into farming 
land. This district suffered greatly 
from the earthquake. 

At Sora, south of Avezzano, a con- 
vent was thrown down and seven 
Sisters of Charity who were receiv- 
ing communion and the priest at 
the altar were all crushed. Only one 
sister escaped alive and' she was se- 
verely wounded. 

The Italian Government showed 
itself as slow and inefficient as in 
the Messina disaster, and it was 
fortj'-eight hours before some of the 
towns were reached, altho they are 
ail within sixtv miles of the cap- 
ital. 

The frail construction of the homes 
of the people is the chief reason for 
the extent of the disaster. Many 
houses are built of unhewn stones, 
often laid up without mortar. The 
modem structures of ferro-concrete 
stood the shaking without injury. In 
Rome, 765 buildings were more or 
leas injured, but only one person was 
killed. He was struck by the marble 
statue of Judas Iscariot, which fell 
from the row of Apostles on the top 
of St. John Lateran. The great 
statue of the Savior on the front of 
St. Peter's was split and 150 win- 
dows broken in the dome and else- 
where. The mosaics, which form the 
chief attraction of the modern ba- 
silica of St. Paul's Outside the 
Walls, were badly broken. The col- 
umn of Marcus Aurelius, which gives 
the name to the Piazza Colonna. was 
twisted around. 

fu \tf \. ■ ^" House, last 

The Wwk in ^.^^^ ^^^^^ y^^^^^, 

congress debate, a vote was 
taken upon a resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment giving suf- 
frage to women. The resolution was 
rejected, 174 to 204. A two-thirds 
majority is required. A conference 
report upon the immigration bill was 
accepted in both branches. It elimi- 




APPOINTED FOR MERIT 
JoMvh B. Eaatman, who haa Juat been 
BppoiDtcd ■ mrmbcr of the MftaaachiucttB 

Fultlic Scrvic* Coftimiiuiinn. For tvn ^muv 
h* haji hv*n actively rnvaced on th« p*o- 
pl«'« »f(lr in thr campalirn io MaaaachuBctta 
for the inor« connplete control io the pablfe 
inurnt of th* Sut«'a public utiliiin. Tb» 
y^ftf after hit vraduation fram Annhersl 
he bc<-unw aecrelary of the Public Fran- 
chiac Lrajcue, an orvaniution founded by 
l.oi)iii r>. l^randeb and hit aaaociatBa in the 
Uoaton franchiae ftght. He waa ullv« Id 
the New Hawn heartniTB before the Inter* 
state Commerre Commiaaion and in 1918 
wfta «aal>tai>t counsel to the labor union in 
the Boalon Elevated Railway 'n arbitration, 
Hia fine aerrice sained him the confidence 
of th« railway ctnployrra. which with hU 
very thoro knowletljc^ of fr«nchia« matt«n 
guKliflis hira for dJatinculahed Mrviw on 
the State eommiaaion 



nated the Senate amendments for the 
exclusion of negroes and the exemp- 
tion, for a time, of Belgians from the 
literacy test. This test was retained, 
and the bill was sent to the Presi- 
dent. Some expect a veto, on account 
of it. The NaN-y Bill, as prepared by 
the House Committee, provides for 
two battleships, six destroyers, and 
seventeen submarines. It abolishes 
the so-called "plucking board" and 
does not increase the number of en- 
listed men. 

Mr. Wilson earnestly desires the 
passage of the Ship Purchase Bill, 
and a Senate Democratic caucus has 
decided to give it all possible sup- 
port. There will be vigorous opposi- 
tion and a long debate. The Senate's 
decision, by a vote of 41 to 34, that 
a two4hird8 vote is required for sus- 
pension of the rules, probably pre- 
vents action at this session on the 
proposition, favorably reported as an 
amendment to the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, ordering 
liquor prohibition in Washington. 
Senator Lodge has made a plea for 
larger expenditures for the army, 
the navy, and the fortifications. Sen- 



ator Borah, in a political speech, 
sharply criticized the President's ad- 
dress at Indianapolis. 

^. „ ... Much testimony has 
The Sullivan ^„ ^^^^ j„ j^^^ 

Inquiry ^ork, before James 
D. Fhelan, Senator-elect from Cali- 
fornia, concerning the charges made 
by Walker W. Vick, formerly Re- 
ceiver of Customs in Santo Domingo, 
against the American Minister, 
James M. Sullivan. That part of it 
which has especially excited public 
interest and comment is a letter sent 
to Vick, in August, 1913, soon after 
his appointment, by Secretary Bry- 
an. Vick, who had been assistant sec- 
retary* of the Democratic National 
Committee, displaced William E. 
Pulliam, a Democrat, who had held 
the offfce for several years, under 
Republican Administrations. The Re- 
ceiver (under the fiscal protectorate) 
employs about 200 men, but only 
fourteen of them are Americans. 
Secretary Br>'an's letter, dated Au- 
gust 20, 1913, at the State Depart- 
ment, was as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Vick: Now that you 
have arrived and are acquainting your- 
self with the situation, can you let me 
know what positions you have at your 
disposal witn which to reward deserv- 
ing Democrats? Whenever you desire a 
suggestion from me, in regard to a man 
for any place there, call on me. 

You have had enough experience in 
politics to know how valuable workers 
are when the campaign is on, and how 
difficult it is to find suitable rewards for 
all the deserving. I do not know to what 
extent a knowledge of Spani.sh is neces- 
sary for employees. I.«t me know what 
18 required, together with the salary, 
and when appointments are likely to 
be made. 

Sullivan will be down before long, 
and you and he together ought to be 
able to brinf; about such reforms as 
may be necessary there. You will find 
Sullivan a strong, courageous, reliable 
fellow. The more I have seen of him 
the better satisfied I am that he will 
fit into the place there and do what is 
necessary to be done. 

Mr. Vick sent a list of the four- 
teen places, but he made no changes 
in the force. After his resignation, 
several of the subordinate officers 
were displaced by men from Ne- 
braska. The Dominican Minister of 
Finance remarked that his people 
were accustomed to reward political 
workers with their own money. The 
salaries of these Americans are paid 
by Santo Domingo. Referring to his 
letter, Mr. Bryan said, last week : "I 
am glad to have the public know that 
I appreciate the services of those 
who work in politics, and feel an in- 
terest in seeing them rewarded. I 
think that is the only charge that 
can be based on that letter, and, as 
Mr. Vick received his appointment 
as a reward for political work, I 
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thought he waa a good man to ad- 
dress in expressing my opinion on 
the subject." 

The testimony thus far, relating 
to the transfer of deposits from one 
bank to another by Sullivan's order; 
his cousin's interest in contracts; the 
manners of Sullivan, who offended 
the Italian Minister and British 
Charge by receiving their oflicial 
visit while he was clad only in un- 
derclothing; the influence of the fa- 
vored bank, etc., tends to show that 
Sullivan was unfit to be Minister of 
the United States. Witnesses assert- 
ed that the evidence had been laid 
before Mr. Bryan and that he ig- 
nored it. 



Mexico's New 
President 



While ViUa and Gen- 
eral Angeles, his in- 
timate friend, were 
in the north, making the agreement 
for the protection of Naco and di- 
recting militar>- operations at Sal- 
tillo and Monterey, the convention 
took up its work at the capital, de- 
clining to wait for their return. 
General Roque de la Garza was made 
presiding officer. He had been Villa's 
purchasing agent at Juarez and wa.s 
said to be a member of his staff. 
There was a report also that he was 
Zapata's candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

Dispatched from the capital said 
that the convention on the 13th 
reelected Gutierrez, to serve for a 
year, but under restrictions which 
gave to the convention control of the 
Government, with power to name 
members of the Cabinet and to re- 
move the President by a two-thirds 
vote. It was said that Zapata had 
withdrawn his forces to Cuernavaca. 
A part of his army had been whipped 
by Obregon, Carranza's chief com- 



mander, at a point midway between 
Puebla and the capital. 

The report about the reelection of 
Gutierrez was not contradicted, but 
on the 16th the convention elected 
Roque de la Garza pro\'isional Presi- 
dent, or "executive of the conven- 
tion," sit the same time claiming su- 
preme executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial power. The man thus chosen 
was evidently to be a mere figure- 
head. Martial law was proclaimed. 
Gutierrez and three members of his 
Cabinet, Generals Blanco, Robles and 
Vasconceloe, fled from the city. It 
was reported that they did this to 
avoid assassination. De la Garza was 
Madero's private secretary and a 
member of his provisional Cabinet. 
Villa and Angeles began a hurried 
journey to the capital. 

It is understood that for some 
time Gutierrez had been at variance 
with both Villa and Zapata. Car- 
ranza, at Vera Cruz, says that Gu- 
tierrez recently sent three messen- 
gers to him and a letter proposing a 
union for the elimination of Villa, 
"whose policy of robbery and deso- 
lation causes disgust." "These words 
are quoted from the letter, together 
with others in which Villa is accused 
of ignoring Gutierrez's authority 
by ordering assassinations and in 
other ways. There were reports that 
Blanco was seeking to induce Obre- 
gon to join him in setting up a gov- 
ernment of their own. Carranza or- 
dered a court martial for Gutierrez's 
three messengers, and it was expect- 
ed that they w^ould be shot. 

After compelling a 
^""m"** suspension of work at 
OU Wells jjjg Tampico oil wells, 

and forbidding the exportation of 
oil, because the oil companies de- 



clined to pay heavy assessments for 
the support of his army, Carranza, 
by decree, nullified all sales of lands, 
waiters or forests made since 1876. 
At Tampico 1200 employees of the 
companies were idle. British and 
American capital is invested there. 
The British Government, which had 
been looking to the Pearson oil wells 
at Tampico for oil to be used by its 
navy — certain other sources of sup- 
ply being no longer available— sent 
vigorous protests to our Government 
and also directly to Carranza. In our 
protest there is said to have been a 
sharp warning. On the 16th it was 
announced that Carranza had yield- 
ed and that the embargo had been 
raised. The Spanish Government has 
complained at Washington about the 
harsh treatment of Spaniards at 
Puebla and elsewhere. 

It has been diffkult to ascertain 
the results of the battles. Usually the 
story told by one side is a flat con- 
tradiction of the report from the 
other. In the South Obregon has con- 
tinued to be successful, and his prog- 
ress toward the capital has not been 
checked. Villa has repeatedly prom- 
ised to attack Tuxpam and Tampico, 
but has failed to do so. It is not de- 
nied that his forces took Saltillo 
after a three days' battle, but there 
have been conflicting reports about 
Monterey. Salazar'a small army is 
said to have been annihilated, near 
Casas Grandes, in the north, by 
Villa's forces, under Cabral. The 
agreement concerning Naco has been 
signed by both parties. Palafox, one 
of Zapata's men in Gutierrez's Cab- 
inet, has withdrawn his charge that 
Mr. Silliman and Mr. Canova, repre- 
sentatives of our Government, were 
bribed to promote the escape of Gen- 
eral Iturbide. 
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WOMEN FOR PEACE 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FTRST WOMAN'S PEACE PAItlY 



DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

WE, WOMEN OP THE 
UNITED STATES, assem- 
bled in behalf of World 
Peace, grateful for the security of 
our own country, but sorrowing: for 
the misery of aB iavolved in the pres- 
•nt struggi* Mnonf murins nation», 
do lifii'vby iMuid ounolvoB togcthof to 
demand that war should be abolished. 

Kiiually with men pacifists, we un- 
derstand that planned ; (>r, legalized, 
wholesale, human slaughter is today 
the sum of all villainies. As women, 
WO feel a pccoliAr moral panion of 
revolt agBfiut both Die cruelly and 

the wa^to of war. 

As women, we are cspci-ially the 
custodians of the life of thi- a^'*^^ ■■ We 
will not longer consent to its reck- 
IflM daitraetioD. As woumb, m an 
(aitiealuly charged with the future 
of childhood and with the care of the 
1m^|)IM8 and the unfortunate. We will 
not longer accept without protest that 
added burden of mainied and invalid 
nm and poverty-stricken widows and 
orphans which war places upon as. 

As women, we have builded by the 
patient drudgery of the past the 
basic foundation of the home and of 
peaceful industry'. We will not longer 
endure without protest, which must 
be heard and heeded by man, that 
hoary sril wfaicb in an taaar d8^troy8 
the social structure that entorios of 
toil have reared. 

As women, we are called upon to 
start each generation onward toward 
a better humanity. We wiQ not longer 
toknta without detemdned opposi- 
tion that denial of tiie sovereignty 
of rea.son and ju.-^tice by which war 
and all that makes for war toda)* 
renden impotant tha idaallim of tbm 



Tharefore, as human beings and 

mand iliat our right to be erasidered 

in the settlement of ijuestions con- 
cerninK not alone the life of individ- 
uals but of nations be reoognisad and 
respected. 

We demand that women ba given a 
Aara in deciding be- 
tween war and peace In 
all the courts of high de- 
bate; within the home, 
the school, the church, 
the industrial order, and 
tha States 

So protesting, and so 
demanding, we hereby 
form unr.selvi's into a na- 
tional organisation to be 
called the TFeaiaii't Ptae$ 
Party. 

Wa har^y adopt tha 
f oOowinf as oar platf onn 
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On Sunday aftemooH, January 10, 
SOOQ womew emu-ded into the Grand 
Ball Huvri\ ■if the New Willard 
llotfl lit \\\iifhxngton, D. C. They 
foritmt tlii'msih rx into tht "Wom- 
an'n Peace Party" the first in 
the world. They issued n tnanifmlo. 
unmirfianxed, we think, in power 
and moral /error by anything that 
/luD been itrnted here or abroad 
fince the Great War began, TAey 
aaopted a platform radical, gound, 
stategmanlike, conttructive. 

Tha not a line about the confer- 
ence appeared the next morning tn 
five of the six leading New York 
newspapers, which found space to 
devote tixty-tkree of tk»ir valua- 
ble eobmna to the ma»4eiUmg in 
Europt mad tht aiUgad nunna 
wkif ViUM State* thovtd in- 

tkbtk tiU tmfmrmm to important 
that ws pubHth im full the final 
doemumt taeued 5y U, mti we urge 
every one of our WMRea rwsrfiirn 

to join the party. 

John Ruakin iiaid long ago that 
women could stop all warg if only 
they tcere determined to do so. \Vr 
rejoice that the voice of woman is 
to be heard againul the "grratrnt 
scourge of mankind." Inr all 
wars are primarily ir.ujrd i.,; 
women and children. — Tii£ Editor. 



of principles, some of the item.s of 
which have been accepted by a ma- 
jority vote, and more of which have 
been the unanimous choice of thoee 
attending the conference which initi- 
ated the fwmation of this oigaaiaap 
tion. We haw sank all differences of 
opinion on minor matters and pi von 
freedom of e.xpre.ssion to a wide di- 
vergence of opinion in the details of 
our platform and in our statement 
of eiiplanation and informatiaB in a 
common desire to malos onr woman'a 
protest against war and all that 
makes for war vocal, command] nvr 
and effective. We welcome to our 
membership all who are in substan- 
atial sympathy with that fundamen- 
tal purpose of oar ocimliaticm 
v^tether or not thsgr can aeeapt in 
fan oar detailed atatement 



APPLICATION BLANK 

1 hereby apply for membership in the Woman's 
Peace Pabw for 

myself I • J .sustainins: } 

this organiiatlon J ( local group f 

and endoaa % for my Dims. 

Name 

AMreea 



a Tieasarsr, does and 



Until the appointment of 
contvibntions may be sent to 

Jnuar Barrett Rijblee, 
1106 Sbcleoalli Street, Washington. D. a 



PLATFOfm 

The purpose of this Oiganlsatlon 
la to snliat aU Amfriraun wcman in 
aroosing nations to respect the 

-siacrodness of human life and to 
abolish war. The following is adopt- 
ed as our platform: 

1. The immediate calling of a con- 
vmtion of neutral nattona in the in* 
taraat of early paaea> 

2. LimitaUoB «C anoaaMOl 
the nationaUiation of their 

facture. 

Organized opposition tO mili- 
tarism in our own country. 

4. Bdoeatiflnef youth in flie ideala 
of paaea. 

6. Democratic control of foreign 
policies. 

6. The further humanizing of 
governments by the exteosiOB Of 
franchise to women. 

7. "Concert of Nations" to i 
sede "Balance of Power." 

8. Action toward the gradual er- 
ganization of the worid to snbatftote 
Law for War. 

9. The substitution of an inter- 
national police for rival armies and 
navies. 

10. Removal <rf the eeaoonieeaasas 
of war. 

11. The appointment by our Gov- 
ernment of a commission of men and 
women, an adequate appropria- 
tion, to promote international peace. 

The conference further adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we denounce with all 
the earaostneas of which we are capable 
tile eonoerted attempt now being made 
to force this eooatiy into still raitheir 
preparedness for war. We desire to 
make a solemn appeal to the higher a^ 
tributes of our common humanity to 
help OS aninask tiiis menace to oar 
ehrfliaation. 

THE PARTY ORGANIZATION 

The members shall be: 1. Local 
groups wherever they can be organ- 
ized, each to pay $5 annually into the 
national treasury. 2. Sustaii^ing 
members, who aha! individnally pay 
$1 annually into tha national treaa* 
uty. 

These cflloars '.V e r e 
elected : Chainnan, Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chi* 
cage; honorary chaimaa, 
Carrie Ghapmaa Catt, 
New Yorlt City; vice- 
chairmen, Anna Garlin 
Spencor, .Meativi'le, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Henrj' Vil- 
lard, New York City; 
Mrs. Louis F. Post, Wash- 
ington. D. C; Ifn. John 
Jay White, Washington, 
D. C. Headquarters. Hull 
Houses Oiieago. 
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WOMEN AND WAR 



BY ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 



THIS is the first great war in 
which the voice of women ha« 
had power to make itself 
heard. During the last one hundred 
years a radical change in the educa- 
tional, legal, economic and social con- 
dition of women has given them a 
new sense of sex solidarity and of 
responsibility in public affairs. This 
change in women's position has 
given men a new respect for the 
moral and intellectual initiative of 
women, and is preparing them to 
welcome women's aid in the solution 
tif world problems. 

The awful conditions in Europe 
today have sharpened that new so- 
cial consciousness of women to an 
eager demand on their part to be 
used in some new and mighty effort 
to make this war end war. Up to this 
point the attitude of women in gen- 
eral toward the organized peace 
movement has been less morally ear- 
nest, and less intellectually instruct- 
ed, than that which they have shown 
in other great movements for social 
progress. Altbo the cause has been 
supported by a few women of excep- 
tional breadth of training, it has 
seemed to many a remote or aca- 
demic propaganda. The too exclu- 
sively masculine directorships and 
too undemocratic methods of the 
peace societies and foundations are 
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largely to blame for this indifference 
of otherwise public-spirited women 
to the war against war. There is, 
however, a far deeper reason. Had 
women been as earnest to abolish 
war as they have been earnest to do 
away with other .social evils, they 
would either have stormed the exist- 
ing peace societies in such member- 
ship numbers as would have com- 
pelled suitable recognition on gov- 
erning boards, or else have started a 
women's peace movement of their 
own, of such imposing power as to 
win the respect of men's associa- 
tions. 

The reason why women have come 
so much more slowly into the peace 
cause than into other less fundamen- 
tal social reforms is clear to the 



thoughtful. It roots far down in the 
biologic foundation of human soci- 
ety. Dr. Giddings has aptly described 
the fundamental element in the de- 
velopment of social structure as "the 
sense of kinship/' It works in primi- 
tive human society to make the 
horde, the clan, the tribe, the group 
dominant within "the ancient city," 
and the racial or national nucleus 
intensely loyal to their own "kin"; 
intensely murderous and hostile to- 
ward their "alien enemies." Women, 
like men, have felt this double at- 
traction and repulsion of the Law of 
kinship. As that law reinforced it- 
self by religious rites, customs and 
"commandments" from the tribal or 
the racial or the national gods, wom- 
en became active instruments in 
intensifying its power of control. 
Deborah's song of revengeful vic- 
tor>', still called "sacred"; the pub- 
lic honors paid to a woman who slew 
an enemy whom she had lured by 
treachery, as recorded in the Old 
Testament, into her home; the his- 
toric praise of women, of all ages 
and countries, who by any form of 
deceit and cruelty destroyed the 
"alien enemy" — aU these show the 
power of this narrow kinship idea 
over the idealism of women, as of men. 
Modern patriotism that is sure God 
is on its side, that would uphold "my 
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country, right or wrong," and "My 
race and its cnttun divinely or- 
dainad to be nipMmi Ofw all." this, 
tAleh ia Iwit « aawar fnrm of tiM dd 

limitations of the kinship sense, licit 
in the hearta and lives of men and 
women alike. 

The growth of true civilization is 
naikiad Iqr the 0ver>widening area of 
flMM wtumitfl ai "iriii," and to 
-whout, therefore, halpftd Mrviea la 
dna But yesterdiay many of us feU 
tiiat tltis ring of kinship encircled 
the world: tcday we nee it shrink 
back to the savage urea, and to worse 
than Mvage expression of fear and 
biritrad. Wonwn, like meo, bave bem 
wilmmiined liijr lUs vfnntgtDgut ovfc> 
gioiOi bat deep-rooted sentiments. 
It Ja fheref ore pathetically absurd to 
say with a recent speaker that "if 
women had voted we should have had 
no war." Yet it is true — and the aig- 
»uu>Mt^ of that tmth will be in- 
rw»ariiigly panaiTed— that for fb» 
short period In. which wonun have 
had the discipline of world interests 
they have exhH)it<-?fl an amazing ra- 
pidity of aaaimilation of world eth- 
ics. It is scarce a hundred years 

-dnoe dooaoeracy began to work in 
woam, to develop in Hum an iadi- 
vldnal xdatiflnflUp to aftain oataide 
jliBliome; and already the women of 
nMUiy countries have united for 
UMtral reforms and philanthropies, 
and to wipe out the disqualification 
of sex in ^ f ranohiae^ in a way that 
aagnn wdi for tiieir apeedjr ffrowtii 
in the international pobnt of view in 
an the high coocema of life. Men, 
with ages of political experience, 
professional leadership and world 
commerce behind them, have been 
far slower to respond to that spirit 
of raee anit>' which transcends na* 
tiflnal and claaa limijtatimia. Hence 
tiiere ta reasonable hope that when 
women have had full citizenship and 
equal opportunity of social training 
in longer discipline, they will might 
ily reinforce men's tardy effort to 
oifanize the world's moral fmaB for 
cnaral hmnan vralfara. 

XeanwhRe the preaent situation 
calls for immediate and effective 
union of all the work of broad-mind- 
ed and hrave-t'carttMl men and wo- 
men in a great popular propaganda 
for world peace. To this end, not 
chiefly to add to the nnmben of 
llioae engaged In Uie war against 
war, but far more to give vitality, 
freshness, organizing ability among 
the common people, power of popu- 
lar appeal and a more ardent pas- 
sion of protest against human 
alaoghter, the entrance of women in 
great nmnbera into the organiied 
peace movement la the aiqirame need 
of the hour. 

To aUr them to such effort, let the 



women of the United States and of 
the WHrld call to mind the special 
zMaou tity irooMn ahouhi hato war 
and dHNdd fl|^ tiiat mllltarlam that 

makes for war. Alk the indictments 
against these evils that men pacifi- 
cists have made, women pacificists 
can make as earnestly. In addition, 
women have other and itlH man 
^y»n»|^ y|£ iadictmaiita* 

Woman can diait* to the aeeoont 
of war their bitterest slavery to men 
in the household. The alien man, in 
the older ages, captured in war, had 
no rights his victorious enemy was 
bound to respect. He might be killed, 
mutilated or condemned to perpetual 
aervitnde at wiB. But Oe aVan no* 
man, torn from her kindred to b^ 
come the concubine, the slave or the 
outragcMl |)rey of the victor in war, 
learned what is worse than death, 
and what is more hopeless than man- 
ual aervitude. That kinship feeling 
that in primitive timea made vronan, 
indeed, the vasaal of her clan, but 
protected her from the unmitigated 
horrors of personal ownership by a 
single tyrant, war destroyed, leaving 
her utterly unprotected. When wo- 
men trace their long struggle up- 
ward from domeetic slavery, tiuni 
legal but perpetual "minority" to 
their present direct relation to the 
state in "contract power" and in cit- 
izen.'^hip, let them not forget the part 
war has played in their subjection. 
All the forces which have worlced to- 
ward the emancipatimi of woman 
ftom domaatie bondage root theni- 
selvea in sodal order, in peaceful in- 
dustry, in reason and in law made 
just and regnant. And all these 
forces are rendered feeble and impo- 
tent in the clash of arms. It is for 
tida cause that women should hate 
war with a peeuUar hatred. 

Moreover, women ahoald hate war 

for its disastrous effect upon their 
special functions as wives and moth- 
ers Women bear the chief burden of 
personal care of the young, the un- 
developed, the frail and sick, the 
aged, the feebleminded, the aoidaUy 
Imompetent. They have had to bear 

that burden ever since social sjTnpa- 
thy forbade the strong to kill the 
weak by flat of the state. This pro- 
cess of social protection of the in- 
competent haa unquestionably low- 
ered the amnge atandard in human 
quality where It haa worked unmodi- 
fied by some science and art of race 
culture. War —and all that iiiake.'; for 
war — i^i the worst hindrance to the 
attempt to relieve women of this 
overmastering burden of administer- 
ing philanthropy, and to give her 
time and opportunity for hw o^ 
ganic function of teaching and de- 
veloping the normal and super-excel- 
lent apedniena of the raee. Not oo^ 



does it destroy uselessly all the com- 
mon wealth of humanity so terribly 
needed for pr^jeeting and realising 
the social control that can truly ad- 
vance individual life, but it deliber- 
ately and monstrously aids that 
"breeding dowTiward** wkidl ia tlM 
bane of civilization. ' 

Beonomk esploitatioa, bad as it 
ia, daatrayB the weakast first. War 
doatiQjfa tte atrongeet flrat. Not only 
that, but preparation for war in the 
form of vast armies and navies on a 
peace footing increases the social 
diseases most inimical to family life^ 
unfits men for civic usefulnees, and 
tends in all its influeneea ctway from 
that devotkn of life and tfaaaare to 
the higher interests of human prog- 
ress on which future generations de- 
pend. It is because of women's pe- 
culiar functional relation to the so- 
cial demand for race integrity and 
race culture that enlightened women 
nraat hate war and aD ttiat nakea 
for war. 

Furthermore, women who know 

their past in primitive life, and have 
some realizing sense of the long 
struggle which has brought women 
in the more enlightened countries 
where they arsb mnet Join the war 
against war because of its power to 
plunge them back in a moment of so- 
cial chaos to the foot of the hill up 
which they have so painfully climbed. 
War, this incredible war, after al> 
the centuries of so-called civilization,, 
puts the women under its mailed flat 
back in the area of ceaaeleBa, Ufe- 
IdUing drudgery, from which the 
modem woman has but just emerged. 
It binds again upon her back — leas 
able in muscle and in nerve to bear 
the burden than was the primitive 
woman who had not yet learned she 
had a miad"- that ancient burden of 
beginning an ordered aoelal life onee 

more 

War, and the alien slave-women 
whom war furnished to ruling 
households in the older life, gave, in- 
deed, to a select lady" daaa the flrat 
leiaure which woman aw galnad for 
Intdleetnal growUi and social com- 

niand. In this sense a privileged 
fa^te aniong women, as among men,, 
escaped, by way of war and tho 
slavery of war captives, from the* 
hardest labor. How few, however,, 
the members of the "lady" caate;; 
how Innumerable the maaa of wook 
en of the common people, those 
mothers of the race, whose overwork 
and cruel alnise have been the most 
appalling social waste of all the 
blundering prodigality of human 
life! 

Man's inventive genius and hta 

superb organization of industry 
have released the mass of women 
from that ancient dru d g e ry that 
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warped the body and dwarfed the 
brain. War plunges wcHnen back 
agrain into complete alworption of 
their life in the ruder services to the 
social need. War makes of woman 
again, as of old, the "breeder" and 
the drudge. Witness the announce- 
ments of the Associated Press that 
high dignitaries of ^tate churcheo in 
the warring nation.'^ offer "great re- 
duction in the coat of marriage cere- 
monies to all enlisted men who will 
marry before leaving for the front"; 
some even suggesting "free services" 
of this sort. What does this mean? 
It must often mean wives and moth- 
ers bearing the double burden of 
self-support and child support in 
widowhood, or helping the state in 
caring for maimed or invalid men 
after the war is over. 

Man's unbridled passions, his 
clumsy blundering in statecraft, his 
greed for lands and gold and mar- 
kets, his autocracy in government 
and his secret diplomacy made so 
often of lies, man's willingness and 
power in his ruling ca-stes to plunge 
the common people into misery, have 
combined thus to set back the on- 
ward moving mothers of the race. It 



is these things all women of light 
and leading should oppose with all 
their new-gained power. 

Finally, all enlightened and free 
women, especiall>' those of neutral 
countries, should make a protest, 
compelling in its solemn appeal, 
against war as the supreme outrage 
on the moral nature of humanity. 
On a sure sense of ethical values 
rests all the permanent progress of 
the race; war, and the things that 
make for war, give a dual and self- 
contradictory direction to the ideal- 
ism of youth, and to the ethical 
judgment of maturity. 

In civic life one is already re- 
quired by conscience to be truthful 
in word and deed, to have respect for 
others' rights, to be just and honor- 
able and humane in all relationships, 
to conserve and add to the common 
wealth of material gains and mental 
achievements for the benefit of all 
humanity. In war and in the train- 
ing that leads toward war it becomes 
a duty to cheat the enemy without 
Mruple, to "kill him first" whether 
or not it is certain that he means to 
or could kill you ; to harry his wife 
and children and his aged parents; 



to loot and burn and destroy all that 
he has earned by generations of 
peaceful toil. It was said before the 
Civil War in the United States, "A 
nation cannot exist half slave and 
half free." Can a world of civiliza- 
tion exist with its moral life half hu- 
man and half fiendish? The depend- 
ence upon "the judgment of battle," 
among nations as among individuals, 
has long been the supreme atheism; 
it denies the sovereignty of truth 
and justice. That atheism under- 
mines all faith in spiritual values; 
and by this process it not only de- 
stroys by violence the temples of law 
and culture and worship which man 
has builded, but, most subtle de- 
struction of all, it sink.<i under waves 
of bestiality' and passion those ideals 
on which respect for womanhood and 
tender regard for the child have 
fibered the later progress of the race. 

It is because of this blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit of truth and 
righteousness and love that all wom- 
en should utter 

A curse from the depths of womanhood. 
That ia very salt and bitter and good, 
on war and all that makes for war. 
MtadviUe. Peutuytvania 
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PLAY .AND EFFICIENCY 

THIRD ARTICLE IN THE SERIES ON 

EFFiCiENCY AND LIFE 

BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 



THE «ffld«iit man pitavB 1b 
ordar to iraric jnom a|id nork 
oetter. 

Our idea of amusement should be 
to enjoy it while we play, but employ 
ft after we play. And if we would 
analyse the holidays that sive as 
most pleasure, we shonld find ttMin 
(arr>'in(f out this idea. The "mora- 
ing-after" headache belonjrs to the 
mtfri who didn't use his head the 
night before. A pastime is like a 
meal, we spoil it by thinking while 
w» take it— or bar f ailiac to Uiiiik 
before we take it. 

Every sensible man or ■woman 
should possess an Efficiency Amuse- 
ment Chart, the construction and use 
of which we will now describe. It is 
basad on a dose analysis of oorwoil^ 
surroniidinflrs, health. tempwaiMnl* 
ideals; and of our araasetnent in re- 
lation thereto. 

Let us be concrete. Let us take for 
Uloatration a manager of a modern 
city storey and see bow he shoold plan 
Ua recreatioa. (The same prladple 
and method awfiw to >b7 woiker 
anywhere;) 

The store manager is on duty from 
eight a. m. to six p. m. He is sur- 
rounded by the hum of voices, the 
clatter of typewriters, the din of 
sinet aolMi. Be rides to and from 
bis work on a rattling, rumbling 
street-ear; he cannot sleep normally 
— with rryiiijt children, theater par- 
ties, newspaper scareheads, pianos 
next door, late-staying visitors, and 
eariy mondog miUanen, all pulling at 
his nerves. Bat tibe man's job depends 
on his being as regular, punctilious 
and reliable as a clock — .therefore he 
shi>uldn"t have any nerves. He pets 
no outdoor exercize. He subsists 
chiefly on restaurant and delicatessen 
nsar-f ood. He must dxaas op to the 
mimte. He maikea bia living bgr at- 
taodiag minutely to all tile saper- 
flciatttfes. He has no time for music, 
no taste for art, no touch with the 
world's great literature. Life is to 
him a bundle of overwrought nerves 
connoeting a feverish brain, a rebel- 
> Uoiit stanMh, end a podcetboA 
whose sole function is to disgorge. 

What does the man do^ In his leis- 
ure hoon? He joiiu a poker party 



wltii 'Hhe boys," where efgan and 

drinks further knock out his nerves ; 
or he jabs more sounds into his ears 
at a crazy m'' .ical comcfly for the 
"tired business man" ; or he goes mo- 
toring and tries to push the speed 
limit off the map. Yet he fondly he> 
Ueves he is qaite sime. And we are all 
as foolish in nnr riwn way. 

How should tiiis inaii order a sci- 
entific rest period? 

First. I-et him write down the in- 
fluences and ingreffienls of his daily 
woiit and life. They are: noiae^ har- 
ry, sociability, regnlarity, responsi- 
bility, confinement, fashion, conven- 
tion, financial worry, sleeplessness, 
brain fag, mu.scular weakness, emo- 
tional atrophy. Certain physical dis- 
ordera must proceed tnm tiie mai^a 
maatonl mode «t life; avppoae they 
are strain and indigestion. 

Second. Let him write down the ex- 
act oppositet of these — a list of the 
lacking elements in his make-up or 
environment, whose presence would 
balance, normalize, refresh and en- 
ergize him. (See chart bdow.) 

Third. Let him now make a ttst of 
all hi.s available sources of amuse- 
ment — from an evening's fun to the 
yearly vacation of a month or a fort- 
night He will probably have twenty 
or thirty of t he se certainly a wider 
choice than he imagines before tak- 
ing inventory, the average person be- 
ing narrower in nothing than in his 
routine of pleasures. 

Fourth. Let him now take each 
amusement in List B and compare it 
with each reqairement in List A, 
noting in the spaces opposite how far 
his cu8tomar>' mode of enjoyment 
supplies the eli Tiients to increase ef- 
ficiency — or dccrea.se it. A thought- 
ful, conscientious building of this 
chart shoold mean the breaking of a 
great Bgfat on tiie store manager. 

Fifth. Let him then form the habit 
of consulting the chart whenever he 
plans a day or a week or an hour of 
recreation, until he choo.scs by in- 
stinct and reason the kind of play 
that makes a new man of him. (The 
chart for a doctor, a minister, or a 
college president, would of coarse be 
entirely different in many, <v all, of 
the a^Mta here given.) 



The amosemeirte shoald be merited 

plus (+) where they increase effi- 
ciency, minus ( — ) where they de- 
crease it, and zero l'^) where they 

have no qtecial effect either way. 
Liat B te not eenpiMab hot narely 

Illustrative. 

Adding the plus marks, then caa- 
celling each minus with a plus, we 
have the largest plus remainder 
(12 1^ ) for the mountain tramp, and 
the largest minus remainder (IS—) 
for liie dinner perty. Hencer the for- 
mer is the best, and the lattttr the 
worst recreation, of those here given, 
for this particular manager of a city 
store. But all those marked 4- in the 
column of values are good for him, 
and all those marked — are likely to 
be bad. If any item la List A Is of 
qieelal importance, that should eoont 
doable, in figuring the totals; two + 
or two — marks, as the case may be. 

Now I am not so foolish as to sup- 
pose that a sane man will, for the 
rest of his daya, eonaolt a dry table 
of ElBclepey Vataee whenever he 
wants to play chess or f rolie with tiw 
baby. I do believe, however, that a 
shrewd, ambitious man will construct 
this chart for himself, will study it 
carefully, and will form the habit of 
choosing his games from the plus 
site of the tOtUmeir ledger. 

The eflkiency principles embodied' 
in the Chart may be stated in a few 
words. A seieotUke recreation ahoaM 
include: 

1. Complete break in routine activi- 
ties and obligations, with spedfle rest 
for overworked orgSBB, aatves^ brafa- 

cells and must-lcs. 

2. Exerc-iz<' for unu.sed faculties mad 
function.s, to the point nf wholesome fa- 
tigue of a kind seldom known. 

3. An element of surprize, mental, 
emotional or spiritual, to raawakn in- 
terest in everyday life. 

4. Ahselets froodnm. inner aad eater, 
dofiag the rseieatloQ period. 

6. Temperamental uplift and renewal. 

Change of work is not rest We 
delude ourselves with the notion that 
it is, merely because we do not know 
how to rest. The American disorder 
is nerve-strain, for which the only 
enre ie perfect rsbxaUoB. 

Long ago the nation's richest 
man learned that a siesta following 
hmeh pat him in eonditioa for a new 
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EFFICIENCY AMUSEMENT CHART 

FOR A MANAGER OP A CITY STORE 

(Hjrpotbctieal cu«. Both liata dmad <i» pewoniil cooditioiw o( work, 
kMftSTtBfltaMMM; tM„ aaA mm to OMwOiiil amm te tMh iodlvidBd.) 
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dajr's work in the afternoon. Great 

factories now hold a recess about 
three p. m. for a quarter of an hour, 
to ftbn fheir «nq>Ioyees a rest, with 
Niding'f imi8le» smdm. aad ao forth. 
This pnetlM dionM baeome oniver- 
wl, not for charity but for ^ciency. 
Concentration foUows relaxation; 
and the time will come when the great 
bujiness men, like the great authors, 
do tibeir day's work in three hours. 

Thinkiiif with your whols brain 
means i>lsyliiir with yoor whole body, 
loving with your whole heart, long- 
ing with your whole soul. Efficiency 
is wholeness, specialized 1iy turns. 

Husbands and wives, however, 
should make it their solemn duty to 
be silly together. The man who finds 
Ms cMsf pleaatnre hi buafnen or the 
club, and tho woman who finds hers 
in matinee thrills or the fashion pa- 
rade, are slumping toward marital 
inefficiency at an alarming rate. Ev- 
ecy household should have a home 
gynaaaiunif in attic or cellar^ with 
an assortment of games for the 
dining-room table, including the fa- 
vorite of each member of the family. 
Our pastimp.s should center in the 
home, and we should become uneasy 
when parents and children ao looger 
enjoy the same things. One reaaou 
why every family sboold have at least 

m 



two children is that the parents may 
have an enosa apiece in going to 

the circus. 

It is just as needful to escape and 
forget the family at least once a year. 
Tb« I«otd naver made two people who 

could live together sanely and sweet- 
ly three hundred and sixty-five days 
at a stretch. Every wife knows this 
— but nearly every husband has it to 
learn. From what I have seen of mar^ 
ried life^ I believe it is the rdiglona 
duty ef eveiy man to ^Uaappear eneb 
a year. Not only depart — disappear! 
And twice a year ia twice as good as 
once. Get beyond the reach of mails, 
telegrams and telephones. Leave no 
address behind, merely keep an acci- 
dent card of home dlNctiona in your 
podnt. Don't tat youTMlf write taone^ 
no matter how much you feel like it 
Sleep late every morning. Read noth- 
'u\K. Revel in irresponsibility. Roam 
where you will. Let your watch run 
down, and refuse to wind it up. Be so 
anxious for freedom that yon forget 
dinnertime and mlM a few neab 
(your stomach also needs a vaca- 
tion). In short, return to primitive 
existeme, with all the obligat!nn-< of 
homo and busine.ss wiped out for two 
weeks or a month. And if you aren't 
glad to be a regular family man 
again, loaded down with responsibili- 



ties on all sides, then of a truth I 
don't know men ! 

Having given your wife, your chil- 
dren and your clerks an equal chance 
twice a yeaj; tor respite from the 
brutal chains of the habitual, you will 
have supplied a leading factor in ef- 
ficiency — a scientific period of play. 

"But," you protest. "I can't stay 
away that long, my business would 
be ruined." Very well, you are lucky. 
A seriea of wedi-ends at play does 
man for flie boay man than a uliole 
month of leisure. The only eondltton 
is that you be able to erase your 
work from your mind in an hour, 
instead of a week or a month. To 
master the art of relaxation is to 
gain more from your short Sundays 
of freedom than moat peoi^ gain 
from a month's pleasure jaunt. Rec- 
reation is not geographical, it is men- 
tal. Wo do not work too much fnr 
our health and happiness — we think 
too little. 

During the writer's four years in 
college he held the tennis champion- 
ship of the school. He was much 
elated over this. He should have been 
much deprost. What he needed was 
to be champion of quoits, or checkers, 
or hide-the-handkerchief, or some 
ether leisurely, meditative sport. The 
of taonia Ii for fat, ridw 
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phlegmatic gentlemen; the game of 
golf is for thin, poor, fidgety ones; 
but the overfed ones won't play ten- 
nis and the underfed ones can't play 
golf — so why go to all the trouble of 
thia psychological diagnosis? Re- 
sponse to nerve-stimuli is the key to 
a man's appropriate game. If he is 
quick, nervous, excitable, he should 
avoid polo, tennis, high diving, rac- 
ing of all kinds. Pun, like food, may 
be meat to one man — poison to an- 
other. 

In a deeper way temperament is 
crucial. Ever so often we should leave 
our work in order to renew the mo- 
tive or incentive that makes us work. 
What is your motive? Is it love, or 
ambition, or altruism, or self-devel- 



opment, or the creative impulse? 
When you feel yourself losing it (and 
your labor growing dull and monoto- 
nous), can you re-discover it soonest 
by the sea, or on a hilltop, or amid 
the crowds, or in silent communion 
with a loved one? A poet and a poli- 
tician can no more take their recrea- 
tion together than a lark and a lion 
could. An accurate measure of a man 
is the number and variety of his 
chosen modes of recreation. Their 
diversity mark his extensity. To be 
leader of something is less a goal 
than to be lover of ever>'thing. 

The tests for a scientific amuse- 
ment are few and easy. It should be 
natural, simple, unconventional. It 
should combine emotional expression 



with nervous relaxation and muscular 
exertion. It should result in mental 
and physical balance. It should re- 
store the child in us. It should make 
us frank, honest, loyal, democratic, 
whole-hearted. It should give us per- 
spective, and a saner view of our- 
selves and the other fellow. It should 
transfer the grip on our game to the 
grip on our job. It should develop 
tolerance, patience, keen judgment, 
fair play, sure method, fine team 
work. It should leave body stronger, 
heart bigger, mind clearer, soul finer. 

Does your favorite pastime do all 
these things for you? Then you can 
make it a "hobby" and ride to the 
top of the world I 

Ntto York City 



THE HOTEL DE GINK 

BY BRONSON BATCHELOR 



NO longer are hoboes to be the 
stray wanderers of the earth. 
The romance of the open 
road and care-free spirit, celebrated 
from the days of Chaucer to Harry 
Kemp as the joy of vagabondage, has 
played out. 

In all the vast fraternity of the 
United Hoboes of America, no one 
could explain the disquieting unrest, 
the inexpressible depression that 
weighed upon the spirits of these 
itinerant workers of the world. 

Then one day Jeff Davis made a 
great discovery. 

Down at the comer of Center and 
Worth streets, in New York, in a 
big, empty, five-story building, there 



This winter New Y»rk facet the 
wortt unemployment problem in its 
history, Hoio one man, with the 
cooperation of the city's Commit- 
tee on Unemployment, of which 
Judge Elbert H. Gary i» head, ie 
trying to meet the situation for hi» 
fellow-unfortunates ia told in the 
following story. Similar "hotels" 
have been established by Jeff Davis 
in Seattle and Tacoma, and this 
latest experiment will be watched 
with no little interest. — The EorroR. 



is the merry ring of hammers and 
the busy buzz of saws — busy, that is, 
as men long unused to work could 



make them. To Manhattan's 275 ho- 
tels is shortly to be added another, 
euphoniously known as the "Hotel de 
Gink," and its promoter, chief 
backer, manager and clerk is Mr. 
Jeff Davis, hailed by the hoboes as 
"king." 

"You see," says this slim, kindly 
eyed, wise, young-old man, with the 
beard of youth still on his face, "we 
'boes found we was missin' some- 
thin'. We didn't know just what it 
was, but it was somethin' we wanted 
pretty bad. So we started in to in- 
vestigate ourselves, an' we found 
what we wanted was a home." 

Over beyond the deal table, where 
the "king" had established his tem- 
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GETTING READY tq OPEN THF • HOTEL DE GINK" 
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porary oflfce, a group of "subjects" 
were shuffling cans of rubbish, pa- 
per and dirt toward a stairway, 
down which they disappeared in a 
cloud of dust and riot of rattle. An- 
other group languidly followed with 
brooms and shovels. What happened 
to the cans or the dirt below nobody 
seemed to care. 

But none of the "ginks" could keep 
his eyes long off the king. Whether 
going thru the motions of work or 
"overseeing" the job — and the over- 
seers outnumbered the workers at 
least five to one — their faces were 
turned constantly to the royal pre- 
cincts ruled off from the rest of the 
hall by a cord. It was as tho they 
were still dazed in admiration of 
their king's achievement. 

From the city authorities "for and 
in consideration of one dollar" King 
Davis leased the Center street build- 
ing, which had formerly been occu- 
pied by a button making concern, to 
be used as a home by the out-of- 
works indefinitely. Then, by royal 
edict. King Davis himself 
promulgated the following 
rules: 

Only real hoboea admitted 
here; no cranks nor preachers 
talkin' reform. 

Any one lookin' for Rympathy 
will find it in the dictionary un- 
der the S's. 

This is a gent's hotel; don't 
do nothing you wouldn't do in 
your own mother's home. 

"People ought to take a les- 
son from us," the king con- 
tinued, a cup of steaming 
coffee poised in midair, ready 
to follow the last of a roll. 
"When we found somethin' 
was wrong we started in to 
find out what it was. We 
didn't keep puttin' off and 
puttin' off. That's the trouble 
wi' society. Everybody's tr>'- 
in' to put somethin' on some- 
body else, to'in' to put it on 
the city, on the church, on 
their folks, anything so 
'George'll do if and not them. 
When you pull the wires 
right, you c'n always get what 
you want," he added signifi- 
cantly ; then turned to his fol- 
lowers. 

"Come on, 'boes, get busy; 
what you'se think this is? We 
ain't got all night to clean out 
this floor." 

"Yes, sir, when you're wise 
how to pull the string it's 
dead easy. This buildin'. do 
you think it costs us any- 
thing? The city gives it to us. 
It's goin' to be a real dump, 
too. Goin' to have a loungin' 
room on this floor, upstairs a 
clothes-pressin' place, and a 



shoe-shinin' stand down below. 
We're goin' to have a barber shop, 
too— all kinds of men among the 
'boes, you know — carpenters, plumb- 
ers, barbers, masons, printers — we 
can fix up the whole place ourself. 
On the top floor we're goin" to have 
shower baths, and say, you ought to 
see the fumigator for their clothes 
the boys 'a made. Got to keep sani- 
tary these days, you know. Why, 
this place when we get it fixed 'II be 
slick's a hospital. 

"This ain't goin' to be any hang- 
out for cranks, either. No 'bugology' 
or socialists, or anarchists. You treat 
the public right, and the public 'II 
stand by you, 's our motto. 

"Why, just look at this," and a 
grimy hand waved toward the morn- 
ing mail. "Here's an offer to give 
us a thousand hand towels, here's an- 
other for a carpenter brace, some 

hammers and some " a look of 

sudden responsibility swept the royal 
countenance. 

"Say, Utica, you an' Seattle beat 
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it over t' Avenue D and get them 
carpenter braces an' tools. Frisco, 
you take this 'ere fiver that come in 
the mail and get a little 'coffee and'. 
Bring back the change. Red, you 
better take a look in at that restaur- 
ant up on Cherry street tha' they 
moved out o' the sidewalk. Andy 
says we c'n rustle somethin' there." 

"An' say, I almoe' forgot to tell 
you, this afternoon we're gettin' a 
planner. Lot of the boys can tickle 
the ivories. 

"We're willin' to work for what we 
get, too. Some o' the boys tried the 
municipal employment agency, but 
they ain't nothin' in that. We're 
goin' to have one of our own. Stand- 
in' down there aU day waitin' for a 
guy to sing out your name, maybe 'e 
does, an' maybe 'e don't, an' no 
thanks fo' you' pains. Here you can 
be nice an' cornfy, an' then when 
some nice lady wants the snow shov- 
eled, or a commission merchant's got 
some stuff he wants moved, we're 
Johnny on the job." 

"What? Are the hoboes or- 
ganized? Betcher life we're 
organized. Incorporated in 
the State of Indiana. Our 
headquarters 's in the Labor 
Temple at Indianapolis. D' 
you ever hear the oath that 
every good 'bo has to take? 
Well, here it is : 

" 'I (insert name) d' here- 
by sol'nly swear t' do all 'n 
my power t' aid an' assist all 
those willin' t' aid an' assist 
themselves. I pledge myself t' 
assist all runaway kids, and t' 
try an' induce them to return 
t' their homes an' parents. I 
sol'nly swear never t' serve as 
a scab or a strikebreaker 
'gainst any labor organiza- 
tion, an' do all 'n my power 
fo' the betterm'nt o' myself, 
my organization, an' organ- 
ized labor, so'elp'me Gol.' 
You see, we 'boes have got 
some heart, after all." 

The king leaned forward 
with almost boyish enthusi- 
asm. Conscious of what men- 
tion of the latest of Manhat- 
tan's hotels in the press had 
already done for the "de 
Gink" in the way of dona- 
tions, he was eager with hope. 
In the brown, friendly, smil- 
ing eyes there was a touch of 
Mristfulness. 

"Say, 'bo, I never like 
askin' favors of nobody, an' 
everybody's been mighty kin' 
to us. But, when you're writ- 
in' this up, if you wouldn't 
min' mentionin' it. we do 
need a couple of billiard ta- 
bles pretty bad!" 
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FAIR PLAY ON THE HIGH SEAS 
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IT is never an easy matter to get 
the British people worked up over 
any AnKlo-American dispute or 
diJBeiiltar. Tbiegr alway* tak« it for 
fitnited fliat. whatever it in, it will 
be settled. That is so even when the 
international sk,\' in all other ()uar- 
ters is comiKiratively clear and when 
a controversy between London and 
Wadibivton is thus tiinnm into 
CTMtsr and tlianfon num eontan- 
tiom iiroininencb. It fa triMj so at 
a tllDe like the present when Great 
Britain is fighting for her very ex- 
istence as an independent nation and 
when she ha^s neither time, energy 
nor inclination to worry over sec- 
ondary iaauoa. All Britiali commoita 
on Ihe Anerieaa note ahoald tiioro- 
foro be read in the light of this pro- 
found and universal assumption that 
Anglo-American relations, while 
frwn time to time they may be ruf- 
fladby passing differencca, can naver 
be gravely diatarbod. 

Whenever the United States makes 
a move in foreign politics in an anti- 
British direction there are always 
some Englishmen who put it all down 
to "politics," those mysterious Amer- 
aaii p(^itic8 which the outside world 
baa kng given up all hope of ever 
nadenbdiding. To aome extent the 
familiar explanation has been forih> 
coming in this case, too. I have come 
across Englishmen who ha\ t' assured 
me that the Southern cotton planters 
have put pressure upon their Oon- 
greiaianal repreaentativea, who in 
torn hvn put preaaure npon Preai* 
dent Wilson, who is most anxioas to 
relieve his Administration of the 
charge of being hostile to business 
and an obstacle to prosperity; and 
that this, coming on the top of the 
propaganda of the German agents 
and emissaries in the United Strtea, 
and reinforced by the influence of 
the Western copper interests and by 
the desirability of capturing the 
German vote, is the true cause and 
origin of the stand. There may 
be som^ing in all this, something, 
bat not, I diould Judge, very nuDteh. 
la. mf ease very little importance ia 
attaehed to it in the British press. 

There is. however, one aspect of 
the question which the English 
newspapers have enlarged upon with 
much satisfaction to themselves and 
poaaibly with some effect on Ameri- 
can opinion. Th«y have pointed out 
that, even from the standpoint of 
American intcrost.s, the contraband 
question is relatively a small matter 
and tha' f,.r greater issues, with a 
far deeper influence on American 
fortunes and poUdes, are on the a»- 



vil than the more o^ leas of Ameri- 
can trade with neutral countries. 
"The Old World," said the Doflg 
Mail on December SI, "is in proeaaa 

of vi<rient demolition; the Britidi 

Empire i.'- fighting for its very ex- 
i.ttence; every ideal of international 
justice, of democracy, of social 
equity which is dear to American 
sentiment, has been challenged and 
asaMilted by Pmaaian militariam; 
and in a vletoiy for the AllleB tiie 
security and well-being of the Unit- 
ed States and the triumph of Ameri- 
can concept inns nf s<x-iety and gov- 
ernment arc uneacapably involved." 

Tliat I believe to be a view very 
generally entertained by the British 
people. Moreover the larger inter- 
ests of the two powers are looked 
upon over here as being in many 
other ro.spects sub.stantially identi- 
cal. It is inconceivable to Englishmen 
that any American with the smallest 
political inatinet or ionaight should 
desire or do anything to promot a the 
calamity of a German victor)', the 
effects of which would make them- 
selves disastrously felt thruout the 
whole of the United States. It is 
equally inconceivable to Englishmen 
that Anwricans ahould not be «a 
anzloiia aa liiegr are tbemaalves to 
bring the war to a close at the earli- 
est possible moment and that they 
should not realize that .vhile a few 
individual American traders may 
gain by its prolongation, the great 
bulk 'of American trade moat necaa- 
sarHy lufliBr. Englfriunan in abort 
assume boCh that the Britiah Gw- 
emment has no desire to hamper 
.•\morican exports m-i'illessly and 
that the American tJovernmenl has 
no de.iire to weaken the economic 
pressure of British sea-power when 
^ legitimately exercised. Two praetieal 
and businesslike peoples, thus agree- 
ing on essentials, ought not to take 
long in adjusting their minor differ- 
ences on points of detail. 

The presentation of the Note came 
as a surprize to British opinion and 
also^ I fancy, to the Fordgn Ofllce. 
for the reason tiiat we understood 
tiie eontraband question to be well on 
the way to settlement, AViout a fort- 
night before it wa.s handed in there 
was an announcement in the British 
press that a quasi-ofHcial arrange- 
ment had been come to between the 
two Govenmenta, by which Groat 
Britein agreed to forego the right of 
search in the case of vessels whose 
cargoes had been inspectefl before 
leaving port by British Consular of- 
ficials. We had high hopes that this 
In time would lead to a workable ao* 



lution, and that Ameriean traders 
who were not shipping contraband 
gooda would And it to their advan- 
tago to fall hi with it Tha trouble 
was they could not be farced to do 
so. There appears to be no executive 
authoritv in the United Stales capa- 
ble of i.riierinv: the uHiciiils at Amer 
ican ports to issue certificates guar- 
anteeing the character of a ship's 
eaifo and tha truatworthinesa <rf ito 
manifest A farther eompUeaUon 
was that Mr. McAdoo had issued an 
instruction that manifeals were not 
to be made publiC until thirty d;iys 
after the vessel hud sailed. In Brit- 
ish eyes this order, whatever may 
have been ita intention and pupoae^ 
amounted to an invitation to Amer- 
ican merchants to send to Germany 
as much contraband as they pleased 
and promised them the assistance of 
the United States Government in 
concealing their opantions. It cer- 
tainly made it mcaaaaiy for the Ad- 
miralty either to lay down aKogother 
its weapon of commercial pressure 
or to search very vigorously and 
thoroly every vessel carrying an 
American cargo. The Secretar>' of 
the Treasury muat therefore bear 
the blame for aome of tho dtScul- 
ttaa ttiat have ainee arisen. No one 
in England expected that these difll- 
culties would be wholly removed by 
the permission given to British C'ln- 
suls to examine cargoes before leav- 
ing port. What, however, we did hope 
was tiut the plan might davdfv into - 
Boma ayatoiB of joint fiupaetoriUp 
by tvhidi r^reaantativaa of boOi the 
British and the American Govern- 
ments might issue certificates guar- 
anteeing the innocence of a cargo 
and its imnmnity from search, seiz- 
ure or detention. If this could be 
done moot of tiie firieUon and delay 
would disappear and American trad- 
ers who continued to export contra- 
band goods would do so at their own 
risk. It is quite clear, and President 
Wilson has frankly admitted it, that 
fraudulent manif^ts are responsible 
for a good deal of the trooUa, 

On the British side there have 
been some undoubted errors both of 
lommission and <tf omission. Stop- 
ping a ship on the high seas and or- 
dering it off to a port that is not its 
destination is an unpleasant pro- 
ceeding; and it is quite possible that 
now and than a Britiah naval oflleer 
may have shown some lade of tact 
and consideration. But where British 
officialdom has grievously fatlixl is in 
supplying full and prompt informa- 
tion aa to the fate of the cargoes in 
tiie veaaals fhna aeiied. It haa hap- 
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pened time and again that while the 
ftimwlrtn owners of the ship or its 
cMffO kMW that it had bMO d*- 
talmd, tntt kiMw neUiiBff «1m, and 

while the American Amba^Hador in 
London was calling; fur iiarticulars, 
the Foreign Office would be absolute- 
ly ignorant of the whole txcurreixce. 
A great deal of thi.s delay was cer- 
tainty avoidabk!, but the Foiraign 
Ofltee^ iMvinff of eoont much wiifbt- 
ier i^idrs to attend to, neglected to 
speed up the workings of the depart- 
mental machine and failed ti. rfalize 
the bad effect produced in America 
by it.'« dilatoriness and reticence. 
The British Foraisn OflSee^ more- 
over, while an admirable fnstitti- 
tioD, has very little conception of 
the uses of publicity. If it had issued 
a simple aiid tf-mperate explanation 
of the British policy of contraband, 
and if it had followed this up by see- 
ing that the American prees was 
pranpiUy informed of the circum- 
■tanees of each ceiaure, I believe 
modi of the irritation would have 
bMD avoided. 

When the full text of the Ameri- 
can Note was published on January 
1, it was recognized in Great Britain 
tiiat tbn diffannee between the two 
Governments was one not of priaeir 
pie, but procedure. Preoident WilBon 
did not challenge our riprht both to 
search vessels and to detain them. 
His case was that our "present pol- 
icy toward neutral ships and cargoes 
e g c o ed s the manifest necessity of a 
bolttgorantk and constitutes Matiie* 
tlons upon the rights of American 

citizens on the high seas which are 
not justified by the rule.-^ of interna- 
tional law or rc^iuircd under the 
principle of self-preservation." He 
expressly acknowledged the right of 
a belligerent to learch on the high 
■aas, and. "whan fhere ia lufllelont 
evidence tn justify belief that con- 
traband articles are in their car- 
groes," to detain, American vessels or 
neutral vessels carrying American 
caigoee. But he objected to Ameri- 
can ahipa or American eaisoM being 
deflected to Britiah porta as a na^ 
ter of course and there searched for 
contraband on the off chance or the 
v;i(.Mii> suspicion that contraband 
might be found. There should be, he 
contended, a presumption of inno* 
eenca in favor of a eaxgo between 
two uantial countries and not a pre- 
sumption of gruilt against it. To this 
the British answer — the popular, not 
the official answer is first that it is 
not merely impossible to search a 
modem merchant vessel thoroljr on 
the high Htm, but that, in viaw of 
tiw radloa and effleieney of the sub- 
marines, it would be an exceedingly 
hazardous undertaking even if it 
ware practicable; secondly, (hat the 



diversion of the ship to a British 
port offers the on^ chaaee of really 
ovarhaoling ita cano; and thirdly 
Oat as American maaifosta» on 

President Wilson's own admission, 
are often not to be relied upon. 
Great Britain can hardly be blamed 
for looking upon all goods shipped 
from the United States to neutral 
countries bordering on or adjacent to 
Gonnaay and Anstrla-Huagaiy with 
a certain amount of suspicion. Once 
more the great desirability of a 
strict ('ITicial supervision of cargoes 
before sailing and of the issue of of- 
ficial certificates goarantesinc their 
innocanoa ia made dear. 

The Amarlcan Note reqpcalod, and 
very naturally, such a declaration of 
our policy as would clear up the am- 
biguities which have 8urrounde<l, for 
instance, our treatment of copper. 
Copper is as necessary in modem 
warfare as gunpowder and has quite 
properly been placed on the oon/trm- 
band list. But the President com- 
plained that we interfered with the 
export fif American copper to Italy 
even tho Italy was a neutral country 
and had placed an embargo on its re- 
exportation. The truth of the matter 
is that these embargoes plaeed by 
neutral countries on the ro-eaqxMrta- 
tion of conmiodities that are sorely 
needed in Germany are absolutel.\ 
valueless. We thought at first that 
the Scandinavian, Italian and Neth- 
erland Governments could enforce 
Um prohibitions they enacted. We 
soon found that, with the beat wiU 
In Ae world, they could not; that the 

ingenuity of the private dealer, 
sharpened by the prospect of making 
a fort line at a striikf. beat them 
every time; and that goods con- 
signed to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Oanmark or Italy, mi|^t just aa wall 
have had '^ r n umy* written on 

their labels. I do not know whether 
it is realized in America that we 
have been obliged to prohibit the 
export of a number of British goods 
and products to these neutral coun- 
tries, simply because we found that, 
in spite of tiie embargo on their r»- 
exportation. they were finding their 
wa\ into Germany. In September 
and OetoDer, i;tl3. the Unit. ,i S'ates 
exported to Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden, 10,900,000 
poonds of copper. In SeptemW and 
October, 1914, ttcy sent to the same 

countries 62,100,000 pounds, or near- 
ly six times as much. Is there a 
single man in or out of the I'nited 
States who doubts that practically 
the whole of this increase went to 
Germany and that American tradars 
ware materially ooatribotinr to tiie 
prolongation of the war? Is it also. 
I wonder, understood in the United 
Statsa that the British Government 



pays promptl>' the prevailing market 
value of any cargo which it confis- 

oontraband goods suffer no a^ial 

loss, but only the loss of the inordi- 
nate profits they would have realized 
had the cargoes reachad, and basn 
sold in, Germany? 

When I say that all thinking Eng- 
Uahmen reaUae and profoundly ra- 
grat ttM bardaUpa and damage ttiafc 
American trade is suffering I am 
saying what I believe to be the exact 
truth. There i.s absolutely not the 
least desire in this country, on the 
part either of the people or of the 
Government, to add to thoee suffer- 
ingt, but OD the contrary every de- 
sire to mitigate them; and if they 
can be mitigated without weakening' 
the pressure of the British navy's 
thumb upon Germany's economic 
wind-pipe, everyone in Great Britain 
will be imreservedly thankful. There 
la certainly a keen appreciation 
among EngUahmm of Anisinea'a dif- 
ficulties; it Is hoped Hiara la an 
equally keen appreciation among 
Americans of our own. We hold it to 
'.le essential to the success of the 
Allies, which involves, it must be re- 
membersd, our very existence as an 
independant atate and of the Britiah 
Empire aa a corporate organization, 
that the raw materials of her war 
lactoriei should be kept as much as 
possible out of Germany's hands; hut 
in so keeping them, we have no wish 
whatever to ii\|ura America's or any 
othor nation'a non'OoatrabaiMl tiada 
wini nantral lands. When thia la Hia 

spirit on our side of the Atlantic and 
when the .Anurican Note show.s a 
•^lmllar spirit of reasonableness and 
good-will to e.xist in th^ United 
States, it is impossible not to bdieve 
that a aettlamaat of thia imr vand 
and con tent ions problem will be 

reached. The raisinj; of the embarjfo 
which is at present imposed on the 
importation of many raw materials, 
especially wool and rubber, from the 
British Empire into the United 
Statea; the inatitutioa of a apaeial 
Court of ClaimB, with an American 

asse.ssor sitting on it, and adequate 
means at its disposal for the prompt 
despatch of all cases involving 
American owners or consignors ; and 
in particular such an improvement 
in American manifests and in the 
official snpervisfott of ttiolr eontanta 
as would automatically reduce the 
risk of search and seizure to a mini- 
mum — all these expedients have 
been suggested as possible ways out 
^ ttie difllculty. Meanwhile Ameri- 
ram may rest assured that wa in 
Great Britain are Jast aa anxlooa aa 
they can possibly be to have ttie 
whole question aattafactcnrily setOed. 
Lordcm 



Diyilizeu by GoOgle 



A BIT OF EGYPT FOR NEW YORK 




PKatoffTophM bv Charla Phwipa CitMkino 

MEBELY A RAILROAD BRIDGE ArPROACH- -BUT WITH A BEAUTY OP ITS OWN 



South — unitingr the New 
York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railway with the 
Pennsylvania system's 
East River and Hudson 
River tunnels. The link of 
connection, known as the 
"New York Connecting: 
Railroad," is only twelve 
miles lonjf. When it is com- 
pleted express trains can 
be run from Boston and 
other New England pointa 
direct to the South and 
West — making New York 
a way-station for the first 
time in its history. Hith- 
erto such thru trips as 
have been made have nec- 
essitated the use of train- 
ferries or a roundabout 
routing. 

Taken in connection 
with the Bridge of Cab- 
rillo at the San Diego 
Exposition, recently pic- 
tured here, these photo- 
graphs show how superb- 
ly concrete is adapted for 
simple, massive construc- 
tion on beautiful lines. 
Other buildings at the San 
Diego Exposition prove 
that this .tame versatile 
medium may be used suc- 
cessfully in producing the 
most ornate and intricate 
decorative detail. 



I 



WITH the addition 
of a few hiero- 
glyphs, the new 
concrete piers of the ap- 
proaches to Hell Gate 
Bridge, New York City, 
would be unmistakably 
Egyptian. They defile for 
three miles; and the piers 
are broad enough on top 
to carry four lines of rail- 
way tracks. Some of the 
piers are seventy-five feet 
nigh, and as you lock 
down thru the archways, 
the vista makes you think 
you are standing in the 
portico of a mammoth un- 
finished temple. 

Picturesque arthey are, 
the approaches to the 
bridge have attracted less 
attention than the huge 
arch which is to span the 
channel. It is to be the 
largest steel arch in the 
world. The present record 
holder is across Niagara 
Gorge, 840 feet. The Hell 
Gate span will measure 
1017 feet 

The four-track line 
which is to cross the Hell 
Gate structure will fur- 
nish a short cut and di- 
rect land connection be- 
tween the railways of New 
England and those of the 
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U not d«ir. What I mpan is 
the ricbt IwDd to the left baud 
the Mt foot to the richt foot 

Egerciir TIT. CFhinntttg 

Thii is nnt ilnnc with Knm <>r ronvirsa- 
tiim, bolh of wbich are out of place on the 
MiD-pt car. Fac« toward one side of the oar 
and. watohlng jour chaniN> whra some OM 
Rpts off, !M'izi> Imlil of two luljawnt strap*. 
Thi'ii twndiuE ttio iirnis at thi' ellxiwu. tak- 
ing rare to bend them iuward, never out- 
irard, draw youraelf up until jmu hat 
loa«bn the soup or the aoap as the case 
mnv \n\ Tin- knrcx should not lie h*-nt nn 
till' K»;i>iiin of tilt- <"jir is likely III Iniid 
you in the lap of a man larger than yonr- 
aeU. B«p«at the mawtmrnt 1tw9 mm «. 
- ' tkt short blocks, for Arc UodbT ^ 



HOW many of us neglect to utilixe 
all our daily opporttinities for self 
devolopinent? How many of us are 
living bdow OUT Hiphest Efliciency? 
How many of ua havr failed tn ar.|uiro 
The Perfect Figure and thi' wi'U-Known 
Diiiis «awu III nirjinrf .kiho,'' 'I'hc an- 
swer to these nuestiuti.i will be found in 
the latent census report OD tiw UM 
markt'if "Grand Total." 

Yet vvf i'i;iitiir_- .-ire iu'vor wear}' of 
telling the petiple what more they oiifht 
to do and how to do it. Day aftt i liay, 
week after week, or month after month, 
acciirdint' to the periodicity of the 
periodical we continue to pour out (rood 
advice upon an nnheeding wnrlti and 
we will never omm oar efforts, how- 
ever little the affMt, m long m «• ftl 
paid for them. 

It has recently become necessary for 
aa aditor to take on Phjrakal Gultiin 
as • aido-UiMi. Aooordiailr I lum do- 
viaod a lyatan of tjnmiutics ttat haa 
eortain advantaces ovar aajrtfifav •*» 
before seen in print. It laa pte at a» ap- 
parmtiu except that pnmdod ftaa by 
tiw poblie service corporations of every 
town. It takes no time that eoald be 
aior* profitably employed otherwise. It 
doaa not mar the walls or shake down 
plaSterinK' on the flat below. Faithfully 
followed it will add ten year.s to any 
man's life. Hy usintr these exercizes 
nijEfht and niornintf for the past three 
month.'* 1 have added ten yearn to my 
life and I expect to add another ten 
bafoia tta wlntar Is over. 

STRKKT C.\R GYMNASTI08 

Kj'i:rci:e I. The 'l uo Sli-p 

First movement. St.ind .'ii .•m- foot, pr*^ 
ferably your own. in the middle of the 
aUe and pat the haada ia the podMtK 
prpferably year own. Aa t1i» nt Starts 
tJike two quick Mtep* hjiekwnrd. bslnnop 
wliilc you oouut three on the forward fiKit 
with the other Buspende<l in the nir, then 
recnver former position: 

8M*ond movement. When the car stops 
take two staps forward in the saiae foah- 
fon. bow «r cortHy, aad rsoovar. If possible. 

Erercize II. Th» lAvar S gua mw 

KirKt movement. 8«lae the strap with 

the right band and rest the tip of tb« left 
fo<it on the floor if there is room for It. 
This will serve »» n pivot on which the 
bi>'ly mtiy turn freely. Whiri Itii- inr stops 
you revolve until the strap and you are 
twisted to the limit of resUicncy aad lad 
like H tether ball. The atarttnf of tiie car 
mil wists. 

S«>>nd movement. To .u-iiiil .-i in ririunent 
■plrality of the vertebral ecdumn. move tn 
tiw other iMe of the aisle sad disaie off 
the hand aad foot. Piwhaps that aialsBce 



BaeroUt IV. Tlt« Olant Btoino 
Stand in the middle of the ninle fadnc 
forward. Graup a stnip '"ith siih'n of 
the car with each hand. no. I nn^'nn uraap 
n -ifmp on enrh side with Iwith hunds. or 
iiidier n straj) on both sides with both 
hiind<i — this is really easier to do than to 
explain. Grasp a strap in the manner indi- 
cated and If inntend of strapn they have 
these new fangled ennnn l'il iron ewer bun- 
dles so much the belt. • li- i ~.> they s<)ueak 
in time to the movement und so increane the 
sense of Rhythmic Vibration. Set yourself 
in motion by kicMnc the fln«r or whatever 
niiiv he ttehind you iiml mntimie the awing 
■ if (},.■ l.ndy until tin' - ;il •. ■ 'ii 

lire iiili'i-nipted. Tills i* an i xi'lli'iit erer- 
eize liut ii'>t -iiitaMf fur rn^li hmir*. 

I am givinjr my Sy-.teni freely to the 
DUblic without hope of reward im thi-- 
world. I want it di.'^tinctly understood 
that I take no jirivato pupil-, but I srive 
a puhlir exhibition of these e.vercizos 
every day except Sunday from H::\{) to 
9 a. m. and 5:30 to 6 p. m. in the 
Broadway cars. Admission flm eanttt 
aad 90 aa ter as yon Uka. 



1 saw a rintr of little trirl.s dancing in 
the street and reciting rhythmically as 
tho It was a ritual: 

A I! A 15 

,\ll l...y« iirr hml. 

Probably they will be sulfragets when 
they prow up, or. if there are no suf- 
fra(ret» then for lack of a ballot-box to 
conquer, Mime equally annnyinij aber- 
rance of the feminist movement. I wish 
thigr had chanted instead: 
A r, A G 

All Ifirls are Rood. 

It would have been quite as true and 



nnCLAMATIOIV BT ANT NAITOH 

ThiH war ia purely defensive on our 
part. We stand in the forefront of civil- 
izatinn. We have liim.' labored to pre- 
serve peace. It found its inception in 
tho humiliation wMdi ifaa fomd opoo 

),^« r\ i.i ^ ^ ruthle.s.s and barbaric 
.A u- tria I • 

foe. Altho we could not see a proud 

aation to which we were bound by 

every tie of humanity oonqoered and 

laid prostrate before TOtMni hocdaa of 

Icosslcks}*^ faithfully stiova to 
kmp western Europe out of the qoai^ 
rd. WMIa our peaceful neeutiatioas 
ware fotair on the foe was moUUiiaff 
oa o«r feootiers. This aaeoaritatad 
proapt aetton. We d—a a ded fliat OMb- 
and duoatsDad to 



and aba OMt tlM 



ilize ourselves (for purely defensive 
reasons) if it did not. The foe then 
violatod the naotimlHy «f Belgium by 

invading it in force froBS tlie|^U||^| 

I Uhlans 
with ■|aut"!ni lilies 

(_aeruplane8 

(French i 
Prussian I 
Russian > 
, Austrian I 
I Servian J 
It will thus be seen by • pemaal 

{orange 1 
^ Ipiwer itet ^ ha^ 

acted thn^ eeMr on tha defensive. 

Bat it b net eiily or even chidly 
upon thle SMVBd that we donand tho 
support of the efafiUiedemrld «boM 
peace wa are defeadlair ^vKh enr hrsaate. 



German 



As apoMles ofj^.™ Uulture 

( Anglo-Saxon J 
the task devolves upon ns to protect 

the world from{«;'*«^^"„}miliUrisn 

und autocracy, from the insane ambi- 

f Ilohenzollcrn.sl 

, from tiM 



^ J Hapsburgs 
tiOBa of the < Romanoffs 



' MikadoR J 
aggressive Lir.ii ruthless traditkoa 
which have been handed down fron the 

I Karncoorge 
Biismarck 



^ , Napoleon 
*™* •'' iMettemich 



Tbtok of how 



oar foea have treated the ' 



Genghis Khan 
Jimmn Tenno i 

Bosnians 
Poles 
Finns 
Boers 
Alsatians 
Armenians 
Koreaaa 
oor fate at tiie hands of 
this mateee enemy who, as an the world 
knows, ragardi aoM of the ndee af 
dvUIaed wartea aad aaea dam-daai 
ballets; who is inflaoied with jealooey 
and hate and to whom the most solema 
obligations and treaties are as waste 
paper! Our whole past history reveak 
us as the torchbcarcrs of European civ- 
ilisation, liberty and democracy. Do not 
pannit this to be trodden under 

\ .^nglic- ■ 



foot! Let not the world be 



Slavic- 
Mongol- 
i Teuton- 
l Moslem - 



ized ! 



(Signed) 



[8] 



An epigram is a new4)orB 
place. A commonplace le aa 
that has s u c ceed e d, 

A "dvOiMd aatioB" 
aatioa where there ie an 
etrOtoed 



The Rood die 

yAum tiiegr Hve to 



to 

cid. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN ?sid: 

*I will study and get 
readp and map5e 
mt; c/iance will come! 




YOUR Chance 

Will Come 

Born in a one-room log cabin on the Kentucky frontier, Abraham Lincoln had very 
little chance to acquire an education. But he was determmed to succeed, "Some 
day," he said, "my chance xvill come." So he studied and got ready. And his 
chance DID come. 

Your chance will come. Some day you'll be considered for promotion or for a good 
job in some other line of work. If you 



are ready, you'll go up — there will be no 
limit to your chances to advance if you 
are ready to meet them. 

And you CA N get ready. No matter if 
your schooling was limited — if you do have 
to work long hours. If you really want a 
better job, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools can train you for it at home 
during your spare time. 

Every monih more than 400 I. C. S. Students 
voluntarily report promotions or salary increases 
due to the help of the I. C. S. What the i. C. S. 
have done for these men they can do for YOU. 

Mark the Coupon NOW 

Just mark on the attactieJ coupon the position 
or occupation you rjiost like and mail the coupon 
to the I. C. S. Tliis will not obligate you in 
the least — but it will bring you X\\e facts that 
may change the course of your life. 



flNTERNATIONAl CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS { 



I Box 1024. SCRAN TON. PA. 

I Explain, without further obliKation on my part. Itow 



I I can quality for the position ticfore which I mark X 

□ tic. 
J F.lc< 



THM tl. F.>(:l>t>:RIM) 
Irclric Liehlinic 
„ F.lcctric Rjilwaya 
EU-clric VVirlOK 
Tclcphonr l.xptrrl 
N») lllMI tt.rxilMKKRIX; 
Mechanical Oraltinu 
Shop Practice 
Ciai lineinra 
t it II, ^M^I^KlHINfi 
Sur,nlair anil Napplnr 

Mi%KKiiHrnt> tMiMin. 

Mvlol Mintnic 

sr«ri«Ntict r\<iiM:iiiiNa 

Marine FriKinccHna 
ARC;illTKC; rL RK 
HullJtfiK CnntrACtor 
Archilrclural OrallinK 
Concrcia F.nK<ncc-rlnK 
Structural Enteinrrrlnfr 
I'M IIHINtI 4MI IIFlllNti 
Shrel Metal Worker 



Natue 

r reseti t ( >ccii paliou 

Street and No. 

City 



SALESMANSHIP 
_J ADVERTISING 
Window I'rJniminK 
Show Card Writing 
L^tlerlnr ainl Mrn Talatlor 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOOKKKF.PING 
Straoffrapbr and T<rpa«irlllii( 
H'shcr Aci^unting 
Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law 
<;(MU) FXa iSII FOR FVVOXE 
Tcachera Courac 
Fnuliah Hranchet 
_| CIVIL SKRVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 

a(;ricultl're 

POULTRY 

Trilllr Nanulael'itf S|,atiUlk 
— %atlcallon ^ tirraiai) 

. t'hraii.IrT F'mirli 
Lj«t It) K( «l<IIL\n □ Italian 
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BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING WORTH 



Ralph Connor 

THE PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE TRAIL 



Like THE SKY PILO r L<mncir'» laicM novel li»ei on, nnt mrrrly in ihe hnnk-thopf bui in the ticirn 
ul its readers, ticcaute ol iti <lrima, iu Icndemca oi jrouni: < > ' 

"The fpirit of ihc open ioKes: (he beauty «I ibe (romicr liui hokli men lurcly under ht cuUle spell. 
iniMonrolciMMlgiiKidMH.''— 0«i(im tmmtift. 

Marie CorM INNOCENT; Her Fancy and His Fact 



Mdt iM> bar labpr ol loiMb k 
ktwtol a woauB ii ahoMi I 



tP lu«p M appMlinf to her 
k «M «f Ae bcmine* 



I Idr ywB Mia CorilH kM 
whMTHKUIA. 
"Willi caiMMHMM All. «te 
llMi will n«««r Iw ioigDittik"— IK 

Gilbert Parker YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK 

The nvinilis merely inc^me \y\i:iUi!\y nf this new talc ol llw N«llnm^ in lAidl Parker has added 
lothe xrength ol TIIK KK'M IOI \\ AV a nrA swccuiCMlntfM ftaowol l>IMn. 
llhMtratiwim, •a4l-p«p«r« and )Mk*t in cotoc. Not, %iM 

THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 



Hugh Walpole 



Thai tlie permanenl pa|>uUriiy ol FORTH UDK cluen m>i indicate that Waltnilc i« > "'iiiic tiixik man" 
il proven bjr the (rowinf vogue oi ha Ui»i novel, THE DUCHESS Ol- WKtXK. the <tor) o( 
"* ' *- — T age- (oiten aristocracy Not, $i.40 

QUINNEYS' 



Horace Annesley Vachell 



TtebcR 
kThhtlHi 



n [iir 0( UNNtYSi' are ibe itmut-i'.it* of p«nplc who arc rcadin;: it, uikmc it. puAhing 
,iblr force wImgIICMI COM Only irrn u.ck Iu^hu' u. N«t« 9i.2S 

THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 



Baroness Orczy 

The slurv i l ihe antcitor <jl I MF. SrAKI.KT MMI'KKNKL, .i jUshmi;. rollicking, courtly blade of 
ttOOb will) the author'* remarL:.iSlr po^krr tjI makin|> pa>; iitie real. Not, $1.U 

J. D. Beresford THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 



There are about SD.OU> peut>le in llie United Stales wlw dehmtely appreciate a piulound realiMK iHivel. 
TliiiilO()r«l««Hn'amnita|afniilMin9M«Krii>«iiMiMclii«*uch realina. AnTMamailhcSKOOO? 
If aoi, fou an M Mhngaai* aa w kaa iba omshi «f Mcinf the t pectacle of Hfc melf. Hal, 91.30 

imin 5o CM Europe revised 

The yiriS ww 5jSwn i5i, 
■■■tartlBaa kv JOHN T« 

Mre. Pamett 



CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 



TMa b iha Immmm amry of (ke flicat lemanM ol iNlaii4'» anaowMd kli«, brkb wMow. wMcii kaa<bily 
haw afoarinctnaiaradiaSfatian and more UnerpfMcMt. TM vala^ Mtaalratad. Nal,M.OO 



Go Ao ^rmingham FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO 



by the 



allaras 



oiGBNKftAL JOHN REGAN 



ttCORGC H. DORAN COMPANY^ Publishers 

Thirty, right Woet Thirty • aoeond Stroot, New York 

THE LEADING REVIEWS 

Authoritative Articles on the World War 

The Nineteenth Century and After, Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review, any 
one, $4,50; any two, $8:50; all, $1Z00. Blackwood'sMogazine, $3.0O; Quarterly Re- 
*iaw, FiBdhfh Raviawi Blackwood'a maA om y ikw iy, 9&S0; with twa^ $lAOOs 

tEONiUID SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.. 249 W«t ISIk St, Nnr Y«rk 



TUSCULUM COLLEGE 

Beautifully and healthfully located in fall view of the Great Smokies of East 
Tennessee. Founded in l7')4. Tusculiitn is true to the ideals of its founders. 
The influence of the College has always been Christiitn. In scholarship Ttis- 
culuin ranks with the best coll<Ke> in the country. Kntire l•<l^t fi r ilir >i,ir 
only $12?, itu-hidinR hf .ir<i, ronn, .ind tuition. Six college buildings, four 
dwcUinRS. campus r.f 75 .icn-s ami ciuiownu-nt of approidlMte|]r ^ftkOOOii Elec- 
tric light, steam heat and all modern convcniencea. 



to** 



C a GRAY 



Independent 
Opinions 



A imUaAL RErrrK.NT 

In nOM of til* books and papcn, 
Whiter Bhie^ Ydknr, Gngr or any 

other color, have we seen cited the 
precedent to which our corre.spond- 
ent calls atttiition. Certainly there is 
AatrooK similarity between the cases 
of Sins Sibon and King Albert and 
w» oomiiMmi Oout. U, SS-Sfi« s 
text to mtniiten iriw am prMdrinf 
on the fate of Belgrium. As for our 
own opinion we will merely remark 
that the armies of those days seem 
to have paid little attention to the 
Hagua RiiIm or ttie Gemro Oowran- 
tion. 

Referrintr to the excitement now go- 
iag on all over about the treapasaing of 
the infrinKement of the neutrality of 
Bdcfnm, let me refer you to the OfUl 
bouc of Moeea, chapter II, vereea 84 to 
84, and I especially like to aak yon to 
consult those eminent divines in yoor 
or^nization. In this connection it is 
perhaps interesting to nutu lliat even 
in Enffland voices now are heard that 
if Beltrium was treated .shamefully l>y 
anybody it was //.;/ tin A' lig, who force<l 
the poor Rel^ians to .sarrifii-e theni- 
aelves for his pecuniary benetit and for 
the atill mater peifl«nr of England to 
accept this saerifie* rataer than to pro- 
tact the B^^m'k aeMndUy heiself. The 
AorHIb oowardiee and the jMNOM 
etty of tiie Brituh authorities to force 
the unfortanate Belgians to stand up 
airain.'t an overwhelming foe apparent- 
ly is lost on the Iwnoruble men in your 
office who simply prove that honor and 
decency is in your oflles a very aeons 
eo»«r»o<<i7y. 

New York 

SOCIAUSTS AND THB WAB 

A letter from an old friend of The 
Indapandant, W. J. Gheot» author of 
Our BtnmcUnt FtuiaiSam and Jfost 

and Cla.ta, contains a sharp retort 
on the criticiam of the European 
SiKiaiists fat not pravanthw fha 

war: 

To me the universal howl about fha 

failure of the Socialists to stop the war 
is a crowning proof of the latent hy> 
pocrisy in millions of men. This howl 
is rai.sed by men who have bitterly 
fnuirht the Sneiali.st party, who have 
."triven to keep it weak in numbers and 
influence and therefore impotent to ob- 
struct 8 war. It is raised by men who 
are fully aware of all that the Social- 
ists did in behalf of Bsaes. It is tajasd 
bv men who know tluit Hb* Boeiallst 
strength in the B e iebsta r is less than 
one-third of the total, and that even 
the Reichstag as a wboM Is a body with- 
out power. It is raised by men vrtie 
know that a general strike in t'le face 
of the mobilization of an army of mil- 
lions would be sheer madne&i. It ia 
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raised by so-called Socialists who — 
placed in like circumstances — would 
have done exactly what their European 
fellows have done. It is raised by men 
who would never think of charginK a 
like failure upon Catholics, Protectants 
or freemasons, peace societies or the 
Hatrue Tribunal. 

"Oh, for a forty-parson power, 
Hypocrisy! to chant thy praise," 
sang Byron, and humbly I echo his 
aonj?. W. J. Ghent 

Lo» AngeUa, California 

TBEITSCUKE AND BEKNHAROI 

Several of our friends who are well 
acquainted with German literature 
and German thought have called our 
attention to the exaggerated impor- 
tance now given in England and 
America to auch ultra-patriotic and 
jingoistic writers as Professor 
Treitxchke and General Bemhardi. 
One of them quotes the following 
statement by Dr. Rade, editor of the 
Christliehe Welt, the most eminent 
religious weekly of Germany: 

Neither Treitschke nor Bemhardi 
has played a part in shaping the pres- 
ent convictions of Germany. Treitach- 
ke's History of Germany is known to' 
educated men, but this historian died 
in 1896 and he no longer plays any 
leading part with us. Bemhardi's book, 
tho printed in four editions, has not 
gone much beyond the circle of profes- 
sional military readers. Certain papers 
praised it; far more repudiated it. Both 
writers seem to have won a far greater 
political significance in other countries 
than they have with us. Here in Mar- 
burg I found it impossible to borrow 
Bemhardi's book, Germany and th« 
Next War; I have now ordered it. 

THE RHINE AND THE VISTl/LA 

Any one who attempts a geograph- 
ical justification of Germany must 
look both right and left or he will 
find himself in deep water. Dr. Dem- 
burg in his Independent article 
brought up in defense of Germany's 
proposed annexation of Belgium the 
following argument: 

Geographically, Belgium does cer- 
tainly belong to the German Empire. 
She commands the mouth of the big- 
gest German stream. Antwerp is most 
essentially a German port and the main 
outlet of the trade of western Germany. 
That Antwerp should not belong to Ger- 
many is as much an anomaly as if New 
Orleans and the Mississippi delta had. 
been excluded from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, or as if New York had remained] 
English after the War of Independ- 
ence. 

A correspondent turns table upon 
him neatly by applying the same ar- 
gument to the eastern frontier where 
Germany holds the mouth of the Vis- 
tula: 

Does he not know that Germany com- 
mands the mouth of Poland's greatest 
river? Does he forget that Danzig is 
the most important Polish harbor and 
the principal outlet of Poland's com- 
merce? E. A. KiLINSKI 

Stujfvetant High Sekocl, New York 
City 
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It's so much 

easier to 
Inter-phone! 

Old ways quickly give 
place to better methods. 
Nowadays to strain one's 
voice by undignified loud 
calling to the maid is en- 
tirely unnecessary. So is 
the tedious stair-climbing 
when the maid can't hear. 

How much easier and 
how indicative of a well- 
ordered household to pick 
up the Inter-phone and 
quietly give directions! The 
maid can heardistinctlyand 
you can hear her replies. 

Western Electric 

Inter-phones 

can be quickly and easily installed in any 
home — old or new. The illustration shows 
Inter-phones installed in bedroom and 
kitchen. Such a set costs only $15, and 
can be purchased at your local electrical 
store or direct fi-om us. Send us the $15 
and we will ship the outfit by parcel post, 
together with full directions for installing. 

If you u)i»h to know more about thttt 
grmal liltim atmp-iavtn, writ* for our 
illattrated booliUt, "The Way of Con- '4t 
v«iii«nc«, "asking for booklet No. 24-BJ. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 



New Yu.k 

KuUirl,,!,,. 
New Orlcu.1 



AlUnu 

RicKmood 

OtidiiBBti 



MuiufjKlurvr* a# th* S.SOO.OOO "Ball" TaUpKoBM 



Indunapolii 

St. Pi.r 



ObUhooM Ciir 
DaUu 

Houftof) 



EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 



DrttVtf San Fraac 

Omaha Oakland 

.SakUb-Cly Seanie 

I r» Aii«<J>s Punland 



It 



The Uuversity of Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 



fa> ftdditlon Id 
work, otf wr* aUo tiMtrvc- 
tioo by GomapocMisBc*. 




MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK iame; any 
field, j^.ouii word* and upwjrda, carefully read 
and cotnidered WITIIOlrT chirfe. PuWiihea 
under our imprint and maiiaicment. A-i ityle. 
ir »ceepie<l. Copy inual be farwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh PuU. 
Co., Inc., B<t«ton, MasL 



1I7HY IMPEStL HEALTH ot boyi aMtlrti by con. 

^' linencrK la tl;.Mv a.-.i lupcrbealc^ tcftool loow. iM 
aip«4urc 10 aevait wraiart, when it 

ROLLINS 

Flarida'a OiaMl C«ll«c» At Wiatw Park 

Ih^r can lUr out ol diMft. atl4 h»v« b««4 tntlraction and rai«, 
•I l«ai coat tltaa a) bflroa? C«llrcc. Acad«mr, Muiic. El* 
preiaion. Ait. B'liintM — trnnit. colt, tK<aiir{. crtTi[«aiiam, 
i'tilciici. Prn «V.F. BLACICMAN.I-n D .I.L 0 (Ot>c>. 
lin. Yala, Cornell, leilin). Relet to lik. Tnte 



SHORT - STORY WRrTlNG 

r,^|J A eouna* of foHT lr«a<K-.a \r\ thi" tii.t.irr. f .rni at 
\Jd turf. ■.-><! wr-.tinv of ttl* <.hari Mwj tAUtft^t by br. |» 
lUri ft>«a««la, I . .^^m K4Uar Llfpla««u\ Hacaalaa. 



lUr^ ft*»a««la, I . r^^n K4Uar LlaBla««u a Hacai 

lUK iioK countronanci Maom. 
I>t»«. M4, HMaKlaM. Baaa. 



ELISE DUFOUR 
UYTHMC DANCING ind DBAMAHC PANTfMDIE 
Drawlna Hoom Programmca 
Claaa and Private Leaaoaa 



69 Madlaon Avcdoc 



New York 



THE oppoRTUNtn tr':^,x,'T::«'*:i'i 

■rboolof bi^ iiir-dtnc. n«»r Sew York. itkiM ranri. Ad4i««t 
8. THE INOEPENDCNT, 119 Wcit 4Qtb ftucct. N. V. 

BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Itin. WILMAM-X. Inr . flnuii, FoilKitry. MO W. 
STtb St.. X. Wclla for Uliutrttod booktat. tn*. 



EFFICIENCY IN 

MIND CONTROL 

t)t>n ' t hU nw "y imi r ■ t « r», " f-ii t 1 ro pmT* 
founirlf for tliat altaattno "bif brr np." 
• ttarlrr, »rti4l 10 r<p-nts f'>r KIImtI ITuhbard's 
i*«M7^, "Con^N'tiirmti-^ti." Win ilao Inrludif frt*r 

OOODYCAK KXm Ca tMi2ML3»nibA«L.1lnrM 
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No Wonder He's Proud — 

You oughi to be proud, too — proud of the fact that there is ooe bond 
piper made n America of American maleriak — prouder still that thii thor' 
oughiy American paper is the leader m quaby and value. 

For ten years Construction Bond has been made of new American rags 
~ clean factory clipptngi. Most o^her makers of similar grades have 
used "cheaper" imported rags— gathered from goodness knows where. And n 
those ten years Construction Bond has become the most widely used bond paper 
in the United States— the leader in quality among moderate pnced papers. 

Now in spite of the war its continued quality is a certainty— the mate* 
nab for its maiung are safe at home. That't the beauty of using product* 
made m America of American materiab — you are sure of continued quabty. 



CONSTRUCTION 
BOND 



ii A kn tuptnmnfr paprr &mn any oiwt of 
cqudty wdl uiured i^liry. Arwncan cAci' 
«ncy in mAm^Kcnmf tnd AmbuiMn h&i 
■u^ M to biamd of srOinc dus paper 
#vDu^ rofabm lo any pftmrr vJxi will buy a 
mm or wty v*t nuriM ii ekctuirwvly m l«rfr 
^uanttitn lo ihr fTion mponiibJ« priming tnd 
liihocnpK'^ Arm* in 196 ctf fhc pnncipftl oitvt 
df Nar4t Amaiu. You c*a m* ihc « y«n « 



and loM wv Mv« by &mt dirrci method You 
CA/i tM Mfiy Coo«niciion Bond offcfi ^titr 
vmfmt for yw money than p«pcr mfericied in 
Um uwd nHnncr through jobbtrr. 

Thoar MjbftamtAl printing and UihograpK- 
ing Armi vAv produce lutiorwy on Centmic 
ttOA Bond lut^A* how BO do food woffc fti fur 
ptMM — ihu'i nude dwm big. Tlwy 

fanow how lo turn out tutioncry dmt you c*n 
W proud of. Th* fact dur ihry iM* and r*- 
eonmcfld CorMnnon Bond a fi^] cvidmc* 
of tu MtttfKWry i|ii&licy and urMfual ymiuc far 
dw monry. 

Wnw us on your Wnrrhead for our pon- 
folto of ipecimcn t<iscrhca<h on varioui colon 
of Con«truaion Bond. TWy will giv« you 
v&luAblc Mggcaaons for yokM own ■lAUoncry. 

W. E. WROE &- CO.. Sales Office 

ItCi S MkIv^ Avmuc Omenp. 



u. 



Steel 

For PermanenOf 
and Protection 

Wondrr why some B>en will eictt a moclcni (ireA^ 
proof huilding of ttrrl and concrete, then 6U it wltll^ 
inflammable furniture. 
If Heel ij best for buildings, why not for desks and tablet > 
A long list of aalioaally known oiganizalions, lieaded by the 
U. S. GoTernmenl. hive adopted U. S. Steel Desks at llie 
most logical and racxlerii. 

U. S. Steel Desks insure the fuDesI ncature of enduring 
protection igainit 6ie. water and vermin, and a long life c4 
utefulncu. 

Si<es, styles and finiihe* lo 
luil everjr purpose and 4 
every purse. I 

Writt for deacriptiom I 

catalog. I 

U. S. Steel 

Furaiture Co. 

Syrw»ia«, N.Y. 



5. STEEL 

DESKS 



The New 
Books 



New York Shot!) Rooms, 346 BroadiOa)} 



THE NEW ORIENT AND THE OLD 

NOT every one, alas, has a seeing 
eye, a discriminating; taste, and 
— what is best of all — the gift 
of talking simply and pleasiantly on 
paper. Mrs. Anderson has.' As the 
wife of the American Ambassador, 
she had an unusual opportunity to 
see Japan at its most official and 
at its best, and she has justified 
her good fortune by more than one 
timely good word for our friends of 
Nippon and their courtesy and restraint 
toward Americans at a time when re- 
straint was not always easy. Further 
than this, she has enlarged our sympa- 
thies by a really charming recital of her 
own experiences and a particularly ap- 
preciative — because simple — account of 
customs, amusements, religion, poetry, 
and art in the Islands of the Rising Sun. 
She runs the gamut, all the way from 
the solemnities of the Court and dinner 
with the Mikado, to the story of the 
Embassy dog, who rode solemnly in a 
'ricksha, chief mourner at the funeral 
of the local veterinary. 

She al.vi repeats significantly the 
Japanese maxim: "When in danger, 
smile; when angry, smile; when sad, 
smile," adding, "It is always etiquette 
to .smile. In so many ways the Japan- 
ese are an admirable rnce, and in none 
more so than this." But she does not 
forget to remind us that in Japan they 
speak of a "white peril" and the eleva- 
tion of might above right by the nations 
of the West. 

Mr. Cooper begins and ends his book* 
with the same tragic cry, from the lips 
of a Japanese teacher: "If only the 
nations of the West could convince Ja- 
pan of the need lo put more money into 
education and less into battleships!" 
But how far arc the nations of the 
West, today, from doing that! 

Mr. Cooper had unusual opportuni- 
ties for studying the Orient. He met 
men of influence. He saw education not 
merely from the outside. And he took 
with him an interest in the moral 
forces at work beneath civilizations, 
and, withal, a breadth of view, which 
make his conclusions well worth while. 
The wisest of them all, perhaps, is that 
ready-made Western criteria do not fit 
the peoples of the East- Mr. Cooper 
takes us from the Hill Country of North 
Africa, thru Egypt, India, the Philip- 
pines, and China, to Japan, recognizing 
frankly how unsatisfying is much of 
the Orient's adoption of European civi- 
lization; how barren the education of 
the West until assimilated and modified 
by the East to fit its own needs; how 
dangerous, after all, the sudden break- 
ing from age-long traditions an<l th« 
attempt to force alien forma upon peo- 
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pie unready for them. That the Orient 
will work out satisfactory formis he be- 
lieves, but these forms will be true to 
its own ideals and history, whether 
they be religious, educational, or gov- 
ernmental. So much promise is there 
in education in all the Orient and, 
at the same time so much of peril, that 
there is illumination as well as humor 
in the story of the Indian student who | 
wrote "Failed B. A." after his name, 
recofrnizinfip the pecuniary value of even 
an unsuccessful attempt at securing: a 
diploma. 

From this modem ferment in the 
East it is somethinfr of a far cry to the 
art of the days frone by. Yet the temple ' 
treasures of Japan are still many and 
wonderful. Mr. Pier' has made their 
acquaintance from end to end of the 
islands; has carefully studied the pic- 
tures, sculptures and carvinffs them- 
selves; and has brouirht to the tasl< an 
artistic appreciation and an extensive 
technical knowledffe of the development 
of both Chinese and Japanese art. As 
a handbook for one making a first-hand 
study of the objects themselves, the 
book should be almost invaluable. It is 
unfortunate that the necessity for tak- 
ing up the works temple by temple, and 
not chronologically, and the very small 
illustrations — valuable for little more 
than identification — should so far limit 
a treatise which contains a mass of 
valuable and sufrgestively handled in. 
formation. 

That "for some of us. Orient-bom, 
China lies at the heart of many habit- 
ual emotions," is the raiaon d'etre of 
the series of little stories in Bamboo, 
by Lyon Sharman.' They are reflections 
of the old China, in some respects pass- 
ing away. "If any one supposes," says 
the author, "that a person can spend 
his childhood in the Orient, and after- 
ward live wholly as if that childhood 
bad been different, the following tales 
will perhaps set him right." 

'Tht SntU of Japan, by Uabvl Andrr- 
•on. llluitnitcd. The Pasv Companr, 
Boston. ti iO MU 

'Tin Modtrmtina of Ikt Orirmt, by 
Claylon 8. Cooi>Fr. lUiutnitMi. Mc- 
BHdr, Nut A Co. K wi. 
*T*mpU Tr*a»urf* of Japan, by 0«r- 
rrtt ChatAvM Pl*r. Frederic Fair- 
child Sh«nn*n. New Yorli. KM. 
•P«ul EUJcr a Co.. S»n FranriMO. 
tl net. 

TKZ OLOET THAT WAS OREEGE 

What the Greeks were, their gifts to 
civUization in religion, politics, philoso- 
phy and art, their decadence and a dis- 
cussion of our contrasted life, are top- 
ics ably discussed in The Creek Spirit. 
by Miss Stephens, who speaks from full 
knowledge garnered by years of study 
and teaching the Greek language and 
literature as well as textural criticism 
of a high order. The book is the product 
of ripe scholarship and a thoughtful 
survey of the civilization of Greece, 

Sturvin A Wshon. tl.U. 

AMAToro urrs talvei 

A young man starting life has the 
choice of paths leading to material ad- 
vancement or the more difficult ones 
which wind up the hill of spiritual 
growth. The Captain of Hit Soul, by 
Henry James Forman, is a story of a 
man who followed the first rather Joy- 



"Promise me that 
you will try 
Sanatogen— " 

AN D at List hcdocs prom- 
./Vise. He tries Sanato- 
gen, he takes it three times 
a day. Skeptical at first, 
Ills doubts Soon vanlsli, for 
eradually but surely there 
is wrought a change which 
spells better health, a new 
happiness to himscll and 
those dearest to him. 

I'lir kiiiilly, tonic effect o( Sanit- 
ogrn arou!>r9 thr nervous sysirm, 
not by falsely stimulalitiR it, but 
by persixently feeding cell and 
liwiic «vith its own francrntrateil, 
|rute noiiriiibment. 

Now. also a relijh for food re- 
liirna, di|;e*tioti \» womletfiilly 
iiiiptoved — for ren>embcr, nerves 
and digestion depend on each 
other, and Sanalogen by aiding 
di|;e9tion and alren^^hening the 
nerve ceiilres, rolorc* harmony 
to hoih. 

Siii'h i» the action of Sanatogen. 
wrll-kmmii lo thoiitanda and 
thoutands of grateful people to 
whom Sanatogen hai hrimghl 
belter health, stronger nerves, im- 
proved digenlion, renewed effi- 
I Irncy o( liody and mind. 
The world's most famous people 
know Sanato|;cn's effects from 
prrHinal experience — the medical 
pcofranion of hvecoiilinenta linnw 
them— and no less tlian 21,000 
I'hysicisns have so testified in 
writing. 

When ivill y»u know and fttl 
the good Sanatogen is capable 
of doing ? 



Ham. Jfm. H- CA4«Vi«r, fonnei ^cietanr 

thite, wtittt : 

"Sknu»ce9 li a ftraunt fiatrtnwtit tor 
cckeftof im^ikted dlcrvDnn. |t itrcnElti- 
ent »lib»at Itrfuiinc tni pmiiot«i villi- 
lir 1a feeble folk." 

Sir GiOtrt Fmrktr, the emir-rni 

norcliM'Slueaun, writes Ifoo iModou 

'*9initoErn U lo mr ml&d a itti* fooil 
lo^ic. frcilinx th« t%tnt%. kntrra^mc Ihr 
tncrrr. iriif Eiiinn frr*H vicor t'l \hr 
orfrworkrd body tud mmil." 



SANATO GEN 

ENDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIANS 



for EUitrt llubbarj'i mtw book Health in the Malting." Written in his attractive manner 
and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and 
contentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER 
CHEMICAL CO., 26.R Irving Place, New York 



The Best Way 

Tk« n^ »r lk« l.MHtlD. 
l Al, WHMf .MON hi llV- 
li't: l«erra«*d lb* 

bUabAm^c bC Ik* L»ra*s 

nmtpt-r la uu^ndm mf 

^ ckyrvkw^ will da dofW 

tmmr rk>r«k. Ittm* tmr lll»lr>l>4 
»rt« UM. 
irDITIDtlL COUCBIOI SISVICI CO. 
lT»|.ir«« CWa.iWnM rUMtltkk 




XHI DTOEPEKDEMT WZEKIT, 
INCOBFORATES. 
The annaal mr^-rltn: nf ttjp ■t.-trklioM^rs of *Ht<» 
Ind'-nriMtfot W'M'kly. lurorpurmlnl, will tio held 
■ t tbc atHff nt tti.- Ciirp<initl<»l», 119 W<-»t Fortlrlli 
irtr<M't. ItomaKb ot Uimbittnn, City ft Ni'w Vi>rk. 
on Tu>-«i1ar. FfbrjatT 2, 1015, it ••Irrrn o'clock 
In the forrnoo*!. Uit 11)^ flciliMi nf <llr><ctnrs sui] 
for titc trnnMcdon or aorh fnrthi'r liualDpaa aa 
iDtj |>n>|x-rl7 ri.iiic l»'ti>re live mcctlnc. 

rilRnERIC E. DICKINimN. Srcrrtarr. 
I>ntF<I, Ncir York. Jsnaarf Sn, miB. 



UTWTINC THE PHOTOPLAY 

* V A |>r».-1ickl cuun* ol Iwatr Imkm la Ike 
trrtmj^ i ,* pS-t.f,mf. ,«<«M »p Mtk<0 ti»l*. ft4't.«. 



VMK NOsaa COMISS^OMOCMCC aCMOOL 



Have ysai ever Mislaid 
Important Papers? 

K»rp TOOf V*Ju^^■^f ;'i;«rf« la x tUi l<r Nrw Ihvi^MicM File. 
MvJr xA «!■ 
ivtf ml • It 




ISflimnc (TuiftfU pofk^f*. *Si \ lnS '■■n-. with rr.*tal cyclctlk. 

A. C BARLER MFG. CO., (0 W. Lake St.. CUcafS 
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INFORMATION ! 



The IndcprnHcn( invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all (lucsiions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business ; the 
best hotels, large and small ; tlie best routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
trips by land and sea ; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably krtown because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel IklcAlpin, Broadway and 34th street. New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco. Cal.. where personal inquiry may be made. /Xddress 
tnquiriea by mail to INFORM.ATION, The Independent, New York. 



Y A D A THE LAND OF THE 
<I/%S rli^ RISING SUN 

Europe and the Mediterranean are 

closed. Why not go to Japan? For 

information write 

THE JAPAN SOaETY 
1S5 Broadway New York 



••i=^X>I*lDA BY SEA" 
Dlreet Service to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON . . M3.30 Round trip 

rUILADELFHIA . 13780 Round Irip 
BALTIMORE . . tXUM UtmoA trip 

IncluLling mcaU and tuicroom berth. 
Pine fleimrri. Best icrricc. 

AuKHiioliiIca carried. Wiceleu. 
Stui fer partiiuSari. 

Mcrchula ud MlBcra Tmw. Co. 

W. PTurner, O. P. A Boltlmor*. Kd. 




Tb* I«<al«r S«rv1cM 

to ECTrr. India, chua. 

FBIUrriNKS. J At AH, 
ADSTIAUA. HEW ZEA- 
LAND. ■ ooDd Warl4 
Trip* akd WiBtrr T<mn 
IB Indik. PEIONSVLAB 
« ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
foU InfMBBtiM (y«ai 



Cmf AID UNI, 31-24 Sute StrMt, N. T. 




.7^ - rr^. 

A Spot Like This- 

Skicsof arching indigo— asnow-whitcbcaih. 
<wepl by a sapphire sea. A place where 
Winter is one long June — the climate sur- 
passing that of Egypt i*r the Riviera. 

Sports? Jove, yes! Surf Bathing, Tennii, 
(iolf, Ponv Racing, Fishing all Winter 
long in 

A tourist Retort f By no means! Just a lit- 
tle tropic colony, with a great bi|; welcome 
for Winter vliitors. Three days from New 
York— fifteen hours from Miami, Fla. For 
fleatmhtp and railroad ratet see Raymond 
it Whitcomb Co., Tlio». Oiok & Son, or 
Ask Mr. Fo«tef, Local Agents. 

For bMullfnl baakUl write 
BakuiM G«v*rnm««l Aff«Bt 
Sait* 110, 303 Fiflk At»., N*w York 



Tour to South America 

S«il from New York Feb. ir, i«i5. Three 
inonthiL Small partr. Send for Itinerary, 

EDWIN C. .^TKIVSOX 
liaNanb 19th St., Philadelphia 



To 

Ooir. T*nnls, Bottlns. Bsthln* and OiraUnB 

Toon tnelud* Hot«lt. Sbor* Xxoar«loDS 
LowMt K«tM 

T-la im. •. •. "BKRinrDIAN." lO.BlS tona 
<li«plac*m*nt, E-:l>iu,i. luik. -IrF^na tcl-ir>iil<T 
F«4t«at. nvwwt and oDlr StMmar landlnic 
p*MW]iV*ra at tha dock In BarmadA without 
tranarar. 

For IIi9«tr»tnt psmphf^ -ttti lalnrm41lo« appiv to 
A. X. OUTKHBatDOK tt CO.. A«*nU Quaboc 

•. a. Co.. Ltd., BO BroiulwaT. Now Tork 
THO«. COOK * SON, 848 Broadway, or anr 
TIckot Acant. 



CALIFORNIA 

AND THE EXPOSITION 

Dca'l dt<Ut oe yiymt CftHfornls Toei btfort ftlltng 
our illutttvird pTocrim uf arran^nmu lot InrflviJuj) 
• r^ panr irivil. Poitil trlacit«ll infermtlkin.ciO- 
Mt« lof lar lour, with or vitfrnthocrli, rtr. Tr«Tcl 
tcfvice iti>ot«i«lr t^« brii. O0cl«l F«OTtfitf<r 
A««ata for tb« Sxpc«ttloa. 

THOS. COOK & SON 



24S Broftdwajr 



N*w Yeric 



Sab Fria^lico Moalrril Toroot* 



CUNARD 




Faalaa* Paaaoocar and Mail Sarviea in Ika Woeid 

NEW YORK— UVERPOOL 

AQUITANIA MAURETANtA LUSITANIA 
BOSTON - U VEHPOOL 
MONTREAL— QUEBEC— LONDON 
NEW YORK-MEDITERRANEAN 

CUNARD STS. CO., Ltd. 

21-24 Stata StTMt. - Naw Yvrh 



LET'S LIVE 

IN TBE BIG PINE WOODS 

m HEALTH m COMFORT rrs PIEASURE 

PINE TREE (NN. LAKEHURST, N. J. 



fully until he found himself in a junfrle 
and then after a hard struftRle, with 
the aid of a woman who loved him, got 
back to the other road. As a mere re- 
counting: of the flRht of a man in a bi|f 
city this book is well done, but the 
style is dull and commonplace. 

UeBride NhL t\.K. 
EHOLAND'8 OOLDEK AOE 

Elizabethan Literature, by J. M, 
Robertson, is a careful, straisrhtfor- 
ward review of the prose and poetry of 
the men who wrote at the time of the 
great Elizabeth. The drama of the 
period, both before and after Shake- 
speare, and the verse of Spenser and 
Sydney beside the products of many 
other lesser men are commented upon 
with a style which is clear and force- 
ful. This is an excellent book for the 
student or for the man who wants to 
get a rounded idea of the entire period. 

Henry Hoh. |.((|. 

TKE ROKAMCE OF A STATE 

Gertrude Athcrton has called her 
book California : An Intimate History, 
which is an admirable title for the state 
that has tasted deep sorrow and 
sweet joy. There is a picture of the 
Missions and tales of the Spanish and 
Mexican governors; there are throbbing 
anecdotes of the rushing gold-diggers 
and graphic accounts of the earth- 
quake. The thread of narrative is 
drawn from the earliei^t days to the 
present and told in a style which grips 
the attention. 

Han»is. t2.ou 

0ERX8 or AV AXEXIOAX DRAXA 

It is at the universities, notably Wis- 
consin, Harvard and Dartmouth, that 
close observers profess to see signs 
of promise for American drama. 
Under the guidance of Profesiwr 
Thomas H. Dickinson the Wiscon- 
sin Dramatic Society ha.<i already de- 
veloped a considerable repertory, of 
which three one-act dramas under the 
title of IFutcon»«H Playt have just been 
published. Of the three, most note- 
worthy Is Zona Gale's The Neighbors, 
with its harsh setting and close study 
of illiterate rural life. Professor Dick- 
inson contributes In Hospital and Wil- 
liam Ellory I^eonard an Indian drama 
called Gl«ry of the Morning. 

Hu«t«h. ILZS. 
THI AS00MATTT8 OF rOBTT-lTIVE 

An unusually human document is the 
Diary of NeUon Kingnley, member of 
the New Haven Joint Stock Company, 
kept on his journey round Cape Horn 
to California with the company in the 
days of the Gold Rush. The diary is 
issued as one of the publications of the 
Academy of Pacific Coast History, and 
the humorous misspellings and lack of 
punctuations have been carefully left 
ju.st as the author made them. 

UniT. of Caiifomla Prcn. 
THZ TEXTtrU OF LITZ 

In Deep Flace/i, by Amelia Josephine 
Burr, is often In High Places, for 
many a queen and king are set forth 
by Miss Burr to be judged on their 
own testimony. Miss Burr has the 
word-gift, tho not supremely, and i» 
flaming in Fiametta or trenchanl. in 
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Garden Book 



.y!r*tinr« you wnnt to Ask 
' ,TI (i vrgf t;ll:ilcs. 

All the worthy novelti* 
knd (tandard vnrietlM. 

The beat aid to succrMfu! gar. 
deninff. Cultural notes by expertt. 

Hi'sht bnutlful color and duo- 
' ir ili-'i. Over one lliotuaad 
cM irv i^; isiralion*. 

Ki>iei, Dihliis, Gladlolm. etc., 
are itroaitly (cinrcil Sik-cwI 
■train* of vrS'LiljIca ;in:l 
floweritbal can lie 
depended iitKm 
as the very 
boat. 



HENRY A. 

DREER 

714 716 OulBilSL 
Phil»<i«lphi». Pa. 




3Made-to-Mea8ure ^ C 
Shirts for Men, only O 

I ruaranirr the lit or refund your money. 
Vou choote if I 111 the iieason** neweit and 
cMc**t weavei. and patiernt. ci>tn(iri<in|i ab<jut 
Mb oI the handsomest 



and fabrici, 
auar of ohieli ^ 
not lo hm *eca in «*«■ 

Ibc moat excIiutTe 

men'* nhopR. 

Ion u. 1 uko »u tii» ri»a. 
wne indar l<.r ihr Fkl li 
padap of 200 uj>pl«. »<] 




la U.S. 



l«i»a< in aiaa« ju igi!>»ja««»««ti ^ M> fU 



in 



C. a CLEMINSHAW 

Street. Jtar, M. Y. 

So Agwntt 



UTEIARY EDTTOI 



•nil witf. with ««lt triined 
child »m4 aiirK. «r«ald 
rrvciau o^ftanUr lo lwco«i« pa* ins KW*!* in lw»aic lite 
orf prime Uinltir mnt park tptce in Hrm Yof k acMMiklt 
tabarb. HklktM nietcacrt gireti tai icaaini* Am 9»» 
Cue of TttS IKDBrCNDRNT. U9WeM40*tMiirit.T* 



HOTEL BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 

tJnly a .hort will, from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. A t - Coa*«iiail U M pana of the 

eity. I-'tr<|r.,:i .,nd AtflMB Mum. Utuic 

PltEO E. JONES .... 



EASTON SANITARIUM. 

fW imtmriit of Kldrrly Peoiil. Dredln* aHlled 
care atxl altentlna: alao (i>r orrrnua and nrntally 
m. amertw lantlea. VMt Iter* befeea WlfCV 
tat ■ Maee el«Mrti»re. or rail up Ur, " 
iwftlralan, Plwnr IS*. Eaatoa. Pa. 



Queee Matf u tiw miili AwMiiirt The 
colUetkn hM Iht wAM Amrm m oftn 
ImUbc to MltortlMM^ flt VMMgr In 
form u w«n u in fM""? 



A NEW LIFE OF DISaAEU 

It hii'- lieen two years since the sec- 
ond volume of William Flavelle Money- 
penny's Liff of Benjumin Ditraeii w&n 
publiiihed within ten days of the au- 
thnr'.s death. The thini vi>li;mt'. written 
from Mr. .Moneypcnny's not».-s by (jleorfje 
Earle Buckle, covers the decade from 
the downfall of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Crimean expedition. The many hereto- 
fore unpublished papers of Disrmeli and 
letters writtan him to QoMO Vic- 
toria add an intiiiMt* Vlkla* to • TOiy 
detailed considentka «f Eai^A poli- 
ties of tho timo. 



A nw ton tm ot n 

Essayist, dmnatbt. poot, reUcioos 
mystic, sorving Pianco in coanilar of- 
fices Uiraottt tfao East, Paol ClauM 
wrote for twon^ yoati onknown ex- 
cept to a liandful of Fronch literary 
arti.sts. The Eagt I Know, translated by 
Teresa Frances and William Rose 
Hentt. the first nf his work to appear 
in EnK:li.'>h, i.i a < i>l]p4-tion of delicately 
phrased sketches, tiMmls set to word*, 
cameos cut from Oriental landscape.i, 
half^VBtle reflections on life and death. 

Yale Ualvcraity Prwa. tl.2<. 



Perhaps the mid-Vletorlu cirla di»- 
contented, ffropin^ in tfaoH VBgtio bo- 
(iriiuilBtB of fmlaism. eoold not be ex- 
pected to nukko fritodi at easily as 
Emnqr Loo. Bat if all tbo febrile dis- 
turbance in SaUna produced on* taniri- 
ble result the book woold be moi* sat- 
isfyinir, tho perhaps lees consistent 
with the period. George Madden Mar- 
tin's chameleon -like style is more ef- 
fective in its twentieth ct'ntur>- color- 
ing than in that of the early GO's. 

D. AppleUm * OSw iLM. 
OH TKX COAST OF SBITTAVT 

Rene Bazin is a realistic story teller 
and like Redemption and Us other 
works, Those of Hi* Own HouBtkold 
shows his seriooi, tho«i^tftil toaeh. 
The stoiy stenly piegfeeeee along its 
path «(f eequenee with no leisure for 
humor or fw any agu^ of appeal that 
lies outside stTCBClii of litaation and in- 
cisive portrayal cf Bntoa poverty. As 
a result the chaneten^ enep* Ifme. 
I'Heriec, loving and hating Utterly, 
fail to denoMtiate their individuality. 

The DevlD-Adair Co. tl.». 

TXT unnree roK a aasaT ask 
So mil did As gnat 
prfaeea «f Rapal 
life as a fine art Hwt ercr 
day the ItaltaB gaideas wUdi fiwaied 
a large part of fto eettiaff have been 
aynonymoos with nagnmeenee and 
wealth. This is the baelgrraund for Julia 
Cartwright's appreciative description of 
the Italian Gardetu of the Renaiimanee. 
With a wide knowledge of the life and 
literature of the time she has pivcn her 
book a wider scope than is disclosed by 
the title. 

Sertbser**, 




NEW YORK UFE INS.& 
TRUST CO. 

at WALL ST, NEW YORK 



Oruta Ammitie*. Aoocj 
w*.n or otb»rwfa«. 
AfADt for ttir owa*rt. 

I.i»i!r*i lKt;.<iHLttirT for 

Biiil Mun<-T lit Kiill. 



ArcKPTs OS! y private trusts and 

DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 

oiHza rtrauc thusts. 



SutcncDI at the chnc ul kusmeu on the 

A4tk ef Oescakcr. ism 



•l,SaiK«TSJS 

MJB0,2U.TS I 
1.STS.ISS.0S 

last^sn.a 

!I.TH4,0M.M 
ll.IM3.aSO.4S 

'Jr 



stock aiMl bond liivretneeta, rla. 
PnhlU- »»<-«rltl..« (h<»»k Talar, 
»,OI«,«ISS): narkPt yalae.. 
Printa atcantlts {Jbnk eito, 
»i«JM.m4e)i ae t ket 

yalae 

RMt Mlate owned............ 

Morlaarefl ui«'nt.d. . 
Ixwiia and diamaats SSMISd hT 

otlirr cnllataial 

eiMaeSM His Bur 
rtmaed M* » e «ui e e tf M»t- 

t-rat 

OY«.rtlnfti Iti.eiir'^U. 

Uu«. fr-.rn appror.Nl r»'eerT» d#- 
poaltarlr.. Ii'm amavnt of .ilT. 

aria 

Sne<eli> 

S- U'lrnl tfiwlrr noti-. ami 
notcN i.f n^tl'MiHl tMnka. . . . . 
Oth^f a!*a, t», vlz-i 

Aeeru-'d litlereat liol elltervil 
on booka at rioae of 
nr«B on aboTT dale,.. 
aecoiHit 



3.inCJU,00 

100.410.00 



ISSJtSLM 
SVT.MSIS 



UABIUTUBB 



vaist, ssr- 



Sl.oo6b00o m 



. ae WBewf; 



^.■>>ii>ft 



4n.IOS.SS 



Capital 
!tur|>lue 
pitia f 
Snridea 
Driwella. 
rr».f I'rri-d : 
Du. S-...V Y-rk 

biii.t" 

OtbtT drp*^*!!* dm. ait t^tif' 
ulor, adlnlni"! r»t<>r. itu;ir. 
dlan, n.r«.lir,.r, tni.ti'o. 
tvintmltli'i- or drpuallary 2,TS,MS.I4 
Not pr«-f">rrid : 

Pvpoelta >ilb]ert ti> ebrrk. . 80.aS,8M.W 
Demand certlScntea of de- 

noelt 

Other rertlAeatre ef dtSMlt 
(eo 10 day* Mtlr*)...... 

ItatP Imet e—p aa l U b tSBlka 

aad liaakefe... 

Otter HaMIIIlM, *h: 

Baaarii a for tatra. pipenaH, 

ele 

AeentM In1crt*«t not entered 
an bo.-«li« »t rbt*. of (ilial- 

nea. 1,1 nt,.iTf i|at<. 

Ratlmnt.'il iin«'iinir.<l <l!«o.nintii 
^;t.ii*.rnl nr'-.'Hit lnt..reat. 

AtitMilrl-. _ 

I. If. Ui-nirni.tf 

CMnllnseOI sccoiuit 



SOO.900.00 
aS»4.SlS.4T 

mn«-s4 
T.soo.eo 



S.M4.GM.9S 

ssT.'ns. (S 



Total I4.V0M.OT4 M 



moBAim- cxoHAiTOB lunouK Bunc 
or ns uizi or ww tobk, 

JaaaafT 13. ISIS. 

aalnc year: 



Pblneaa C. I^anabory 
Jebn II. llatian 

f:in«'rt II. j.>tin«>B 
tuiwin K Jarkaon. Jr. 
KlmtMill C Atwood 
1 Walter Karle 
Jnae U. DIaa 



riavM I. I.mV' 
l.rf>eetii.i H.'n<.iUet 
l'.t..iriri. \ rlrsham 
Ktlnnnl K ■t.-rlll 
ATtjnUfll. y K'UTtf. 

lI'Tmnn r» K I i-it 

W rti. > Kuil-iII 



T. Irrlne Ilartit».« 
At a meotlnt nf iti.. «..ard of l)lr<-rtor» bi'ld tbe 
««m.- dir. Mr I'lilinan C. Ix>unabnry waa re- 
i l..<.«».<l rreitlilvnl : ilr lU rman D. KonDtae. Mr. 
K K. Oi.Trin. Mr, Kimball C. At«"~l. Mr. Oll- 
hert B. jplillSill aad Mr, B. V. n .ml.Ur were r.. 
.IMHheta. ell ananlmniKl.r. 

a. V. OAarniF.B. Caalilep 



leetfS TIM.I 



Diymzea by GoOgle 
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IBT OF TOE CONJHTI09I or 
AMEKICAN EXCHANaB 
NATIONAI. BANM 

•t M«w Viirk. in th* Stati- of New Yortl, at 
|£p clow* of butllwM IK-ffluU-T Ul, iirll; 
REiiUUKCBS 

Lmm •ad dianwnli 

UTonlratl*. i»'inir"l noit nnar- 

•rnirMl 

U. !<. Uimla III »*'i-un* iK>«lml 

iM«ln(< T71V.tWO.4IO 

«lthir bund* to •••i-ur>> inxtal 

uvlniiH S7».7NI».«1 

rt. nHurun an L'. 8. lnMidn . . . 24l.ll«n« 
ll..tiil». wfurHli'll, ■•If. luUicr 

tluli «!..rk.) 2.a»T,l>I«.!14 

!(i.«'k Ui Fcilinil Bi-wnr* fi«uk, 

fMM""'. all nUwr noeka, 

t:i;»i,Tu4 000. 704. 00 

V. a. inmi H aMj — tw asMc „„^„ 

anit (e NprnhM. 

ButklBg IMMW J;iMi^.M 

Otter ml cttalii awncd 

Cub In Fmvral Beaatrr Banlu 

«. V 

Dor (mm Ballcinal iMnka (not 

n'S»Tii. afrntat 

I)u>. rMim Mlatp anil ptlrtW 

binka anil lial k'-n. Itn»t I'lmi 

lialibn anil ii«Tlui!« biiiil." I .rifl<l.l».M >:l 

Oi'-rka alid utlj.T r«»ti lti ii.« lWi.U5 31 

»:icliatiir.-« fi.r fl.-«rU.K H.r.i..- }».aHI.717-9l» 

yn^.'M ..t i l^i.-r T-iiIl 'iiiil Imt.kH ' 

t. ,l, rul U- o rv.- 

tmclSiMial |>a|icr currvocy. aick- 

cla amI nBja 

La«ral aaoty W MW i la taikt 

Tit,; 

M|M'Cl*' ■ «i' 

Lrical-lpiHb-r ijt.l.'a St' 

AflwnRl paid on acfnint aub- 

•cri*Uao ts M0O,0OO.oa<> (»ld 

fiM (HtatriM) !»•• amottW. — 

M anir. rrtantd to ■ttliM-rllirr IW.IMkS 
BadaamtaB fud WlUl U. a. _ 

Trtanrrr M nt ckaalktiMi) 1W.4(h> uo 
CaiWBrra llaMlUr «a*r MMi* 

«f ttr<M....!r. !S>>ji!-iS 

Dw tiwa U. S. Twtmmttt mtJ iaM 

IMkI |S«.Tll,iM-« 

UASlUTtH 

Ci*ttal atack |mM lai t^,,..,.i»'>-'*) 

Hnrplaa fund :i,._iiiti,iH»>M»i 

t t.illtl.l.il |iri,nt«, l.u piimara 

«™l I.I.li IMll.J I.7ili.7'-Mi» 

lt.-ip. rr-ii f.ir tuxrt wT.l^if.Kt 

Niitl<-t>nl trtnh iHjt.-ii ■■iitsliil^l- 

llig a.lU'i.i.R'lO iX> 

Iftii- to •tlhrr iiatli-nal bunk* . la.OM.aftl.M 

|)ui- to Utatr ajid prlimti' lialika 

aDd bankt-ra • - ■ ~ TdUifflkM 

Dw to tmat niBiiMnIra and 

aaTlnn luka a,MT,tH.M 

DIaldnida bbimM CiOO.ao 

IiHllaldiMl dcpoalU aubjrct to 

Damand cvrlianilra at drpoalt 134.3nO «« 
TliBv nrtllatca at dafnatU 

pajrablr wlUUo 30 dajra »X<«» i» 

Titaa drpaalu pajraUa aftar M 

da/a ar aftrr bvUm «f W 

daf* at town lasrT.lio-HS 

AmhM ctocki HSfriS-S 

CaaUwM (bacfca oatalaodlnc .. UWMM 
U. 8. bmdt aold ottrtir arrw- 

BMint to rrparrtiaw . 91ft4MKIv 

Poatal ■avlBC* •b p-ialia lalM.U8JW 

Bi>«iil« tMiiTnw.'rt Without runilflli- 

llia rillJtrrnl •n'urltj' »i>T 

^.11^- 44R,»nn.oO 

U'ltrra .it cnidll IWg.440.10 

iMai 4m.num.n 

8uta «( Waw Taffe. Oaoir af Hair TMfe. 

I. AKTfnm p. UK. CdMlM aC (k» afeMi^ 
oaiaad baak. da aolamlr amtar ttat tta 

ttaiTp Mataismt la traa la tka baat at wj 

knowladcv aod brliff 

AltTHI R P. I.KE. CaahliT. 
Stntmiibrd and awarn ta brfora nu- tfali dtk 
i»T »t Jaiiiurr. iniB. 

AliPIIONM OSCAR. 
Xotarr Ptihtlc. KInfa Co.. Na. «2. 
r. rtlAral.' nf.-d In NaW ZiMk CaBBlT. Kkk 

2S 

Com-ct— .Vllf't: 
R^w^,A^■n(! HAZAADk 

JllIIV T TKHRV. 
LKW1« I.. < l MtKF 
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THE BANKING COItPORATIOH OF mO^TTKHk 
Paid In Cnpiial. SSOO.OOO OO 
V0«tOnc« Box "D" H«l»o&, MoBtana 




THE MARKET 
PLACE 




rSDCKAI. SVOAH HETINraO CO 

.iiiiMinr-T r;, r:>;'i 

ONKIIM.K fHH .-ENT iP "ii (!.■ r fiti..! 
«hin--!i of ItiU I'otnimli? [miM Kit 'Lirv I, 

WW to alackl<ol4«ra at rrr<inl at cluar at biialnraa 
Jaaaan ». IMi. Tiaatfta boaka wlU aat dow. 

A. n. PLATt, Sacntair 



SENATOR LA FOLLETTE AND 
THE RAILROADS 

It was intuti<lixl that the increaM of 
frcit'ht i-.'ir>-s irraiitfii to the Eaafltwm 
roadK by the Interstate f'ommerce Com- 
mii^sion should twcome effwtivc, for the 
prcater part of the territory, on .lanu- 
ar\- 11, ami fn i the remainder on Feb- 
ruary 1. Some delay was caused by the 
action of Pennfivlvania's I'ublic Service 
Commisjtion. The roads were permitted 
hy the national commission to publish 
the new rates on only ten days' public 
notice. This w«s accepted by New York, 
MwqrlAnd, West Viririnia and other 
■talM, but PennRylvania'g commi.s.sion 
anexpectetlly insisted upon thirty days. 

At Washinctona Senator La FoUetta 
would liiu to pravent the roads from 
taking setioB in accordance with the 
couadniaa'i dteUon. H« lias intro- 
duced • Jofail iwdotian prohibiting tin 
iaoMM wUeh tfaa iwnmiMicm tea al- 
lomcL Thm-ii « Io«r pnonbh 
vUdi to aawrta ft 
fhat dM old mm won 

reasonable, and tfiat tta 
acted in deflanee of law. Undoaiitsdly 

the resolution will be the text of a very 
lonfT speech, the character of which is 
foreshadowed by an article, sipned by 
the senator, in his own weekly paper. 
The decision, he say.s, placed a burden 
of $.10,000,000 a year upon the people. 
He ipnores the fact that the beat cur- 
rent e.stimates of the additional revenue 
do not excc<>d S^iO.OOO.OOO. "Va;;ue and 
.speciou.s jfeneralitieH," he continues, 
were the basis of the decision, which 
made successful "a raid of the railruad.s 
upon till public." The commis.sion re- 
trardcd the railroad business as "some- 
thin^^ sacred," which must be protected, 
even if the companies were "squander- 
ing their income in speculation," and 
were "eaten up by corruption on the 
inside." He sees the "banker poking the 
hig^ railroad official in the ribs and 
with a chuckle exclaiming: 'Easy mon- 
ey, old ehapl B««r monagrl"' Tho de- 
dsSoii, ho tUaka^ b a bodr Uaw to rag- 
alatloB, aad to aaaa covanunent owB' 
ership ia fha aaar fatoia. 

Fortunately, fto aaaatov's resolatioa 
and the speech ttat ta to accompany it 
win not prevent execution of the com* 
mission's orders. The frrant, as we hava 
said, does not exceed fSO.OOO.OOO. Mora 
migrht justly have been allowed. 

While much weight was (riven by 
the commission to the effect of the 
Cireat War. the r^iads were fairly en- 
titled to an increase before the war 
befcan. Expenses had been jTrowing 
steniJily, owinir to state legislation 
I ' Il }i us the :'i.ill rrr'.v laws), higher 
taxi'5. anil lart'e imrciise- ''f wajj'c.s 
awunicii by a rbi'. ratinn pr' -i - r:iirifrs 

which the national Government pro- 



In sharp contrast with Senator La 
FoUette's attitude and assertions were 
the following remarks made by Mr. 
Redfleld, the Secretary of Commerce, 
at a Boating in Nov ToA on tta Ittt: 



In recent wneks there hnvi- been a num 
tter of events, all on tin- helpful Bide. Piriil 
Htiil foremost "f tliiw I would put the iid 
vanee in fn icM riites. Too lonn. in my 
judcmcat, buv« the rnilways, our Inrseot 
employers and onr larcest buyers. bip«n 
cramped within too narrow limitii of in- 
.■ome. I earnestly hope thnt for them the 
lawu of u better day has come, one of 
more general pabUc appreciatioo of their 
valuable omleao t» tkt aatfen, aad e( the 
remarkable cflMcncy wtOi wUcA, apaa the 

whole, they perform thnt service. It II (SOd 
for UH, also. Duit tliore ba^^ been COlBa 00. 
too little noticed, what one may rnu tte 
democratisation of the railwn.vA in their 
ownership, so that one great syiitem boaata. 
nnd may justly bouKt. of a hundied then- 
sand Bhareholders with aversae holdlBas 
that ars but small. In a laaaet dsciaa tab 
is tiae of 



Hio need of the Eastern roads is 
ttown by reports published last week 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to the effect that their (rms.-i rev- 
enue in NfivcnibiT last was $100,70,"i,- 
OOO, against Jllo.tt 17,000 in November. 
1913. Altho by rifrid economy they had 
reduced their operatinir expenses from 
$88,572,000 to .<7i;,.='):i-',(i(iO, their net 
revenue had fallen from $25,376,000 to 
$24401^. 

THE OOLD POOL 

Dissolution of the so-called "srold 
pool" of $107,(K>(/,(i(in which was made 
by contributions from the national 
banks of the country last autumn to 
assist in the liquidation of pressing for- 
eign oblifjations, following the outbreak 
of war, appears now to l>e at hand. Only 
a small part of the first ii 
which was to be deposited Ib 
was sent to that city. It was on aoeoonft 
of the.lie foreign lAligations that Sir 
George Paish can* to this oooatiy, aa 
a lapresentativo of tto Britiah Tiaas- 
ury. Before be returned to 
howwrer, the growing balaaea of 
in favor of tta United Statea waa i 
lag a aatacal eattknoBt of tta 



Tto axesaa of ovr 

iaVoHa toa riaon frani~|67,0004MIO la 
Oetotor to 979,000,000 in November, 
and about fllO,000,000 in December. It 
ia understood that trade balances, with 

the aid of the fund for the New York 
City municipal oblisrations, and of pri- 
vate arransremetits of persons and cor- 
porations, have almost wholly extin- 
guished the European debt, with the 
exception of that part of it which is 
represented hy fi-reitrr. holdings of 
.\nieriiuii securitii s. Rxchanpe hietween 
this ciuinlry and <;rcat Britain i.3 now 
practically normal, and some are be- 
ginning to aipoet iaipotta af goU. PttolH. 
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aUr* konMM^ RMll exports, to any eon- 
•idantU* wMtiaA, iflll be prevented bjr 
«NM pin to be devised by eomraittaas 
of bsmwri appointed here and in Lon- 
don. 

The situation has been affected, of 
course, by the large expenditures here 
ior our war supplies. There should also 
be mentioned a very recent transaction, 
virtually a loan of $25,000,000 to the 
Russian Government by a group of 
New York banks and bankinpf houses. 
In this loan, J. P. MorK'an & Co. are 
assisted by the Xatinnal City Bank, the 
Chiise Natiijfial, the Mechanics' and 
Metals National, and the Guaranty 
Truat Company. The money is to be ex- 
pendad in tiia pardMM of anppliaa here 

WHEAT 

For some time the prires of wheat 
and ilnur liave Iwen rifiing. At Chicago, 
wheat was sold last week fnr nearly 
$1.60 a biuhel. Probably the price will 
continue to advance, and our people 
moat expect that the war will gtmOj 
inereaae the cost of bread. So far aa 
can be learned — and the Government 
Ims been making an inquirj- — the ad> 
vance has not been due to specolatioa 
«r manipulation. The situation may be 
brtefljr deaeribed m follows: 

On Jnir 1 oar aoppljr of wheat* with 
TMMyMW taahali canrM vnt, waa 
-mfiMJMO iMUhaia. AlKNife •UyBtlt.OOO 
am l aq ali ad for food in oar own eonn* 
trr, and for aead. Of Oa 849^,000 
remaining, 190,000,000 have been ex- 
ported, and 80,000,000 more have b«en 
aold for export. Aa wheat is gntng out 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 
bushels a day, it can bo .seen that the 
entire exportable surplus will be ex- 
hausted by the end of March or the 
middle of April. There will then be a 
jrap of two or three months before the 
new crop is available. 

Who art- the buyers? .Among them are 
five European trovernmunts. Large pur- 
chases are made by orcani/.ations for 
the relief of Belt.'iiins ar,)! others. It 
should be borne in mind that there was 
m ^rtieat shortage, ouuide of the United 
Stetes; that Russia's surplua ia "bot- 
tled tip," and that Australia la aet ex- 
porting. Moreover, if tlia war oon- 
tiaaee, it will be impoisibio to grow a 
normal crop this year in Ehirope, owing 
to a lack of farm labor. A npnoanta- 
tive in CoasroBS iraa Indiana, Mr. 
Parr, aska that asportatloa ha pnhib- 
itad. Wa do not eitpoct to ssa aa em- 
iNttfa OB tha aUpoMBt of wfeaat In the 
lanatars may be in fa- 
af tt. nar ^ oppooad by our 



hare been IntrodiicwJ tit .Vlbany for 
th4- ri'iM'iil of tlip railroad full crew Isw 
traiwed nearly two j-eiirn ago. whi>n the 
Democratic party wuk in control. It may 
be recalled ta« almilar taw In Miaiouri waV 
ia Monmber laat fef popolar vote. 



The felhnriat dhfMaadi are aumnced : 
AMtlcaa SiMbt 4k l^iMttoa Oanpur. pn<- 

«m± 1% p«r Mrti IDBlMOa . tH V*r rmt. and 
Vtr-mKm itMk «a awry I HQ iihitra 

MMM SlsA eaMaftAns. aB payable Fcbru- 

"VwUa e hei w i Ebctric A Maanfaeturine 0M». 
orama, 1 p*r cent. pmrMt Jaauarr M, 



The Home Insurance Gimpany 

Na 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 

ONE HUNDRED-AND-TWDmr-THIRD SEMIANNUAL STATEMENT 

JANUARY, 1915 

SUMHAftY OF ASSRSi 

Par Value Mwrkct Valoe. 

Caib ia Binki and Truit CeofiHlei... |j,i6i,i79.9S 

t'nited State* Bomb $1^0.1x10.00 ijS/MM.ao 

State ami City Bocck..... .*. 4.79$,7JJ.o« 4.S7S.S7J.M 

Kail Road Bondi. lu.soj.'ioo.oo 0.470. ^40.00 

Miiccllaneouii Bonds 2,907.000.00 .s,74<:i.j-chi.oo 

Kait Road Stock* , 10,840,1100,00 11341,^90.00 

Misccllanrotis Stocks i,i50.ooo.o<» i,j<ii,ooo.oo 

Bank and TruM to. Slocks lj9,]0«.oo J88,i;s.i>a 

Bonds and Mort^iga, iiemf brit lien on Real EMaie. ;,^oo.oo 

Praalann onolMEtad, ia eooraa oi tiaaHoiHioa aad in lamds of As tiils j3s7.A4^.»'> 

Aocmad lasviA ■■•.••-..•••.••■•.■■■.••■«.... 450,6^5.00 

LIABILITIES: 

Cjfh Capital t6,aM,oeo,oot 

Kcierre Premium Pwd.. • •>. l<iWll>M».Oo 

Reacrvc for LoM* ••••.* tM4JlUi19 

Foadi bald tnder MaforaaM Traattw esMSaja 

RcMfve far TaxM 

Rctern (or Mbcellaacoiw Aocounta due Md unpaid ■eo,«oo,o« 

Reoenrc as ■ CanHafratian Snrpliu •.ooo.ooo.oat 

Surpha «>fcr Gaatiaaencia aM all UabUlIlM indiMlins capiul.. tn^M74'>ft 

toMlM^Sf 

|ia«aMM>i«t 



LEVI p. MORTDN TOHNC LAFLIH WILLIAM IV KS WASaWJltlf 

ELBRIDGE G. .SNOW K)H.\ H, FLAHLER EI.BERT II (I ARY 

UEORGK H. HARTFORD WILLIAM t) HAI ')\VI\' THOM \S H KENT 

HEMRY r. NOYES LEWIS L. i I.AUKK i nkNhLU S .S bl.lSS. la. 

LUCISK C WABNBB CLARENCE U. KELSEY rREUEKK C. BUSWELL 

ItMtlDCB G. SNOW. PnnaaiiT 

FREPERIC C. BUSWELL. Vici-Pas s. CLARENCK A I.UDLUM. Vrca-PBO. 

CHARLES L. TVlOn, Viot-Paia. and .SiisErAaY 
.AREVNAH M. BITRTIS, Sacarraar HENRY J. FERRIS^Aan. SsCSBTiaT 

HOWARD P. MOORE. A«.T. StORMV VWOBIT F. WYAT. " 

S'nr i ffk. January lots. 



CAST RIVER aanoaAi. aan. 

N»«r York, Jaanary IS. 
At tto anrnat olmiaa Me ikia day tbr r»t- 
lawlDC ■aswO fMtlMBtB w«rt Mr dortad Dir. c 
tors o( nii teak tar Ita •MdM fmt: 

V1iic»nt taMar Fwd Vri e T. Honw 

i>«-iir Htlnrr maria B. Rrlfllo 

MiitlinlllsB MergM. Wnitnl ». Tniili- 

tlvaii, Jr. liraoder R. Tbom 

At a mlMManit laeotiac tt tfeo floard of !>•• 
p.*rti»Ta, Mr. TliMN'nt I>o*»srr via rr.*|pclrd Pr«rsl' 
.I.T1I aad Kr. 0«<-«r sttmT wn. p-i-l.TiPd Vlo^ 
I'ri'sidant for tb<- . M.tiin.- .>.':>r 

OEUitUC E. UOYEB. CuhkT 



VlSUaAL 



U, ISU. 



J ■miaa «r tto alurtbilim «f 
tadayra* Oillawtas ■uatd *>n. 
y alMtad dlRalan tar tka aanlnit 



At tlw aaaaal 
llita tank, trid 
tirtnen wore duly 
«c«r: 

Oiarlpo r. BaaacH H. H. PMn-II 

lM«r D. Plvtrtirr Itnry Spadnop 

Hrnnr 1L IrkrIbrliBT Rdwani 'niwaaMUl 
William A. lamiaoa Rdw. Tan VolkeDbiircli 
JamM W. l,aor Jaha J. Walton 

Adolph Lewlaoan P. B. Womll 

At a BDliaraanil lawUa* of tbr Boanf of T>l' 
trrtom, Mr. lSd«r«rd Towaarad waa aaaolDHmalr 
r»-«lrei<>d prvaidnit aad Mr. atwifd Vaa VoUm 
bo rah and Mr, B. H, F ~ 
rp.p1ected vkr^naldoala. 




GET THE SAVING HABIT 

Tlia habit of u'iBf baa brrii th* MlTatlftn 

of tuait.v 1 mijiT. If liicpraat-s his pelf -rrsnrct 

dimI Itiitl,,-!* lilirj ti til in- imrfiil iiit.ni (*»r flf so. 
clrt.!- I( .« Null I ilk iHi iiu- but himself to 
(ir ^SiIc f'T Ll- niBv t..- i-.t-miI .liriii;^ In 
acoimulntltic a •.tilllcl •:! » i u in « ri;,.,rl Mm 
In Ills old s(». TM» .nil w , fT. rr<-.l tijr 

tTlirrUssliir an a[inMlt\ ns [--ii.'i! Iit thi- llnnM! 
I.lfr lniit:-aiirt* ' ''iiupn i! T 'if Nrw Yfirk. T^;s 
Mill rlrlil ti !i i:i-ti Inrr-r :nri inp tlinn c»n t-e 
obtained from uiiy ottuT al<a iliitvlj amare In- 
vvatiwBt. For a aampic pcillc/ inlta la 
■OIME UFE mSVKANCE 



Toac 



Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

Atlaatle ■alUl aa. >t WilU l., Ms« Tsrk 

lasarn Acalati Maria* aad iaiaad Tiaatpaftatlaa 
lUk Md WniMM rattalaa Haklat iShf 
aUa la broM aadOriaalai Caiatrtai 

CbartHMHt hjr tlit .list* of Jfcw Tort In istt, 
WHS (in-i:,-^l,-il liy a .Iix-k comrsll.v of ■ .tiiiUur 
iisniv, Tbp lallrr colli|iaar nss lli|iil<Utr<| uihI 
|Mrt of Its mpltal. to Ihr eiteat of tlou.oiia. 
aras a**d. wllk mns<«t of tbr aiorkboldrrs, by 
tb« Allaiitlr Miilnsl In.uraiiee CoaiMny 
rr|>ald irltti n Ih>!ir. an,] liitrr«4l at tta 01 
tloll of (Mil >i-urB. 
DarlriK Its «-iIsicd(>w ttii< con* 

puny has Inttirrd itmtKTfy 

to tbe valBP of Ill,; 

ll-'<-r|f*d preatloasi tlwrnm |o 

tk. oxtaat af........ mmd».l* 

raid loaaaa Mm flwt pitM i4iaef.ll>il» 
Usaed cfttlieatea at ut ai te 

to dpsiar. AiaiKeMe 

of nhlcb llM-ro bat* be«a ta> 

•i^nwi Mb«r.Ma.«o 

U'liriiiK ontsi^ndlac «t M)^ 

•••It tlmi- f,»4».OflOoo 

i:it(ir»st piiid OA aacclaNtM 

smnnnts to. . .............. aaiMl GIO 2ft 

On Ib.cemb.'r .11. WU, tkt aB- 

•Its iif iiw eaaaaay 

smunntvd to ia,aW,«M.l« 

Tbe jimdti of th» canpaav tamt ta Hm 
sssurpd and sre dUldsd aaaaally apM tta im- 
inlnnia tatalaalnl dnrinr tba yaar, tbontv 
rtHloelac tk* coat of Inanrancr. 

otib^^>a^d l > i dsB«i at aaUl ~ ~ 

A. A. n.wrx, Pr»a. 
CORNRI.irK EI.DERT. VIM-PM. 
WAITER WOOD PAR8II!«a td Tlra-Prr*. 
CHARI.EX IC r\X. Sd Vle-Pr., 
O. 8TANTON PT.OTD.JnNII¥. '^ ■i 
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KBPOKT OF THE rONniTION OF 
; MEBCBANTS EXCBANCB 
NATIONAL BANK 



(if pfi*-;t« 

l-.l.r, I ,„ 



I. 1.: 



•t Otf «f N«w YmK tal* af Nnr y«fc, 
M n«ddM of taMnm Dacoiitar |ti tfu: 

RESnMRCES 
Uani >nd di*eount> K^ljffCjS 

UvcrdrAds, un»eciirc>l. I41 9t$Jt9 
\j, S. tionds depokitetl to se* 

cure circuUtion (par value) 4)5^>i— 
U. S. bonds to tccure U. S, 

iltpaiA* (par value) i.ooo.oo 

Uther bond* to neiire U. S. 

■iO,ie«e.»o 
i4.aoa.eo 



Bonds, aec'.irititi, etc.. 00 
hand (other than »1o<ks), 
ifictuHing prcnuutr.s on uutc 

Bands. Securities, etc.. plcdtc^ 
ai collateral for SHtC ar 
other depo«it> (U. & pafl*! 
saving* excluded) 

SubKripdaa la aoak 

oi Federal SaMrve 

Beiik $06^0.00 

Lan MBaVDl unpaid 8o.aao.oo 



All otkcr 



pecsnhial (H MMf* 
Dae tnm MM 



Om fraa taaki iM 

(oUwr ikaa aba«e) 

Ouuide chcda and other cmsh 
ilcme, |]oo; frtctUmal cur- 
rcocr. $).95<>.48 

Ckecfca on hanki m the lame 
titf or town as reporting 



Surplus (<ind 
Unaivided pial:l» . 
Reserved for taxes 
( ircuUiint na*ct..|Si 
Less atiiounc an 
hand and im 
TreaMiry far »» 
drinptioa ar m 

transit 



Due to banks and 

(other than aboTc) J>l9iMjS-«> 

Dividends unpaid. 
Demand depa«ils: 

Individual d 
to cheek 

CertiAcalcf of d e paiKJwam 
lee* than jo dayi 

Ccrtiried check* 

C**iiicr*a cheeks otttMandiaB 

United Stales deposiu 

PoRal SaTings deposit*. . . . 

Slatt and municipal de- 



21,700.75 
4»Jh»**.04 

32.0(M1.00 

t>.<;oD.oo 



Bxchaaccs I"' <'I»rinc House 
Notes on other n.itional banks 

Federal Reserve iiQte* 

I^.wfiil nii'Hey rrsrrve In IhmJc: 

S|iccit 

Lcifa'. ttf.dcr note* 

Aninunt p.Mii on iccoirnt of 
«iib^*''ip[HJn to S I oo,ovio,o<>o 
(>ld I iin d^» ubscrib<d^>46,- 

Tei'iirnett ta attecflber, $t/r 

Q~0,J^ , 

Rc>ir™pli..n f.iml Willi V. S. 

Trcs!*-.lrci (nut more than 1 

per cent, on circulation)... 
Due from U« S. TNaaarcr. . . 
Accrued iiMrat neahmUe. . 

Total ,..$11 ,4b9,;ji.8« 

LIABILITIES 

Capital slock paid in tliOO«,ooa.oo 



719.8H6.50 
1)6,900.00 



3.».597-»S 



a5.ooo.00 
00,000.00 
'i.J5o.|' 



600,000.00 
■61,070.61 



4»S.SOO.oo 



MilSO.oo 
«l.»77-«4 

■Mi3S**S7 



Tiaia dwosit*: 
CanUCditea of deposit dtw 

•> ar aftat ta 4if 4y.aaa.a0 

Told $ti,4«f,7ai.t6 

State of Kew Yorlt, Cotrntr of New York. sa. : 
I. EDW. V. CAMBIEK, Cashier of the 
above-Bamed bank, do solemnly swear tbnt 
Um abava •tatcraeai is true to the best of 
mr Imowtcdge and belief- 

Enw. V. (i.XMniKR. Cnshier 
.Siihscribfil .-intl «worn to before me this 
flih day of l.>nn.irv, ion. 

JOlf.N' F. LAIKI). Notary Public 
Correct — Attest: 

KIMBM I r ATWOnn. ) 

A 1- Ki >i-s- !vr • . 

r W . h M ■ I h I 



UMITEO STATES REALTr AND IMntOVEMENT COM? ANT 

111 llr,..,il.ni . \. v% \:,T)i. Jiiniisnf 12. 1IH5. 
At a ni.-. rliis ,.f th4' «--*hl r,f r.-.-( i^nt of th^ 
Cnlted STiii-. It'^eltr and linpr 'Tpni- i r rrii.panr. 
h«>lll UAt vU.v. a dUlili'itd *>f (I'll* p* r ix-i.t. was 
drrtarvd, payable oa PtHtnury 1, tn stock- 

taMna agj g asK MJhr ctasj* Mafas «a Jano- 

T r > «»a t»r 



f 9A AjMA FABM tor tale. .Vorth Stonmtton 
•"W nsrv Cann. Old apple orch!it<l. 4 . 

aam aohioMaiL Modem ij-room house. Caood 
WaHT. tH ■Ow ffaat craUiy. Addrest 

ALLYN iTBItnwi*. AAw. 




INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 



THB VIBTUS OP RBSBRVB8 



Many of oar older readors 
the dejrs of the old Hntnml ReMrv* Life 
Association, the ^reat exemplar of a^ 

Mssment life insurance. It had innn* 
merahle imitators. The country was 
populous with ortranixatioiis furiiu'd for 
the purpo.se of furnishing' life in-ii.;r.ir. 'l' 
on what was called the natural pre- 
mium plan. They were all caiiperative. 
They flourished under the sriiise of mu- 
tuala. Their promrjter.s la.irlit, the cred- 
ulou.s that their affairs were completely 
in the handn of the members. They liad, 
a.t never before, grafted the principles 
of democracy on the life insurance 
plant. "Natural premium" aK.sess- 
ment insurance was recognized by the 
uninformed as the inevitable protest, 
reRularljr evolved, against the gigantic 
and menacing evils rasaltaat fiom the 
old line legal reserve tfMUk, yiUk its 
"unnecasMrily" hmwy pModmia ud 
constantly aecnmatoting ftmds. Th* 
slogaa wu: "ILtup jnmr reaervt in jtmr 
pocket" It MooM «eU. it wmaaA logw 
ittl and it m* a flto l J >a. Hudnda of 
wiiilfciM of ao-aUad iminuMa iMipoad* 
ad ta ibis ndlyinr 07. Maxf Uttte 
aeioitiile kaowlodg*, and Um eonaeiiiMa, 
promoted It and laid vp fortunes. 

Where are these {nstitutions now? 
And more to the point, what is the con- 
dition of tho.<ie, itR deluded Rupporters. 
who arev; old and uninsurable before 
time pr(.ived the system a snare — the 
insured who survived their insurers? 
Asscs.-nientism at its best remains only 
amiitii.' the younRer fraternal orders, 
while the older one."" are tottering to 
their fall. The po'.verful amoti(.' them, 
the Knijrhts of Honor and the .Ameri- 
can Lejdon of Honor, are fast fading 
memories. Those which yet strujrKle 
bravely onward do not advise their 
members to keep their reserves in their 
pocitets; on the contrarj', they have a 
wholesome respect for the practical vir- 
tues of a reserve «dikb w poaea in the 
fraternal treasury. 

These reflections are induced by not- 
ing the case of a policyholder in tha 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insuranea 
Company, wixiaa daiUh occurred at an 
advanead age laat October. He eatarad 
tlM eoaapaay aixtrioneyeara ago. at the 
age of thu^^vik taUng a policy for 
11000^ at a ptanian of 128.80 a yaar. 
He need Ua dMdaide eadi year to re- 
duce the paynMBt he had to make to tfaa 
company, the aggregate net som thoa 
invested being for • the whole time 
$722.47. Sixty-one premiums at $22.8Q 
would be $1390.80, so we find that the 
amount of the dividends used was 
$668.33. His first premium, at ape 
thirty-five was $22.80; his sixty-first, 
$.■3.45. the difTcrcnce of beinp the 

dividend that year. When the policy of 
11000 waa paid to Ua hdn, tiw lattar 




alia laoilvad* is addMoBs a 
OMrnA tit fUJT, a total of llOUJf. 

Now hare la tha point: At aga 1hirt7>- 
Ihre th« '^tnral* or asseetment pr^ 
mium would have been Um mort^Mgr 
cost, plus such sum aa was used for «gE> 
penses. The mortality rate at age thirty- 
five under the American Experience Ta- 
ble is $8.95. But it doe.s r. it remain sta- 
tionary. Twenty-three years later it is 
$22.94; at ape .seventy it is $61.90; at 
eighty, $144.47, and at ninety-one, the 
age at which this policyholder died, it 
is $532.47. In sum, had this man pos- 
sest the opportunity during .sixty years 
Ui keep his life insured on the "natural 
premium" plar uini n i r!uiri ever will, 
because no orfr;un7.ation u.--intr that plan 
could last that lenvrtli of time — he would 
have paid le.ss than he did to the Ma.t.sa- 
chusetts Mutual for about one-fourth 
of the time, after which tha coat would 
have heavily increased each year aa 
indicated. During the last year, aa we 
see, the actual death cost was in anaaa 
of fifty-three per cent of the inaamaee. 
During tha hut five yean it waa 
|808&fi8i er more than 80S put eeat 

AaaeiaMBt iBaaraaeek Mka Buay oth- 
er faUadei^ haa not heen withoot valve. 
It haa fonilBhad needed beaatta to 
thousanda ef fMBdUea— at IneqaitaUe 
prices, be tt noted. Bat Ita great eervlea 
lias in the fact that it haa edaeatad Bul- 
lions to the necessity of keeping their 
lives insured. It ha.s been a kindergar- 
ten for the masses. But it can never 
provide permanent protection at an 
e<|ujtable cost until it accumulates 
prnfH r n-.-ervrs, .md by proper Is meant 
ade<|uate. No man is insured — that is 
guaranteed — who holds that sort of pro- 
tection unless it haa behind it the re- 
ser^'e that will care for the t'rowinir 
mortality which accrues with a^re. If in 
good health, the .sooner that man ^-ts 
old line life insurance, the better off 
wmbeUB 



NOTES 

Thf anniinl hnlnnce sheet of the Home 
Insurance ('..inpany. of date December SI, 
1014, shows total assets. $35,.31.t.rt.'U> and 
8 poUcyhoMen^ sotptaa of $lK.7a't.474. 
The rearrvM raaiBtataed are: iirtiniiini 
fund. $14.'JfiH,OC4 : uniiaid losws. $1..VM,. 
.T.S.'i ; rein-uniii.T Ir.-nti<-«, $4;i7.tS.">« : tiix<-«. 
I^O.OOU: axninxt conflacratiunn. $i;.(¥in.- 
000. Durioa the year the nasets inrrens.Hl 

8JI08.464 and the poUcybolders' surplus 

In aa adJrsa s diflvered r«>e«'ntl.v iwrore 
the Fire Insurance Club "f rhiciiKo. Arthur 
Rawxburst. in«iimiice nuin^icr for Msr- 
shall Field & Co.. advertinK t>> the ntlnck 
made on the ioHurnnce i<oiii|>iitiiiK b.v In- 
Mirance Superintendent rotts of Illinoi*. 
dcnlfd that the Utter w<Ti- noikiiif; i i.t« 
sivi' profits (Hit of the bnsini"->t sind ifNirtiil 
thnt the mxt would Iw reitui-ed only wheu 
II reduction wns iimile in llir wniste by lire. 
He pronouiiceil stiite tire liisurniice a tsl- 
Imy. He pre<licted that the ImproTcment 
which would be made In the conduct uf 
the lire lasuraoce btislacas would coom thru 
Um MpcBM arrrnvt. 
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SUMMARY OF 70th ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



New York Life Insurance Co 




346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

DARWni p. KDfGSLEY, FnMmA 



NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR IN . 1914 

Exclusive of Revivals and Increase in Old Policies 

$223,571,200 



TOTAL ADMITTED ASSKTS 

$790,935,395 



TOTAL PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 

$2,347,098,388. 

JANUARY I. 191S 



Balance Sheet, January 1, 1915 



ADMITTED ASSETS 

Real Estate $9,826,142^ 

Loans and Mortgages i^,b74.o?f).30 

Collatefal Loans 150.000.(10 

Loans on Policies i?3.375,-'iH.(Xt 

Bonds and Stoek (Market Valne Dec. 

31. I0M> 4.V<.J-'2,'>7«-'o 

Caili i.1.i/)+5(i5.oi 

interest and Rents due and accrued 

Pranians doe snd deferred ft33ii4B6s79 



uabiuhes 

Policy Reserve $651^8891465^ 

Other Policy Liabilities iiJS^99:>^ 

Prenunms and Interest prepaid 4.048,933.57 

t'nmnii-Mi.ris. Siiliirics. 'I'axeS, etC 1,333,293-05 

Dividi-iuls payaMc in 1915 17.104.1 li»J<(> 

Reserve for Deferred Dividends S8.<x)2.ioi4-a» 

Reserves for other pnrposci i j,8oo,4&2J5 



Tskl. 



INOOli^ 19U 



Premiums : 

On New Policies $0,061,420.82 

On Renewed Pidicies... 7Q.i5J.^3i 
Anauhks, etc. 2.252,15086 

' iBlMfi/tW-W 

Real F.Mate Rentals 693.969.50 

Interest on MorlRaRCS 7,S0aoioi9 

7I58."IS.>8 

»a6j.s8 



Interest on Policy Loans 

interest on riiituls 

Intcre.'it on Bank Deposits, etc 

Profit on Sale or Maturity of Assets 

Increase by adjustment in Book Value of 

Ladwr Assets 

Other laeoBw 



$79.766.1 1 



DISBURSEMENTS^ 1914 

Payments fo Policy-holders: 

Death l.o*es $26.369175621 

To l.ivinR I'rilicy-h>ptdcrs 4;/iOl/'7^ ?'' 

^Ti.l6i4»S7 

Paid under siipplcmrnlary rnntr.if!s and 

oilier p.^ynuiits 365.010.1^ 

Com'ns ami otlur I'ay'ts Ik At;tiit>. 6.83l.86;.J3 

Mcilical Kxaminatii ■!!> ami Ak'inty 

pcnscs. etc ^,657,836.44 

Home Office Sator|es i.jaSi/BSi.yi 

Taxes. Licenses snd Insurance Dnt. Fees 1.140478^1 

Rent and Real Fstatc Taxes and Edtpenses 887.186J65 

.Ml other Kxpenses T.a69.732i(i 

Loss On Sale or Maturity of Assets .... 6j!,~><o-n6 

Decrease by adjustment in Book \'a!m > .. i rd),'"' 

For Reserves to meet Poli^ Obligations .v>.i>S-.,H,s; ..-^i 



T«Ml. 



Told. 



.9126^2661,574.64 
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THE INDEPENDENT 



January 25, 1915 




Make It a ''Happy New Year!'* 

TOMORROW markfl a new year. 
For many it ought to mark a new vision, a new realization of 
the possibilities in a 100,000,000 countrj-. 
1914 was not what it should have been, largely because so many men 
insisted on darkening their horizon instead of rimming it with brightness. 

They lacked the pluck to fight hard times, to swim up stream. It 
seemed harder, and a little more dangerous, than floating down stream with 
the current. So they drifted and doubted, and went backward when they 
might have gone forward. 

Who ever gained by looking back? The man who takes new ground is 
the winner — his is the spirit that conquers. 

He is not fearful that it isn't fertile ground because it is new; he 
has the courage to try, the grit to do his own ploughing. 

His thoughts; are not fixed on the poor results that might possibly 
follow; he is not seeking failure — he is hunting success. He will dig it out, 
somehow. 

That spirit should prevail everywhere in this countr>- as the New 
Year comes into being. 

The greatest nation in the world now at peace has no real reason to 
doubt its prosperity, to lack faith in itself. It ought to feel very sure of 
its future. 

It has great tasks ahead of it — bigger, more far-reaching and more 
enduring in their influence than any nation ever faced. 

They are the problems of good fortune, of new opportunities, of new 
roads to national wealth and strength. 

We shall not solve them by timidly attacking them, or by wondering 
whether we are equal to them. 

That was the spirit of 1914 — and we all know how dearly ft cost 
manufacturer, financier, and workingman. 

Let it go with the passing year. Talk no more of hard times, of doubtful 



results, or plans for decreased pro- 
duction. 

Begin the New Year with faith. 
Make it a "Happy New Year" in fact 
as well as in phrase, by going at it 
confidently, hopefully, courageously. 

If you do, you can make 1915 a 
winner. 

Thit x» the ttcond of the »rne» of 

forward'looking illustrated edUorittls 
which we are reprinting from the New 
York "Evening MaiL"—THE EuiTOR. 



PEBBLES 

Thf wnrld in so full of a numb«r of 
kinits. 

I'm tit HhouM try to get rid of tbe- 

thinci*. 

— Harvard Lampoon. 

Ronny KntdUb rhild nt mothir's knw : 
■' — nnd plcjiw OcmI miikc nn» ii )t«<i(l Itirl. 
Anii>n. Ilnw wiiiild it Im-. rootbrr. to give 
the (^priniinK dunr'tH fillwl with funpow- 
drrr'— /*«n«A. 

I.il.v —"I wiih ye'd quit yer <Tyin'. Vli>- 
li't. Yi>r tnre in getlin' ntl murldy." — Life. 

Stiidc (to liiiune-party qupeii ) Shnll we 
ilnnw or talk? 

Qaeen — Tin «> tirwl let'* dmiee. — Penn 
Stntr Froth. 

Ilritixli VillnjtP Worthy (dinciis'HinR (kw- 
Nibilitiex of iiiviixioii I — "Well, there «Tin't 
be no hnttle ill Ihew parlH. Jiil'Ke. for then* 
buin't no Held Miitable. nn yoii ni'vv >"v ; 
iin' Squire 'o won't lend 'em the uw of 'Ig 
|mrk." — Hunch. 

Mm. Fnwt We have ii Freiirh waitrexii, 
mid rut we nlwiiy* xpeiik Frenrh to each 
other nt our menls. 

.Mrs. Show — Why i«o? 

Mrs. Kriwt — Well, we don't wiint her to 
know what we're talkinx about, do we?— 
Life. 

The oiitvt women have a fwliiig that 
whatever a man wnnU to do in oiiihik^I to 
the bent interests of women. Women have 
(he same ferlintc about men that Afro- 
.^merieann hare about the whiten, who 
were formerly their ma«ters. — E. W. 
Ilotre't ifonlhly. 

Tjidy Rook-Buyer (radier diffinilt to 
pleAse) — I like this one. but — I nee it i« 
printed in Oermany. 

Salesman Well, if you like it. madam. 
I wouldn't take to<> much notiee of that 
xtnteinent. It is probiibly only nnother 
Cennnn lie. — I'unrk, 

THE MOO-OOW-MOO 

My pa held me np to the mo<i-(viw-moo 
So rlost I eould almost touch. 

Kn I fed him a <i>uple of times, or two 
V.n I wasn't a fraid-cnt — much. 

The moo-cow-mno's got a tail like a rope 
En it's raveled down where it grows. 

En it's just like feeling a piece of soap 
All over the nioo-ww's now. 

En the mo«-mw-moo'a got d«>eni on hii 
head 

Kn hix eyes stick out of their place, 
Kii the none of the moo-cow-moo ia spread 
All over the end of hi.ii face. 

En his feet is nothing but finger naiU 
Fn bis mamma don't keep 'em cut. 

Kn he gives f<dks milk in water paila 
Ef he don't keep bis handles shut. 

'('anse ef yon or me pulls the handles, why 
The m<io-cow.mcK> says it hurts. 

But the hired man he sits ilown dost by 
En iHiuirtx en iKiuirls en oquirlM. 

— Edmunil Vnnre fooke, in "Chronicle* 
of a Little Tot." 
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JUST A WORD 

Among the new and striking features 
provided for in The Independent's ed- 
itorial plan for 1915, none will be more 
interesting and popular than tha "In- 
ner Numbers," to be pabUalNd from 
time to tima thzoant tha ytar. A aee- 
tion of four p«tai, bovad la tha eantar 
of The Indstmuko^ will ba devoted t» 
one impoitaat aniijaet af wide popnlar 
intanst TUa aeetlMl- trill add substan- 
tially to Aa intsnal and scope of the 
nnmber in which It appears, without in- 
terfering with the regular weekly pro- 
gram, or reducing the Kpaci- iiII>>tr.(Hl to 
the editorials, articles, pictuiL'.^ und de- 
partments which every week make The 
Independent, in u vcr\- complete *cmse, 
a jnuriia'.istic re .ord and forecast nf 
human affairs. Thn* of thene numbers- 
within-numliers, scheduled for early 
publication, are as follows: "Motoriz- 
ing America," .March first; "Made in 
U. S. A.," April fifth; "LitUe Travels," 
Jnna savaMli. 

Bneloaiag-a draft fm naarir n hnn- 
drad doUara to anply on his account 
far copies of Tlia Independent used un- 
dar hia diiaction, a Professor in a large 
Wastam college says: "I have never 
used anything, altho my experience 
runs thru a period of several years, 
that compares with The Indcpendi^nt as 
a guide for the current events reading 
of a oollaca atndant.'* 



And the Principal of an important 
Higji School in Maw York 8t«ta aands 
thia ehearlat note: "Ifjr Modam HIa. 
toiy Claaa eonristing of twsQ^|^«Mir 
mambara hava baaa using Tha laia- 



paadant to anppkaMot liia taxt Twan- 
f^-VM out ctf t«Mnly)*lbar aMabara 
paand tba Bcceat^ awnlnatloii hdd 
ttils weak. Tou may ba intaraalad fa 

learning that the Department of Bda- 
cation at Albany will accept The Ind^ 
pendent on ita Uat of Baqniiad BaOidi- 

ingB." 

A ■ advertisinp agent in Pennsylvania 
writes: "My attention haa just recently 
been called to The Independent on ac- 
count of articles by Mr. Purinton, and 
I want to say that I believe them to be 
the most commonaaaaa aflckiwy artfeiaa 
I have ever read." 

Tba nawapaper friaada of Oolonai 
Booaavdt arc poking fna at bfan baeaaaa 
he lately said that the fact of his having 
been the President of the United States 
prevented him from speaking on a 
great many subjects, and prevents him 
now from so speaking. The NVw York 
World mentions the serum cure for car- 
buncles and the cjucKtion of lighting the 
subway when the power has been turned 
off, besides dumdum Imllets and the 
amount of nutrition in (iermany's war- 
bra a d , as the only topics it can tiiit.k <if 
not yat discussed by the Colonel. But 
tha ysar la still young! 



"Tba War and AftaT la tha tMa af 
an article which iriU be pobUabed In 
Tha todiaa n ds Bt ahortiy. Ita saftor, 
WUhefan Oatwald. IMa rtaolately cer- 
tain "of 11m tannination of lha war by 
tha tritunph of the (lerman-Austrian 
aHies." He prophesies that the change 
in the political significanee of the Brit- 
ish Empire will he so vaat that the 
present generation nf EngUahmaa wi|l 
be unable to grasp it. 



THE RED CROSS 

Each Contribution of Two Dollara or 
mure constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red (iross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Btd Crase Jfa g a afaa. 
The Indaprndant will aand— by anttwr- 
ity^^ aiieh oontiibator a Oartillcato of 
mmbacBbSa aad a Bod Croat Batlaa. 

The total amount eontrlboted to tiia 
Bad Croaa Baltof Fund thus far fltra 
Tha ladepadent is 16,649.87. 

Tha following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 

Arthur O. Oehrii!. <'ri.t..l.iil. C. Z., $2: 
Ufv. .Iiihn .1. Jefferies. eare Fimt fonnre- 
Kati<>ii:il fhurrh, Bonesteel. 8. n„ f22; C 
A. K.-f.r. Ornfton. W. Vn., $2: F. A. 
KJnihiill. riiirtiniHon. Neb., $2: Mis* Sumli 
K. Lnkfrnan. I(Mwieh. Mai<a.. $2 ; Marion 
I'oQirretcational 8. S.. Msrion. Mas*., 82: 
Rlennnr and Blanche MoHvaine, Oa>m«tnt. 
Ph.. $'_': .Vlfred 11. N'a'h. Ahinirt"n. Mnsa.. 
S2; <;.•.,. N>vin». Vinim. III.. f2 : H. A. 
Riohnr.lM. Koid. Okla., $2M ; R. R. Stew- 
art I^okwood. Mo„ 88; BtoacboNM^ 
Presbyterian Church, Stonboro, Pa.. 18: 
J. IT. Stoner. Wame«boro, Pn.. f7 : Mr«. 
T. B. Th.imnR, Pittxburich. Pii.. $•_': Henrr 
X. ThanuMin, rinrkdnU-. Arir.. Si'.">: \V. 
Birch WIlsoD. Ada. Ohio. $'2: Frcwi. Win- 
die. Bradford. Miiis., ; Ml*-" Sua F.. 
Wild.- I.o..1;w.»kI. Mo.. $•_•: Wnlrcr S. Wat- 
M.n. WilniiliKton. Del., $2. 

For Bid^rintt Keli.-f Ftitid : Mi«n B«Mic 
.M. Smith. New Ixindon. I.twn,. $.%: WaldO 
W. Stevens, Washington. I). C, $2. 
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AN AFFRONT TO HUMANITY 



AN honest soul can scarcely speak of the bill to 
exclude worthy illiterates from this country 
without indignation. We wonder that the Preei- 
d«nt should have thoaght it neeeBsaty to hear 
words on the subjc t. His iwn •^cnsc of right spoke be- 
fore the bill was pasned, and it comes to him with all 
its ataio apon it. 

The hill is a lie that deceives noliody. Tt pretend? to 
keep out people as dangerous because iKnorant. The 
danger ooomb from much better educated people than 
thagr. The sponsors for the biU are those who want to 
reduce immigration, just that and nothing else, and for 
just one reason, so that there will not be so many whu 
Will want laborers' jobs. Have th^ a whit of pity for 
the poor people who are goffering atarvation and living 
death in the lands at war? Not a bit; they are too 
hatefully selfish. They will not even allow an exception 
for illiterates who an sOBniag persacatioa or vrfao^ 
like the BttgiUM, bttvs bssB eadlod firom their own 

country. 

And herr wc are, in • luA fhst hM lOom in plenty 
for a hundred millioD iiior% wiiers ws are all better 
doihsd and fed and boosed ihan in an^ otiur eoontry 



on this wide globe, coldly, meanly, contriving to shtit oat 
the neediest, the mnst unfortunate, not because they are 
insane, or have aore eyes or scabby heads, or are aa- 
srehista, bat simply beomse they had'no ^hanee to learn 
their letters, tho they are healthy, strong, able and eager 
to work and pay full toll of labor for the bread they will 
eat. We are not willing thegr ahonU bring In fhrir diO- 
dren who may wall grow to be eoogresnnen thsnosdvas 

or senators. 

And how needless, even from the point of view of 
theae selfish lawmakers, is this pernicious bill! With- 
oat tiieir aid Immfgratloh is greatly decreased al- 
ready, and so long as the war continues immigrants 
cannot com^ and after the war ends poverty will Iceep 
them at home, to their loss and oars. We ean think <tf 
the bill only as an insult to humanity, and a blot of 
disgrace upon a nation — the one on earth that can best 
afford to give needed hospitality to the neediest 

Is this our open door? Do we give our money, our 
wheat, our knitted scarfs to feed and warm the unfortu- 
nate abroad, and do we shut our gates against Belgians 
and Hungarians and Russians and Jews, because thegr 
cannot read? 



THE CASE OF THE "DACIA" 



CAN a merchant ship of a bdUferent natioD he sold 
after the outbreak <>r war to citizens of a neutral 
nation and sail the seas unmoletsted. 
That is the question involved in the case of the 

"Dacla." The "Dacia" was a German boat. When the 
war began she was in the harbor at Port Arthur, Texas. 
She was bought by an American citizett Ot Michigan. 
He loaded her with cotton and sent her on a voyage to 
Germany. A British cruiser will probably capture her 
on the hik'h seas and take her before a Britiah prise 
court. What ought to be her fate? 

The application of the roles and eostoms of maritime 
warfare to the ca^e are not entirely clear. This for two 
reasons. The Declaration of London, embodying the code 
of rules for war open the sea drawn op by the repre- 

sentatives of the nations of the world, has not been 
ratified and hence has no binding force. Therefore, 
tadmieaOy speaking, neither natim can lippeal to a 
provision of the Declaration in support of its contention. 
In the second places it is by no means clear just how 
the fundamental piteeiple should be apidled to the fads 
in the case. 

While the Delaraticm of London has not been ratilled, 

and is therefore not law, it is the best fnrrnul;;'! il opin- 
ion of the world on the subject of maritime warfare. It 



cannot be set forward as law in an international coort; 

but it is perfe^ tiv k'K'itimate to invoke it befoire the 
tribunal of public opinion. 

Article 66 of the Declaration of London reads as 
follows: 

The trsDifer of an aoiny wsal to a nantinl flag effected 
after the outbreak of boeWUies is void onlees Itis proved 
Uiat aneh transfer was not made In order t» evade tiSe eon- 
sequences to which an enemy vessel, as such, is exposed. 

By this article, the presumption is raised against the 
legality of such a transfer as that of the "Dacia." The 
burden of proof rests upon the purchaser to show that 
the transfer was not made for the interdicted ulterior 
motive. In plain words, the "Dacia" Is gniHy untU she 
proves herself innocent. 

It is clear, tten, that Great Britain will be entirely 

justified in seizing the "I)aria" ainl 1akin.L' her '>efi.rc a 
prize court. What should the court decide? The decision 
of that question hinges upon the ability of the ship's 
owner to prove that the transfer of ownership was not 
made "in order to avoid the conse<|uenccs to which an 
enemy vessel, as such, is exposed." 

On the face of it, it looks as tho this would be a hard 
thing to prove. The "Dacia," flying the German flag, 
would sail the seas exiiDsed to all the consequences of 
capture and dastruction Uiat are the immemorial por- ^ 
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tlon of menqr ship*. As m Gorman diip, there ware oolsr 
two places for her— ft iwatnU port and Mm bottom of 

the sea. 

By beetHning an American ahip she might avoid these 
dugen. To hoist the American flag was the only way 
out 

Now it is conceivable that the new owner of the 
"Dacia" was actuated by quite other motives. Bat, 
ander all tiie dmraistancea, it does not aeai prabibte. 

She wa.o a German boat. She haa sailed wlfb ft cargo of 

cotton for a German port. 
But the qoestioa is one for tiie prise court to decide. 

There is, however, one thing greatly to be rejrrettec!. 
This ease, like ever>' other similar one, will be decided 
by a partizan body. A Briti h ; rize court will try the 
case^ and the decision will have all the lack of convinc- 
ing force that ia inevitable when a cauae is adjudfifed by 
one of the parties in interest. 

Questions of naval prises are international questions. 
They shooM be decided by an intvnaticnial tribmal. 

The Conference of London adopted a plan for an inter- 
national prize court. But that plan, along with the Dec- 
laration, has thus far failed oif ratification. 

When the "Dacia" is captured, let the United States 
propose the creation of a temporar>' international prize 
court for the consideration of this particular case. If 
Great Britain would eonsentt it would be a h»g atep 
forward. 

The fate of the ship hers>'lf is not a tremendous mat- 
ter. But a just and enlightened decision on the under- 
lying principles i n vo l ved Is of the bigbeot importance to 
all concerned and to the world. A f^ingle decision by an 
international body in a case of this sort would givs a 
strong impulse to the cause of the Judicial settlement 
of international disputes. 

The "Dacia" case is minor in itself. But it may have 
far-reaching effect upon the plan proposed by President 
Wilson for a govwnment owned merdiant marina If an 
American eitlsen cannot buy a German ship wifhoat 
having her sunk offhand hy the British nav.\'. could the 
United States Government expect any different fate for 
any ships tttst it might buy tnm German ownersT To 
be sure, it is not an essential part of the President's plan 
that (ii rrnan ships should be bought for the proposed 
merchant marine. But there are many idle German ships 
in harbors all over the world. What would be more nat- 
ural than that their owners should seek to sell them to 
the United States, if the administnition's liili tn'<;inH' 
law? Where else could we find promptly the material for 
our new merchant marine? 

rt would Vie well to have the international law of the 
matter straightened out before the project is entered 
upon. The ease of the "Dada" offers a splendid oppor* 
tunity. Why not seek to have it brought before an inter- 
national prize court, to be created by mutual consent 
for the purpose? 



BILLY SUNI).-\Y'S W.W 

WE freely admit that we do not like Billy Sunday's 
way ; but any way to start men on Ibe upward 
road is better than no way at alL 

Billy Sunday's way. which is set forth more at length 
in an article on another paRe, is coarse, rude, vulgar— 
but it works. It is on a level with the dancing red devils 



of the miracle idays in ttm cbnMhes of Ave hundred 

years ago, which cjime out of lurid pit.s and frightened 
ignorant multitudes to the fear of God. So with contor- 
tions and gesticulations and vociferationB, all direettf 

to the object of persuading the excited hearer^ to come 
forward and pledge themselves to be obedient disciples 
of the great Master, he draws them forward by the hun- 
dreds and then the thousands in Pittsburi^ and PhiU- 
deiphia. 

The eccentricities arc glaring, but to be pardoned, 
even when he pleases his hearers by some outbreak 
againat the cburdies, by bmpooning the very ministers 

on tiie platform who had invited him, and insults rever- 
ence and grammar and sense and truth, in a good cause. 
We do not suppose that all the ten thousand converts 
who have shaken hands with him at the end of a rousing 
campaign will hold out a month, but if half or a quarter 
of them do Philadelphia will be better for his coming tO 
gather in thoee whom the churches could not stoop lo^ 
enough to reach. 

The Billy Sunday way is ^'""1 f"'"' the Billy Sunday 
sort who have no care for God or church until they can 
fall an together like fruit shaken firom tiie tree by a 
tornado. But how much better, indeed how much more 
abundant, the handpicked fruit. 

These are the vahiable permanent converts who have 
been taught from youth their duty of consecrated love 
to God and man and have without pajssion or excitement, 
but with quiet fixed mind, entered upon the only worthy 
life^ with Iesa» perhaps, to repent of, but with a calm 
resolntion which hardly appreciates its own grandeur. 
Over such converts tin* antrels rejoice, with little fear 
that when the sun is up the hasty faith of their thin 
soil wiD wither away. 



FAKED ATROCITIES 

WAB ii bad enough and eruptions of savagery eom- 
mon enough without the fabrication of any more 
fnstanees. But the temptation to exaggerate and to be- 
lieve in the barbarity of the enemy is so strong that 
every war produces a plentiful c^ of faked cases of 
atrocity, often narrated wHh great detaJL The most 

striking case in the present war is the Fnj,'lishwoman 
who reported the horrible mutilation by the Germans 
of her sister, a nurse In Belgium, and produced affidavits 

of physicians to prove it. It was proved in court that she 
had made up the whole story and forced the signatures 
of the physicians. It is hlRhly creditable to British 
justice that she should have been brought to trial and 
condemned. 

But this may he matcheil from the other side, for the 
Germans also are endeavoring to remove the unjust 
aspersions whidi have been east upon tiieir enemies. 

The allegations that Belpian non-rombatants had mu- 
tilated the wounded German soldiers in the earl>' days 
of tiie war were supported by oonvlnelng detail as, for 
instance, (hat in the Maa.stricht hospitals there were 
six such cases and that a wounded ollicer had written 
home that in the Aachen hospital whin he was there 
were forty wounded Germans whose sgran had 'bean 
punched out by the Belglsiu. l!>as monlitiMts Jahr- 
hiinrlri f has investigated the matter and publishes the 
statements of physicians in the hospitals of Maastricht 
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Mid Atehm in wfaieh tfaar My that up to September 24 
no tutmeee ef any such mutilation had been observed 
or were known to them. 

The Carn^e Commission which investijrated the 
Balkan wars dieeovered many eases of sodi iparioaa 
atrocities. The Greeks were particularly active and in- 
genuous in fabricating evidence during the first month 
of the second Balkan war when Bulgaria was eot off 
from the world. By exchanging the clothing: and cutting 
up the bodies, photographs of "Bulgarian atrocities" 
coaU be produced to order. But the effect of this was 
aooMwIiat ahaken when the Greek priest whose mati- 
lated ewpse had figured fn the illastrated papers of the 
world tiiriM <! up later in Constantinople safe and sound. 

During the Boer war false cliarges of brutality and 
violation of ttie ndes of civilised vrarfisre were nade on 
both sides. In the Auatraiian Review of RevieuK'> Mr. 
Stead tells of selling a photograph he had received from 
m friend in Johannesburg showing British wagons erosa- 
iag a spruit under fire from the Boers. This was repro- 
duced in one of the leading British weeklies with the 
addition of a red cross painted on each of the wagons 
and several' shells bursting around, while underneath 
was aa Inaerlption stating that this was how tiia Bom 

l as p ee to d the Red rro<(s! 

One of the bad effects of such f alaifications is to make 
the reader Aqitieal and ladUEsreiit toward the real 

cases of savagen,' which wat Slways engenders. We must 
not conclude from the two groito instances of the "frame- 
up" which we have cited that the Germans may not 
have 1>een brutal in Belgium or that the Belgians have 
not maltreated the Germans. The armies of Germany 
and France, comprizing all able-bo<lied men, must in- 
cbida Hm most brutal and depraved to be found outside 
llie insane asylam and the prison, while a professional 
army in time of peace like the firnt British troop? at- 
tracts roving and reddeaa men and is below the average 
of tte population. Hie deerease ta erima at haoM staee 
the war hepan, notwithstanding: the distre.'is of the 
times, indicates that mway of the criminal type have 

gona to ^ fnnt 

OUR COMMON 

IN the days when our common was in the midst of 
the village we all conld keep an eye on it and knew 

when the grass was getting run out by overfeeding. 
Even when the community grew bigger and the 
MMnmon had to be moved so far from the courthouse 
•qjoare that it took the boars aU tha time after school 
was out to get the cam ham na still knew irtiat was 
going on there, how many eows wara paatorad, and how 
they were faring. 

But now oar ^onnnon htm got so big^-ovsr ttree 
hmdnd million acres — and lies so far out that none of 
no kas seen it all or any of the family either. We have 
to go by what we hear about it fi oin the Keeper of the 
Coounon, who lives down in Washington, not far from 
the White House. His name is Houaton, tho whether 
he pronounces it r>w as they dfi in New Y<irk, or oo as 
tbagr do in Texas we don't know. But that doesn't 
aattar now} wiwt tra were going to say was that wa 
have just heard from him and he tells us that our 
pasture is getting badly run down and something ought 
to be done about It ri^ away. He is 



about (ttia enve; nye ttnt our wheat crop of 89%0O0^ 
000 boshels is flia largest ever; that our eotton crop of 

15,340,000 bales is the ^t c ond laigeit; that our applaa 
will fill 269,000,000 bushel baskets, tvfaich is more than 
wo over harvestad before; and that taking tho afac 

cereals altogether — com, oats, wheat, barley, rye and 
rice— we have nearly five billion bushels, which Is 
428,000,000 bushels more than the crop of 1913. That 
seems like a lot of foodstoif, doesn't it? But Heaven 
knows we need it with aU flioaa women and ddMren 

starving over the way because their BMn foDB IWVB 

st(q>pod work and gone to fightiog. 
But whsn Mr. Hooston gets to talking about oar 

stock on the range he pings a different tune. We need 
more meat than ever t>ecause the people on the other 
side of Hm water are clamoring for it and because we 
have m<»e mouths to feed at home, about two million 
a year more. But we have ten million fewer eatUe, ten 
million fewer sheep, and five million fewer hogs than 
we had in 1899. No wonder our butcher puts up his 
prices. 

Now Mr. Houston, who has charge of our timber lots, 
too, has been trying some grazing experiments there, 
and he has found that in 1005 one animal needed 
81 acres, bat in 1913 it took only 61 acres to feed an 
animal. And the feeding is better than ever, instead 
of being spoiled by eatinjt it two months into the 
ground, as is done on our common, where nobody is 
around to look after it Be thinks that if he eoold take 
care of the open pasture land as he does of the grass 
patches in the wood^ m could keep twice the number 
of beasts on as well as not It aeema to us that Mr. 
Houston is talking sense. Let's pat him in charge of 
this big pasture of ours and see iriiat he can make 
of ft 



TEACHERS l-Cill MOYS 

THE continuing di-ncussion of the question whether 
it ia SKpedlent that boys of ten to sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age should be taught by men, has its ops 
and dowii-s of earnestness and attention. Of late we have 
observed a marked increase in both the insistence of 
the debaters and the space given to it in the local news- 
])aper8 in various parts of the countrj'. Apparently the 
advocates of a larKer proportion of i^Kisculiiie teachers 
for adolescent boys are having the beet of the argument 
As eveiy one who keeps the run of edueationnl mat- 
ters knows, women have larj^ely displaced men as teach- 
ers, not only in the elementary grades, but also in the 
high sdiools. Step by step with the substitution of 

women for men as teachers, the statistics of school at- 
tendiince have shown an increasing proportion of giris 
to boys in all the high school jmn, and particularly in 
the years l>ey<md the first 

Interviews with young men in various trades vrho 
have been willing to tell why they dropt out of school 
at the end of the elementary courses, or soon after en- 
tering flie high sdiool, have produced much testimony 
that hoys over twelve years of age are eager to asswiate 
with men, and that they feel more comfortable and 
more faqwrtant to bo In wovk under a male TmmT than 
to be spending their time in school under a womao 
teacher. There is little room for doubt that tiiia is a 
stnbbom fact of American social peyehology. and aa such 
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it must I p reckoned witil all rtUdMlta of OttT adlUft- 
tional poflsibilities. 
If there were no other reuon tor mrgiag the emplosr- 

ment of a larpor proportion of male teachers, this fact 
would be reason enough, but other reaaona there are. 
We have been eepedally i mpre rt by • of the mal- 
ter which ha« been presented in numerous letters to the 
local press, in both eastern and western states. In brief, 
it ia that far nor* importaat fhaa book study is the 
influence <tf aoOBpla npOD tlM Uvw of bora in their early 
youth, and that however Ihie and admirable may be 'Uie 
character of a woman teacher, it cannot make the same 
impnaaion upon boy nature that ia made by the per^ 
aonalfty of a manly, aeti^e^ wide-awake man, whoee in- 
trnwt in boys as boys, in their sports, their athletics, 
their plans and ambitions, makes perhaps the strongest 
appeal for good that can play any part in a boy's life. 
The writers of these letters say frankly that they send 
their boys to private schools where the teaching is given 
bar men, or that they would aaad them to ancii aehooia if 
tlMT ware financiaUy able. 

Theae are aerions Indtctmenta of present policy in 
public school matters. We have ni> Tear of woman's in- 
fluence in American life. It is certain to be an increas- 
inir luflneoee for gooi. But ft will not do to fortet that 
the influence of man al.so ia a fact which human experi- 
ence thruout the generations ha.s taught us to take 
seriously. We cannot afford to drop it oat of the reckon- 
ing. There should be employed in the upper grades of 
ail coeducational achools at least as many men as wxnen, 
and pnhablr mora. 



TU£ LESSER BREEDS TESTED 

WHICH are the leaser breedaf" and which is the 
"superior rare'"' It is likely to be tried out in 
Hawaii, where the yellow and white races have a fair 
ehaaee for eempetition. 

An educational test was made lately there, as we U-nrv. 
from the Honolulu Friend. The records were looked up 
of the graduates for five yean of the three burgeat Hono- 
lulu high ."ichoois and three grammar schools, 804 in 
all, of whom 251 were of American or north European 
parentage^ 191 Chinese, 113 Japanese, 112 mixt white 
and Uawaiiaaa» 77 Portugueae, 28 Hawaiians. 22 Chi- 
nefle-Rawaliana, and 10 Koreans. Of the Japanese grad- 
uates 30.1 per cent obtained tho >:ra(le of A, or 90 on a 
scale of 100; of the Koreans 30 per cent.; of the Chinese 
26.7; of the Chfneao Hawaiians 18.2; of the white Ha- 
Vaiians 1*5; of the American and north European 13.2; 
of the Portugnaaa 11.7, and of the pure Hawaiians 10.7 
par aanl II wfll be obae rred how far the American chil- 

dno fdl behind their yellow competitors. Ver>' likely 
thay did not try as hard; but a big part of genius and 
dependa on the eapaeity to take paini. 



THE TTTINKINr, HORSES 

THB papera publish long lists of artists, authmra, 
aeientista, ete., who have fallen in the Great War. 

But this is not all. The los.'? of e<]uine genius must also 
be taken into account. And, come to think of it, horses 
which can extract the fourth root of 7890481 in ten 

seconds, aa can Muhammed and Zarif, if we may believe 
Maeterlinck, are more rare in the world than men who 



make a passal.'Ic pic-tiirc or pfK'm. The German army 
eonaeription exempts none for rank or genius, so the 
EHierfM horses had to go to the front Jvat ttie aame' 

as ordinary cah horses who could not .«!pen a word or 
extract a root, except of the vegetable kind. As Kipling 
aaid: 

No proposition Euclid wnrti^ 
No formule the text-boehs haow 

Will turn the bullet from your coat. 
Or ward the tulwar's downward blow. 

Strike hard who cares — shoot straight who can — 

The odds are on the cheaper man 
and horse as well, so we need feel no surprise to hear 
that ttieae learned quadrupeds have already fallen vic- 
tims to the war. 

Probably Kluge Hans, the first of theae arithmetical 
prodigiea, haa aaeaped the fate of hla foUowera, for he 
must be now nearly twenty years old and the faculty, 
whatever it is, seems to disappear with age as it does 
in the case of CSaibnm, Inwaudi and other infant prod- 
igies of the human race. Perhaps, too, his spirit was 
broken by the book of Herr Pfungst which showed to 
the satisfaction of most scientists that Clever Hans got 
his cluaa for pawing the right numbera from the un- 
eonsefous stgnala of his master. But this theory, hmnif 
acifiitaMr- in hi- ra^p, becomes almost incredible whan 
extended over the more marvelous feats of the horaaa 
trained by Harr baD at rabarf aid. llaetarlhid^ llMOty. 
that they fish their information up from the illimitable 
ocean of the subliminal whence he gets his poetr>', is 
still harder to believe. But after the war doubtless the 
education of anim&ls will be taken up again in the Land 
of the Thinking Bayonets and there will be a chance to 
solve the mystery. But let us beware lest we raise up m 
race of Houyhnhoms which shall conquer the human. 



A NOTABLE REVIEW 

WE have often wondered why it waa fliat we have 
in .America no magazine which in matter and 
style could compare with the great English quarterlies 
and moattiliea aaeh aa tim BdMmrgh, the fV»rtN^h% 

and Ninefn t!fh Cmtnry. We hoped a few years ago that 

the International Quarterly was going to supply that 

lack, but, like the other attempts, it failed, owing, they 

say, to overgenerous pasrment of its contributors, surely 

not a comm<m fauH with periodicals. 

Kut the Yale Ret>ieu: will lie at least the equal of the 

English reviews if it can be k^t up to the mark of the 

last issue. The January number eontaina a doaen arti> 

des : all of them are long enough to pay something and 

all of them do. For instance. President Hadley in his 

raminiacancaa of Trietadike dears up tite prevalent eoo- 

fu!<ion of hla teaching with Nietische's when he says: 

.Nietzsche preached the paramount duty of self-assertion. 
Triet.>'chl<c preached the paramount duty of self -sacrifice. 
Nietzsche held that Christian morality, and in fact all moral- 
ity, represented outworn superstition. Trietschke held that 
Cnri.'itian morality was the most fundamentally necessary 
thing in life. 

Then there is a very valuable exposition of the Ger- 
man tiieory of nao-mereantilism 1^ Profesaor ISmety, 

an account of thelittle known literature of the Belgians 
by Professor Clarke, a lively chat on "The Worst Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare," by C. S. Brooks, and a variety of 
other articles both worth reading and readable, and 
finally forty pages of real criticism of important books. 
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THE GREAT WAR 

Janiiarti — French caiituri' village 
of La UuUm-IIp, near Albert. Frnnw. 
G^rmaUN tuke Kielc«, Poland. 

January 19 — G«miuD iiirnbipis raid 
Varmouth and oth*r Norfolk townii. 
Turkish truopn afain routed in Ruo- 
Hian Traiuicaucauia. 

January 50— Frcnrli kbiu trenches 
near St. Miliiel. Turku dririoK Rua- 
»ian Jews from Pnl^stiue. 

Jan uary SI — Ruaaiau artny north of 
Vixtula 00I7 thirty miles from 
Thorn. liritixh aeroplanes bombard 
Z**bruCTe, Urucrx, Oiilend und Es- 
sen this week. (ierniUD ueroplnnes 
bombard Dunkirk. 

January 22 — BritiKh iwn-upy La Ba»- 
(rtW-. Ormnna resnin trenches near 
St. Mihiel. 

January iS Itunxinuii tiichtinx to gain 
paKxex leadinx from Itukovkina into 
TrauKylvnuiii. Kren<-b KlruKKlinx to 
reach Strinliach aud <Vrnii.v, .VIsnce. 

January H — t'ive BritiKh <lread- 
■iDUKbtK attack German tiquadmu in 
the North Sea and after a runninc 
tight of four hours sink the armored 
cruiser "Bhlcher." (iemian troops 
arc being Rent to Hungary, while 
AuNtriau and Hungarian troops take 
their places in France. 



„ . , For the last four 

Four Hundred o n t h « the long 
Mile, of S.ege ^^^^^ „f 

opposing armie.><, stretching from 
the North Sea to Switzerland, has 
Marcely shifted enough to be notice- 
able upon the scale of a magazine 
map. Wherever the Allies have 
gained a little ground they have in 
moit cases lest it shortly after by 
the Germans concentrating their 
troops at that point. Only at the ex- 
treme ends of this "far-flung battle 
line" have the Allies made any per- 
manent advances. In Flander.>i thoy 
have gained a strip some three miles 
wide. In Alsace they have gained a 
strip about ten miles wide. For the 
rest of the line between these points 
honors are about even and neither 
side can claim any striking success. 

As a matter of fact, it is obvious 
that neither party is anxious to 
take the offensive and make the sac- 
rifices necessary to break the en- 
trenched lines of the enemy. Both 
sides are more saving of men and 
ammunition than at first and count 
the cost carefully before attempting 
any adventurous movements. 

The only important gain made by 
the Germans in the last few months 
was at Soissons, and here they mere- 
ly recovere<l ground which they had 
recently lost thru the gradual en- 
croachments of the French on their 
positions north of the Aisne. Hav- 
ing driven the French back to the 
river the Germans contented them- 



selves with a bombardment of Sois- 
sons from their side without at- 
tempting to cross. If they had gained 
such an advantage in the early 
weeks of the war we may imagine 
that they wouM have found it diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to make 
a dash thru this breach toward 
Paris, only sixty-five miles away. 

The battle of Soissons illustrate.** 
the advantage of having the colonial 
troops to draw upon. It was a Mo- 
roccan rifle regiment which served 
as rear guard and held the Germans 



back on January 14 while the French 
troops retired in the direction of 
Soissons. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon Africans were posted on 
each side of the road, concealed by 
the ruins of the village of Crouy, 
and told to hold the ground for one 
hour. As the Germans approached 
within 500 yards they were received 
with a hail of balls from the ma- 
chine guns which laid them in heaps. 
Those who escaped were reinforced 
and returned to the attack with the 
bayonet, but were again repulsed. It 
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THE l-I.NE OF THE DEADLOCK 
The slmoat cuntinuous ftirhtmr all alona th<* Hnr from Ftanilcn to ALiac« imaltMi Heartily a pcr- 
ccptiblr t.'hance on tho map. On that pHrt at \he Hnr which run« north on th« left of th« map 
the Allies have iHinail a frw hun<lr«l yards near IXxmude, La Bws<> and Fcnanne. At the analc 
nrsr Sois»«nj« th« Germans have reirained lo»t around. In the Araonnr th«re ha* Imwh flercr 
t\«htins, tKit wi'houi dcrinive r»ult« The drsprraK* attrmpta of Ihr Fn-nch to rut the line con- 
nvrtina the (^rman ouipoat al St. Mihiel with tbeir ItaM al Men by atlarlis from the Mrath 
have been fruitratril. In Alaace the French are makina very »low prosrcu toward Colmar, 
Mnlhauaen and Altkirrh. The shaded area is territory hrld by the CSermana 
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THE I'LZZLE OK HOLAND 
Tbli map from the London Timrt prornu thr eurioua •ituntinn which turn dovelopcd in PoUnil. 
Th* hmvy Una rvproMntinv tlw Runian front Bhowt that the (;rnii<l Duke NIchoiaa in hi* Arivf 
ttnrmid tM Gvnnan for1r«a4 of Thorn haii forced hia new army in Nrtw«ea the German furcea in 
■■It tnmlm ud tlie German fore** Mnilh of tbo Viatula. It rcmaiiu to be aeen wUcb aid* will 
ka to tah* adTantajre of this double (lanklBC aM**nieat. While tin- Kiuuiam hai« T 
' I •< the territAry north of the Viatola. the Germana have hM Iheir onlreat 
befon* Wiir^uw Rnd in the south have advanced toward Kndom 



tVM not nntil six o'clock, after twice 
iMiBg ordered to retreat, that the 
Moon wittadrow. Tliat the French 
MO aUo to fMotporato Horoena 
troops in tfaoir r^rolar army is ro- 
markable, since it is barely a year 
since the French offected a conquest 
of Morocco. The Morocco question 
wu one of the chief causes of the 
prttMnt war, for when G«miany 
foQod tlut Franco and England had 
mod* a iMurgain by which the foi^ 
mer was to have Morocco and-tlfe 
hitter Epypt, she protested against 
being ahut out of North Africa and 
demanded compens^on. The En- 
tente howovor, rmatd to give way 
and G«nBMi7» inmar her finan- 
eial condition 'would not permit her 
to main max then, postponed hostil- 
itlM tl^ IStM preoant time. 



al," the dreadnoughts "Indomitable" 
and "New Zealand," the last being a 
gift of New Zealand to the imperial 
mtvy. All of these veaadi an. of re- 
cent build and have a speed of 
twenty-eeven knots an hoar. The 
German vessels were dreadnrjughts 
"Moltke," "Seydlitz" and "Der- 
fiinger" and the armored cruiser 
"BlUcher." The "Blttcher" feU be- 
hind and was sunk shortly after one 
o'doek. Oat of har emr of 886 there 
were resened 128. This is the first 
time in history that vessels of such 
size have been engaged in combat. 



The Confasion 
oi Poland 



Cndser 



A squadron of Ger- 
man warships at- 
tempting to ap- 
proach tho English coast on the 
morning of January 24 was sighted 
by the patrol squadron of battle 
cruisers under Vice-Admiral Sir 
David Beatty. Tho Ginnan vessels, 
finding themselves outnumbered and 
outclassed, at once made for home at 
tho hii^eot speed. The British pur- 
sued and by superior speed kept up 
with them until the German vessels 
reached the protection of their mine 
field seventy miles northwest of 
Helgoland. The fight lasted over 
four hours and extended a hundred 
miles. The chief English vessels en- 
gaged w«r« iha sopardreadnoughts 
"Lion,** Tlgar^ and "Princess Roy- 



In the eastern cam- 
paign, ;is it is re- 
corded from day to 
day in the newqiapera, tiia raporta 

ot decisive movements are separated 

by long periods of obscurity in which 
it is impossible to ascertain which 
side is gaining or what is going on. 
I'ho last fortnight is such a period. 
We hear nothing definite from either 
slde^ bat there are vague rumors of 
momentous changes in the Polish 
sitaation. It is clear, however, that 
the Russians have made progress in 
the north and the Germans in the 
south. 

Last week we called attention to 
the stratagle importance the Ibrst 
of these movements. The new army 
which the Grand Duke Nicholas has 

put into the field north of the Vis- 
tula is threatening or has already 
occupied Mlawa with its rivrht wing 
and Flock with its left, while the 
center is still advancing westward 
in the direction of the historic Ger- 



man stronghold of T&om. wbidi 

( i)rnrT:.inds the Vistula at its exit 
1 1 jii. llussian Poland. Here the Rus- 
sians seem to have succwded in over- 
coming the German defense of the 
Skrwa River and in approaching 
within about twenty-five mileB of the 
frontier of West Pmssia. Bat it is 
now reported that Marshal von Hin- 
denburg has thrown a force across 
the Vistula above I'lock and so taken 
the Russian army in the rear. This 
reproduces on a larger scale the same 
curious sitoatim as existed at Lods 
a few weeks ago, when each army 
had the other outflanked and par- 
tially enveloped. The present entan- 
glement can probaljly not be cleared 
up without the same wholesale 
dantfhtor, for tin Raaslan and Ger- 
man annias ovwriap for a distance of 
more than fifty mfles. 

In south Poland the German and 
Austrian forces have advanced and 
occupied Kielce fur (he third time. 
The Russians retired i'> Raii'im, 
al>out thirty miles to the tiMrthea-t. 
where thoy havo massed their troops 
for the pnlecttoa of Ivangwrod, one 
of the most important of tiie Vistula 
fortresses, which the Germaas 
early in October approached 'dOM 
enough to bombard. 

- ■ Both the Russiaaa 

The Coa«aac«d ^ ^ Germans 

Territory extending their 

administration over the territorj* 
they have occupied, with the evident 
intent to give the population the im- 
pression of permanent possession. 
Lemborg, the capital of GaUeia^ waa^ 
immediatdy after Ha captoca^ r^ 
named Lvov and the Russian ]aa> 
guage made obligatory in the public 
service and schf ils. altho there are 
few Russians there. The population 
of Galicia is mostly compoaed of 
Poles, Butlisniana and Jews. 

The Germans in Hke manner have 
clianged the name of Lodz to Neu 
Breslau and have established a civil 
administration. The German gov- 
ernor is endeavoring to relieve the 
suffering of the people^ who were 
left without food at fuel in the midst 
of tiie winter. A special train at 
seventy ears of coal was dispatched 
to Lodz for the electric light plant 
and the poor ;iiid twenty-tive car- 
loads of provisions have arrivtHl. The 
wodlen and cotton goods factories, 
which are the mainstay of the city, 
win be started up aa looo aa poaai- 
ble now that the railroad eoonaetion 
with Germany has been restored. 

The population of Poland, torn by 
racial and religious feuds even in 
time of peace, is now more than ever 
in internal enmity because aa a 
community passed aNaniiilalr ODdar 
German and Rusaiaa, first one f ae> 
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FROZEN AT UlS POST— ONE SERBIAN SENTRY 



tion and then the other would be- 
come dominant and take revenge 
upon its opponents by denouncing 
them to the authorities. On account 
of the aid which the German popu- 
lation of Poland has given to the 
German army, Grand Duke Nicholas 
ordered all Germans east of War- 
saw to dispose of their property 
within six days in order that they 
might be removed into the interior 
of the empire. The same order has 
been extended to all Germans and 
Austriana in Finland and the Baltic 
provinces, who were obliged to leave 
by January 28 or be liable to penal 
ser\'itude for life. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has presented to the Span- 
ish Ambassador at Petrograd spe- 
cific charges of atrocities alleged to 
have been committed by the Ger- 
mans in Poland, including cases of 
the shooting of innocent civilians, 
the use of explosive bullets, the kill- 
ing and mutilation of wounded, and 
the rape of women and girls. The 
Germans have made similar accusa- 
tions against the Cossacks in East 
Prussia, 

The war news of the 
* week reads more than 

the Air ^^^^ y^^^ ^ realization 

of one of Wells' prophetic ro- 
mances. Airships on both sides have 
been more active than before, tho 
they have caused more commotion 
than damage. The most sensational 
was a raid on the English coast of 
Norfolk on the evening of Januao' 
19. It is not yet known exactly what 
they were or whence they came. The 
German account alludes to them as 
"naval airships" and states that they 
returned to their home port undam- 
aged. This port is possibly Cuxha- 
ven or some other German station 



and not the Belgian coast, for it is 
said that they passed over Holland 
on their way. This raises the ques- 
tion, which has been so frequently 
discussed without settlement in re- 
cent years, whether passage thru 
the air is in violation of the neutral- 
ity of a country. The airships are 
thought not to be Zeppelins, but 
smaller dirigibles, perhaps of the 
non-rigid Parseval type. 

The night was still and clear, but 
the airships were not visible except 
when they used their searchlights, 
tho the noise of the motors was 
heard when flying low. The first in- 
dication of their presence was the 
explosion of a bomb in Yarmouth. 
Eight bombs were dropt here, ap- 
parently with the object of destroy- 
ing the shipping and barracks. Some 



of them failed to explode and only 
one did any serious damage. This 
struck and completely demolished 
the house where a cobbler, Samuel 
Smith, was working at his bench. 
Part of his head was blown off by a 
fragment of the shell and Martha 
Taylor, an unmarried woman, more 
than seventy years old, who was go- 
ing by in the street, was shattered 
and killed. The bomb finally buried 
itself in a hole six feet deep. One of 
the unexploded bombs is forty inches 
around the base, twenty-three inches 
tall and weighs sixty pounds. Some 
aerial torpedoes, provided with pro- 
pellers, were also used. 

This airship or another one passed 
inland to King's Lynn, sixty miles 
west of Yarmouth. Here also two 
persons were killed, a boy and a 
woman, the widow of a soldier who 
recently fell at the front. Apparent- 
ly the airships were searching for 
the King's residence, Sandringham 
Hall, about ten miles north of King's 
Lynn, on the supposition, based per- 
haps on the information of spies, 
that the royal family was there. But 
the King and Queen had left twelve 
hours previously for London, and, 
owing to the extinction of lights, the 
Hall was not found. Cromer and 
Shoringham on the north coast and 
half a dozen other towns were 
struck by bombs before the airships 
departed at midnight, but surpriz- 
ingly little damage was done. Many 
windows were smashed, but the total 
destruction of property due to the 
raid was not over $15,000. 

The Kaiser sent a message of 
congratulation to Count Zeppelin, 
commodore of the German aerial 
fleet. The German newspapers are 
jubilant over the demonstration that 




WHERE TRENCHES BECAME GRAVES 
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against these new weapons England 
is no longer protected by her insu- 
larity. 

The English aviators have recent- 
ly raided several Belgian and Ger- 
man towns. On January 16, nine 
English aeroplanes showered bombs 
on Ostend, doing considerable dam- 
age to the barracks and railroad sta- 
tion. The town of Essen, equally fa- 
mous for its Krupp steel works and 
model workingmen's homes, was also 
bombarded from the air. During the 
Christmas holidays the English avi- 
ators were actively engaged in 
searching for the German field head- 
ouarters, and it is said that one of 
them succeeded in dropping a bomb 
within 200 yards from the place 
where the Kaiser was dining. On 
January 23, bombs were dropt from 
British aeroplanes on Ghent and 
Bruges. 

The German aeroplanes have at- 
tacked Dunkirk many times in the 
last month, and are said to have in- 
flicted considerable damage upon the 
town and fortres.<i, altho the loss of 
life has been small. In the aerial raid 
of January 21 a dozen bombs were 
dropt, one of which smashed the 
windows and furniture of the Amer- 
ican consulate at Dunkirk and slight- 
ly wounded the American consular 
agent. One of the German aeroplanes 
was brought down and the two avi- 
ators were killed. 

The first move on the 

• h w P**"^ England in the 
m the Wtr <^n,pa,gn against Tur- 
key wa.s to secure possession of the 
head of the Persian Gulf, to which 
the British have long laid claim. 
Then they pushed up the Shatt-al- 



Arab, the channel thru which the 
combined Tigris and Euphrates 
empty into the Gulf, and captured 
Kurna, which stands at the junction 
of the two rivers. This put them in 
control of the outlet of two great 
rivers of Eastern Turkey, while the 
Russians are acquiring possession 
of their headwaters 'n Armenia. It 
also gave the British access to the 
oil fields of Persia near the Shatt- 
al-Arab, in which the British Gov- 
ernment a few months before the 
war bought a controlling interest in 
order to get liquid fuel for the 
navy. The Turks have attacked the 
British positions and claim some 
success at Kurna and Basra. 

Constantinople also claims suc- 
cesses against the Russians in the 
Transcaucasus, but, making all pos- 
sible allowances for the exaggera- 
tions of Petrograd, we must believe 
that the Turks here have suffered a 
disa.<*trous defeat. According to the 
Russian account three out of the five 
army corps which entered Transcau- 
casia were completely destroyed and 
the remnants of the other two are 
retreating toward Erzerura, followed 
by the Russian troops. The Turkish 
Redif or reserve troops were with- 
out tents or uniforms, and when the 
Russians surrounded them in the 
forest they found 900 frozen to death 
with their rifles in their hands. The 
defeat of the Turks has greatly dis- 
credited General von Sanders, the 
German olTicer, in charge of the Otto- 
toman army and Enver Pasha, the 
Young Turk leader, who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the entrance of Turkey 
into the war on the German side. 

The Russian Jews who have been 
colonized in Palestine by the Zionist 



societies are being expelled by the 
Turks. Their lands are being seised 
by the Arabe and the wheat collect- 
ed by the relief committee in Galilee 
confiscated for the army. The Jews 
are fleeing to the Syrian ports, hop- 
ing to escape to Egypt. The United 
States cruiser "Tennessee" is aid- 
ing in the work of rescue by making 
regular trips between Jaffa and Al- 
exandria to carry off the fugitives. 
Over 7000 men, women and children 
have been taken to Alexandria, most 
of them entirely destitute. 

Further reports of the 
The Italian earthquake in central 
Earthquake jj,^ ^^^^ 

of the disaster. In some of the re- 
mote mountain towns the fatality 
was greater than at Avezzano. Out 
of a population of 3682 at Gioja di 
Marsi only 700 persons escaped. At 
Collamele, 1000 out of 1500 were 
killed. At Ortucchio 400 people or 
more were attending sers'ice when 
the church collapsed and crushed all 
but four women. In this town of 
2500 lesa than 400 were left alive. 
Patemo lost nine-tenths of its pop- 
ulation of 2000. 

A heavy fall of snow added to the 
difficulty of rescue, and it was not 
possible to save all who were im- 
prisoned in the ruins. Many per- 
ished from hunger or cold, but in 
some cases women and children were 
taken out alive a week after the 
earthquake. The famished mountain 
wolves sometimes reached the dead 
or wounded before the relief parties 
could get to them. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has appropriated ^6,000,000 
for the earthquake sufferers. The 
Pope has received contributions to 
the amount of $4,000,000 and the 
Government about the same. Ten 
thousand refugees have been re- 
ceived in Rome. 

On the night of January 19 there 
was a second series of earthquake 
shocks, centeinng about Calabria in 
Italy, but felt as far as France, Swit- 
zerland and the Ionian Isles. 

The case of the steam- 
The "Dacia" ship "Dacia" has ex- 
cited much interest in 
this country and in England. This 
ship, owned by the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Company, had been interned at 
Port Arthur, Texas, until recently, 
when she was bought at a low price 
by E. N. Breitung, who procured 
American registry and put on board 
a cargo of cotton intending to send 
it to Bremen. It was seen that, if this 
should be allowed, a precedent would 
be established for the purchase of 
other idle ships here. In our ports 
there are fifty-eight German or Aus- 
trian merchant vessels which have 
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been tied up since the beginning of 
the war. The North German Lloyd 
Company owns twelve of these and 
the Hamburg-American Company 
twenty-four, one of them being the 
great "Vaterland." 

The case was not wholly unrelated 
to the Ship Purchase bill pending at 
Washington, for supporters of that 
bill at one time considered the possi- 
ble purchase of the idle German 
ships by our Government. It was re- 
called that some time ago the "Alex- 
andria," a Hamburg-American ship, 
was bought and registered at San 
Francisco, that she went southward 
with a cargo, and that this cargo was 
delivered to Admiral von Spee'a Ger- 
man squadron off the coast of Chili. 
Reference to this was made by per- 
sons who exprest the opinion that 
this venture with the "Dacia" waa 
designed by friends of Germany to 
cause friction between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

When it is proposed that the ship 
should go to Rotterdam instead of 
Bremen, this did not change the 
British Government's decision, that 
it would seize her and make her the 
subject of inquiry in a prize court. 
It was held by Great Britain that if 
she were allowed to go unmolested, 
this would establish a precedent per- 
mitting the sale of all the German 
ships already mentioned. But Eng- 
land would buy the cargo or forward 
it on another ship. The owner de- 
cided to take his chances in a prize 
court. The sailing was delayed, how- 
ever, and at the beginning of the 
present week the ship had not start- 
ed to cross the ocean. 



Exports and 
War Orders 



Owing mainly to in- 
creased exports of war 
supplies, our excess of 
exports over imports was 1 131, 863,- 
000 in December. To this .turn it had 
risen from $16,000,000 in Septem- 
ber, $56,000,000 in October, and 
179,000,000 in November. The grow- 
ing favorable balance of trade has 
caused dissolution of the gold pool 
formed some months ago for an ad- 
justment of our debts in Europe. 
There were great shipments of 
breadstuffs in December, their value 
having been $55,000,000, against 
$11,000,000 in December, 1913. The 
month's export of oats exceeded 
those of the entire preceding year. 

Large new orders from the na- 
tions at war have been reported. 
Henry Ford, the manufacturer of 
automobiles, said last week that he 
was considering an offer of an order 
for 40,000 motor cars, involving the 
payment of at least $16,000,000. 
They are to be delivered at the rate 
of 2000 per day. The Ru.ssian Gov- 
ernment has given to a firm in Seat- 



tle an order for 15,000 railroad cars. 
At the DuPont powder mills in New 
Jersey a large number of men are 
working night and day. From Bos- 
ton, last week, 600 horses were 
shipped on an order for 20,000 to be 
sent from that port. A steamship 
carried from New York 250, in part 
execution of another order for 
10,000. In St. Louis it is asserted 
that $8,000,000 has already been paid 
for American horses by the belliger- 
ents. Twelve cargoes of horses have 
been shipped from one dock in New 
York. Many have been bought by the 
Italian Government, which recently 
established in New York a credit of 
$4,000,000 for its purchases. 

Soldiers of the Allies in the 
trenches want harmonicas, or mouth 
organs. Formerly large quantities of 
these were exported from Germany, 
but now the orders are sent to this 
country. A few days ago one of our 
manufacturers shipped 150,000 har- 
monicas. Ten sixty-ton locomotives 
from the Baldwin works are on their 
way to Vladivostok, and twenty-five 
more will soon follow them. These, 
of course, are for Russia, which has 
established with New York banks a 
credit for $25,000,000. to be expended 
in buying supplies. Factories in 
Binghamton, New York, are work- 



ing on a French order for 500,000 
pairs of shoes. English steamships 
are carrying from New York, on 
their deck.s, fourteen-inch guns, 
fifty-three feet long, made at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company's works. 
Four have been shipped. The British 
Government has expert representa- 
tives at the company's mills. 

o.. Deputy sheriffs, 

J'tX ' sworn in to protect 
Kill Strxkers ^j^^ ^iebig and WU- 

liams & Clark fertilizer works at 
Roosevelt, New Jersey, shot into a 
crowd of strikers on Januar>' 19, 
killing two and wounding more than 
twenty. The factories, near Eliza- 
bethport, are controlled by the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Nine hundred men have been on 
strike since January 4, demanding a 
return to the wage scale which pre- 
vailed until last October. During the 
four days before the shooting over a 
hundred deputies, furnished by a 
Newark detective agency, had been 
placed in the factories. The strikers 
believed this the first step toward 
bringing in strike-breakers and be- 
gan to search trains arriving at the 
factorj* stations. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, according to the employers' 
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atatement, the strikers piled ties on 
the track, ignored the warning of 
the deputies, and fired on them when 
they attempted to remove the ob- 
structionis. The policeman on duty at 
the station made affidavit that no 
ties were placed on the track, that 
the strikers were wholly unarmed, 
and that some twenty deputies made 
an unprovoked attack on the strikers 
after pickets had peacefully boarded 
and left the eight o'clock train. Most 
of the wounded were shot in the 
back and legs as they fled before the 
bullets. The mayor of the borough 
has issued a statement describing 
the shooting as "cold-blooded mur- 
der," and the sentiment of the local 
officials and the public is strongly 
with the strikers. 

Twenty-eight deputies, identified 
by strikers and other witnesses, 
were arrested and held for the grand 
jury on a charge of murder in the 
first degrree. The Federal Industrial 
Relations Commission also sent 
agents to investigate the shooting. 

The funeral of the two strikers 
who were killed was held on Satur- 
day without disorder. The leaders of 
the union, which is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
have urged the men to remain or- 
derly, and the county prosecutor has 
served notice on the I. W. W. to keep 
its hands off, 

., In Hayti one revolu- 
Hayti* ^j^jjj quickly follows 
Revolutions ^^^^^^^^ Davilmar 
Theodore recently became President 
because he had led a successful revo- 
lution against President Zamor, 
who had gained the office by a simi- 
lar revolt. Now there is an uprising 
against Theodore. The leader in the 
field is General Guillaume, who is 
already President by his own proc- 
lamation. On the 16th, the rebels 
took possession of Cape Haytien, 
whose garrison surrendered peace- 
fully by agreement. Two or three 
days later Guillaume's forces there 
surrendered to the general repre- 
senting Theodore's Government, also 
by agreement, and it is said that 
this general and Guillaume have 
formed a secret alliance. Guillaume 
started for the capital, and a deci- 
sive battle in the vicinity of Go- 
naivea was expected. There is an- 
other revolutionary movement, led 
by General Laroche, formerly Minis- 
ter of War. 

Our Government has been advis- 
ing Theodore to accept its offer of a 
fiscal protectorate, which would in- 
volve our use of Mole St. Nicholas 
as a naval station. It has been esti- 
mated that the path of eighty per 
cent of the Panama Canal traffic lies 



near this port. But Haytians bitterly 
oppose control or administration of 
their customs service by American 
officers. 

It has been difficult 
The Situation in j^jj^,^ ^^^^.^ 

ments of the mili- 
tant groups in Mexico, where the 
situation, as Secretarj- Bo'an says, 
has become "mixed." After the flight 
of President Gutierrez from the cap- 
ital, with 5000 soldiers, he caused to 
be published a long signed statement 
in which he accused Villa of being 
guilty of murders and robbery, say- 
ing that he had put to death, in de- 
fiance of the President's orders. Gen- 
eral Aragon, Prof. David Berlange 
and others. Members of the conven- 
tion, he asserted, had fled for safety 
to San Luis Potosi. Villa, he con- 
tinued, had virtually made him a 
prisoner and had threatened to kill 
him. He could not submit to a "fero- 
cious militarj- dictatorship." Gutier- 
rez sought an alliance with General 
Obregon, Carranza's leading mili- 
tary officer, but Obregon could not 
be induced to turn against Carranza. 
His written reply to Gutierrez was 
published. 

Villa made a hurried journey from 
the north with troops and artillery, 
but he did not enter the capital. For 
a time he remained at Queretaro, 
and then went north again. He had 
the support of Garza, the new Pres- 
ident, and of the convention, which 
confirmed his appointment to the 
command of all the forces. There 
were reports that he could not agree 
with Zapata, who remained at Cuer- 
navaca, but left 10,000 of his men in 
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RE-ENTER THE HORSE 
With the London motor btuMK (hreMllnff their 
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the capital. But Zapata signed a 
statement in support of Villa, and 
two or three of Zapata's friends, 
Palafox being one of them, were 
placed in Garza's new Cabinet. Garza 
published bright predictions of com- 
ing victory, and said the capital was 
in good condition. Private reports 
say, however, that there has been a 
carnival of murder and looting in the 
city. Villa asserts that Gutierrez 
stole $5,000,000 from the treasury 
and carried it away. The convention 
has demanded return of the money. 
The latest available reports show 
that Gutierrez, deserted by a major- 
ity of his 5000 men, has disappeared. 

Many have been led 
Villa's Plans to believe that Villa, 

convinced that he can- 
not permanently agree with Zapata, 
and that he cannot retain possession 
of the capital, intends to make a new 
republic in the north, including the 
states of Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihua- 
hua. Durango and Coahuila, with 
parts of Tamaulipas and Nuevo 
Leon. This republic woukJ have near- 
ly one-half of Mexico's area, but 
only one-seventh of the entire popu- 
lation. It would have three Pacific 
ports, but none on the Atlantic side, 
if some of the published accounts 
of his purpose are correct. Villa, 
however, is now directing a cam- 
paign for the capture of the coal 
fields and the northern oil wells. If 
he should l>e successful he would 
have the eastern port of Tampico. 

He has lost General Benavides, 
one of his best fighters, who took 
with him a considerable force of 
troops at San Luis Potosi, and his 
soldiers have been driven from Gua- 
dalajara by the Carranza Governor 
of the State. There have been vague 
or conflicting reports about the fight- 
ing. Obregon was within fifty-five 
miles of the capital and his capture 
of it was predicted. But his advance 
was checked by Zapata, who, it had 
been said, desired only to resume his 
guerrilla warfare in the state of Mo- 
relos. The capture of Puebla by Za- 
pata was reported, and then denied. 
There are three or four governments 
now, and several independent revolu- 
tionary groups. All of these are cas- 
ually fighting, and all are victorious, 
if their own reports are accepted. 
There was a revolt of Carranza 
troops at the capital of Yucatan, but 
his army supprest it. Villa may final- 
ly establish his power in the north, 
but he is opposed there by Carranza 
forces, the Herrera and Salazar in- 
dependent revolutionists, and such 
other groups as may enter the field. 
It is impossible to foresee the results 
of conflict in any part of Mexico. 
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GOLUMPUSSED IN FLANDERS 

BY A LIEUTENANT IN THE LONDON SCOTTISH 



THE letter I lut sent off to you 
eurled na, I think, up to No> 
vember 18, on wbieh day oar 
rest in billots came to an end. I don't 
know whether our system of biDot- 
ting might interest you, but in case 
It might, here goes. 

For audi * purpoaa certain arws 
are aUolM to tba variooa dlvistoos 
which are, for th* moment, raatinit; 
theae areaa are subdivided for the 
brigades and again for each regi- 
ment; then again, regimentally, for 
each squadron. When possible each 
aQuadroo aenda on in front a billot- 
tins puty wbo have to And aheda, 
etc., for the horses, or, if there are 
none suitable, fields ; then somewhere 
for watering the horses, and hay; 
then, if poasible, nice hay-loft for 
the men, and finally some Bort of a 
lumae for ua. With Imek all these ar- 
raagementa have been made by fb» 
time the regiment arrives so that 
each squadron can move on at once 
to its area and each troop to its farm 
or farms in that area. Bed? Well, if 
we axe lodky we get a bundle of 
•timw; if we are atHl nuNre loeky we 
t*t the straw and, tte aqnadron eart 
having arrived, ovr lle»>bags (sleep- 
ing bags or Wolaeley Valises) as well. 

Well, talking of Friday, November 
13— we were to go into support, so 
had reveille at four a. m. and" moved 
off At six; aoon arrived at our iinine- 
4iaite dsstlnaiHon, a Add. It was a 
beastly day, with a high wind and 
rain— plenty of it. At .S:15 p. m. we 
moved off, on foot, to our old trenches 
to the west of Mersines — three to 
four miles away — again cross-eoon- 
ti7, rotten. Sone bad newi ewaited 
oa; the Oermana bad fiie 
ebeek to start shelling our 
**coolring" farm no that it 
Vfnti no longer safe to 
light a fire or go there 
during daylight; thia was . 
A (Mat nuisance aa tt' 
meant tiiat we eooM get 
no hot drink during the 
day — in this weather a 
very appreciable lo.ss. Late 
that night it cleared up 
nnd got danced ooM. The 
next day we wne fevered 
with heevy showen and 

it remained very COld; we noticed 
most in our fet, which were ab-o 
lotely frozen. 

During the afternoon we were se- 
verely golumpussed. Same old story, 
moat unpleasant One man was burled 
(in nice wet clay). Things were too 
hot to do more than unbury his head; 
he asked for a cigaret and one was 
lit for iiiiii and siuck in his face. I 
believe be was quite comfortable un- 



ffere Is • reel isMsr fram lie front 
MM toilevtr fromtnadM 
*tte i fa sfgey tfcs seaJfewig 
id tb t p mmt md then — 
on 9traw4itUnd farmkauMe floort, 
and yet are jauntily talking of the 
«nemy m "ger boy»" and of the 
great German ehcUs as "roal- 
boxea" and "golumpuKes." aud 
where a man buried to thr neck in 
clay, with only a rignrct f<ir unlace, 
wo* "quite eomfortable vtitil he 
wag fully e.Tlracti-d." The Ixfudon 
Srotiith arc trrritoridln tlmt it, 
»l)'mber« of the reaer'-e — hut in 
tltin icnr their briHiniit righting 
/('i.s proved e'CJi to the ntfieerg 
of the regalnr unnij that they 

are "real eoldien." — Ths Eoitob. 



til he waa fully sEtraeted, and no 



Night came at last and with it 

peace and quiet except for the sni- 
pers. It was fine, but very cold, quite 
a severe frost. Next morning the 
15th — the enem>' first coal-boxed the 
trenches on our left and I thought it 
would be a good opportunity to get a 
photo of n little Mary" exploding. 
Here is « UtUo iketeh to show the 
situation. 

A is my trench, having behind it 
C, a muddy lane, and B, a field which 
stood four or five f^t higher than 
C and J>J> the main road to Mer^ 
sines, (3G0 hedges (shown thus 
xxxxxxxx). EEE general line where 
the coal-boxes were explodinjf. M the 
spot from which I thought I could get 

a good photo. K N the course I 

pursued and N, where I ato^nwd. (K 
to N i^prorimatefar sixty ynrda.) 



B 



. 4t 



Off I ?et, climbed into the field he- 
hind and gaily promenaded toward 
the corner of the hedge, got ii inv 
camera and was fixing the focus and 
shutter when another j;ood photo was 
spoilt: when 1 arrived »t just about 
the point N some darned fool ger 
boys evidently fhou^^ht I was an ex- 
cellent target and put four bullets 
round my ears, in rapid succession. 
WeU, 1 thought I'd let the bally photo 



rip. I was rather disgusted tho, when 
I got hade to my trench and one of 
my men asked me If It was I "draw- 
ing the Germans' fire." After this in- 
terlude it soon clouded over, a nasty 
wind got up and then it snowed, then 
we had sleet and finally it rained; 
rained solidly all day, and tiie cold 
was rotten. I got very peevish as we 
were sincerely coal-boxed during the 
morning and our turn for that really 
came in the afternoon, but eventually 
it panned out all right, as we were 
given a peaceful afternoon. 

Two of our officers had a providen- 
tial escape during the morning. It 
was this wise: It did not take us long 
to find out that (xemfan gunners al- 
ways shell an area in the same way, 
i.e., they place their shells from their 
right to left, each succeeding shell 
being e bit to the left of the last one 
until Hiey come to Hw kft fludc of 
the particular area towllkli Vbmf mn, 
at the moment, paying attention, and 
then they return to the right flank 
again. Now, one of these oificers was 
watching the placing of some sbeDs 
and he saw that if the line was eon- 
tinned tlie next one would be uncom- 
fortably close to himself, so he sug- 
gested a strategical movement to a 
flank. Accordingly ho and the other 
chap crawled away along the 
trenches. Not thirty seconds aftw 
thny started their crawl a golumpua 
landed In tiieir trench, In the esact 
spot that they had just left. If they 
hadn't moved well, I leavi' it to you. 
Rather late that night we were re- 
lieved ; it was impenetrably dark and 
streaming with rain. 
On November 19, we aoddenly 
moved off at 10.80 a. m. 
Almost at the very m<v 
_ ment that we started it 

T • commenced to snow, keep- 
ing it up all day. We hiid 
m miserable march, as it 
waa 'n nasty mw*cold day 
witii a high wind that 
blew the snow down one's 
neck. It wa.s just cold 
enough for the snow to l>e 
where it was not trodden, 
but tiM roads were fear- 
fully crowded with miles 
of artillery on the move, 
wagons and troops, so that the mud 
was ghastly; also, the roads being so 
< r(>wdMl our march was deadly slow. 
After passing thru a village called 
Hooge we dismounted and then, 
marching > mile or so further, turned 
off, stumbling and sliding, thru a 

wood to thi> 'ri'inhes we Were to 
wcupy, arriving at about 9 p. m. 
Those trenches were rotten; not a 
scrap of straw; very narrow, and 

1S7 
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TUB TRENCH "D" AND THE STABLE 



we 90 crowded that there was 
scarcely room to sit, much less 
lie down. Our trench ran along the 
edge of the wood, the Germans lining 
another wood about 150 yards in 
front of us and in one place on our 
left flank only about twenty yards. 
Very soon after we arri%'ed it cleared 
up and got fearfully 
cold; our clothes were 
covered with a sheet of 
ice; no warmth was ob- 
tainable by any means, 
it was almost agony for 
one's f e€t ; oh, yes, it was 
quite beastly. We had a 
little to eat with us; just 
some bread and sardines 
and jam; but nothing to 
drink. (We had not eaten 
since breakfast.) The 
Germans kept up a fairly 
heavy rifle fire all night, 
occasionally sending their 
flares across our lines, F 
but they never hit any- 
body. A miserable long night and 
one longed for the day to come; one 
seem.s never to be content. Very soon 
after daybreak we looked forward to 
night. 

November 20 was a gorgeous day, 
the sort that is all that one can de- 
sire — if one is in a position to enjoy 
it — not much wind but it held very 
cold, freezing hard all day; one could 
not move at all from the trench, so 
there was no chance of getting even 
temporarily warm by taking little ex- 
cursions. We were heavily coal-hoxed 
all thru the morning and were fur- 
ther honored by an introduction to 
the "souvenirs" is-sued by the ger 
boys' mortars. Na.sty spiteful things; 
some of us thought we were drunk 
when the first one came our way, and 
this wa.s odd because intoxicating 
liquors are, at the best of times, 
somewhat scarce in the firing line 
and on this occasion particularly so. 
But just think of this: we were 
standing about in the trench, some 
of us occasionally taking a snap-shot 
at a ger boy if one had the temerity 
to show himself; others basking ( 7) 



in the sun and 
keeping an eye 
on the front 
generally, when 
we were star- 
tled to see some- 
thing that 
looked like a 
rugby football 
taking its devi- 
ous and wavery 
course in the 
air; it seemed 
to hesitate and 
choose the most 
suitable spot on 
which to alight 
and then pounce for it. It lay on the 
ground, an innocent enough looking 
aerial visitor, for an appreciable time 
and then — oh Lord — with a deafen- 
ing and almost stunning crash the 
thing went off. Earth, stone-s, bits of 
steel — everything round about — was 
blown a tremendous way. 




And now I had better make another 
rough sketch to explain what comes 
ne.xt. The trench G in front of stables 
B [shown in the photograph above, 
made by the author] was held by an- 
other regiment, the ofllcers using 
the living portion to sit about 
in. The buildings A and B were 
already absolutely shattered by shell 
fire; however, during the morning 
the enemy put a lot more shells into 
these buildings 
as well as into 
the trench G 
and the commu- 
nicating trench 
E-E-E ; they 
succeeded in 
wiping parts of 
these trenches 
clear off the 
face of the 
earth — killing 
four men only — 
the buikling B 
Was also, of 
course, quite un- 
tenable. Accord- 
ingly these po- 



sitions were evacuated and then the 
enemy gave up paying particular 
attention to these parts and scat- 
tered their souvenirs about a bit; we 
had a very merr>' time of it. 

An extraordinarj' and appalling 
sight was presented by the trees in 
our wood : blasted, cut down, shat- 
tered and riven by shell fire; great, 
big trees, cut clear thru and lying 
prone acrcss our trench ; others half 
cut thru and now standing bent in all 
sorts of directions. All cut, scarred 
and gashed by frakments of shells, in 
some cases great jagged pieces of 
steel buried in the thickness of the 
tree and in one case a whole shell, un- 
exploded and intact, just protruding; 
a glimpse of ruin and hell, and, dur- 
ing this enemy's shelling, the sound 
and sensations of the same thing. 
During the afternoon we were thusly 
entertained only intermittently; at 
times we heard voices — of the enemy 
— in the house B, but we paid no at- 
tention to them — for the 
time being. One of our 
aeroplanes passed over 
us and thence over the 
enemy, high up, but in 
that clear air very dis- 
tinct. To amuse ourselves, 
we started counting the 
number of shells shot at 
it by the enemy; we got 
to eighty-six, on its way 
out, and then gave it up, 
bored. Jove, they must be 
brave chaps, those flying 
birds. At dusk the men 
who had be«n blown out 
of their trench G came 
back to retake it. 
First they had to re-dig the com- 
municating trench E and then their 
officer in charge warned me that he 
was going to reconnoiter the house 
and asked me to cover him with our 
fire if necessary. We saw a light in 
the house and I was wondering 
whether it was the ofljcer in question 
when he returned, saying that he 
could not go into the house as there 
were lots of ger boys there. 




A -GOLUMPUS HOLE —WHERE A BIG SHELL BURST 
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A SHBLL-SCARRED TREE 

What extraordinar>- people these 
Germans are, a weird mixture of 
mad, foolhardy bravery and complete 
lack of it — they can't face cold steel. 
Now, as you will see from the sketch, 
the windows of the house B abso- 
lutely enfiladed the main line of our 
trench D-D, so the position was some- 
what uncomfortable. 

I immediately turned on as many 
men as I could cram into the line 
facing the house to put some rapid 
fire into the windows, and there was 
soon a very pretty din. For a time 
they answered from the house, par- 
ticularly from the windows of the 
upper floor, but they shot high and 
didn't hit a single one of us; upon my 
Sam, I can't imagine how they 
missed us; the range was not more 
than twenty yards and they had sim- 
ply to shoot straight down on top of 
us and along our line; we must have 
pretty well "put the wind up them" 
(term out here to mean "worried," 
"scared"), and of course our fire was 
pretty hot, nearly thirty men putting 
in about fifteen aimed rounds per 
minute each. Soon things quieted 
down and we resigned ourselves to 
await our relief, with the best pa- 
tience that we could muster; the idea, 
tho, of getting our feet warm did not 
tend to make us patient, particularly 
when the hour of our relief — 6.30 
p. m. — passed. And there we sat. I 
waited until 10.30 before the French, 
who were to take over these trenches, 
turned up. The prospect of a five and 
a half mile march on my flat feet has 
never before ver>' much appealed to 
me, but all of us were, on this occa- 
sion, extremely pleased with it. And 
so, at last, off we set, plodding along 
the hard, high road ; and hard it was 
— now; no slush or mud, but frozen 
stiff. 

And, oh my Christian aunt, after a 
mile or so what gyp our feet gave; 



tingling and tickling and .stinging 
when the blood at last began to move. 
We marched thru Ypres; I think that 
this wa.s the most eerie experience I 
have ever met; not a lamp lit in 
streets or houses; the buildings 
standing stark against the star 
studded skj-. During the la.st two or 
three days the Germans had been 
shelling it heavily with big guns at 
long range and now, here and there, 
glimmered a few last flames from 
burnt out buildings, and one passed 
thru areaa in which mere skeletons 
remained of what were once human 
habitations. And over all a deathly 
silence broken only by the measured 
plod plod of our boots on the cobbles. 
Ough! that sort of thing makes war 
verj' dismal. 

We had some breakfast as soon as 
we got in and then had two hours' 
sleep ; that evening we heard that we 
would probably have to go into the 
trencher again next day, but, thank 
goodness, that business fell thru. 

Since the 2l8t we have been unin- 
terruptedly resting here, and every 
oflicer in the division is being given 
three days' leave in England; we go 
in reliefs, of course, and my turn 
comes in three days from now, so I 
shall post this letter from town. It is 
a funny idea, in the middle of the big- 
gest war the world has ever seen, to 
go home for a three days' brightener 
— bless my soul, think of hot baths 
and real, live four-legged beds and 
things ; it is hard to wait, but I sup- 
pose it will be ghastly to come back 
to bully beef, no washes and such- 
like. 

There is one matter in which I do 
not wish to be misunderstood: two 
or three times I have mentioned a 



-Scarcity of food, but this has been in 
no way due to a failure on the part 
of the supply column. There is only 
one adjective that I can think of to 
apply to our supply of food and equip- 
ment thruout the whole campaign and 
that is "Marvelous" with a capital 
M. 'Tis true, we sometimes get 
a bit bored with bully beef or other 
tinned meats, but we get issued with 
a lot of fresh meat, too, usually when 
we are in a position to cook it. Tea, 
sugar, jam (nearly always plum, I 
am afraid), bully bread, bacon (than 
which better cannot be bought) — up 
they come every day, in addition, of 
course, to oats and, now that the 
countrj- is eaten clean, hay for the 
horses. The country is alive with our 
motors; touring and limousine cars 
for anyone and everj-one who may 
need them in the execution of their 
duties; beautiful new — I was almost 
saying luxurious — ambulance cars 
gliding rapidly and silently to and 
fro between the firing line and rail- 
head ; streams of motor busses — now 
painted battleship gray — conveying 
infantrj' from one part of the field to 
another; steam wagons and motor 
lorries — gaily decorated with their 
old advertising signs — bringing up 
endless supplies for men, horses and 
guns. It is rather hard on one, tho, 
when you arc trekking along, hungry, 
thirsty and tired, to be passed by a 
lorry flaunting in your face such a 
request as "Drink so and so's stout" 
or "X Y Z's Scotch whisky is old and 
matured" — the brutes. 

It is very pleasing that these 
things, and the arrangements for 
their distribution, should be so good; 
but how we wish that the crop of 
plums had been a little less plentiful! 
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BILLY SUNDAY 

BY CHARLES E. HESSELGRAVE, PH.D. 



IT is tmalag, mad Ihe streets are 
astir with an nniuaal number of 
people makinjr in one general di- 
rection. The street cars, bearing spe- 
cial sisms, are jammed to the very 
■Ups, tb* sidewalks are overflowing 

^ntd the "tabernacle." In size and 
aspect it ia a real baseball or football 
crowd, t>ut it is not the season for 
either game. Not even "the biggest 
show on earth" could dnw loeh rnnV- 
titodes day after day. 

The aaenk poww whidi dram to- 
gether this heteroffeneous mass lies 
in religion, religion mediated thru 
the extrHordiriarv personality of the 
"baseball evangelist," Billy Sunday, 
•nd the organized workers who re- 
load to his leaderahip. Week after 
wedc hit tabemade will be lUled to 
its utmost capacity twice or even 
thrice daily. When every available 
seat is ttikvn thmiHands will struggle 
for standing room where they may 
bear 1]ie evangelist's Toice, and some- 
times still other thousands will be 
tsmed away. Probably not ilnee On 
days of Pentecost has a Christian 
evangelist preached to such throngs. 

oomra R OUT fob tbb lord 

It is 1)0 w.inder that he .'^tirs the 
religious imagination, evokes harsh 
eriticism, and recelTSB ansUnted 
pmiaei. Hia methods an Qieetaeakr, 
Ui tbeolocy Is raw, and Ms lansruas* 
more appropriate to the baseball field 
oar the race track than to the pulpit 
or the prayer-meeting. Sensitive 
•Oals shudder when he "dopes it out 
for the Lord" and "soaks it into 
Maa," and declares hia iatsiitum to 
'^tay on his job until bell ft r eMos 
over." He justifies his manner and 
method by the fact that he secures 
re.-iults, such ;is they are. Years ago 
he tried milder means more in con- 
formity with custom, but found them 
inoffactiva^ "Then I loaded my old 
niinsd»-1oading Gospel gun with ipe- 
cac, buttermilk, rough on rats, ritck 
salt, and whatever else came handy, 
and the has been ducking and 

the feathers flying ever since." By 
thia, or in apfte of this, the eroivda 
are iran and fhousMids each yoar ar« 
eonveiied. 

For more than ten years Sunday 
has been going from village to vil- 
lage, from city to city, with his gos- 
pel message, not once meeting with 
rebuff or defeat. Opposition and crit- 
icism hav* not availed to reduce his 
prestige; His aadlenees each year 
have been larger than those of the 
preceding. The fact is that his as- 
tonishing success as a traveling 
evangelist, cuhninating in the great 



William Agkley Sunday kaa betn 

an evangelist since J SDH. He elaimt 
to have received about 75,000 eon- 
vertions titiee tlicii. ami in his 
campaign at Philadelphia last 
month as m/iny as 697 jxruonH pro- 
fexned runicrxion at a single xer- 
Tirr. In New York people arc al- 
ready H/ieculating what will happen 
u.'he.)t Sutiday comes — for he is 
working eastirard and conntantly 
attacking greater cities and saoner 
or later must come to gripn with 
"God-defying, devil-ridden New 
York," as he calls it. Dr. Hessel- 
grave is pastor of the Central Con- 
ffrtgiUiinud Chunk of Sovih Man- 
eAsiter, Comwtimtt. — T— Editor. 



meetings at Philadelphia, baa made 
him a natiooal figure aad bnoglrt 
into serious consideratim bia maUi- 
ods and his message. 

The most prominent initial impres- 
sion made by Mr. Sunday is that of 
a forceful and domineering person- 
ality, a master of the situation. His 
eamestneas and sisearltr cannot be 
doubted. His faith In bis cause never 
wavers. His attractive powers are 
subtle and varied, but three outstand- 
ing characteristics are sufficient to 
give him a firm hold on the attention 
of a mass meeting held today und«r 
anjr 



KIM TO THE HAN IN THI 

First of all, Mr. Siirula\ is a m:ui 
sprung from the common people, and 
he never allows his hearers to foirfat 
this. The fact that several ganan- 
tions ago the name of his foriiean 
in Pennsylvania was written Sonn- 
lag is significant of his extraction. 
Thru the death of his father in the 
Civil War he was early brought face 
to face with the privations of pov- 
erty, while the struggles of youth 
and the baseball egqMrifloeai (rf aarljr 
manhood hhve ffivm him a feUow 
feeling with all sorts of men. 

The averagf man feels that he is 
in contact with a life strikingly akin 
to his own in its hardships, tempta- 
tions» failurea, and limitatiooa, and 
that somehow thru this sympatiietic 
touch he will learn the secret of Billy 
Sunday's success, achieved without 
the aid of high birth or special privi- 
lege. Mr. Sunday on his part pro- 
( Liims by every trick of language 
and turn of thought hia alliance with 
the man in the street wbo loote aa- 
kance at "the King's EhiglLsh," revels 
in the latest slang, and handles all 
.subjects "without gloves." 

Again Sunday is an actor of no 
mean ability. He seizes upon the 
comic elements of every situation and 



exphrits them with genalae reUah. 
He dnunatisea hia storiea and tuma 

his platform into a stage on which 
he pre-sents the various characters 
with more effectiveness than nicety. 
Those who visit Sunday's meetings 
are always sure to witness some 
spicy presontationB of aelaeted acenea 
Aron tiie 'Ipaaatng show^ of life. 

And thirdly Billy Sunday utilises, 
whether he shares them or not, the 
prejudices and antipathies, the sus- 
picions and social strivings of the 
masses in America. He well knows 
that a fling at pride of birth, or ao- 
comulated wealth, or coUego breed- 
ing is certain to strike a responsive 
chord in every large audience. Mr. 
Sunday plays upon these Hocinl niorxls 
and half-formulated feelings with 
masterly sum': -. and tums thetidee 
of aroused paasioo into religlonB 
ehannda. WltiMWt regard to the ape* 
cific content of Mr. Sunday's mes- 
sage, thia combination of qualities is 
bound to give him a large hearing in 
any considerable American commu- 
nity. 

A FIGHTING GOSPKL 

When one analyzes the Gospel 
Billy Sunday preache.s. he is struck 
by its simplicity and meagemess. It 
is essentially the threefold promise of 
f orgivaness for sin, the help of God 
in true living here, and a heavenly 
reward hereafter. The motives to 
which the evangelist appeals, how- 
I'ver, are more complex and varied, 
and do not always correspond to his 
OoqieL Prominent among these^ of 
eoorae, are the longing for inward 
peace and harmony with God, and 
the desire to escape from the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing. These mo- 
tives would be ordinarily weak, but 
Sunday reinforces them with ex- 
traordinary skill by hia tmphaala 
upon th* reality of God and the fan- 
mlnenee of punishment thru the sor- 
rows of this life and the tortures of 
the next. Even so, the.se selfi.sh ap- 
]»ea!s would fail if they were not shot- 
thru and thru with a social dynamic 

All the fears engendered by his con- 
fident thraata and daring pictures of 
eternal tonnent are not to be com- 
pared in effectiveness to one of Sun- 
day's stirring calls to fathers and 
mothers to arouse themselves and 
save their children from the pitfalla 
and dangers that everyviiere abound 
in modem aoeiatgr. PTonouncementa 
about the hottest Mnd of future hell 
may leave the young man cold and 
indifferent, but the taunting demand 
that he \ic not found a cad or a cow- 
ard in the struggle of life sets the 
red blood coursing. Whole regiments 
troop forward at the trumpet call for 
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vdaiiteen to fight all fonu of hy- 
poerliy and mwinnwB, and drive out 

society's pirates: the op«n a«fcwa» 
bad houses, bad business, and ioft- 
hande<) thieves. It is these stronir so- 
cial motives that make sturtiy men 
"hit the sawdust trail," and enlist 
miiltitudes for the war against sin. 

Tliat Mr. Smidasr can fbaa arooaa 
men in large numbers to a regener- 
ate life in spite of his obstructive and 
often destructive theolo>ric;il teach- 
ingr is a high tribute to his extraor- 
dinary powers and the wonderful or- 
ganization which works under his di- 
reetfon. For it moat be admowledged 
that the evangelist's theolopical 
bacicgrround is a confused hodgeixjdge 
I'Dntaining more drawbacks than 
helps to his real work and tending to 
destroy his largest usefulness. His 
premillennialism and his anti-evolu- 
tlmi itto p agaiida bUnd him and his 
fdlowera to some of the great 
forces that are working for the 
Kingdom of God. His vaunted re- 
liance upon the Hi hie and his pro- 
vincial interpretatini-. .if if as suf- 
ficient authority in all things, scien- 
tific and historical as well as re- 
ligioai, his crass dnaMia, and im- 
moral concepts of atODement, not 
only prejudice men's minds against 
the truth and t<*nd to connect reli- 
gion with ignorance and obscurant- 
ism, but BOW the seeds of reaction 
toA strife^ which must in the future 
waaku the impact of the Church 
againat tin faieaa €f «fiL 

A VKKum mnvooK 

Most of Sutidriy'H dcx-trinul teach- 
ing will have to be ignored or rooted 
out before his converts can see clear- 
\y the true task of the Church in 
bnilding op the Kingdom of God. In- 
deed the jrravp doferts in his work 
arise from tliis .source and not from 
his use of slang, coarse cxiiressions, 
and pulpit swearing, repellant as 
theae aometimes arc. The fact is that 
tlw evangelist has only a part of 
Jemu' Goepdl, and this he holds in 

terms of Jewish apocalyptici.sm and 
Greek dualism, and so emphasizes 
this fragment that the true perspec- 
tive is lost. What should be — and 
was witb Jesus — ^the central theme, 
becomea a aubordinate iasue. The 
chief end and aim — a rigbteoaa so- 
cial order —is reduced to the chance 
by-product of a metaphysical .scheme 
of personal snlvution. There is also 
grave danger that multitudes will be 
led into the serious error of regard- 
ing the Goepel as entirely dependent 
npon views of ttie world whidi can- 
i:ot possibly be maintained against 
the leavening power of common 
srhdol e<iiiration. What can the 
Church do with either the converted 
or unconverted who have their mlnda 



imprest with such a vicious stamp 
uhder the pressure of a strong per^ 
sonality and the softening inflttenees 
of rdigious emotioot 

gNUBBIKG TRS CRURUH 

This is a question which drives 
straight into the heart of the future 
work of the Church and suggests an- 
other defect in Sunday's work. His 
whole type of teaching and inilu«nee 
undermines men's confidence in and 
respect for the institutional activity 
of Christianity. }'rogre.<s without 
permanent organization is impossi- 
ble. An impulse toward reform needs 
no institutional aupport to make it- 
self felt, but any worQiy eifeets win 
be preserved, if saved at all. bv incor- 
poration into the institutional life of 
the world. Popular leaders are apt 
to be blind to this necessity and so 
frequently weaken the very founda- 
tions on which tfaey moat place their 
own structure^ if it deserves perpet- 
uation. Mr. Sunday is no exception. 
One cannot listen to him long with- 
out feeling that, lit-pitc li s asser- 
tions to the contrary-, the Church as 
an institution for leavening society 
with the prineiplea of the Kingdom 
is worthy of small esteem and often 
contempt. 

A further element of danger in the 
man's work is i vii.icnt Imt difficult to 
estimate. Whatever social discontent 
or unrest or spirit of revolt is cre- 
ated by his criticism of present prao- 
ttses and bis emphasis upon jtntiee 
and equality is not directed toward 
the natural end ()f social reconstruc- 
tion. He has a panacea for personal 
unrest and dissatisfaction, but no pro- 
gram for social alleviation, except the 
destmetioa of the saloon. There is no 
word of reorganization or social re- 
form in Sunday's message. If we add 
to these grave f;^lt,s the more no- 
I (faille and deeply serious offense 
that Sunday so frequently commits 
in violating the holy of holies in re- 
ligion, the sacred precincts of the hu- 
man soul in its devotions, we have an 

array of objectiona tO bls WO(k that 

is hard to meet 

HIS GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS 

Yet his achievements for good are 
believed by many to be more tlian an 
oifset to bis delete. 

In the first place it is a fact be- 
yond (juestion that everywhere he 
goes Hilly Sunday brings religion to 
the fore. The churches are deeply 
stirred. People in the street and 
shops break the usual reticence about 
religious matters and talk freely on 
these subjects. The newspapers put 
the evangelist's doing.s on the front 
page, display his spicy sayings, and 
for a time at least give more space 
to nKNral and rdigioos discussions 



than to sports or crime. The atten- 
tion of multitudes of the indifferent 
Is saeored and tiugr an brooi^ 
vriiliin the reach of the CSnirdi. The 

problem as to what the Church can 
do for them in the condition in which 
Sunday leaves them is another mat- 
ter, iieligion at any rate is made a 
thing of first conoeni in flie towns 
where he works. 

Again the evangelist awaikens 
great numbers of people to the prev- 
alence of gross moral evils and in- 
cites his adherents to work for their 
eradication. His crusade against 
"booze," social vice, and gambling is 
admirable in its force and effeetiva- 
ness. His power as a leader in soeb 
moral reforms inspires V)oth hatred 
and fear in those who fatten on the 
wealcnesses and vices of their fellow 
men. Thousands of those who have 
lost their grip on spiritual realitiea 
and moral priiiciplee, those who have 
turned away from tiie Ghurdi and 
Christian living, those even who have 
wallowed in the mire of the under- 
world, many seemingly past hope of 
recovery, have been reformed and 
quickened into new hopefulness and 
started in a nsir career of liigb leao- 
lution and worHqr servtca Sudi 
splendid fruits of his labors will be 
largely augmented, at least in many 
minds, by the "harvest of souls," 
which is Mr. Sunday's own immedi- 
ate aim, and by the constant rein- 
foioement which ha gives to the old 
fashioned virtOM of bonesty, devo> 
tion to pure family life and nelgli- 
borly helpftilness. 

.Tust because there is such a mix- 
ture of good and evil elements in 
Sunday's work, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to estimate its total effect. 
Standards win vary* and the sifting 

process of decadea ia necessary to 
bring forth a linal judgment At pres- 
ent it seems very doubtful whether 
any permanent addition will be made 
to the Kingdom of God by Us wMll- 
wind efforts, while they cany wtib 
Otem so many seeds of disintegra- 
tion and decay: and it is certain that 
so far as his teaching is effective in 
establishing doctrinal views and cre- 
ating an attitude of mind, the 
churches for generations to come wiU 
have to reckm with the reactiooaiy 
forces he is sotting in motion. 
Thoughtful men can only regret that 
so capable a leader and so striking a 
personality, inspired by religious zeal 
and enthusiasm, should not catch the 
larger vision of the Kingdom for 
which Jesus stood and to which 
Christianity is pledged, and use his 
rare gifts and resources in a well 
rounded, constructive mission, a 
work for vAieh the worid aeens quite 
ready. 

South Maiteketttr, C&imtetletit 
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THE WATER BRIDGE 1 




THK ii|»|M>r i(U'tur<> i» a iMinorBtnir vu'w of the liM-kn at P«lri> Micui-1. 
The appari-ut rurvattire ix an o|itical ilplimitin iltie to the rnngo 
of thf> onmorn whioh iii<-lii(lei< an arr uf iimirly \H> i\fgrn-». On 
thp Ipft a v<>iu<4*l from Baltma is britig raiaed to the liight of over righty 
feet above the Hea levej for passage over the great divide thru the ('ulebra 
<'ut. As HOOD aa (be water wbirh ia pouring in thru culverts at the 
bottom of the chamber buH rained the water t" the level of the chnnilK'r 
above, then the duuble tuitcr-gateh of the Iwk will be u|>eued by foldiug 
ihv leavr* into Ihr r4M-«'sM*'« whifli may bf w^'ti in llir omiTfli* sidi'w tif 



I'AssiNv; KUoM Tin: i 

thf chamber. The leave* of the gate are sixty-five feet wide, eigbty-t° 
f<?et high and seven feet thiek, weighing eaoh 73() tons. They meet at 
obtuse angle ilirrcttKl toward the ui>|H-r einl of the l<H'ks no as to ro^ 
the preMure of water aliove, on the principle of the arch. It requil 
only fifteen minutes to empty or fill a lock. It will be aeen that the \<H 
are duplicated so vessels may pass up and down at the same time. T 
lower picture show-s the emerg<'ncy dums, looking like steel bridgi 
which way be u<>ed iu cni<c of a breakage of the gales. The one on t 
right hiis been thrown acrosn tin- liM-ks uml tin- «ti-i'l plates nre bei 




THE WKSiTEttX (JATEWAI 



AT JOINS TWO OCEANS 




IFIC TO THE ATLANTIC 

lnw«>rml uiidernenth tn tihnt oflT the water. Thf- rog raiU «d thr nide wails 
are iimHi by the eleotric towing locomotives. The jiower for this, as well 
as for the lights .leeD tin the rows of roncrete lainiv|>o«ts on tho walls of 
the locks, is obtained from the water pressure of the dams. We are now 
beginning to get some returns oa the four hundred million doUnrs w« 
bare Invt^ted in the Pnoiimu Cnnal. During the first three monttix of 
tmffli* fri>m the first of September to the IbkI of November ov>t one 
million dollars was taken in tolls. Half of this was from roiiKtwise 
-liipliing, whic h < 'l>rl|?|•»••<^ si lirwl pn-poNpil to exemjit fi ^ui all <liH"<. Thr 



uriu<-t|ial lines now ruDuin|; regularly thru the Canal are the American- 
Unwaiian, between New York and San Krani ium and Honolulu about 
every three days, and the Luckenbach Steamship Company, between New 
York and Sun FrnDcisoo every ten days. For the month of December 
the Canal li>lls amounted to (l.r»-(7.l<10.4.'>. from 3C6 ships of a total 
tonnage of 1,743,89H). almost equally divided between eastward and west- 
ward. The principal c«rg«>e>4 were wheat, coal, nltraten, sugar, oil, 
mtton. iron ore and luiiilier. 

/'hti- iiirrnpttM f h]i tnti-rnat intuit iV^ir* Svrvict 
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ANIMATED NATURE 

Odc« a Tarn O' Shunter doc 

With a plaintive pipiag froK 
Anda catirboge one extruvaKunce was elotties 

Went to aee a bounding bug 

Danc« a jig uimu n rug 
And a beetle buluoce bottles on his BO»t. 

THIS poem of our childhood was 
apparently prophetic of the jun- 
gle circus which Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars ha.H starred 
for the motion pictures. As 
Curator of Mammals and 
Reptiles at the New York 
Zoological Gardens, Dr. Dit- 
mara has acquired an un- 
canny familiarity with 
snakes and "such-like var- 
mint-s," as those who have 
attended his lectures have 
seen, and now those who 
have not had this privilege 
may thru the movies see 
some of his pets, such as the 
nine-foot cobra and Gunda, 
the man-killing elephant. At 
the other end of the scale 
we have athletic exhibitions 
by insects, such as the 
housefly which — or who — 
plays with plthball dumb- 
bells while riding in a chair 
on the back of an elephant 
beetle. At his Scarsdale 
studio Dr. Ditmars has con- 
structed a sort of telephoto- 
microscope camera by which 
he can take pictures of the 
antics of insects and small 
animals for projection on 
the screen to a size that brings them 
within the range of our sympathy and 
understanding. These films, therefore, 
offer advantages for the actual study of 
insect movement and habits superior in 
some respects to life itself. It is a cu- 
rious experience to feel a whole audi- 



ence watching with muscles tense from 
sympathy a scarabeus laboring to roll 
its big ball up a two-inch declivity and 
then to hear the spontaneous outburst 
of applause as the coleopteran Sisy- 
phus finally triumphs over the gravita- 
tion of the earth. 

Dr. Ditmars has put together his 
latest films in a series called The Book 





THE DIVINfi FROG Oy THE CIRCUS 



GUNO.\, THE MAN-KILLRR 

of Nature, of which "the jungle circus" 
forms the finale. In this the waltzing 
mice and the walking-leaves do steps 
surpassing the modern dances, the frog 
is both clown and high-diver, the jerboas 
do the jumping act, the monkeys the 
trapeze performance and the skunk, by 
his mere appearance 
on the scone, ad- 
journs the circus. 
(George R. Meeker. 
New York.) 



Many American 
universitiES are us- 
ing motion pictures 
in their classroom 
work, but the State 
University of Wash- 
ington is, we believe, 
the first to introduce 
a course in the art 
of writing dramas 
for the film. Al- 
ready the depart- 
ment of journalism 
is able to point with 
pride to the fact that 
some of the students 
taking the course 
have got real money 
for their photoplays. 



THE HOME LIFE OF BIRDS 
Moving pictures of remarkable inter- 
est to ornithologists were shown re~ 
cently before the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. They con- 
sisted of pictures made by William L. 
Finley, an expert ornithologist and pho- 
tographer, on several of the lakes in 
northern California and southern Ore- 
gon, and showed such rare 
and shy birds as Wilson's 
snipe, grebs and various 
terns, in the privacy of 
their homes, as it were. The 
cameras had been set by 
their breeding resorts under 
a cleverly contrived "blind',' 
made of tule-flags and left 
there until the birds had 
entirely recovered from any 
fright or suspicion that 
they might have had at first. 

More distinctly education- 
al was a series of pictures 
exhibiting the rearing of a 
family of bluebirds by the 
two children of the pho- 
tographer. These birds were 
taken into the house from 
an abandoned nest just af- 
ter they were hatched and 
grew up with the utmost 
tamenesB and affection for 
their young benefactors; 
and all the pretty ways in 
which they manifested this 
trust and affection were 
shown in a long reel of 
kindly interest The moral 
lesson of care was no more 
conspicuotis than was the zoological in- 
struction as to the food and ways of a 
bluebird family. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that these films are the property 
of the State of Oregon and are not 
permitted to be used outside of the state 
except by Mr. Finley. 
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BATTLE CRY OF THE MOTHERS 



BY ANGELA MORGAN 



Bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. 

Fruit of our ape-lonc mother pain, 

They have oauf^ht your life in the nations' mesh, 

They have bargained you out for their paltry Rain 

And they build their hope on the shattered breast 

Of the ( hilci we sar.p to re.st. 

On the shattered breast and the wounded cheek — 
0, dodl If the mothers could only sp«akl— > 
BUwMNB of ««ntiiziM tnmpled down 
For tfat nMOMotfli Md 



I'lilye of our pulse, breath of our breath, 
Hope of the pang that brought to birth, 
They have flung you forth to the fiends of death. 
They have cast your flesh to the cruel earth, 
Field upon field, tier upon tier 
Till the darkncM writhes in fear. 
And they plan to marshal you more mui inure 
Oh, our minds are numb and our hearts are sore I' 
They are killing the thini; we cherish most, 
Th^ an driving yott forth in a blinding hiut, 
are atoimlag th« irorid witii your 



at length. 



Bat tin jodgBwnt 



Emperors! Kings! On your heedless throne. 
Do you hear the cry that the nothen make? 
The blood JMI ihad !■ aor own, oar own, 
You shall answer, for our sake. 
When you pierce his side, you have pierced ear 
0, methara! The agaa we have cried! — 
And tiie abdl that Modan hb lleih apart 
Bnteia enr Weadtng heart 
'Tie over owr bodiia yra dMnut joar way, 
Onr bodiea tint nonrlehed Idm, dagr hs day 
In the long dim honn of onr sacred buss. 
Fated to end in this! 

Governors! Ministers! Yon who prate 
That war and ravage and wndt anat be 
To save tiie nation, atfOBge the state. 
To iliM mi% wreaci and Mt tlMm free- 
Ton iriw htm said 
Blon4 Most basiled 
N«r ndHMd Hm eoafe of oar agony- 
Answer ns nowl Down the ages long 
Who hail riffhUd tht mothcr't wrong? 
You liave bargained oar milk, you have bargained 
our blood. 



Nor counted us more than the forest brutes; 
By the nhameful triiffir of >HO!hi rhood 
Have you nettled the irorhi'^ diniiutes. 
Did you think to barter the perfect bloom, 
Bodies shaped in our patient womb 
And never to fate the judjnneiit day 
When you and your kind should pay? 

Flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, 
Hope of the pang we bore alone, 
SiiMw and strength of the midnight hoar 
When oar dieam had eene to ~ 



O, women! Tea who are ^aiod oar vra, 
Yea ndio have fdt the mother tttoa 
Tet eaanot know the stark despair 

Of cofllns you shall never liear — 
Are you asleep that you do not care. 
Afraid, that yon do not daiaf 

Will you dumbly stand 

In your own safe land 

While our sons are slauphtered and torn? 
Bravely thru centuries we have borne 
And suffered and wept in our secret place. 
But now our silence and Khnnie are pastf 
The reckoning day has mme at last — 
Wc (nust rise: We must plrml f.,r the raeol 
You who behold the mothers' plight. 
Will you join our buttle cry with niii^lt^ 
Will you fight the mothers' fight? 
We who have given the soldiers birth, 
Let us fling our cry to the ends of earth, 
To the ends of Time let our voice be harled 
Till it waken the sleeping world. 
Flesh of our fiesh, bone of oar boae^ 
Toil of the centniies come to ipeseh, 
As far 88 the homan voice can rendi 
We will shout, we will plead for oor OWnl 

Warriors! Connsdlorsl Men at aimsl 
Yoa who ha«a i^riad in wnr^ 
When tte great rebellion eouee 
Yoa shall hsar the heat 
Of onr nofditBC ftet 
And ttw soond of onr million 
You shall know that the world is at last 
You shall hear the cry that the rooUien 
YoH ahall yitld—for the mothenr taktt 



THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES 

WHAT I BBUEVB AND WHIT— NINETEENTH PAPBB 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 



I MIGHT, perhaps, after a study 
of the evidence of Theism, and a 
sUitement far too brief of the 
basis and rule of duty, here end my 
discussion of belief and tba msona 
of belief, for all that to abKthiteiy ea- 
sential in Religion and Morals ha.s 
' now been reached if not covered. For 
it is incredible that a good God Would 
not look with favor on a good man, 
who tried live a life of good will 
to his fellow men and of honor 
toward God; for "what Mh the 
Lord thy God require of thee" be- 
yond Hito? Fat we may be sure that 
the abundant good will of Cod will 
be toward mdi a candid soul, even if 



he knew no more and believed no 
more than this. But some further 
discussion is needed, both l>ecause 
much more is believed and often de- 
manded, and alao becatue farther re- 
ligtaos fUth has been of great ser- 
vice in keeping men in Uw path of 
duty. 

Passing, then, to the subject of 
Scripture, I observe that the ad- 
herents of a number of religions 
have books, or a eoUeetion of 
boAi, iMA fliey regard as sa- 
cred and authoritative. Chief among 
these religions are Hinduism, with 
its Veda.s; Buddhism, with its 
Tripitaka, or Three Fold Path; 



Zoroastrianism, with the Avesta; 
Hebraism, with the Old Testament; 
Chri.Htianity, which adds the New 
Testament, while retaining the Jew- 
ish Scriptures; and Mohammedan- 
ism, with Che Kovan; the oM Egyp- 
tian Book <tf the Dead, and a long 
series of 6ab.vlonian hymns, and a 
multttuile (if other holy hooks, that 
have originated, some of them, as 
late even as our own day, of which 
our own country has produced its full 
share, such aa the Scriptnres of Mor- 
monism and Christian Science, while 
Persia has within a century given us 
the holy books of the Babists. Be- 
cause the religion in which I hav<> 
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been educated and to which I have ad- 
hered is Christianity, I am obliged 
with giMit conciwnw to give aoiiM 
rMwona yAty ita uend boohi an an* 
perior to any others, and what is the 
nature of the authority on which 
fh«y rest. 

I can immediately dismiss the reli- 
gion of the Vedas, for it ia polythe- 
latifi. That aaclttdes it from compari- 
Mun; it U plainly nntme and un- 
worthy. 

Buddhism comes next. That also 
must be dismissed for a different 
reason. The central aim which it pre- 
sents to its adherents is that they rid 
thamselves of desire and ambition 
and faeUnr and hope^ sinee an exists 
anee is bad, and the ultimate goal is 
absorption of being in the universal 
infinite; and this is to bf achieved by 
a series of incamationa of successive 
lives of renunciation of pleasures. It 
aniears to me to b« a hof^dem and 
hatefol religion which offm no sort 
of evidence for its incarnations. 

WHAT Z0B0A8TER ACCOMPLISHED 

Zoroastrianism is a preat advance 
on either of the two n'li^jim.^ (if In- 
dia. It is so imprest with the con- 
flict of good and evU in the world that 
it concludes there must ba two 
mighty spirits, each supreme in his 
sphere, the utterly good Ahura 
Mazda, and the utterly bad Ahriman. 
These two are independent in their 
being, and so not infinite either in 
power or wisdom, for neither can de- 
strogr the other, at Isaat daring the 
present dispensation. Ahura Mazda 
created the world and all thinjrs in it 
good; he also created icuini .spirit.s to 
rule the universe, what we would call 
angels and archangels. But whatever 
he created that waa good was offset 
bgr flomapanding evil creations by 
I evn spirits, storms, dis- 
OaseS) wars, etc. Fire was the emblem 
of the good god, and sacrifices were 
offered tn him. Much was made of 
purity of life, but of this, ritual pu- 
rity was a great part^ — even the earth 
must be freed from defilement. 
There is a Judgment after deafli, and 
also a final judgment. afU r which 
those who have been in Hell will en- 
dure a limited further puni.shment. 
when all things will be restored 
bgr the deliverance uf a .Savior. Then 
Ahura Mazda will destroy Ahriman, 
tile good spirits win each destroy his 
evil counterpart, the icy mountains 
will be leveled to fertile plains, and a 
new dispensation of righteousness 
will reign on the earth. There is 
much in this like Judaism and Chris- 
tianitar, but the doalistic element in 
it, al^ the power of Ahriman is 
finally overcome, topefher with its ex- 
cessive ritualism, makes it, noble re- 
ligion tho it i8» far inferior to Juda- 



ism or Christianity. Unfortunately 
we do not possess the original Zoro- 
astrian writings, only texts of per- 
haps eight centuries after Christ, 
and we do not certainly know wheth- 
er in the eaae of elenente common 
to both the Jewish religion borrowed 
from the Persian or the reverse. 

JUMIBH TODAT 

Tne Jewish religion knows oidy 
one supreme God, creator of all 
things and of all beings. He is the 
infinitely wiae and good God. This 
is its great excellenee, and it Mcord- 
ingly in.sists on justice mid ripht- 
eousness. It had in early times a full 
ritual of sacrifices, but its ritualism 
mainly ended with the destruction of 
the Temple. It has in its Scriptures 
no dear doctrine of a future life of 
reward or punishment, but ttiere are 
intimations of it in Its later Sacred 
Books, and its apocr>T>hal books are 
familiar with Heaven and Hell and 
with the activities of angels and 
devils. Present-day Judaism empha- 
siMB the existence of God and the 
bearings of duty on this worid, but 
pays little attention to the next. It 
retains the Mosaic legi.slation, with 
the observance of the seventh day 
and the feast days, but omits the sac- 
rifices. While at present circumcision 
is universally retained a.s a distinc- 
tive rite, the more advanced keep 
nothing ebe «nept it be theiam» and 
their religion is tittle more thui eth- 
ical culture added to racial national- 
ism. In its stricter iisape I cannot 
accejit any of its ritualism as belong- 
inR to a pure religion, and in its 
more radical form it is scarcely a re- 
ligion. Even so it is a racial rdigion. 
based on a rite. 

MOHAMMBDAM K0M0THII8H 

Mohammedanism ia, like Judaism, 
purely monotheistic, and is the re- 
ligion proc'laimed by a sinjrle teacher, 
.Mohanmied, who got his ideas from 
a very imperfect apprehension of Ju- 
daism and Christianity, with influ- 
ences from the nrighbMteg Pagan- 
ism. It is a religion of force, con- 
quering by the sword, and it favors 
polypamy. It^s notions of the future 
life are grass., and have tiorrowed 
much from Zoroastrianism as to 
Heaven and Hell and the judgment 
of tiie dead. It can be diamiand aa 
inferior to Christianify, alUio re* 
lieved of nearly all Hebraic ritual- 
ism. Of all the world relijrions Chris- 
tianity in it.s various forms, or at 
least in its purest forms and in the 
character of its Sacred Books is eas- 
ily the best. It holds to the personal 
and supreme God of Judaism; it re- 
quires only the simplest ritual ob- 
servances; it mapnifles justice and 
holineas. but it magnifies more the 
love of God aa Father of hia children 



the world over, the supremacy of love 
over justice; and as Lord and Master 
it presents Jesus Christ who revealed 
God to th» world; and it promlaaa 
Heaven to the good and threatena 
Hell to the wicked. It expects the 
reign of righteousness on earth and 
a final judgment. It has its various 
schools of thought which emphasize 
or discredit various more or less dis- 
tinctive doctrines, ao that it is not 
possible to give a common creed; for 
what some would hold to be absolute- 
ly essential, others who equally claim 
and are allowed the name of Chris- 
tian would deny. 

TBB VAUD KKPTUBBS 

Christianity accepts the thirty- 
nine Sacred Books of Judaism and 

adds to them the twenty-seven books 
of the New Testament. As I see no 
reason to accept the sacred books of 
other religions as having any bind- 
ing auttority on me, it will be requi- 
site to consider only what I mnat be- 
lieve as to the authority of tiieae 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

There has come down to u.s by 
tradition and education a general be- 
ll^ in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Teatamcnts as having been giv- 
en to us by revdation from God, or, 
at least, by writers inspired from God 
to give us true instruction as to re- 
ligious history and duty. As to the 
degree and nature of that inspiration 
Christians differ. The value of a doc- 
uine of inspiration is to assure to us 
the trafh, and 80 the authority of the 
books inspired. The truth is the Im- 

portant thing, and the inspiration is 
supposed t(» put the seal upon the 
truth and forbid doubt. It isthetmth 
in them that is of value. 

The question now to be considered 
is that of the actual inaiiiratioii of 
Scripture, or of its nature and cat- 
tent. The old view was that these 
books were so fully inspired by the 
Holy (ihust that absolutely no error 
of &ay sort is to l>e found in them. 
Pew iBteUigent people, at least among- 
Proteetauti, atiU adhere to tUa in- 
herited view, while all CathoUca are 
obliged to hold the strict doctrine of 
tho ("hurch on this subject. Wc have 
full right to judge of the insji;r;it i'l^ 
of our Scriptures, and no Church has 
the right to impose its decision upon 
ua. I claim that right to myadf. The- 
Church is made up of men, and T am 

a man with the re,st of the members, 
."•.nd with equal right to judge. What 
I m ■-1 judge is as to the uf tlie 

statements made in the l)fx)ks, and 
the moral quality of their contents, 
whrther worthy of God. On both of 
these points T have the right to judg» 
and cannot help judging as soon as 
I begin to raise the question of in- 
■piration. 
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And first, as to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, what do they claim for them- 
selves as to their inspiration'!' [ take 
the thirty-nine books in order, not 
th« order of the old Greek transla- 
tlon iriiidi oar Eogliih transUkticHia 
foDow, md evan anfortoiiately the 
Revised Vejsion. but that which has 
come down to us in the Hebrew text. 
By not I'oll'iwing it the English read- 
er miases the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment is divided into three collections, 
of which th« Lam yrm the lint to be 
reeeired ae eanonieal, f oOomd liltir 
by the Prophets, and later still bjr the 
Psalms, or Hagiographa. 

Of these three the Law includes 
what are called the Five Books of 
Moses. The book of Genesis makes no 
deJm to lun» any authority different 
mny otiier book of history, and 
the same is true of the four succeed- 
ing books. We are not told who wrote 
them, and the anonymou.s author ( or 
authors) makes no claim to special 
inspiration requiring belief. We are 
left to Judge from their contenta 
whether they are true, or Yum far 
they are true. We are told, to be sure, 
that a considerable part of the con- 
tents of Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
bers was repeated by God to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, such as tiie Ten 
Commandmeote; and.many a chap- 
ter befina with the words. "And tte 
Lord spake untQ Moses, saying." For 
the contents of these chapters the 
writer claims not mere inspiration 
but absolute revelation from God 
who is said to have spoken to Moses 
face to face. Bat bjr wtmn. the writer 
was told this, or from whom he (jnot- 
ed these many passages, or whether 
the writer, living then, or some cen- 
turies later, himself composed them 
we are not told. We must judge of 
then Sfanply from their contents, im- 
leas we are willing to rest on the au- 
thority of the Church or of tradi- 
tifln; but that would be renrmncing 
reason. We would not do that in the 
case of any other books. 

Included in the collection called 
"Prophets" are Joshua, Judges, the 
two Books of Samael and the two of 
Kinflre. followed by Isafah, Jeremiah, 
Ezokiel and the twelve Minor Proph- 
ets. Of these the purely historical 
bojjks, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and 
Kings are nut attested as in any way 
differing from other books of the 
dua, and I eaa aee no reeeon why 
tbagr ahoold not be sobjected to the 

of criticism. 



THS PROFHETIC BOOKS 

Next eome the tiiree Major and tiie 

twelve Minor Projihets. Of the latter 
Jonah forms an exception, as it is not 
properly a prophecy but on the face 
of it a religious romance and it iMars 
■0 attaataUoB* not even the name of 



its author. It is perfectly clear that 
the su|ier.scription to Isaiah in the 
first ver.*e cannot cover the entire 
book, for the Isaiah there credited 
with the prophecies lived before the 
Captivity, while the author of the 
later ehairtem lived after the Cap- 
tivity. A promise of return from the 
Captivity apjiears in 4'\:rt-G and 
60:20. A (late is set in 44:28 and 
45:11, where Cyrus is spoken of as 
then reigning, and about to permit 
the rdHiilding of Jeraaalcm. In 
48r2(V21 Hie Jews are bidden to es- 
cape from Babylon: "Go ye forth 
from Babylon; flee yo from the Chal- 
deans." They "were snM fr,r noupht," 
they "shall be redeemed without 
mon«y." In 64:10 Jerusalena is said 
to be a desolation and the temple 
burned with ftre. This was not true 
in the days of Isaiah. The book is 
thus a compilation, part of it written 
presumably by Isaiah, and the tnore 
valuable portion anonymous. Large 
portions of the book, whether from 
Isaiah or the later writer, are pot in 
the moaUi of Cfod as his dedarattons ; 
whether truly and historically his 
words or so attributed to him dra- 
matically we are to judge. It i- evi- 
dent that here we have come into a 
new field of literary activity, that of 
the prophetic function, which needs 
conalderatlon. Jeremiah is a book of 
oracles, "The word of the Lord came 
unto me," or, "The word of the Lord 
came unto Jeremiah/ nr "Thus saith 
the Lord." The conditions are the 
in Ezekie^ with a ridier devel- 
f visiono. 
When we come to the Minor 

Prophets, otnittii'jr Jimah. the condi- 
tii)ns are still inucli the same. They 
are all declaratifms of the divine will, 
of hope or doom, interspersed with 
visions. The third chapter of Hab- 
ukkok is a late peabn, by way of ex- 
ception, which has been atbiiehed to 
the oracles. 

THB HACIOGBAPHA 
The third division of the Hebrew 

Scriptures, the last to be incorporat- 
ed into the Jewish canon, is the Ha- 
giographa, and consi.sts of the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesi- 
astee, Esther, Daaid, Esn, Nebe- 
miah and First and Second Chron- 
icles. Of the.<w not one makes any 
claim for special inspiration except 
the latter half of Daniel. The first 
half is a collection of religious stories 
followed by a dream and visions 
granted to Daniel, a Jew of whom we 
have no historical knowledge beyond 
thi- lii.fik itself. As it is now gen- 
erally admitted even by conservative 
scholars that the book of Daniel was 
not written before the time of Anti- 
ochus Bpiphanee, that is, three 



tures after the times of the Daniel 
described in this book, and as it was 
a common convention at this period 
to put one's teachings into the mouth 
of some old authority, just as Plato 
and Cicero did in Greece and Rom^ 
the aaeriptlon of the book to Daniel 
as a prophet falls away; and indeed 
the authors of the Jewish canon did 
not count him ;i pmiihet nor did they 
put this book with those of the- 
prophets but into the latent eoDee* 
tion. The earlier chapters appear to 
be, like Sufh and Either, which also 
belong to the Hagiographa, edifying 
patriotic or religious stories rather 
than to be accepted as histories; 
while the last chapters of Danid be- 
long to a large class of eschatologleal 
books anticipating the coming reign 
of righteousnees !n which the writers 
of the class delighted, and of which 
Daniel is the best, and the only one 
to be received into the flaal Jewldi 
canon. 

Bva, Nehemiah and Chronldee 
are ptuely historical and make no 
special claim to authority beyond 

their internal evidence. The Book of 
Psalms is made up of five separate 
hooks, probably of different dates of 
collection, and were used for worship 
in the Second Temple. Some are cred- 
ited to tbrir Buppoeed authors or to 
collections, and otiien are anony- 
mous. None of them make any more 
claim to superior inspiration than do 
the hymns of the Wesleys, Equally 
Proverbs is made up of various col- 
lections of wise and popular saying^ 
and, so far as their test goei^ an to 
be judged by titdr intrinsic value. 
The next )x)ok is Job a drama en- 
closed in a story. It is anonymous, 
religious, dnuhtfully of Hebrew or- 
igin, and makes no claim to be treat- 
ed with any more reverence than its 
contents require. It ia a noble wotIl, 
the story in praee and the dialog in 
poetry. The Song of Songs is com- 
posed of nuptial songs, is in no sense 
relijrious, and can be made religious 
only by such arbitrary interpretation 
as is to be seen in the titles of the 
chapters in King James's Veraion. 
Lamentations ts a series of eeroetie 

poems bowailirit' Jcrn-alem, the 
verses bevfinniiiK ";:ii the successive 
letters (if the alphabet, and it shows 
no rea.son why it should not be judged 
like other such poetry. Ekxlesiastsa 
is a late book the writer of which baa 
put his philoeophy into the month of 
Solomon, as the writer of Daniel put 
his apocaljrpaee Into the mouth of 
Danid. No fniplffrtlon is claimed for 
it. 

THK BOOKS THAT CLAIM INSPIKATION 
We thus find that the Old TesU- 
ment, the Bible of the Jews, claims 
revelation firoro God for the laifer 
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parts of Exodoa, Leviticus, NomlMrs, 
I&aiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and eleven 
Minor PioplMti^ wliik no daim ia wmim 
f or tiio wrtUn of the othor bookB wtddi 
make ap tile ttree Jowidi eoHeetiono of 
writinga aalaeted fay the nbUa of two 
centuriee before and nearly a eentary 
after tiie birth of Ghriet from their 
frcneral literatove to be held as sacred. 
This requires me briefly to consider the 
validity of the ilaim.s of tho.se writers 
who speak as the mouthpieces of God. 

It is as nearly certain as any fart 
rt^latinpr to ?o ancient a period can be, 
that the .■'ir-calloii Five Rooks of Mo.scs 
were not written l.iy .Mosc<. It i.s no- 
where i la:ir..-ii in those book.^ that he 
wrott' then; und they tell iin that after 
him there arose no prophet like him, 
and the story i.< told of liis death. Of 
course, writinj.' was well known at the 
age of Moses, but in the Ejtyptian or 
Babylonian, not in the Hebrew letters 
or lanfTuafre. No such fraRment of that 
a(re has been found. Of course, wc caa 
imairine the book.<< written in E|;yptiaa 
or Babylonian and translated into 
brew 600 years later, but that is very 
improbable. The eonaemoo of •cholar' 
ship la that they wera eompooad een- 
tinlos after tiio deafli of Hoaee, aad 
that fho anttor BmmIo such use of ma- 
terialo as ho eonld and by a perfectly 
leidtiroate IHwruy ceaveation oi hk 
day put into fh* neoHi of Mobib or of 
Balaam and into tite month of the I<ord 
the teachings which he believed to rep- 
resent the religious history of Israel 
and the worship of Jehovah. In a way 
both hi.'-t<iri( al and dramatic he has done 
what Milton did when in a more ven- 
turesome way he enters the council- 
chamber of Jehovah, and in the third 
book of I'nrndwt Lout reports the Innjf 
dialoj.' between the Father and the Son. 
These live Hunk.s of Moses are of im- 
mense value for hist«ry and religion, 
but I cannot see that they carry evi- 
dence of possessing the binding author- 
ity of impiiatloii. 



The caao with Cho prophetieal hooka 
is quite different from that with tiM 
Pentateuch. Hero we have the doflnito 
claim of inspiration from the writers 
themselves. Prophets were numerous in 
those days, old prophets, younp proph- 
ets, srhoiils of the prophets in training 
a.H under Eli.sha, wandering dervish 
prophet"*, a.' in the day of Saul; and 
there were rival prophets who prophe- 
.sied afrain.=Jt each other, each, for aut^ht 
we can see, imprest with the truth of 
hi.^ mcssa^'p, detlarinj? it liad been ifiv- 
en him from .Ichnvah. .An in.Ktructive 
story we liave in the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-ei>rhth chapters of Jere- 
miah. 

Jeremiah advocated political submls- 
.<<ion to Nebuehadnexzar, kinjr of Baby- 
Ii-n. who had matle a raid on Jerusa- 
li i!i and carried away captives and 
holy ve.ssels from the temple. His ad- 
vice was politic, but ^d not seem patri- 
otic. Ue dafand an oiada trom tha 
Lord, bot there were other prophets 
who also dalnod to apeak flio wend at 
the Lord, and who aamired King Zedo- 
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kfaih «f ipwdly dittvmiiM ud tlM r»- 
tMiB of Am ■•end vmali. To impKn 
Ml nlwr esmiHl Jwniah pot a wood- 
■n yoto abevt toil aed^ Mid ivent to flM 
kfav and him prioMi aad toM tfaaia, 
- fton llM M, thrt tbaar mwt aAodt 
to tiw Toko of N«badMdiMawr If thajr 
widied peace. But the prophet Hana- 
niah entered the temple and pro- 
claimed: 

Tbw Mid JeiioTah of UodtR, the Oo<l 
of teoai. I have brain the 7«ke <)><' 
«l Bahrlon. Within two 7t*n I will 

til jiliwo III) thr- vi'Hjtels of the 

.I. li. Villi ttliirh Ni lmrhadnpMuir, 

of l{ab>loD, took from this place and 

OHlled to Bahjrton; and Jeehoiiiah. aon of 
MMhikini, icina of Judah. and all thr oai>- 
IMty o( Judah that wrnt to Ifabylon I 
wflllHiBK l>ark to thi* place miiil .T<'ti<iv:ih, 
for I will break the yoke of tlie kinic of 
Babylon. 

Jonndah liataood and only said he 
it mlglife bo 80, but i-iat the 
would prove which had spoken 
troth. Then Hananiah toolc the yoke 
off fna Jetemiah'a nock and said, 
"TIhm aaitt Joiiovali, So will I break 
tlM yate of NobnehadnaBar off tha 
aada of aB thoM natloM wHliiD -tho 
naea of tav yaan." Janadali was 
•uMt fbr • d^ or tno^ and Ibm Tn- 
tmnad with a niaiane from Jihovah 
dodartng titat tnataad of a yoka of wood 
a yoka of iron ibonld be p«t on tlM 
Boeka of tfaoaa naiimu, and that Hana^ 
aiah riwold dia wl^ a yoar. 

A PROFKSSIONAL TRRM 

Apparently prophet was a genera] 
tarm, professionally allowed to any one 
who claimed it, and Jeremiah and Han- 
aniah were eqtially known as prophets 
of Jehovah; and it wonld seem they 
equally believed they were apeakioR the 
will of Ciod. The prophetic function was 
aot rttrHf to Palestine, for all the na- 
thMM anoad had tho aaoM oflko under 
dWamt aanM^ givaD to AHnaia aad 
inlatpratifa af diwini and nlnitlan of 



I eaoaot doubt that tha adeet Baa of 
prophets raeaivod into the Jowiah canon 
w«ra tha gtaat moral and religions 
tMdion of andant Israel. They were 
infused with the sense of right and 
duty, and with a true patriotism which 
was held subordinate to their pa^ision- 
ate loyalty to Israel's God. Their su- 
preme reliKinus fervor bore them mut-h 
further than is expre^t in the nuble 
lines nf .John Quinry Adams: 
And say not tbou. My eouutrjr right or 



Nor slMd 'tlly Mood in an unhallowed 

OHIIIM' . . . 

Iliit whfti tliv coiiiitry tr;iinpl<>i on tlic right 
k'utl up her banner and avert thy aight; 

for ttagr attar waariad to bsasadi 
tiM paaph to vatom to thair God, and 
tfiay d aw euaead his aitra Judgnanta on 
nltanl to otaiy diair wamincs. 

WHAT WERE THE PROPHETS? 

I take it that a prophet was one who 
i-laimed to unnounce the will of (iod to 
thf kiii^:, the priests, and the people, 
lie was, with scarce an exi-fption, a 
man of .special education, <if broad 
knowledge of affairs, with the attitude 
of a statesman competent to inatnict 




Dinah and Her JeU-O Dessert 

"TTiere's yo* Jell-O and peaches, cliile. Yo*goiD*IO fike dlL Jell^*t 
fine for dul'ea at likes good things to eat" 

Dbah is a oook— a great cook— but evca Dinib eunot make olber 
deiMilt lo dunljr a«*«l «l»lijlii<w | ihoae Aw Bikn of 



jELL-0 

They are "fine ior childrea" and everybody eke. 
Any of the seven Savon of Jell-O may be u*ed for these 
and for additional variety, peaches, pineapple, oraaoa^ 
bMMtlk or other fruk may be added or used to garnish them. 
The JwO flavor a so delicious that il is never ntetssary lo add 
anythiaa to muiu k better. 

A Je1!-0 deatert can be made in a minulc by anybody. 
The seven purt fruit Jell-O flavon afc: Strawberry, Raip* 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peaclw Chocolate. 
AS GiWM HlJdUDL 10 eenb a paebob 

BswviM ^^Me^«aSSt!mKrV^^ 
aad ask ua foe it w* wifl Mnd it to joa free. 

THB GgNBSU PURE FOOD CO.. U Ray. N. Y.. mai Brida*b»a. Cm. 

The name JstCrO IS on every packa^ tn bi^ red letters. 
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YOU KNOW AT LEAST T£N PEOPLE 

who would be veiygted to receive a copy of 
The Independent with your compliments. 

If you will send their names and addresses 
by an early mail, we will send the copies 
promptly. 

THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40lhStraet N«wYork 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 

No Other Grapefruit Equals It In Flavor 

THE saperiority of At^'ood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the 
first planting the Atwoml ( "iraiicfriiit C o. has sacrificed everything 
for QUALITY. An initial expen.se of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
was incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could 
suggest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at ma- 
turity bore simply geid grapetrutt, but noi good enough for the Atwood 
BrcMd. These trees were cut down and repUced by superior varieties. 

So throu)Th the various processes of sdection, cokivation and elimina- 
tion hay evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is 
difficult to produce. 

People w1k> have eaten Atwood Grapefrtdt say: 



I ever 



"Ai usual, your grapefruit !• V 
"Fully ripe aiul delicioiu." 

A wdU k now n physician write*: "I pre- 
icribe grapefruit for all oqr ytiwit», aad 
tall them to be lure 
and gat Atwood 



"thm baal that wa hava 

Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade^narlc 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 

ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO, 80 MAIDEM LAN^ MBW YOMC 
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Letters 



il-i. .Mh .\T.. N.Y. 
VIM ISm i" lh.»T. 
:rul>, ' THE C-oUa:j-rc>B," II a jnt. 



>ROWNX 

Bronchial ^ 

trocheJ 

liltteltNiM 

n HnarMDcn, eoatfc. braachW and 
mat hn»tlctroalilMar«rcll«v«d prompt- 
ly t>> Brmm'i Branchial TtocImi. Saf* 

to UM3 whMiM'cr rerjuirwl rhrtrk a 
cuuEh or jrlvfl relief in thnj«t tn>iibl*?9. 

Fntirrly fr-** frrwn oniftica in wy torn. 
Sinirari and mpmmk*** will And thu aafial- 
Icnt for daartiig th* nitm. 

S<:M ^(i*y !r. Ilini-* • never !n b«jtk. 

JOH.% I. itm)V\ % a SON rt«)-i.»u. Mn— i. 



QIUT10N1. i 



at<n. MaaaKilpw m>f< aa< 
lia«a lanitac«. T»cif« laaoC oyailaaca. 

P. A. WILLER'9 LITXIAKT MJINCY. DArTOH. O. 



Romeike s Press Cti 



are used nowadays by every modem 
up-toKlate bosiaeas oiaaj tbev brinf 
>ou in constant toncfa with ill public 
and private wants, and supply ynn with 
news bearing upon any line m' huM- 

ness. We read for our scbscrihcr^ all 
the important impcrs puhli^hcil in tlie 
United States and alirr.ad. If you have 
i.'jvcr uscil |ircss cliiipings, drop US a 
|>n<(al and we will show ROW thcy CM 
be of advantage to JPOO. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
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the court. More than thi.s, he was an 
enthusiast, and hu l>elifV(.ii that what 
he said wa.s the will of God. The proph- 
ets had the jTcnius of poets, whether 
they wrote, in prose or verse. It is to be 
observed that if they delivered their , 
"burdens" und unicles orally, they also 
wriite them down at their leisure, in 
such a Ilturary >tyk' and with such pav- 
sion that their writin^C'' were ropiei! 
and preserved. They were prophet." not 
because they foretold thin(r.x, but be- 
cause they proclaimed thin^rs on the 
authority of God AlmliHity; and their 
prophecies were all of judinnents on 
Israel if she did not repent, and of th* 
visitations of God's wrath on the na- 
tions that had opprest Israel. 

I cannot doubt that these prophets 
believed that they were speaking the 
wiU of God: but not ttat titsgr bsUavad 
they were repcathur CMTs words die- 
tated to than. T«t thsgr batinrad it In a 
higher asnsa fbaa tint in which none 
earnest and paarionat* preacher, some 
Savonarola or Lutiier, now proclaims 
and foretell.s; some Benjamin Franklin, 
who says, "We mu.st all hanp toj^ether, 
or we shall a.ssuredly all hani; separate- 
ly"; or some I-incoln, who trembles 
when he remembers that fiod is just. 
They were enthu.iiasts. They lived in 
an age when God seemed very near to 
man. when many a man .Raw vision.s 
an l frit, or thought he felt, the very , 
impulse of God in his soul. To them a " 
StronK' ronviction or a strnnp passion 
was the voice of Gt)d : und why may it 
not have been, and why may it not be 
now His voice when we feel the call of 
duty? They were human; they could 
err. They could speak only up to thMr 
conviction or their knowledge, 
better inspired, some leas so: 

For every fiery prophet ef «|M tinea, 
And nil ttip ynrrad iiiailaiai of the bacdS 
When OimI innde musle tbm tben 

but )<|H>)ik 

His music by the framework atnl tlie cord; 
aad aa thagr felt it thegr have spokan 



**AV*: have li:.'iild > 
prru-lii . .in t-rit, > of 



It 



J.t^:^l cuTrc:it .TiKI' 



r helpful I'nnp two very inif.nrt,Ttit ltnr«: 
irlrrlivr F.tij(li!t:i .^l tlsr p r.tvil .| .y .in*! nf.il 
.VtiMllrri \r.ii I .-vnt stirr lli.it 1 .lull Itlikc 
the h*rt'>iiincn. Th.il V'ft ^i^" cf>n."i!»t of 
Id.isr .s ;i J .lie .ic.*jfiii!fc of i^ntiift w::tk in ArRimclit ami Put.Iic .S^M::l^.ir.,^ r.itticr tt :in 
t»l>.i->!inn an-l N.i'r-ii "n I'lnh^, tie ! i«t two month* ot the ye--*r; hut it'is will 

he tii'.irnive w-irk in ciL-ttirnlar^.- Tifl'tlc S'.ic.ikitlK- Asa (>f rlimiti.it > cvjiet it^irnl. I »ii\c 
alreJtilv liern rtilininn rn' own section in *wn pirt.. Srvi-'il wcci^n ii*.*". allcr ciicli li jil 
herii Kivrn *ever,il nhi.i : f i;n ities in lt:i' Of.il \\'i rk. I orlertil my "lectmn tlic chnii.-f of 
tlicriiL- wiirit cir Tilhlic ^l.tMkitn: wnrk ti.t t'lr rei i indrr of the tern-. The vol e w.is r.c.irly 

trm — two more, I l-elievr. Ixtinf for th« dnl Wurk. T" Mii-ly invscK of ilic reliitive 
mrrita nf the two [il 'n«. 1 have directed each ^roitp al<inK \Vt r^aii of ila own choice^ 
Mv plan for Puhfic .>iic.ikins i* to combine firillwork in Expreision irith toptca, 

dcMtra and ocGMion il a<JilrcMC*. and thua to nan in the tirirt year tbc dcvelafiaaM of 
■tudrni maierial fnr the very iniporunl (unction of PuMic SpaMiiBi Wkile ire wmdd 
not uae tbc masatine errry thne or evenr mttk. I am aurc. (raai lUs jpesf's SSfSriwiW^ 
that it will ittratsh ft large amnnnt of moit helpful material.'* 
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UNINSPIRED rSOPHBCITS 

This does not exclude literarj' con- 
vention!!, of the propfcet^' own composi- 
tion, Riven as illu.istrations. parables, 
visions, put into the mouth of God. 
There is a multitude of threats of ven- 
I i^eance on other nations that we cannot 
' approve, altho put into the mouth of Je- 
hovah, as venomou.s as those in the im- 
precatory Psalms, of which Isaac 
Watts says in hia notee on his metrical 
versions. "1 have omitted the dreadful • 
i imprecations on his enemies" (Ps. 69)} 
and "Rejoicing in the de.-^truction of our 
I personal enemies is not so evan(^li:al 
I a practise; therefore I have given the 
; eleventh van* of this paaha another 
tan" (Pa. 92); and Paalia 187 he 
passes by aotirsly, with othsr paasagas, 
aa not "so well snitsd to Hm spirit of 
the Gospel.'' No ono can belisva that 
God inspired the sadly hnaan impreca- 
tion, "Happy shall be be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones aj^inst the 
stones"; and there are many whole 
chapters of .such curses i- t'n- prophets 
which cannot be read with ediAcation 
tlMgr are VDchiiatiaa, and 
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which I would never wish to translate 
for the instruction of Buddhists or Con- 
fucianlsts. I do not And the impreca- 
tions on Moab and Ammon in Jeremiah, 
or those on the surroundinf; nations in 
the two first chapters of Amos, helpful 
to devotion when read in either public 
or family worship; and I believe these 
"fiery prophets of old time" made their 
faulty music by the rude "framework 
and the cord," and not by the touch of 
the finger and the loving heart of the 
All Father. They were inspired in a 
measure, but I cannot see that it was 
by any such compelling influence as 
saved them from error, whether his- 
torical, scientific, ethical or religious. 
Always our best reason and best sense 
of right, that which we have learned 
from a higher Teacher since the days 
of those Hebrew prophets, must judge 
them, but most reverently, most grate- 
fully, as having been the highest teach- 
ers the world had known, thru whom 
the knowledge of the one true God has 
come down to us; and yet they, without 
us, could not be made perfect. Too often 
they looked on Jehovah as the special 
Hebrew God, even as Naomi bade her 
daughters-in-law go l>ack to serve the 
God of Moab. While a late evangelical 
prophet could anticipate the time when 
all the world should worship Israel's 
God, yet not in the whole Jewish Scrip- 
tures is there to be found a single com- 
mand to seek the conversion of foreign 
nations. 

THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
The present is not a treatise on in- 
spiration. I am merely trying in the 
most succinct way to tell what I be- 
lieve and why I believe it. And I do not 
find in the Old Testament itself any 
evidence of any such inspiration as for- 
bids ua to Judge it, and to accept or de- 
cline its teachings on any .■subject. Most 
of it claims no such inspiration. We 
would never imagine it authoritatively 
inspired if we had not inherited the be- 
lief, first from the Jews of a century or 
two before Christ, and then from the 
writers of the New Testament. The 
three books of the Pentateuch which 
tell us what God said to Moses are 
books of history, and we must judge of 
them by the same canons as we Judpre 
of the speeches given us by Thucydides 
as spoken by other leaders. For myself, 
I believe that these bocks were written 
long after the times of Moses and that 
they are not literally historical. The 
prophetic books are splendid works of 
inspiration, but not of such inspiration 
as the previous Christian generations 
have held them to be. The writers be- 
lieved them.selves to be speaking the 
will of God, and they wrote and spoke 
with authority. They promised good for 
the good and threatened evil for the 
evil, and also for the enemies of their 
nation. They spoke the highest utter- 
ance of their times, not of all times. 
Their teachings were not perfect, but 
they came as near perfection as human 
faculties and human conscience and 
faith could then attain. Their writings 
deserve to have been the Bible of the 
Hebrew people, but there was some- 
thing bettor to follow. 



Imported Novelty 

Dress Cottons 

at McCutcheon's 
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We believe this to be the most exclusive assortment 
of Imported Novelt>' Dress F^abrics in this country. 
It contains many charming designs and attractive 
weaves which are wholly confined to us. 

Our representative was in Paris when war was declared, 
and remained there for two weeks afterward. He was able, 
therefore, to secure the very latest productions of the French 
manufacturers. In many cases only sample pieces of de- 
signs and colorings had been manufactured. 

The collection is really a notable one. It includes 

Embroidered Voiles, Embroidered Net, Embroidered 
Crepet, Silk and Cotton Tisuea, White Colfine, Plum- 
etis. Embroidered Batiste. 

Heavy White Fabrics for separate skirts. 

Ottoman Piqae. 

White Handkerchief Linen with Self Stripes and Checks, 

Printed Handkerchief Linen in all sorts of smart stripes 

on white grounds, plain colors to match. 

White and Colored Dress and Sait Linens, Linen Eponge. 

Japanese Crepes, Shirtings in u)ivvnr(i of one tliousand 
designs and colors, including "Span Silk," a new fabric 
made in England expressly for Jaine.s .VlcCutdieon & Com- 
pany. 

Sam('lcs of any of these lines. exeef<t bordered 
materials, mailed ul^on request. 

Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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WHITING'S 
TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 

They are made from ilie beit 
iclecird slock and arc so pre- 
pared a» to tutve the fin«l re- 
sults ia typewriter wcirk. In 
both quality and finish these 
paper* have the highest degree 
of cicellenoe. The texture and 
aurfacc in the different griiici 
meet every requirement. 
Tliey are n>o»t attrictivclv 
bfixed and are kepi by oil 
£r<t-cUBS stationer*. 
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You Can Weigh 

Exactly What 

You Should 

You can — / L'ttaw you can, 

beviui^ I hive 'r f^.tj }»,000 »o 





•aafiir more— ' vclenilAcftll?. 
Mtuftljy, wilHoul diuffi. in 
tkr pfivacr of tkflir o«b 

rttfiMt, 

You Can Be 

So Well! 

I iHiitil Up yuuf vrulttT*-«t 
Uic wfi«e tlir>e t aTmct**** 

v&Ik »<1 rcUev* wtfa ad- 



NArvsoineai. Torpid 
Ijver. Confttipation. 
lndia*ftiion* Etc. 

^J././ n'i.'". "I wri*'* 

l>a[r>».l«. Ihl* U«% I •tXAU 1^ 
■ml .>ti t I kcl S4j WIM 

Wn't %\\ A*WB aiid wrlU 
a«w for mr UterHllag b««k- 
IftT Y«a trt wfle*me to II. 
II li FREE. Doa'l wtll. mb 
■ir fwgtt It. 
i hi*« had ■ ironilrtfiil 

Irll rou ab-r'Ut it. 

Suaanna Cocrolt 

kivan B«ul*v*rd. Chicago 




The Truth About Poultry 

Get the PacU hj 
Re^iix^BThc 

One- 
*Man 

Poultry 
Plant 

SkimM Miii In « Faras «r SmI Aoap. 
Cmtkta m tw4n paiti: pmti m w tiIhm. 

Br DR* N. W. SANBORN 

REAL worlL, Willi r««] puultrr. on « ml fl^gbml 
fkrm. Tti(« lia ump'e uory ol «ImI h** brrn (km 
by M m*n, ut iarrv'hk« y^.r% ot ftge, toon b(«d attti <iiy 
nJttcAlctl, gculss €Kit ol pr»;t:<;« o4 infvJtctnf, ItuyiKg « 
iniAJIfamloCbe Mil MNiMvt. Ui4 «Mktnc • Kiccnaut thm 
*««imre. Not ottty to Hm mttaf ofl cliiLk.* aod nuuK*- 
m*n« ol ailult loat cnmpCfDclr cover^l. t<M tho hiwtfiNtNff 
kill* I«»ur« of krutt groaWg. vrvn ni«Bf aadtlM pndxK- 
!>:•■ ol milk, ilut Cannut be cm-a|i«l va a ><r«l Urnu Yua 
Ifrl rjfir^t Ucift~rtivly linintl in lifloC. Tk« Uulk abotti 
t^^^Airy w («u*d la aciidl lila oa a oac-nua pouttry tann. 

Yoa Cu Do ihm Same, Book TelU How 

0U& spxciAL orrKa-Th« iwmu 

PuuUfT Pl">t. tn twc-lT* p«r1« ( l>tMk lixiti', and 
llw AiB<nc«n r-XiKry A-d* ouf 
onlrSOat., honk ami A<l*<».jr«. throt r«ara. lor 
oqIt SI'V. U enS«r la Mat •< om*. 
Oor p*pcr t« haadionielr l)t*<<(i«««HL r«arttca1. fKvcmvtvf. 

4nd 11(1 tt. >Uii> nn poolirr nutWrt. I eftSllkhr^l mj. 44 I'S I U 
[•i£r« iTinnttilT 'Cf%.»J*t.t .limiritli* Ir'al JU i>«. "v^uiplc 

AMCUUil rOVlTIIT Airaun. SI7H*^BL.STneMt.N.r. 
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RiiMfii* — Hi-jr. Snm. your mnuth'R o(>pn. 
Riiiii — I kntiw if ; I opeucd it. — I'cnntyl- 
ruNifj I'unch UokI. 




TREITSCHKE AGAIN 

STUDIES of the famous historian 
Ileinrich von Treit«chke continue 
to appear toKether with copious 
extracts from his works. The fullest 
and most careful survey of his writing's 
and opinions which has yet ap- 
peared in English is by H. W. Car- 
less Davis of Oxford University. The 
merit of the book is that it contains 
not only, as other recent books have 
done, a sketch of the man and 
a translation of his most startlinfir 
statements, but draw.s its material from 
all of Treitschke's chief writings and 
thus shows his peculiar opinions not a.s 
isolated paradoxes but a^irainst their 
historic backtrround of events and as a 
result of ^reat chan(;es in the man 
him.self. The extracts chosen do not 
seem to be selected because of their 
sensational character, with the sini^le 
exception that references to Enfrlixh 
history and policy are given at particu- 
lar lenfOh since they would naturally 
be of greatest interest to British 
readers. 

No one can read this full and fair 
portrayal of Treitschkian doctrine with- 
out beinfi: struck time and again by the 
historian's shrewd insiirht into many 
phases of contemporary politics and by 
the skill of his dialectic. But his irrcat 
weakness as a historian was that he 
could not even conceive, much less un- 
derstand, many aspects of the a^ in 
which he lived. Many arfruments can be 
made atrainst democracy, but what is 
to be thuU)?ht of the political theorist 
that could advance a^inst it the fol- 
lowing quibble? 

Th<» very wnrd "dfnmornry" rontsina ■ 
(vnlradiclion ia (pnuH. Tbc uution of ruling 
ini|ilir« llip pxiolrncp of n rlnrw that in 
riil<il : btit If all iirr to nilp, whore is this 
I'laxai to l>e fouud? 

Nor can Treitschke be considered 

more seriously as a philosopher of his- 
tory. He was so preoccupied with the 
superior importance of the state to all 
other human concerns that he pours 
immeasurable scorn upon Richard Cob- 
den for declaring that Stephen.son and 
Watt were more important in history 
than Cesar or Napoleon. What was to 
him a self-evident absurdity pos«ible 
only to a narrow-minded cotton mer- 
chant of despicable Albion, has been 
long a commonplace among all histor- 
ians who have studied the significance 
of the industrial revolution. Even in do- 
tails of fact Treit-tchke is not accurate. 
When he says of the English House of 
Commons that until 1832 "not a single 
member of it owed his seat to the free 
choice of the people," he makes what 
every student of English constitutional 
history knows to be an exaggeration. 



Do you realize how much time you 
lose hunting for your music? 

TINDALE 
Music Cabinets 

Will keep your music in order so 
that you can niid what you want when 
you utinl it. A variety of graceful de- 
signs, beautifully fuiishcd in Mahogany, 
Oak or Circassian Walnut. Prices 
moderate — cash or convenient terms, 
Salisfailion guaranlccd or money re- 
fundfd. 

Made for Shfrt Uufii; 
Album*. I'layer Roll* 
anil J'honogranh Kec- 
uril*. Cabinet iUustratnl 
in fur <KIO ctipics of 
nlir<'t niuxir. S<inip do- 
xiK"* PH|KN-Inlly KUilnblo 
fur uw in »oboi>U — a 
wiinderful timn aaver. 

Cut out this ndvprtisr- 
ment, write your name 
and nddresa in the niur- 
Kin iind mail it to us 
for our illiiKlratrd ciita- 
l-.Rue No. 2.x 

Tindale Cabinet Company 

No. 1 We«t 34tk Strwt. N«w Yorii 




Constipation 

How to Fight It 

Conatlpallon U nun's dfadllfiit «n«my. It fcllb 
morr pcopk than war. |>ntitrnc« and f«mkn« 
cambincd. ll bcfrina »ublljr and cauao CuUlla, 
A|>(>«ndlrltlA, BHffht'a Diac^iac. CancN?r a.nd other 
dre«<l diAVMM. Y«t— Confttipation can be 
nrjr<?dird by rtvadjr atteDtlun to datly habkl». dk< 
and rxiTcbbc. This ia explained in m book by 
Dr. John Hmrvrjr KcIIokk who thus irivca you 
rmiillH of his tr*»atn»*nt of Ihnuannds of cmic* of 
CVmBtlpation durlnv thr> nmrly ft^rty yv»n ht 
hma bcYti EtutMrintrndent of the srrat Battle 
Croek Saniturium, 

Dr. KelloirfT fai the world leader in "Pmrentive 
MfMlirirvr." lie trachea you bow to avoid aiek- 
nvas and stay well continuously. Dr. Kvllonr's 
biH>ks are not dry and technical, becaufM? — -be 
has the happy faculty of makinr his wrilinvs In 
tensely interest inir and no clear and cnncisr they 
can be undcrstotid by anyone. In his book on 
Con»tipation. Dr. Kr1t«>icir tells yuu how to rid 
yourvelf of thi^ afltiction and stay rid of it. The 
hook ia not lanrv — only a little over 12ft pacea— 
bMl lt« cimtentft arc worth many time* the price. 
In bonrd ro^^m. the price (s tl,60 biit, to give 
the viork »»l >e»tprr>td di'<tHbutian. Dr. KelloffK 
has i>crniitt4-d a limited edition bound In librar)* 
paper cover* and. white thcae last, we shall »*U 
llu'm for only $1.00 portas* prepaid. 

Order at once, if you wiah to take advantair* 
of this offer. You tnke no risk sendtnir money 
becnu-e. If you are nffrt entirely aatisfiMt, you 
may return the bonk for prompt refund. Ordrr 
today and set relief from Constipation. Addresa — 

GOOD HEALTH PUBUSHINC CO. 

V2 W. Mai'i Htnnl Kiillk- Crcrk, Michixan 



MANUSCRIPT 

S.iii;,l>le for CLOTH BOU.\'D BDOK i»u«; any 
5(M, ls,oaa worJl and upwirill, carcfulljr read 
and coniiilered WITIIOL'T charge. Publiihcri 
under our imprint and managemrni, A-i itrlr, 
if arccplrd. Cnpv nu»t he forwatded COM- 
PLETE ta wnrnnt rxammation. Roxburgh Pub, 
t"o., Inc.. rWifion. Sf iis. 
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As a matter of fact a few boroughs, 
Nch as Pnatoo, had a wider fnuuhiee 
before the Refonii Bill than after it. 
Tntaehki^ in a wvti, ia rignlfleaiit 
~ I history, but 
«Im have 

it 

Tk» PoStiemt T)umgkt •/ Btimrirh 
vow TVfilwAlw. by H. W. Cartaw 
I Davis. Now York : Clukrics Scribncr'i 

' Sons. K. 

AN INCONGRUITY 

A raovinjr picture novel by E. V. 
Lucas. At first one is startled — then 

disappointed. In its side comments on 
life, sUfTKeslive i>f iiis UL^nal wlunisical, 
Ipi.surely philosophy and in an occa- 
sional quaint chnractpr, Landmark* i.? 
reininiscfnt of the author's previous 
work, but one mis«fs that irrolcvancy 
of fancy wandering at will amonp 
books, people and places that (rave such 
charm to Over Bemcrtuim and London 
Lavender — for cinematic mothods per- 
mit of no diRTei^sion. The sijrnificant 
episodes in a man's life arc introduced 
with movinp picture abruptness as 
detached and isolated scenes from a 
curious imaginative boyhood mer^'inc 
into rather commonplace manhood 
hopeless when judged by the standard 
of entertainment set by the cinema — 
delightful ooly when the author forfTets 
for a monmit his resolve to be modern 
and strays again into those odd, quiet 
byways of thought and life. The book 
is so like Mr. Lucas that one cannot but 
enjoy parts of it, yet so vnlike that one 
ptotaeta at this exchanpp of old ways 
for Bcw« 

L*n4m»Tla. by E. V. I.ucm. Nrv> 
Yorfc: The Marmillan Co. $I.IS. 

PKOBLZKB BEnre SOLVES BT WAS 

Problems of Power, by W. Morton 
Fullerton, of which there has been a 
third printing since 1913, has gained, 
fcgr the o«tb«aak of war, both intereat 
ud tfniiMwi Its author {nterprets 
Uttoiieal CmIs from an imtenational 
■howing the domtaiUQC of 
1870 into a patteni iriiieh 
Joiaa botk to iha paat of Napolaoa and 
Biamarck and to the future o f rather 
to the present time of war. 

•1. 



HISTORY SERVm WITH FOLfnOa 

To the second edition of the very 
valuable survey of Th< Philippinen. 
Paxt and Prrsent, Dean ('. Worcester 
has added a new chapter, criticizin>r the 
present administration's covernment of 
the islands. As a former Secretary of 
the Interior for the l't'.iljp['infs and 
member of the Philippine Commission, 
ha has an exceptional knowledge of the 
various races and he ardently defends 
the policy of the Unltid SlatM toward 
tta Pacific 



Aeeovdliv t* • fMiwe by John Gals- 
wortibf , Mt Smbmd SUB, a Working 
WoHMM'a StorK i> ^ dMUMat against 
BnffHdi dhrviea lawa. The stoiy, eon- 
pOad ftmn c un ta iaaU ana and a Aary 
by Helen Hamilton, is that of an Eng- 
lish working woman unable, despite his 
unfaithfulness and debauchery, to free 
herself from her worthless husband. 
Ite ddaf vahia ia fa xaOeetiBr tha attt> 




An increasing popular demand for a piano 
X\. adapted to the modem home or apart- 
ment has led to the manufacture of two new 
Ste'inways. These are Style M, the smallest 
Steinway Gr.ind. and Style V, of the Upright 

ape. They have the incomparable tone and 
e long life of the most costly Stein way. Yet, 
as a result of the smaller frame and case, en- 
ablins^ a saving in manufacturing cost, they are 
offered at prices lower than ever asked for thia 
supreme piano. They make it possible for 
you to own the ideal piano— « Steinway— at a 
price you would expect to pay for many so- 
called "good" instruments. 

Wt shall he glnd to send ysu, frtt, illustrated Itttrahtrt, 
tviih th* HtuM »/ tht Sttitnuaj iialtr niarttt yea. 

STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
l«7-lt9 East Fourteenth Street, New York 




'$9,000 
t'litluiifl* _ 

_ I'ntrnt** ftDil 

lacntfrL-«. 8«iid rODgb 
f n'i>ort M to patenteblltty. 
Trrtiw*! forMieatoar 

nfv'tnfor«* JattraalR. 

CHANDUZ AOIMMIE, PttMt Atty-i 
'VM.\k-:tm 1077T.St.WwM««»toii.D.C 



TYPEWRITERS 



— »A Portune lo Uta 

«te wmtM vbA kndt ft, Ittlw 

m. a, • B. vwt> t.. 



\j>-\ Bt ihM 



Bt Ih* 

•tr L "» F» 

•4. 

.c. 



tarvktlu' TTp.«HUrtIUtMiiUiu 
•m to (U toltkf tia w M« 

taOMIM <Hlr.r>nOto«U 
an m.AM. 9vn<\ for c.Uk« 




NLT., 0.L 
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WHERE'S THE MONEY 
COMING FROM? 

The childrfn,— the lioust — the butcher »n«l the (jas company — all twed more, and 
more and mure mutif)'. Vciii c»i)'l do any niurc work— and you can'I do any dif- 
ferent work. What are you goinj{ to do t Th«t'« your problem. 
Your annwcr is here. Vou can Ret more money — for less work. When a corporation 
wants t<i make mure money without increavinR its plant it calls in a f^al EHicicncy 
Kngineer- like Harrington Kiiierson. Now — jrou can do tl»e sanw for yourself — (or 
Harrinf^on Emerson has applied the same principles which he gave to 200 corpora- 
tions to jroo, as an individual in the 

Course of Personal Efficiency 

24 Lmaocm— With CbftrU— RAcordft— Dwgrami— CoodsiBMd— ClflAT— 



. iAovIdk too bow lo tbe b«st iciuiti with dhe Icul 
e09rl. Throafth ifhii <ouri-c ilrcidv 5,000 mrn ir« nn 
tlve wvf 10 K<t wlui tkry «uit in ttkc ^uicke*!. ih«rl< 
CM. cuieit wiv. Tb< Treuairi tA che btcx^x tKMd 
kou»e in itie Noriliwcu koai* «vrry dar — in 

»slb*>r Ib Nrw York Aor* (wl<e «• mu^h wOfk and bat 
mote ilmc lo act ih«( wotk — » 9««ic olftcui »ftvc« bli 
Stale V5.1XJ0 do nnr Wt>. 

TYic EAiirncy Moirmeni h«« ■w«pi che world be rule 
ll ti>« btouthi lo ntrn wbo \*w eA wa* itui i new 
Ittbl la ts(.cr»*. Olticr nidnai bsv* pfoAlrd — ftlhei 
niiioni mfcr lb« iw>it of their tim* tad tSirlr Islmti 
«— ^01 we i» tbit country— wH*i our kbnumli'iK "*ilth, 
bivf tKcn ptodisal with u[ai«1 i«*oar<r«. villi men- 
til re»o«iceft, wtib line. Now we mail nop and 
icoriinize. 

kx\A a^fi It ll Ibe MWiAaal who muit vvorfsn- 
Ice biHMrlt. Keciuie it \% be wbo li it Gbc i>i«f« the 
irouble. Lei The £mei«oe Couiie tcich to>« lo con- 
»crve yoor bf«iai, your time— — loe cfae*e ■!« roar cap- 
ital — joU a«muaer and nuehlnefr are che capital 
of a lacuitf, l^aro hi Inve*! theA fiihi. Tbeie'ft 

mote COIolrg to ygti out ">* UlC 0<1 k. Uct 



Take the 




Ihc xmanry arid re«t and mLim you onchl to have. 
Yqii wan t work lo^tof— rtHi'il work ifn. Voa are 
loll of onoied r£>rrct' CuniMct roapTnr people an4 
ciirP<^p)E. Tbr lHou«i»d ind oav Ibiaci lo do-— 
ibe 4uick de<itioai-'iht tipidilr of itic city maft'i 
lile bewilder the coentrr man. A day ia New York 
la * lerror. B»i five him a yeai bi tbc city and be 
will keep the pace ai well at any one. He ttIM %t\ 
ten timea aa mucb out ol bimaelf — and be won't be 
wuikknf any liAidef. Tbat'i what EAelrscy will do 
lot you who are already In the city. || will atlvne 
you to a n«-w (ail — a new xrtt and map— a*d thin£l 
will l^ap alone vfaetc ihow ibo crawl. 

Tbeae pclnclplei ate mi ca«uat idea* of Mr. Emer- 
foe'i. Tbey are the tcientlht: prtALtpIri he ba» 
deveIo(>ed la lo«ty yeaii •! aiudy. He ha» applied 
ihen in Over 200 faclorlci, railroad* a»d o4ber oi> 
(inlxaiiooi. They art ttudlrd by other Bffciency 
Kniinefti In America, EaxlanJ. Fraace, Germany 
and other rountrlei who biye Iearne4 then fsoB 
C»er»oa. Hii bi^ w lanizaiion in Sew Yoik — (be 
haj 4D kiiiitantk) baa taught Efftdrncy to aiccl 
OkilU aad railroadi, ia<ioric« an4 pobUthci*. 



R«Tlaw 
of R<tUw» 
90 IrvUi PUcf 

Send we particvli 
abooi yooi courte in l*<r< 
aoniL EAciency and Siory 
of Eoaeraon, 

Name 

AdJrrti . . 



It*i too Hg to eiplain — too new and too vlut. Send 
the (oupM) lor ih* ^i-fi IcaMiD Folkiw lia |»- 

Fi^«f I A««/\n attuciloe*. Then il you Icel yM.wark eaiirr asd KCt 

II SI L^UUIl bijKrr letulia — you can bate ihr wbole covrar. W« 

L.^,.& ^KAV*n« irrn the |temcti4oui riTrcia of Ibii ooe leMoa. 

v-V " lUHJUl WlOiyV wc have betore ui the Irtf r o( the «■ who aaya it 
■ "woke him up."^-ihe letter o* the man wbo taja he 

^^4^^!^ wa« on the vrong road lod tbli InvoA aet him rifht. Vl'e know ihii'a ttfcy we're 
[lAd to give yon itaia leaaoo liee— lo you can be act on the risbi way wliho«i 
loiv of none. 

Now — loday— irifcd tnli covpon. Vou can't have laal week'i mlniaiea 
'^^^^ hack — hot yoo can aiill uie neit week's iichi. ScJid thu coupon now. 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 

30 Irving PUce, New York 



Books in Religious Education 
for 

TEACHERS IN TRAINING 

The pr(Mf*« id made atlraclive 
by B frcbuljirly adaptation of 
Blereoirrupliir pliotop-aphy. 

For information a»k 

THE UNIYERSmf OF CHICACO PRESS 

S7S1 ELUS AVENUE 
CHICACO. ILL. 



CrI U* lU-t RelUac 

THE "NEW MAKE 
CHRIST KINB" 

Pr r. E. <i. . lU Pr W. n 
Plr.|. ni»"U. I'r. 11. W MiHii!!!, 
Dr. M II. I liMisn-lfKioUicr 

The Latest, Boat 
and Most Popular 
Hymn Book. 

ai Mj BTTttn in Ihit Book 
iif«0«m. A:I the Beat Old 
nvarit. Htduvl^ TIm Bm( 
StmOvmitht Hrnuu. 

Tteotd '•K«ki. O. r I .t K I uir" 

WK. UM mOftt IM^UlAT Culm 

book oatbv isauiuA, and tlw 
W otw If IwUvr. Baa* Ift. 

The Glad Tidings Putu Co. , UkesM* Bldg.,CMcigo, IIL 





tude of the intelligent, 8«Lf-respecting 
poor toward well-meant "meddling." 

Ml tl.25. 

BKICra FOR DEBATE 

A vast and imposing array of argu- 
ment]; and facts Katherine B. Judson 
hb.i assembled in the latest of the De- 
baters' Handbook Series, Government 
Oufiiership of Telegraph and Telephone. 
Both Po.stmaster Generals Hitchcock 
and Burleson have recommended tho 
public acquisition of these communica- 
tion lines, while each year the further 
advance of regulation brings the ques- 
tion into increasing imminence. 

While Plal», N. Y. : H. W. WIWo 
Co. 11. 

Om IWCBIAL AMBITIOira 

J. M. Kenneday is an English writer 
of long residence in North and South 
America, and his Imperial America 
deals with the imperialistic influence of 
the United States on the politics of the 
world. His conception of American poli- 
cies and his attitude toward "peace- 
mongers" are of the greatest interest 
at this time. 

Jame* Pott. tl. 
"D017BLE Ton, AVS TBOVBLE" 

The recent off.springs of Mary John- 
ston's brain, tho strong, have been 
rather too gruesome to be quite healthy, 
and the same characteristic stamps 
The Witch. The superstition and sor- 
cery of England in the time of James 
the First lends dramatic and pictur- 
esque material a-plenty to the author's 
fertile if somber imagination, which 
is handled for the most part depress- 
ingly well. 

Houvhion MUBin Co. ll.AO. 

MODEBNiznia PAin.-a teachdios 

Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller's devotional 
spirit and easy style give his volume on 
Paul'a Metnage for Today an impres- 
sion of intimacy and application to 
every-day experiences not usual in ex- 
positions of the life and letters of the 
great apostle. Each chapter is based on 
some significant experience or utter- 
ance of Paul and is full of wholesome 
counsel and exhortation. 

I>or>n. %\.'U. 
WHEBE THE HEIPTKO KAMI) 18 KEEOED 

Peter Clark MacFarlane has told of 
Tkote Who Hare Come Ruck, eight 
true tales of criminals regenerated. 
Without prejudice or false .lentiment, 
and with little dramatic effect, the au- 
thor shows a sympathetic understand- 
ing of men and habits in the world of 
lawbreakers that may well serve to 
others as a guide to these miich misun- 
derstood unfortunates. 

LltUr, Brawn. tiM. 

KAirSAS MEATOW LABX8 

Sitntlowcrii is a book of Kansas 
poems collected by Willard Wattles and 
illustrated with sunflowers and ban- 
nered corn by Ivan Schuler. Various 
poeti sing the praises of Kansas in 
ditTorent keys, but they unite in their 
enthusiasm for the prairie state. 

LawKiurr. Kama*: WilUrd Wattltt. 
A FBENCR AWALTST 

From pending divorce suit to recon- 
ciliation, from empty beauty to true 
womanhood, and Henry Bordeaux finds 
ample scope for dissecting emotion in 
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SCHOOLS 



ELOCUTION 



(^■l I nai Ktvc yrni LESSONS t:> MAU. 
^Mj^^Ba an<t iriuh yti the Art ot PabHc 
'^I^^El SpmUiic, DruMlie R—Ahta -'n^ 
^^^^B I Fntfirtainli^ £locuttDn wili molco 
^^^ll H'" (""IxiUr kod cam yon money. 

Wi'.hmy IcMOns motben can Icaifa 
thrir ChtUrvm tu Rveit*. Only tb« 
^^^^ bi"^t Ijtrmturc tauKht. t( you cannot 
go Bway to •cht'Ol. thi" 1« yfi:r cpporiunilv. S<m<l 
4 cent stomp (ur Sunyle lUiMtrmtMl RecUataoo* 

THE DELSARTC COURSE IN EXPRESSION. 

Dept. h. 26.13 W. Grimd Blvd.. l>-.roit. Mictai 

ABBOT ACADEMY 



A S(W (or ClrU. AXDOVER.MAU. 




ROGERS HAli SCHOOL (URLS 

l^wmW. MaaMchuMtta, 30 mlntit«a from 
Mil* OLIVE S rJUISONS B. k.. PriKlpal 



HARTFORD f;^ 



THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 



CndttU* Iritewsblpi, b«th toc- 
Bartfbrd Sefaciol or ItcllBioiiii P»dAcocyt tralstng 

Suniby Stkod «*3 (Mho ky wurkrr*. 

Hertford Sciiool of MiMloDa^ fining (c« iurHru *^nrkM. 
AMrtm X. W. JAOOBUS. Doan of awzuoAry 
Hartford, Oddd. 



Berkeley Scliool 

Boarillnfi ami Dny School for Boys 
7Sd ST. and WEST END AVK . NEW TOXUC 
STM YEAR 

Offen btMnllai popll* til Uw vctimtliwt and •octal aH- 

Thofnuirti («Tparwtaa lor coUcgt, taJcatlAL tLltuvk, bud- 
M«« gortn^tM M»irmte», Abtolutdf^ MaJciaKlcu 
ti6c aq^kprnant sad cwrtcntuaL 



t&/HY IMPEHEL HEALTH «r oorf ilrli ^r c«n- 
^* lipemcci in iiAltr in^ mperbeatcd kIomI loomi, atiil 
eipoaatc to Mvcre vcai^it wbeo ai 

ROLLIMS 

Ft«rifk's Ol<Ui«CoU««« At Wlator Park 

llkty can H«c mi ol ioori, and liav«beii Innranloaand csr«, 
al Icit cott than hone? CoUcff. Aodcor. Mu«lc. Ei- 
pntikin. An* ■usiMii'^eariii. '■u""^-!' ttrRinBtnicB, 
■Ihtrlict. Prci. W. F. SLACKVIAN. F'li 1> . M. I> (i)l>«r- 
lia. Yak. Coiwli. Beiilo). Relet lo iMta M, Tr 



CAUPORNIA. LoaAacelea. 
CAIJFOKNIA HOSPITAL 

^hmi /hr JVMrter. TWn ytan lairalnc Vw »• 

*njtf la C*Manila'« hrMilkil titr. Mr^Ur^i. SurgVaU Maietolrv. 
Eye aail l>epKrtmeut«. lU^itfralcit buuklrt lr«w, Wriir Mf>J* 

•datliad la a two raart' ocutm. 



' The University of Chicago 



HOME 
STUDY 



tn addiiton tn rnMlent 
work, off «r« *!•» inatruc- 
doo by corraapocKlcnca. 

For dalallad In. 
lornaUoa adJmt 



-JtJY«r U.WC.iDt».l(1Cfck»««J1l. ■ 




AVRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 

• ' A 1 . ■ 1 • 1. I. „ 



1MB NOME COmtCSMHOKMCC SCHOOL 



SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 



I plrna ' — no "eeM I 

toll ««f rlrl.™ BMM. fl»», — < MI. »U0 < lIKBKsroJ If. 
UCk MKVOUI, «tl AitrxlMnf DiilMmc. < hw-afo. III. 



imUA Udm"— no "•bodlDC" — 50 "w«^<4 



The Awakening! There is, however, a 
restraint even in the intense introspec- 
tion which is rather effective in spite 
of cumbersome translation and the 
hackneyed theme of marital infelicity. 

E. p. Duttoo t Co, tl.S&. 
EXPLORHrO TRZ KOOM 

An excellent, simply written popular- 
ization of what science knows about the 
moon is A Day in the Muon, by the 
Abbe Th. Moreux, a French a.stronoraer 
of some distinction. Without any fanci- 
ful absurdities to repel him, the reader 
really experiences the novelty of a vi.<iit 
to the jovial old man in the sky. 

Sioka. ti. 

rissT covsiH TO Mas. WIOOS 

That cheery, optimistic philosopher 
Martha is pood for the sou]. She is so 
satisfyingly human, and Martha and 
Cupid is as full of wit and common 
sense as Marthn-By-the-Day. Julie M. 
Lippmann has created a rare character 
who manafres an ordinary world in a 
most extraordinary way, makinK and 
finding^ a deal of fun in the process. 

Henry Holl ft Co. II. 
RIXIOIOM Df THE OPEif COUKTRT 

No other institution presented a bet- 
ter point of approach or formed so fa- 
vorable a center for the forces of social 
betterment than The Rural Church 
Movement. Professor Edwin L. Earp, 
as one of the leaders and earnest stu- 
dents of the movement, writes with au- 
thority upon the theme. His volume is 
excellent in its optimism, sujnirestive- 
ness and clean-cut presentation of facts. 
A dash of humor and sturdy common 
sense attract as well as edify the 
reader. 

Methodist Hook Coaccrn. It cents. 
A BAWTBOKin: BIOOBAPHT 

A painstaking, readable biography 
is The Life and Geniuit of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Frank Preston Stearns. 
Some few minor errors of previous 
works are corrected, but its critical es- 
timate of nawthorne's work discovers 
nothing new. Interesting on account of 
the author's compari.<ion of the New 
England novelist to the great colorists 
of painting. 

Btdccr. (Z. 

sEsvnro Rig fellow mot 

The late Pre-iident of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
.Missions, Samuel Billingg Capcn, was 
a layman whose distinguished services 
in missionary' organization and admin- 
istration entitled him to high honor. 
But in his later years, as his biog- 
rapher. Rev. Chauncey J. Hawkins, 
points out, his other interests were en- 
tirely submerged in a world call for 
Christian ministrations and ideals. 

Pilgrim Pnu. tl.2b. 

EXFLAnrnro the paeables 

Rev. R. M. Lithgnw has collected 
into a modest volume on The Parabolic 
Goitpet a number of very suggestive es- 
says, setting forth a synthetic scheme 
of Jesus' Parables, their theologj' and 
s>'mboliBm as well as the development 
of Christ's doctrine found in them. The 
book is judicious, thoughtful and con- 
servative. 

Serlbnen. tl.tll. 



Tear it^out when 
attended to 




The 

Robinson 
Reminder 
WUl Tell Yea IntUntly 

Don't tnist imponani enpageni«ni» or 
valuable ideas to nieniory or an ordinary 

rnita t>ni>k ft: rd wiilk old noir». V»t the lUtbknica 
RcMindrr which ptrirt*vt voir <'rt<# neiea. 

Th«Kotirn»on Rmindcr ciin»l*ia o| a petiatiittd 
pad ol coapon«d »ke«ti. sU ouront to • ftte- en- 
cloicd in a handaomc Black tvirhrr cive (^M >n. 
wide l>ir in. lor.x). viib ■ ro(l>(t for ho^kti( 
cial paperi. Yog OMkc eicti D<otr on ont ol ihr*e 
coapoai and ai fooa ai It kai <eased lo b< of v«-ur, 
roa tear ihe cMpoo otii and chtow U away. No u»r- 
Icat Riaiter b ktpt to bide ibe txher Poie%. 

RcAinder (oaapCrie wicta eiiia pail. pa«u»aLi *or 
SI. IndWkdaal nanrf In (old, IV. etifa. Send 
trrniHansr al out iltk and wc « iM tend Reminder 
00 mo-ry buk tu«raotcc. 

lOMNSOM MFG. CO.. BDT. D. WESTHU. BASS. 
AffwaU Wanted 



"HOME-MAKING. THE NEW PROFESSION" 
It a M0*Ba3v iltuatnied tunil^oi>k: it * fkbb. Cookrtt. <i^, 

l»rallh, ilitlilTrn ; ho^rnf -Mi^r .' ' mt-ft .^irnt* (OUftet. }■<»* 
fc^.inr TTjt hK mil tH-v lK-tn. 

imnam iM d Hat t S29 Wal CM SU Oku*. K 



SCHOOL INFORMATION 

CDCir rjt3io»iD«idi Sc^.....a^-*■ lo If s. 

uu«o lix lUi <.lIuu4.. Wr>/«lMllliClll KHOOir IttOCllllOI 
IM2 Tlati KIdi.. ■•« Tort, or IS42 Miiog:o Iw»ll. Omeii* 

BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 

JNl). W1LI.IA.MS. Inc.. flrMiif Foiin.lrr. i50 W. 
Klh St., N. X. Wrilii tat Uliulraled IxioliU't. fre*. 



WHAT IS*" WILL DO 



The nnle iMtlef ol ISa la sump* wHl brinff you ttie 
Wadarliar i>»gekaontiuL Th< ^at h Wadar It »n tU ttiai*d 
««cklT. p-iba^lM^j ftt th* NktiAD * L^ntAi. lor N &tl'>a ;« pa- 
pet ll*u lit »<-• all the br til th« wi>iUJ ai)*l ihAtedli (h« truOi 
ao-l oalrt^etruthl a<>«iu ha 2.'d ye«t. Tlila papa* fiUa tbt bfl 
wtiV>ut ^mptTtaf lh« purve; tt coM»biil}lay««(. Uyoa «aal 
lo kr«^ {xivtfril <in «tuj l« gatiitf i>tt in ths wisgldi altWIcaatas- 
t^a-te ol Lriie or imvtvr-r. this U tout m^oa. Ilfoa WUl ■ pa* 
t»f r to rour >t omv wMrKli alocera, rwlUUf. e«tVfBlaln|r>whols> 
tome, t * PwMafliatfar U yjurx. If f on woulitappffifriale a pa* 
r*T whi<-h putt nvfrrlhinif cW.i1v. IaJHt. Itriady \m% Ulaal 
U»t. Sm»(1 u«ty i_v t.t ^how thkt yrni mirfitllka aticlk apapar, 
kR'l wlllaeii'] U*« ^aUifladarcin prntnTina » w^ehaTtTta 
i:<--ln«*i antrep*irw».I.m'.tAr«-irb lKtia,rr«t InKawFtteada. 
V A.Mr.., TlwPatMladwr, Max M, iM— If, P.C J 



THE INBEPEXDENT WZEKLT, 
IVCORPOaATED. 
Tba antmal in4H*tlni; of tti<* atnTkholcIrr* Of TiM 
Iniji-tMr-udrDl W'-'-klT. Ii»i.-»r|»»raif«1, w lit ht-M 
nt ih«« <iin*^* fif l^#^• ri«rr»oratI(»€i. HO Weal Knrlirtb 
■lo^'t. Homnirh <if SlanhaHaii. CUy of NVw Y<irk, 
"II Tui-ailajr. Kt-IirjarT 2, IftlS. at clfTi-fl o'clock 
In ttx" f«ri*ihW)n. fi>r tbi» rlt-rllon of <llrrr1ora apil 
'•If I h<- trn naar t |on •»r aurli fart li*>r tiuatwaa u 
uiaf l»ro|M-rt]r n>mr> tN'fori* Chr miftlns. 

VRKprmr K, niCKINJ^N. Rrrrrtair. 
luted. Nitv \.rL. Jatiaarr IttSA. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

"\Vc have hrrn ii?«!nK Th* Indcpcn'lenl 
for srveni y<-.ir« tia Supplementary Read* 
inc miilrr for «iu FfrFhmen ai tlie oprn- 
iiiit of the reur. It is a roixJ thini fi>r ihr 
Fretthmen to have ftomethinK at hand to 
trail which ia worth while, when they are 
sway from their hnmes. Snmetimes we 
uoe nuntl>CT» of the [tertotlical for cIam work 
in various wav?*. Perhaps we may use an 
jirticle na an illiiitration of MiTne point we 
•Tc diKctiMinK in the Crtmp<»»iiion work. 
Si metintcft we have ana1y«r<i nml sMwnnTtef 
written. 'Generally wc u« the "Stnry of 
fl»r Week" for cUia dtwiifcision *4it>i the pur- 
p<t'r of ffiviriK the men **tti-r rr.< riitiR in 
Oral ExprcMnn and independent thinking 
on Current Kvent* of importance.** 

Stnd for f'arrf>f\'ft for Engtish TtcckerS 

THE INDEPENDENT 
119 Waat 40ih Straat. Now Yorfc 
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INFORMATION ! 



The Independent invite* inquiries from its readers, and will iladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or Dusiness; the 
best hotels, large and nnail ; the best routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
trips by land and sea ; tours domestic and foreign. This Dcp.irtment 
is under the supervision of the BKKTHA kfli-NlR IKITEL 
BURKAU, widely and favorably known bcc.insr of the pcr'.nnal knowl- 
c<Igc possessed by its management regarding lintels cvcrywlirrc. Officfs at 
iltitcl McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street. New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
ban Frandno, CtL. where personal inquiry mav be made. Address 
ini|iiiries by man to INFORMATION, The Intfepcndent. New York. 



A 



CALIFORNU 19i.i. , ; 

TralM t<:ng III I -n ^- I AUfUU. 

DELTA Toinui 
m W—tm4 aUc. WuUwtoa. D. C. 



Tour to Sontli America 

Sail from New York Feb. 17. 191$. Thr« 
month*. Smalt partr. StaA far Itnierarr. 
KOWIN- C. ATONSON 

itj Nort*; ntli S:,. rhil.nlrlptii.i 



•*FXX>RIOA BY SEA" 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON ... auj» mamm* trip 
M . iSTM BmuMI Irtp 



trip 

Includiiig ncab and Matcnem fcertk. 
PiM Meimcrs. neit tenkm. 

AutooulMlM carried. WirclfM. 



BOUND THE WORLD TOUKS 

^■^A m' m tm marwT, MMMt, onimi, 

■ B PMiMmma. Japan, 

■ ^^FH ■ aUSTIIAUA, M«W MA> 
W^Sk. H H >-<MD. ItMHrf tVwM Tflpa 

O ■ ■ —< Wl M arT* 



TAt. •. n. CO. 



Basic Efficiency 

To keep working you muit kaap well 

Without hrahfa. othrr efficiencx is imnoMiblc, 
How to krci> well xK\^HoHt infi. throufh (orm- 
tnii natiiiul htallli babila, ia lauabt in Gooo 
lliuiLrii — a pwkct onsoalne iaaoed monthly for 
b'ny mm. Not drT and techni cal but inlawely 
intrrriitinK .inri milr iinderMood. $1 • jmt aatO 
Marrh ji«t. iQii -.(fier that data, $a a yar. 
Sample copy KKKE. Addrofl — 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
M2 W. Maia SlrMt Baltla CiMk, MfeWaaa 




A Spot Like This— 

Ski«<i>f ari hini: iiKli.jo— asnow-w hitebem h, 
.nvept by a '.iiiphirc si-a. A pl.ico wlicrc 
Winter is one loiiij June — the f limatc »ui- 
passing that of Egypt or th« Kivieia. 

Sports? Jov«|ycii Surf Bathing, Tcnnio, 
Coif, Ponr Kadng* Fishing all WiMer 

lung in 

A touriit Reaoit? By no means! Just a lit- 
tle tropic colony, with a great big welcome 
for Winter visitore. Three days from New 
V'ork— fifteen houm from .Miami. Kla. Fur 

sti-ani>.hip anil Riilrouil ratis R.iytiiond 
(t Whitiimil) C'i>.. rhii>. Cmik i Son, or 
AA Mr. Foster, Local .•\):<^nts. 

For bowrtifai boo bM writ* 
Bahamaa Cwf ant Aaaat 
Sate 110. 309 FiMi A**,. Naw Ywk 



MEET ME AT THE TULLER 

For Value, Sorvica. Hona Coolorta 



■rr . T , - v.* » • « • ( 
NEW 

HOTEL TULLER 



Takt H'eodwiiri eur, gtl aw ^iomu Amrnut 

ABSOLITTELY HREPROOF 

200 Uow. ftltitf ktli. II H Itaili. U.M »| DnOM 

2.00 100 •• •* 

•>•..• 2 jj 4 „ .. .. 

• •• ■• 3.00 to 5.80 •• «.M " " 

Total 600 O.jf.n/r A'r.a<na 

Ail AbaoJuloly Quial 

1W* Flaan— Af Mil* Nnr Oaltit Cifaa mmt 

" ■ - OikattllmUart* 



HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOUL, HOT SPRINGS^ N. C 



Opaa aU 
WHtt /or butklH. 



100 

H. w. ross. I 



EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION BOX 

CONDUCTED BY 

BDWABD BABLB PUBINTON 



INOIKNDCMT EFFlillKNCT 



Quettiont on health, work, btuinets, 
home and everday life will be mutoered 
hy Mr. Purinton. thru the Queation 
llox or by pertonal letter. Pleaee con- 
fine queationa lo one theet. When book*, 
inatidtttoiM, manufacture*, and other 
ttUt to tfiekncy are mentioned, thtff 
are net moMaanly tndomd. The Ser- 
vice, htkig m t haH i ig hmu » of informal 
ttom, W WI I a m «• rM{|Mmi6iiay fvr 
othtn. 

IL Mr. M. F.. Lona bM. 1 mi tM that 
my •Uleiney ia itrwtlv hapaM kp mU o n 
■I 'In innrti mm wiMalt. Kindly kt ai* ba aw ka«r 

Then la a great dlffprmfi' betw«>«B nrff- 

i-.inr<imiBni"!i« iind inn<ilt. If you wpre 
n iill.v <-"ncpit<Hl. you wimli) ni>t iisk lo be 
I'urcd of Dim^l. Your biiudwritiuK "liowa 
that roa an anpemraaitiTe ; nnd mnuy a 

gmaMl who fMln thinip* more i1<M>|ily nnd 
nrtjr than his npichbom i>4 ctiMix'-il bv 
them with miii-f'il. irrit:ibilit\ . lunl.'. -t 
Home other munifextatiuu uf ■ tiiKb-Klriiiic 
nature. Ia your cnndltioo a moral faUinitT 
Or la it a pbymral. m ratal or payrhle tpn- 
ilpncy? Oet this matter rienr in your own 
iiiiu(j. 

AmonK the i-iirp« for iwlf-ewnwioiiKtiriw 
are th<'«' ; :i hiiMt <>f vigoroua out-ilo«r 
(amen or rxm ixi-s, which taken the Mo»tl 
from your bruin nnd puts it in your arm'< 
and lepi ; a •wheme of rharitable work or 
fiorial M'rvi.,. nmli-rtnkina, whereby yiiu 
lire niiiil'' iiHTi- 1 .piivioun of Ihe liven of 
utbvm the ill iiiid |HHir nnd needy, tben^ 
(ore Iran conaeioua of your own : a ainrera 
deaire to underatand nnd ple!iiM> nnd t^ioper. 
nte with your iiawwiiiii-s. In >i<'lioiil or liotne 
or b\i?jim*Hx ; n onrfful iitt»'iiti"»ii to iln'H.s 
iiud iiprMiual ap|ieurHUi-p in geucrul, tbnt 
> ou miiy wear. «lo or nay notbiac peculiar 
to Httraot pMiple'a noticp. 

Thi' Kli>i-«>r ('oiir«r in Public Si.i-nkinf 
iiiiulit iii<l villi ill i-orriN'linit tli<' wi iikni sw. 
Write l-'uuk and Wasnalla. :t>t yourtb 
Avenue, New York (^ty, for portkoiafa 
of thin rourae. Boxing IcwMMa, or , 



u»e of the puKUng bag, 
your BenaibHiliaa wMla hardmiig your 

mondea. 

it. Mr J. M. B . Iiion. '1 am a «>IW«* aw- 
drnt. Whrn I wxi tAkiriir tiitfh achool work my 
i,'n«di<3i *vri- iL.ich Ik-Mim than they are now. 

I have 1), vfr tisi^i r.,ilMicrM. or anythinfr of that 

n.ltnrr; t ill hiiM' it '.'ii ili- In v tn Ih- intt-miMTHt*- 
ir fUtint: anil nm U't-innirii: t'l Ihiiik tht-rrin lif^ 
Kiiiip 111 nn triiMV.U'. I am determined if poaaibfo 
to KFt -it '1.1 f.K.i thl« matter dnrtaa «nea- 
tion. uMi tilt) o iiiiv ■!> try anythina that wotiM 

help mc- What tlo > i ii advise*" 

A'oiir Kiimit'M' IS t>t-<<lHtli1> inrri^'i. Koiwl 
Ilea at the hnMi.'< of phyKirul. cuentul uiid 
apiritual (trowth ; yet in moat ralleffca the 
aubjert in entirely ntitle*^^!. and the typ- 
ical "hnah hoiiw" proviiiing iiIIhrwI nutri- 
tion for rolli'gi- MliiiU'iits wmiM vmr the 
■wret temper an<l friixtnite the inner ma- 
MuKfvt aa aatrirh. How do I know? Be- 
rattar I ate the nncodly atulT strred la a 
eollfga "fVof— atid wiiH Mived by a mir- 
acle, tn tril the nwfiil tale. Nibblea and 
"feeds" and "apreHdn" and Koulashes, and 
Nnai'kH nnd dinnera and banquet* calorot 
thia in a culleKP town, where people ara 
aupiHwed Il> tixp their braina, tempta one to 
nail what collf|te« are for. 

Never mind — .vonr taak ia to atraiirhten 
out yoiMM'lf. And when you do it in aplte 
of your surruundingB. you will deaarve all 
the aMM« crcdil. 
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Why did you not tell uii what ind when 
and where and how yitu i-at? Ix'urn to ifive 
cuDcreIc, material facta, in your IcClrrs to 
the Service. Vou could not apead your «um- 
roer vacation more protitably than with a 
few books on diet, and a large determina- 
tion to master and apply them. I)ut you 
abould have stated where you will be, nod 
whether you c«n carry out n new dietetic 
reitime. 

Yuu may well study the books of Horace 
Fletcher oo diet and meutiil attitude : the 
publixber is Frederick A. 8toke« Conipaoy, 
443 Fourth Av«nue, New York City. A 
bfiok by Bernurr Macfuddro. Fanting Hy- 
dropathy and Uxcrchc. would n-venl xomi- 
new facts for you to |>«ader. Write I'hyni- 
ml Culture I'ublishinfc Corapiiny. 04ft 
Hroadway, New York City, for descriptive 
leaflet. My book. The PhiloMophy of Fatt- 
ing, based on a thirty-day fast which I 
took some year* bko for scientific purivoses, 
might give you a new conception of the 
functions of food. The Inst edition of thl« 
book is now exhausted, but a new one is 
planned for the near future ; if ready be- 
fore summer, notice will be sent you. 

We congrntulate you on your wisdom 
and your power of self-annlysix. both of 
which are unusual in a young man of your 
age. If we can help you further, let us 
know. 



t%. Mr. 3. J. H.. Wuhinrton. "I un ■ younic 
sfteclslty HAlciimAQ. How can I euUlvste that 
winntnii pemonsl style — thst breeiy almoaphrre 
or frivndty ii<i<lm« which turns many a trick 
that nothina else can T How can I develop tlvMe 
macn«<ic ouaHtlea that win men and favon*? 
How can I learn to unfold that roaric iliill of 
inatantky and favorably adjuatinr myaclf to all 
kinds of paopk with whom I dul?" 

You don't want advice — yoo want Alad- 
<11n'» I^amp. Moreover, we are not in the 
husinewi of "turning tricks," Tour letter 
does not sound to me wholly sinceri" — 
pardon me if I misjuilge you. Why do you 
want to win "favors" from nnybfidy'' Are 
you a roan — or a beneficiary? The imjtor- 
tant thing. In salei^ninnship or any other 
line of endeavor, is not style but siibstnnce. 
Would you buy a gingham coat, even tho 
cut in the latest style? No more will .your 
luitrons buy a gingham substltule for hII- 
w«n| salesmanship. 

However, the Shelton 8cho<il, Cunther 
Building. Chicago, may tell yon how to be 
a better salesman — first by teaching you 
right principles. And William K. Tonne. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, cimid send you a 
list of modern books on iM'rvonnl mngtieti?>m 
nnd the psychology of salesmanship. 

Among the ingredients of your "mngnctic 
personality" are these : An overflow ing 
supply of health nnd buoyant niiiniiil spir- 
its; a close personni nttention to the details 
of dress, and immaculate care thereof : a 
choice of the salesproduct that you know 
to be the best of its kind In the world : a 
thoro knowledge of the product, and com- 
plete faith in the service it will give; a 
iiecret. systematic stiKly of your so-called 
"rivals" in the field — not to imitate or rob 
th<>m, but to avoid their blunders : a regu- 
lation of your meal hours so that when 
you interview a roun .vour brain will be 
full nnd your stomach empty : a habit of 
nnfailing optimism that prompts you to 
smile gracefully at apparent defeat ; and a 
sincere desire to give a little more than 
you get, with some real pernonal ser\ic« 
thrown in for good mensurt. 



24. Mr. G. R.. HMsschusetts. "Would ll be out 
of yoar line to tell nw whether the Dickaon 
Memory CourM Is all that the founder* claim 7" 

The Service doe« not pass on the merits 
or demerits of any aid to Kfficicncy. Noted 
thinkers have endorsed and (iraisttl tlie 
l>icksi>n (^(urse. The fact of its being ad- 
vertised so extensively, nnd of having Ih-- 
come an established Institution, argues on 
the side of its value to subscribers. We 
would recommend that .vou obtain particu- 
lars of all IXHiks or murses nn similar linet, 
and make a tboro comparison of woim*. aim. 
and probable beoeflts. Then us*- your own 
judgment. 




-3P 



*lhe Far West 

\yanteyou; Europe doesnlf 
See your own Countrj) now 

On youp "Santa waV'fo the 
^ Panama Cxposifions visit 
Gcand Cany on o^Affpa and^bsemife 

Four trains a day. including Cali/bmia Limifod 
TTk Sanfa Fe dg -?iixe (exftayare) weekl^in winter 

On t»j»«»riiall Mivd >»>u, o-r Fftnaxo C>E><»itton> 
■ nd CmitfOfm (rams ^der». ^ 

' . W J.BLACK.Fte»)alfr1t<blta«M 
Alchuoo Tiiptha C imtt U ItiMy, lew S«l«a7urkai% 

"j^S ;5mI6 ^ one fWQ' 
Panama Exposifions 
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LET'S LIVE 

iM THE BIG PINE WOODS 

m HEALTH COMFORT.irs PLEASURE 

PINE TREE INN. LAKEHURST. N. J. 



SHORT - STORY WRITING 

torn, uii] wrjtiaic <if tKn Kk,>rt Hiorj tautftit by Ur. 1. 

TH« iiKHE cuaai»rii«iir>(« w uuul 



rO» SAtE rOH PASTITIOK FARMS In Nor 

toway C.Hintr, V«.. ii. ir l„>>ii wt a.n«K> anil al 
Billea fmm OH; of ».(««) 

I. *\t.\. .\iralra anil Ws» irraM modeni ulni-li 
rarin, 2Kiiilli-< of ti.un. idm r»nn In Ctouniy. 
laS.OUO; I'aiy tcrmi. 

a. IflOA. Ksrm, 6 miles of lown, i mile of 
K. R. alallnn; a nmm dvi'lllna: f2.0OO: e yrani 
to |iay fur. 

3. SOOA. Bl»er firm; (lul ItnpniTemrnIa and 
fi'iiolne: T mil.-a c.f ii.wii; fiirimr prlrf $7,.'Hio. 
4nr..r.<l fnr qnlelt sal? at K.VIOU. aar.<|oarter rasb. 
I>a!anrr iMi i'»«y trrma. 

t. SSo.t, si.K'V f»rm. excellent bnlMlnira ami 
i>i<»<i» wire r.'QrInc: Bnr nirailnira: ani' ataiK) nf 
Mai- fnn and alfnlfi; 3 nilles of tn»rn: tx'.nnn. 
finriiilartrr raih, Iwladce 1, 2, 3. 4 aiid 5 yeam 
I.. H- EPBS. Attoney-at-Law, Blarkilose, Va. 



TEACHERS 

The Independent is being used iti 
a rapidly increasing number of 
Schools and Colleges all over the 
coutury. More than six hundred 
schouls have ordered copies during 
the first fnur months of this sclioul 
year. 

It is used by progressive teachers 
of all grades from the eighth gra<lc 
of the Grammar School to the Uni- 
versity. 

Send for free booklet giving letters 
from Some of the Schools where Tlie 
Independent is being used as a te.xt- 
hfHik in the study of Fnglish. Public 
Speaking, Oral C"omp<tsition, Rhetoric, 
Supplementary Keading. History and 
Civics. 
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Nordi Dakob Fann 
Mortgages 

Are reliered from tVic constant 
fluctutMon of general class 
securities. 

l"arm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country's prosperity, made in an 
old settled countnr, and by 
Bankers of established rrauta- 
tion and character are the Idenl 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
yean nakine Farm Mortgages 
witiioiit the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of alMolute se- 
curity. 

IVrite for porticuhrs. 

WALTER L WILLIAMSON 

LISBON NOMH OAXOTA 



$100 Certificates 

H«.ir'-:iK ltitcr«Kt At 6 per 
crtii. i>ii<< uvo yaaralian 

date ar.'l p^tvfitilr ul] 4MBMld •! 
*nv t:i!ic thcrcitller. 
Amply iccurcd br firtl mortitc** 
on iitii>roveU propcrlir depoalltd In 
truii lor ih« prolnUtui ol CartificaU 
holilfri. 

An ideal i mM i uwt t«r MMlaca 

or idle lunula. 

Inlcrcit chaekt mailed prompUr 
lulr lat and January Id. 

Write for book 
THE CALVEST MORTGAOC OO. 
10«SCd«wtaMt. MtfMiklM. 




ODD f 
LOTS I 

You may buy any n 
numbcrr of shares for c 
ca»h, one, fire, »<-i*cti- S 
trrn. etc.; or yon H 

ri-.'v t.tiv tr'i r.f morr )i 
p'-i.i-' • ■.i:-r 'cr vii- 5 

tive margin. On thr 

IPARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN I 



WHITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOiOXT n 




THE MARKET 
PLACE 




nuii<uii>itiUi.-iirniiaiuinBimaiiiai 



mA 



J, a, WHITE « COKFANT. IXOOKVOaAXSD. 

+-i KiriJur.ei' I'l... ... .S". « Y.iTk. 

T\i*i r*.(raliir <]ilirl<'rljr f!ltl<l«-f il i 47tli 'Tmrtfr) 
of nfir alwl uiii'-li.ilf IMT .-. Tit. l ilt I' . -1 i]i--!nr.-d 

on the Prffem-'l tt-c^ "f IIH» i-..rtii>.« n . 
■IT S. WIS. 

tl s COLLBTTE. Sfcrtlarjr. 



UTdARY EDITOR :.i!;!:i:2x,riLr.^ 

ytcttM* •Mortgaky la kfceaw m><<« imu is Imm Kit 
ef inim* (aaiUf MM pom wiMla Now 1M •necMMii 

•eborb. HtflMM tdlMMMgtWI ■< W M IwS. A. Sn 
Can «« TH> IHIWnjIUUT, US W«h4M Simm, a.T. 



AN ERROR IN ALLOTMENT 

Some errnrs were made when the 
Federal Rr-icrve districts were markid 
out by the orBranization committee. One 
of them was the a.ssijrnment of the 
banks of northern New Jersey to the 
Philadelphia dih-trict and reserve banlc. 
The northern counties of New Jersey, 
just aerosa the Hudson River from the 
great city, have been and are, financial- 
ly, a suburb of New York. The banks 
there do bHsiaasa with N«w York banks. 
To assign 4lSBtt to tiM FhOadslpUa dis- 
triet faaak to eansa laeomynlsnce 
and loss. Tba Fadwal Btoewi Boavd 
has pomr to eonwt aodi mm, aad It 
heanl, last insa l ^ tiw aignmsnto of 4w 
New Jaiasr iMatani^ ask that HMfar 
instttattans shall be asstsnad to th* 
di.strict bank in New York. State Comp- 
troller Edwards predicted that if the 
desired rhan^e should not In- made, in 
five years there would not be a national 
bank in the t wo novthsTD eoiiutissii Had* 
son and Essex. 

Many were surprizeil when the allot- 
ment in ((Uestion was made by a com- 
mittee, one member of which was .Sec- 
retary McAdiK), ihoroly familiar with 
bankintr runiiitions umi practise nn Ixitti 
sides of the mouth of the Hud.son Kivi'r. 
The central board should now attach 
northern New Jersey to the New York 
district. 

COST OF THE WAR 

Several estimates of the cost of the 
war, in money, have recently been pub- 
lished in Europe. AddressinR a me«tin(; 
of bankers on the 22d, the editor of the 
London Economist spoke of his original 
estimate that the cost to the bdUgerent 
nations in Earoipa traidd ha |6<MMMI,M0 
a day. As 170 dagrs «f fha war had 
passed, this wrald maaa ^tjSOOfitMJIlM 
tlias far, a total not IneliHUiig tha az- 
peadftaias «f Japai^ or Belgltim, or the 
neutral eoantiles. ffls journal, the 
EconotitUt, makes the cost in Europe 
for the first six monUis $8,676,000,000, 
and says the cost for Great Britain per 
day was $0,850,000 in December. .An ex- 
hnustivi' stuiiy <if costs has been pub- 
lished in Ilfrliii by \'<infnertii, the So- 
cialist paper, which finds that the daily 
expenditure is about J4r>,9i;2,0i)0, and 
that the total, up to January 1, was 
$r.,«!)4,:)On.OOO. At this rate, the cost for 
a yiar would be $10,fi7fi,130,000. 

l^cunomic losses and those due to the 
destruction of property are not includ- 
ed in these estimates. The Kconamist't 
editor says that if 1.000,000 Europeans 
have been killed or maimed and dis- 
abled, this is a loss of $2,500,000,000. 
Reports based upon official bulletins at 
Vienna and Berlin showed last week 
that the niunber of Germans and Aus- 
trians kiUed or wounded was 1,149,084, 
tha Aaatrian loeees of the last two 
mootha not bslBV laehidad. 



ADVICE ABOUT RAILROADS 

.At a meetinc of the lifpiiblican Club 
in New York lust week there was a de- 
l>ate about government owntrship of 
our railroads. The s|>eakers were B F. 
Yoakum, recently chairman of the St. 
Louis A San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany's board of directors; Congressman 
Bryan, of Washington; Thomas F. 
Woodlock, editor, financier and student 
of railway conditions; and Professor E. 
S. Head, of the University of Pennvl<- 
vsala. Mr. Bryan was the only advocato 
of govemnMBt owaaiahip. Wa do not 
propose to snanaariaa hara tiia 
of the spaakars. hot only to < 
briefly opon Mr. Toakora aad the 
prsaeotathm «f his opinions, to which 
much ipaee has boen given by the daily 
prsas. He set forth several reasons why, 
in his judgment, the Government should 
not and will not buy the railroads. 

He also urjred that the Government, 
the bankers and the builders of roads 
.should cooperate in procurinir the con- 
struction of new lines. The (lovernment 
should "give materia! encourajremcnt," 
he said, because "it is difficult to find 
investors for new railroad securities un- 
der existintr conditinnii." Not lonir ago 
he was e-xpressinj; the opinion in pub- 
lic that the Government should K^o into 
partnership with the owners of private 
capital in both the construction and the 
manaj^ment of railroads, exercising 
supervision and sharing the profits. 

We do not understand why any con- 
siderable weight should be given to the 
advice of Mr. Yoakum, who, since the 
memorable bankruptcy of bis railroad 
company, has soogfat oppoitnnttisa to 
give it in a mon or Isss paUle mqr. 

Tha laeords tt dia Intantate Oim»> 
werce CSsasmlssiaB'S loqutty cosMsaniBg 
dia St. Lonia A San Frandseo bank- 
raptey showad tfiat he, being < 
of the boa»4 antsiad Into 
partnership wiUi avrerai ottai 
and two or three of the company's ex> 
ecutive officers with respect to the pur- 
chase and sale of railroad property. 
The.se syndicate proups bought lines 
which ciiulil he made subitidiaries of the 
Frisco, and then sold them to the Fris- 
co, their own compaajr. at a eomfortabla 

profit. 

Mr. Yoakum, in association with 
eiphl other directors or otlicers, for ex- 
ample, acquired by purchase, for 
W' 1.000, a piece of railroad property 
which they promptly sold to their own 
St. l,ouis & ^■nTi Fmncisi-o Company for 
a sum that showed a profit of J.'i.Otiii,- 
000. Ilis inve^itment was J.idO.OOO, and 
his profit $228,413. There were many 
ventures of this kind. It was shown by 
ifca eommission's inquiry, which did not 
cover all them, that the proflto of tha 
members of the syndicate g W U pa had 
bean at least $7,088,000. 

In the gnat ndlnad tadnatiy ef fba 
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United Sute« thara hmn bwn dark 
gfiota. One of them was shown by the 
Frisco bankruptcy; another by the re- 
cent history of tiie New Haven Com- 
pany. These two cases have had weig:ht 
in oukiiiir investors ettntioii*, ia eaus- 
iDff that "difflenlty," HMOtioiMd last 
HMk br Mr. YoAkon, eaeoumtend in 
Iks MUeh for "investow in nnr rail- 
tmi memtUm . ' * Thtr Iimw •!» been 
tD Am dfndrMiteBv ra tte entin rail- 
way fabric, exciting popular opposition, 
promotiniyr severe le^slation, and caus- 
inf? restriction in various ways. The 
Americnn public does not care to be 
instr II ti <i i>r aiiviNOfi alMiut railroad 
ownership and inanaKemfiit hy Mr. 
Yoakum or Mr. Mellen, and wo think 
tbe railway industry, as a whole, would 
pnfar that th^y slwnld ba sQeat. 

PRAUDULBNT PRHTATB BANKS 

It is now known th.it .it lea.st twelve 
persons who were dupositors in the so- 
called private savinf:> banks which weru 
closed last year liy the New York Su- 
perintendent of Banks, Mr. Richards, 
have committed suii'ide because of the 
loss iif their savin^fs. which they had 
been induced to place in those banks. 
Probably the number of nuicidtis due to 
these lo.s.iea is greater, but twelve cases 
have been made known to the public. 

Mr. Richards becaine Superintendent 
a short tinw aftar the banking laws of 
tte state were revised, in accordance 
with tha report of a special commission. 
TtMt part of tbe nviaion wfakh rdated 
to private banks had bsaa aoinosted 
b^ the cemmlaslon'b inqaify eooeeminR 
taa f ailnre of a private baok eondvcted 
br Siefrel and Vofel in eonneetion with 
a lar^ department store. Tbe deposits 
— placed in the bank by the poor, who 
ware attracted by the rate of interest- 
aaeasded $2,000,000, and only a small 
part of this money will be recovered by 
thoae to whom it I/i Im-il-- i t rfvi-<ed 
law fntve the Supeiimcniient power 
whii li his pn.'ilcfo.-isiir had not had. He 
couhl employ competent special agents 
t<i ascertain the actual condition of the 
private banks. His annual report, pub- 
lished a few days ajro, .shows that no 
less than .'i3H .special investitfntions have 
been made under his liirectifin. Many of 
these related to private banks, nine of 
which have been closed by his order. 
Their deposits amounted to $ 1 l,17.t,000, 
and at the time when his .eport was 
written — it was sent to the Legislature 
on January 6 — only 1710,000 had been 
retomed to the depositors. 

Saperintandeat Riehards askfc for 
amendments to the lawi and reoom- 
mends that bis power, with respect to 
private baaksb ha inenasad. The law 
ahoold ba to aoMidad that it will pre- 
Bt tha adatnoa «f sach banka as 
wliidi ha ehiaad. 




Tha foUowtnc dhridanda ara an- 



Vokcd SIxUT. rtc-nlir and Improfgat Com 
VMV. I Por rint. piiynbV Pcbruiity I. 

F«d»r«1 Suinr Rpl'ininv Comimnr. preffrrnl. 
<|Uan«rly. I iwr c^nt. p;«>;ihl<' l < I njury t. 

J. a. While a Ci„ Inc.. preferred, quarterly, 
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Garments for Dress or Sporting 

Wear 

Ridine Suits and Odd Breeches 

Norfolk Suits 
and Odd Knickers 
English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery 
and Leather Goods 
Homeflpiui Coats 
Macintoshes, Polo Ulsters 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 

Send for JUustrated CaUJogut 
■ROADWAY CM- T1NCNTV-KCOND STRCKT. NCW YORK 



Boston Bnnch: 
149 Tiemoot Stictt 



NewpoR Bnndi; 
220 Bdfevue Avenue 



IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 



It is icttcru like this that sbow.hfNr teadwn tegard The Independent 
We have more than one hundred swiflsr letters m our files, and they show 
us tlm The Independent makes good with good teachers. 



»trkli», the naUvci Wlllch led to a Mleclmn .if Tlir Ir !. t I, , t !, t .. ir wi,rk .1— 
Thi, nufsiine mumUm pontile and «nr .I.N-,i«i..n .,i Mt ,1 -, ,urr^ vri <.n<- fr, ,-, 

gg^p *l.». ■■>" I.--.- ..,...,.«h f.n •*,.;•„ con*.":-; 

icliool pipOl. It It d«»0W of mmw,,.,. r.r.l .■.,.u,-.f. Il , ,.-,t.,,t;s .-. c-r.-.t -tr " „t , 

HoW vrrv n,..,-|, ,f f wrains ,,n artvrrt,.rn„T,- l,>r ,h,. ,n..«.,i.,r i,., ! r 

»m.pl)r :,v , ,u,„i-„t ,,f •.„ l. -.xhu-]: C,,rn-,r,l „„r ), ,K-r. ,T I ,.,1, , ■ , ccrlim r,l Lr 
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Price Reduced! 
$iT25 NOW $. 
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Iiicrraitcd ouipiit, impnm-'l 
(acililiej, etc., I>:ive tcduittJ 
our costs. The construction, FreiabtPaul 
finish, etc., of S«. Noi« 

if^ SoUd Oak FUes 

have nut been cli;iiii{e<l in anv way. Il is tin- same 
dr^x^nHable (.ablut-I ii.':»>>;ni 'vJ vveTywtiet* a? (tw 
:iilunda>d by «liii.h letter lilv valuti are judfied. 

Files 20,000 Letters 

ar«--imv:tl*^nt r.f Ontfrp*. Calalotf*. T.miTi^t '. . hiltd 
oM *4t', cUwit'inl Ix'tWTTD Kuiilrft, Tur guk'Lcvt rctct- 

mcT 

l>f Awrf* OQ tloltier B«*riiic". roll «a«tU*. Etiulppcil 
with locklru Kollnw BUwk* Dm** i.fm>(. 

lt« '-Jl Irarair mintt titlr-tliH kril, clun] iiCtJ held b>'0.' 
vcn-wa l»rM» tif iilty war pT(^i(. 

S«;il<1. klln-dhed Oak in Golden. NatiinOtir \Vriiib< 
ertd !ini«!if«. 

2 Drawer *7Z5 -3 Drawer $1022 

l-r«lgli( PaIiI. Src Note. 

Birch S(4hi)t(.tnv -liKlitIv lit^FM-r. 

Al^onuiilr ill [^k.iI Ctp ^n-t Ins-(il<« •l^en. 

*i'tvlce-gl»'lnB.»**tl-'K intt 1iIr*.-^» mt rf n>f Ivlowrowt. 

Sf* yourdralvr i»r -ufitr «)•» lor (-i>t«l<iitH jitul Iirtttlul 
booklrt "rilifiic Sii£Hr^l«irfi*" frn-. 
Ui-|T17.— PRCK-HT l'MI> oTi nr.lrr^ o< finffl .«> 

JlV I Ca Oiorc to Rv St:Mi.in« in F:fM in Hftd ttO- 
tralSdltr*. (\»iai*l'-ist inlii--*!!! Wf^i iiii.l S,.iMh. 

The Manufacturing Co. 

Ol Union St^ Monro«, Mich. 

JWnr y^ik (MKrf — Th*- Hi.iH»hi*l lrtr»llrr« I vBPi«t . l*d, 
75 join St. I^»^»«»•^r. aia.lUn H-im 



XArrr keep house wrraour it" 



i 



'*5«MlnK'*»«lirriiw mr "Sauchfcrr"— "Wfcat 1 maH- 
#*l luf ynrt""— ttn**e J-T^ ■runp ol lh« trvimoauJ* 
k tlelitftiied |K>'«rwlvr« wlio kitva dot U IlKHL. 
TKAY. SiTpt Biri^— ffn-Jta»»»ni»i»r*. T»« 
• ■•v^ MiiMtf^ tlrvil |I0 in l,;^t It vtumctt 

' fi; whtir, BuukWt Inn. I>m1i n«rt lor fioUl*. tuu. 

WHEEL TRAY CX).. 439 W. Olit Pino*. Cbl(m«o 



Fresh Air Without Draft 

Ifirren**- ynnr cfl^cirncv l»y Itiivin^ ;i 

irrivi iii- it'ijiiilv <tl jir III ntt.fc 




VENTILATOR 



T>>»- biefl -levelopmient l»»cf»nrlf*-»fwfl«rtn»,*Iip»towln«i>w 

w(»IiiRjl tiQ* "f »cr**i, Uio..)«»'<tn '■■•»*i.nit'll' "ni. MjiI* 

Inrteillac Jolitil Hupkutt htt-xh PV&n ].>t>rkiv. etc. 

.Slir I f.»«tlV w:ii.V)w J< 10 t^. wMf. f,* VJ. tif - h'<i.>nr 
• •ndiHV 10»o5i In , |1 W ^Inil pm-ttw^ltt m TVirtjit ol pr^r. 
Monrv ^•^I'^k II »at •Jii*.t«iL H<»"k>* FKFH. RrlmiiLc: 
Cri'M Trutf Co , lUiiiitiurr. Or^t*^ /.<«/.t.*. 




INSURANCE 

CCWDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




ll».|lntri^>C«. S34DMTmtWi..hkMR.HI. 



This department of The Independent 
will undertake to fumuik on the request 
of' readers any information respecting 
the buainesB of insurance and the com- 
panies trannaeting it tvhieh we have or 
can procure. H'e cannot, however, paati 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
encet between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standarda »et up 
for all, ercept in so far aa the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent w^ith the principles of sound un- 
dcrufriting. Addretm all eommuniealions 
on ins'irnnre subjects to the editor of 
the Innurance Department. 

WANTON WASTE 

According to the eittimatc made by 
the Journal of Ctinimert-e, the fire loss 
of the United States and Canada for 
the year 19H aKk'reKated 1235,591.350, 
an increase over the figures of 1913 of 
nearly (11,000,000. This is the heaviest 
annual loss by fire in the history of the 
country with three exceptions: 1908, 
the year of the conflai^ration at Chelsea, 
Massachusetts; 1900, when San Fran- 
cisco burned; and 1904, the year of the 
biff fire in Baltimore. There have been no 
conflafzrrations during the past six years 
(1909-1914), and the toUl estimated 
loss for that period is $1,357,997,700. 
The annual avcra^ is $226,332,817. 
Clo.<<e students of the subject assert that 
seventy-five per cent of our fires are 
preventable. Accordinfr to that formula, 
the people of the United States and 
Canada, thru carelessness and net;li- 
gence, have permitted the destruction, 
durinif the past six years, of property 
valued at $1,018,498,275. 

GILDER POLICY ASSOCIATION 

A life insurance contract to be known 
as the Gilder Weekly Income Policy 
has boon approved by the New York 
Insurance Department for use by any 
of the companies of that state choosinfT 
to adopt it. This policy is the product 
of the Gilder Policy Association, an or- 
(renization of the friends and admirers 
of the poet, Richard Watson Gilder, 
whose death occurred several year* 
ajro. The labors undertaken by the 
members are purely selfish and are 
dedicated as a memorial to him. 

Investigation discloses, says Mr. R. 
G. Cholmeley-Jones, president of the 
association, that two-thirds of all those 
ob1i(red to appeal for assistance, fol- 
luwintr the death of the bread-winner 
of a family, aro in economic straits 
only durinir the first year thereafter, 
and that the policy which has been de- 
vised by the Bs.so<!iation will cure this 
deficiency. The arrangement provides 
for the use of the policy by such life 
insurance companies as will cooperate 
in the work, it being understood that 
they are not to be issued thru agents, 
the object being to save that expense. 



Applicants for them must, on their own 
initiative, or thru the inducement of 
employers or friends, take them them- 
selves. 

The policies will provide $75 on the 
death of the person insured with a 
weekly income to his or her surviving 
dependents, during fifty-two weeks, 
ranging in amounts from $10 to $17, 
the premium cost varying with the 
amount of the weekly income. It is the 
belief of the association that there are 
thousands of people who will avail 
themselves of the opportunity now af- 
forded by this plan to protect them- 
selves and families again.st the rigors 
of poverty consequent upon the death 
of their supporting members. 

Looking for the support of the life 
insurance companies Mr. Cholmeley- 
Jones, regarding them as public insti- 
tutions, established and maintained for 
the protection of the people, asks if they 
may not be expected to adopt this con- 
tract. "The people surely de-serve an 
opportunity to secure at as low a cost 
as possible," he asserts, "at least o:;e 
form of insurance policy, which may be 
bought directly from the ofBce of the 
insurance companies — over the counter, 
so to speak — so that people with small 
incomes ma}' be given every possible 
advantage." 

The writer regards the efforts here 
being made by the Gilder Policy A.^.so- 
ciation as worthy of success; it is a 
piece of beneficence that should find ap- 
preciation among the earners of small 
wages and large families. The authors 
of the plan, however, doubtless appre- 
ciate its main defect, that is. the inert- 
nes-i, the disinclination of the average 
human being to get himself insured. 



In hlK nnntial nicn-xiiB*' to rh^ T.fpida- 
tiiri> of PpnnNylvaiiia. Ilovprnr.r Tener 
iiiiiiiir'iKlpd the ndoptinn of a stniirlnni fire 
inNiiniiiiT policy, n provininn li<-pnsin(c firo 
insiirnniT luljuxtprs nnil iiii<i(hi-r iiitifcrHiis 
nullii»ril.v ou the Iii>i«mni* (NinimiNKlnni-r 
ti> exuiiiine and iiuperriM> fire in.turatx'e 
riiten. 

TIk" State Fir*" Indumnoi* CommisKlrtn 
of TrxiiH wn» <'s*<ibli»h«l nHivnibtr IK. 
]1)10. It hns kept a rtmiplptp rt^ttird of all 
liri'K mill their ciinws 'limi'. I'li to January 
1, inii>, the tntal of dwrllinicx, tmnrflinic 
hnuK'S, outhoiiws, ctf., ilr»tro.vc<l or ilmii- 
njtcil. WB« ;>MH-4 : of mcmiiitih' hiiil(liijir«. 
tHH-cial haXjirilK. etc., 24.3^5. Iti the clns-s 
firKt cnuinrriitfNl lS.:!r)5. or ol(fhty-wx per 
(■■•III : iiikI ill the other rtiiwi. in..'iiK!. or 
wvi-iitj-lhree per cent, were preveuLuble. 

.\k n iiK^lel of emnomy in the ndminin- 
trntion of u reci-iverHbip may be mentioned 
the Hqiiiihitiiin of the National Slavitniiin 
fiiion of Yonkers. New York, a frnteroal 
life inHuraiire order, by the liquidation bu- 
reau of the New York InMirnnre Pnpart- 
nient. All death rintmn. totnlliiiic $4.12:!.42. 
nnre paid in full. IruriiiK a Ktirpliix of 
$.'l«7.ft4. The liatiility for (ti-tieral elnima 
wnK $4^14,21. »o that the ownerd of the 
liitliT HN-elvi'd eighty-one tier rent. The ro«t 
of Kqiiidatii'H WHS only $77.03. 
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PEBBLES 

"At iBKt I nm at Ihp t-iid of my troubles." 
nctnimml thf^ Ot>tiin!»t. 

"Which end?" noktHl thp Ppumraint. 
kI* Kim i ly . — Liff. 

r*rauiii — GiKxl mornin'. Mm. Murph.v, iin" 
In IHit at bomp. Hure? 

Mm. Murphy — Sure, where kr« your 
ovpH. iverafai XHnny? In't tkat hte sUrt 
foriK'UHt y» luaclB'm tlw kto*!— AHmV 
BuUetin. 

'*Pt» you tliink only of me?" mnrmnred 

thp hriflc. "Ti'll nw that you think only of 

nir." 

"It's thin way." oxplnined tho gmooi. 
Kpntly. "Niiw imil then I have to think of 
the funiiKi'. my lienr." Limi'rilW Courier- 
Jtturnn'. 

The (ioviTniir'n wife ww telliuK Briclret 
■bout her huHhnnd. 

"Mjr hii<ibnnd, Uridteet," Hhe fiaid proudly. 
"U the hi ii.l .,f the statp militia." 

"Oi t'<>ut(ht iiH much, mu'nin." kiiiiI 
Kriilicpt cbeerfoUjr. "Ain't h«|ot the foine 
iiiiiii<'i<iu» loolil " Bm Kk am wvmtm't U9§- 



Robbjr had bp4>D tnuKht to remember nil 
hi* relntivpH when he unid hiii prnyern. < )iip 
ninht. !iR hp knplt ut hi-i mother'w ktn-i- he 
<li<l not DiPiitiou the uume of n favorite 
aunt. 

"Why, Bohby," naid the mother, "ynu 
didn't wiy '(mhI lile^t. Aunt IteHtricp and 
Bake her hapiiy.' 

"Well. Diotber," replied the little buy, 
"I doat hatra to Mur tlwt tmt mon. Aunt 

Two BHfneniiiidri were w hwliiiK their in- 
fnat ckargw in the purk when one asked 
tito«tar: 

**Jkf^ yon goinY to tliff dur# tMnurrow 
Btternonn T' 

"1 am itfriiKl n<<t." 

*Wbat!" cxclaiuied the other. "And .vou 



•* And of dnndnc I" 

"I'd lew* to explained the oonaciea- 
tioiia maid, "hut to tell jnm the trvdii I am 
afraid to leave the habf wUh lla " ~ 
— Harper'* Uagazinc. 

raoM THE NKirraAL 

fThe rMtMl hoeni „ 

mm Aincrlea ta the amiral Miiltaa is 
aiaallliaat. U the •acni^ watvUm «f tkto aiti- 
■ueatial in tb* wailllftwlnin at car- 
et r.— were rut off, the war wovid esBM 
pdy end The fiiriireii for September and 
1914. Nhow an jnrr<-aJi* of nplirljr 4IH1 
par cant over thr cttrrt^tpurellnir ftirum for 1!»13.1 

O Britain. suMnlinn iif the son*. 

Wbow Kallaiit KhipH (may Heiiven xpeml 
'em ) 

Defend the wide wmU'a llbertip« 

Acainfit the otimmon foe of l-"reer|i.m ; 

I>»ul>l IHit where niir Inie fi-elitlgK lie; 

We would uot bnve you wue a cropper, 
Altte it Mdta na to rai ' 



Dear Load of Hope, in wliicb we tnixt. 

BcMBth wImmw ample winga we anuscle. 
Safe from the Kaiser h oulture luat 

And trtf to live and Bmile imd a 
Devoted to the iM-net'ful arts. 

We keep our ••oudui-t Htrictly prf>iM.'r. 
Tet all the time yon have uur hearts 

I And (IiTmany nur I'lipper). 

Altho tlie ( I'own i»i tbeim ulone 

Who <Tu«h the trrant'a Itold ambitioaa. 
Peace hath her pronta, ail her own, 
r>erired from rontrabnnd munilionK : 
you who fight for Freedom's aim.s 
WUl aurely ahrinlc to put a stopper 
upoB onr kipiea'a ritftttooa daima 
Aad Imrat the boom In copper. 

Oaea Bore we ewear our hearin are true 

And, like the tar's connubial token. 
"It doe an 't mutter what wp d<i" 

If we but keep lliat pledge iinlirokeu ; 
So while we pray for PruK<iia'H fall. 

And look to j««r etout arm to < 
Wo.iawm to aoower every call 
I oa da for copper. 

— O. S. in Pumh. 



The last word in paint is 



zinc 

The best paint makers put it in their best 
paints. The best painters use it on their 
most important jobs. 

Acf upon the facts given in " Your Move,** 

sent free. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 

Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 
For big contract jobs consult our Research Bujreau 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE GO. 

It ni CltT It >i« terl iiiwi luruttN Oonttuti 

JOHN 1". MLNN. M.l).. PrtudtM 

FiVAMCE COHUITTrt 

CL.\RENCE H. KELSEY 
Prti. Tilic Guitranlte and Trust Co. 
WILLI.V.M II. rORTKR. Banttr 
KinVAKU TOWNSK.SD 
Prts. ImtO'ltts anJ lr..,'.,ri Sat, Rank 
tHKMl men, wbetlipr ekprrleured la Lite In- 
nqrauetf or iiol. oiaj- ninlic illrrct contracts 
nith tfaU I'utlti anv. f r i. Iiuilird Icrritorr If 
•1>-»ln>d. »t»rt M'.iif. fi-r ttn'mgel»i>«. Id llddl- 
tlun (» first V' lir'a ri>ma]l»tlau. a rmeval In 
lereM h^kinhi;: .in liu^inir f.ir the fatacik 4^ 

ilrria til'. ( I luimiiv ut im tloaia OBea. Xa, SIT 
Broadway. Nc«r York Clti-. 



Dm'I Haidicap Toirself 

.nth.- nCT ».-..ln-,, (■-. ' t tir.-! -: ■ f . iir-" !r - - f 

M-ii i--., ■.' . ■.■■1.1 

Pecrleu Patent Book Form Cards 

1 n (M tto <Mda at* dftoclad w fev «MH MflHiaa ileiMaKU. 

Tb»«d«M araBteOlUlMFnBOOltl. ftKMnt-^h^nvlble 
an thvi IMIP wvm. w*m\ <aH l< 
(tit. [wrfad attil vamarrciL Tb«y 
attract attaatlon and 
iiMV ff«t atl«Btlon 

IhniIc and lirlAi t 

T^MMU W v»ur 
Y-.J - 111 
■irvrT I* 

i t h aar- 




Athntic Mutual Insurance Co. 

•iaHtlca<i^Mi°i. M w.ii suNewtath 

■aaan* Aaalact Harlae aa< ialaot Tkaataeriatl o • 
WUk aai WIS luat Ptlicltt aiklaa Lmi rtr- 
aklt la Bmet ta< Oriaalal Caaa lt Ut 

Chtrtmd Iv tbt State at !!•« Tofk la IMS, 
WM prM«4nl tijr • uoek camiiaBr of • tlnllir 
oiaM. TW Uttvr tanfn$ nii lhialdat«e and 
iwn at Hi capital, ta tbt »itciit o( 1100.000. 
uai ua<il. nlib couttal of Uta ataektolitt*. I>.r 
iiie .Miuiiiii' Mutual tatoiaaet Owaaea y a"! 
rvivM » nil a buiiiia aao l am lo t at oa aspin 
tlwu «f t»o ^reara. 

Ifnrlnc tti (-xlitpnc* the coin- 

\mnT baa li'aurcd pro|wrt7 

,10 tlw nlw or ....lar^miOMilM.M 

kmlTcd pmalaaia OMriMi M 

tk* Mttol at MiLlNidai.aa 

raid lotaaa itnrtac that ptttaO MI,i6I,iM.3a 
latacd mrtUetlM of pnMb 

to daalal* MmMO.OO 

(ir nhich than feat* toto n> 

1.,-aviiiic (lutatfadlaa at fNO- ^ 

ml tini' f^Aaao.oo 

Intarrai laM oTtldi-atca 

amounta ta S^H^StO.n 

On Octroibar SI, HIS, Uw ta- 

••ta at tk* tiwaiar 

tMtookta to IMHbOSt.l« 

■nir pmitia at the mawaay rtrtrt ta tk* 

..■•iiii'd nil I iirr iiitUlni ansntllf ovta tk* ptv 

iii:uiiii> ii"uiln>te,i <iiiilii( tb* yatr, tlwtckr 
ri'duciufi ttic coat of iDiurancc. 

For aoch dUldcuda^ ccrtlBcalca are laaaed 
aatilact u dlTldcoda of latenat aatll ontori-rt 
toba tiii w ta. la aata rt MW «tlb tba char 
i*r. 

h. A. Il.*VB!«. Pwa. 
niBNEI.ira Kt.nEIIT. tl«>-Pra* 

W.M.TKR \VCV1!> V\ R.tOV.i! il Vlcc l^a. 
CHAHI.KS 1 ' ^ 1 

a. jITAN'li.'. 
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''What You Will!'' 

The New Year Wili Be What You Make It 
1915 ia at the threshold. 

Its hand is on the latch-string. It waits only a beckoning nod to come in. 
It is here for a twelve months' stay. 
It says: 

"Do with me what you will. I shall be what you make me. You are the 
host; 1 am merely a visitor, passing on my way, which is to be your way, 
too. 

"I can be sunshine or cloud ; gay or sad, rich or poor. 
"Make much or little of me while I am with you, but remember that I 
come but once. 

"When I pass on, I am gone forever." 

What flhall we do with this arriving guest, Mr. Business Man, Mr. 
Financier? 

"Do with me what you will," he bids us. 
Could we ask more? What you will! 

There are tremendous possibilities in that line — what you will. 
It has no horizon. 

It puts a broad foundation under ever>' man's effort, every man's hope. 

It is the touchstone of fortune, the driving-wheel of achievement. 

It is the spirit that has covered our farms, from ocean to ocean, as 
with a cloth of gold, and peopled our cities with the world's pick of those 
who seek the light of better days. 

It never dreads failure; it thinks only of success. 

W^e have it in ourselves, then, Big and Little Business Man (especially 
Big Business Man), to make 1915 our year of opportunity. 

Opportunity for each of ua. Opportunity for all of us. 

We can make it a go-ahead year or a standstill year; a doubting, 
timid, do-nothing year, or a confident, aggressive, achieving year. 

We can deaden it with new fears of perila that are past; or vitalize 
it with confidence in triumphs yet to come. 

What are you going to make of it, Mr. Business Man, Mr. Financier? 

Do you propose to wait doubtingly while others create prosperity? 

Are you to keep close to the shore while others are daring? Or are 
you going to do your part and plan for 1915 in the big, optimistic way the 
late J. P. Morgan always planned — backing the United States to win its 
way to prosperity every time? 

It is "what you will" that will tell the storj' of 1915! 

Thin ia the third iii the gerieK of forward-looking editorialg from the New 
York "Evening Mail," reprinted thru the courtesy of the editor of the "Mail." 
— The Editor. 



THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA 
BY DR. FRANK CRANE 

The intellectual life is for anybody 
that wants it. 

Time was, and to too great an extent 
now is, when it was supposed to be the 
privilege of a few. 

This perverse humanity loves noth- 
ing so much as to separate into exclu- 
sive circles; socially it must have its 
classes, smart sets and clubs; politically 
it does not seem capable of moving 
without parties; religiousily it can only 
express itself in sects; and intellectu- 
ally it runs to esoteric humbug. Ha- 
manity clots, like blood. 

The average college or university 
openly boasts of fitting people for a 
class. 

But there is no intellectual class. 
Anybody that desires can be intellec- 
tual. The intellectual life is a great joy. 
It widens the resources, extends the out- 
look, prevents boredom, deepens and 
stabilizes the emotions, and altogether 
makes life more worth living. Every 
man and woman should cultivate it, if 
only to add to the treasures of content- 
ment. 

It is open to you. Shop girl, factory 
worker, stenographer, traveling man, 
housewife, servant girl, bootblack, mes- 
senger boy, dry-goods clerk, letter car- 
rier, chauffeur, stable-boy, railroad 
man, store-keeper, whoever you are, 
you may make the pleasures of the in- 
tellectual life yours. 

All you need to do is to learn the 
secret of intellectual recreation. It is 
your play that forms you, more than 
your work. 

"What shall I read? What books shaU 
I get?" This question is asked me again 
and aKain. A letter is before me now, 
from a young girl clerking in a store; 
she has only a high school education; 
she wants to do something with her 
mind. 

I feel that this question should be 
answered definitely, so that the inquirer 
may know exactly what to do and not 
be put off with generalities. 

Therefore I say, "Take the Chautau- 
qua Course." It is carefully planned for 
ordinary people, and has less of the 
affectation of the professors and liter- 
ary Brahmans about it than anything 
I know. 

It consists oi% number of well-select- 
ed books and a magazine, with regular 
studies marked out. 

If possible, join a Chautauqua Circle. 
If not, form one. Oet together some 
congenial spirits and put in your span 
time in fallowing the course. If that 
even cannot be done, go it alone. 

I would like to see the public school 
in every city organize and issue a 
course of reading, giving evening lec- 
tures upon it, and furnish opportunity 
for everybody to get the benefit of the 
intellectual life. 

But so long as the state has not yet 
come to this I commend the Chautauqua 
idea as the best thing in the field for 
aidin^r those to whom the intellectual 
life appeals. 
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to IokUtb coantrioi in Univeiul Pntal 
UMm. • mw mtim: to Canada. II astra. 
TaaliiMlIaM lk>r rawwal, dbeonthnunctt or 

I'hnnif* nf iuAArv*tk *>iotil<l sent tvro wtfcks 

bi-ror«? the dnU' th*'y arc to km mtn .-fTi-ct. Moth 
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THE AMBASSADOR 

Tfcin i» the diplomalie tille of an ar- 
IriiiiriliniirUji bright and interetting period- 
ical ituUithed at Lookport, New York, 
kit Ihe .Viators t^ftt MUb, lU oa- 
moui^ctd purpMe U "le Mtrttt «n pn- 
«Ml«r* o/ t»MMtv w%r) niid tft the x-al%t of 
peper by lAe juiUriout <ipi>l\riition of 
pritttmr'* ink." Many of tAe more important 
/r«taret bt«r tk€ MmretNtw tignatur* "A. 
liootier" unier teMoA ihtr* Utrkt a gentl&- 
man of erctttent sMUiy and teide aeqtuti»i- 
'inre irAote name it wtwM b« a fleaiure to 
• lire our rrnilrrn if trr on/y hnd the nn- 
lh'/rit{f t't fli> .><> Thr .<;m li'tji' ;iwr/i'y>r nf this 
note in to intriiilucc an artwtc btarinij tkr 
tifnoture of "A. Boovter" vkich opptari 
kt "Th« Ambai>»a4of^ for Pehntarv, and loe 
are takino nil the iipnrr at our rfi>;to»iif on 
tkiM pti'Jf in oiflrr tu git r Shr nrtiele in 'in 
■ga^j^ i|« original typographical form at 



MORE POWBB 

''~r^U£K£ is a weekly paper pnb- 
X' UalMd In Now York, eaUed The In- 
dsiwadant. It was ioandod in 1848, 
I hat* known, of ft tsr. n nnnbsr of 
ysai% but hav* nnd ft iwraty. 

Tha Isma of Nmoihor aoth was pnt 
on nar di|ik Inr • ttkmi, because he 
known tet I ObA'tiM wud •gteuney 
means noM tbaa % daflnllion bi walK 
ster's. • 

This issue was the Efficieney Number. 
There were articles on'efflcieney written 
by men who have reached a prominent 
place in their various vocations — men 
who are ".stamlin^'' in ths.-snn" ovm 
when the sky i.s <ivprrast. 

The leader, by E<iward Earli- Purin- 
ton, is the best article on cilBciency I 
have ever read. It is my belief that no 
man, with intellij^ence, can read it care- 
fully without trettinjr an inspiration to 
do biK^rer and better things and, at tlie 
same time, Ret a viewpoint tlMt wlll 
help Itim to grow. 

If The AiHha»Bad»r were bigger, I 
woold npilBt Um aotlTS axtida. As it 
Is, I am nwrsiy pifatinff a eoopla of 



paragraphs that should prove of in- 
terest 
Mr. Purinton says: 

For onr isDoraoce, we pay. It Is eitl- 

miit(Hl thnt apventy-thrw nifn out of every 
huiiilri-<l arc in the wrouE j'lti; tliiit ai<*t 
men utilixe only about a third of their men- 
tal and ^liritsal ftwoss: thnt the average 
AmeriesB family eonld live on what tbey 
wnnte ; thnt r>ur buKiiif«« firms I^m- $l(Nt.- 
(XXi.lHKi a vi-iir Ihfti i]ii-ir<- r n . i n-iui; ; 
that in the liitited Statest there are always 
8,000,000 iM-rwiiK on tba sick lirt : Oat tas 
Bomber of preventable deaths sedi ftmr Is 
6!)0.000; that the nnnuiil waxte from pre- 
ventable death Hiid tlineiiw ii >1, 500.000.- 
000: mid that witrii'wl).Ti> in this country a 
workman ix ti. un; kiU.-il i-very four adnntSB 
and tiiiothi-r li<'iug iujureil every four see- 
nnds ! Do we not Bced cflctaKyt 
He also says: 

It is safe to conclude that if you are 
eniraited in u large enterprise and have not 

appl-^'! <'ffii'iency methotla to youmelf and 
jour JisiiM iates, you are lofdng from $1000 
to lfirM»,(KX» B year. If .vmi are an individ- 
BSl. |iriifi«-<i'>ii:il or iudustriitl worker, your 
losK will, perhaps, run from $100 to $8000 
a year, why go on wantinK this money? 

The difference between n bod-cnrrler and . 
the head of a million-ilolUr corporation is 
thnt the hod-cnrrier work* his htMi instead 
of hia head. For the bml be hax tniiued 
his muMTlea, to the hod he is bound. To set 
ahead— get a head ! The lender of meu has 
frnineil not only his niuxrleo. but nt well 
liis ni'rvch. Iii.< bniiii. til» luugK iiuil [Mciea 
and orfcann of dinvvtion, bis thoughts, ae- 
tionN luid emotimts, Ida lastftts, hsMls. 
aimK and ambitions, his iatnftal ststis 
aad bis BiorBl sbMW. 

And this: 

JWeisHw ts fto jsoiMr «/ Mtv m^* 
Mo«f Mid besf, «« tnf sborfesf time and 

eatiett tray, to thr ttitinfavlion of all con- 
cerned. 

The good work The Independent Is 
dofawer Is wilUnar to do ddnes fmrlli in 
this panicnq^: 

The Editor takes plrssure in extendinr 
to the renderw "f Thi- liidfiM'nd4Mit the iier- 
vices of Mr, I'iiriiit"n :is I'.ic i-thi i> ufy el 
l>ert. Mr. Purinton will auHwer, either thru 
the pates of The Independent — without 
uidnc the inquirer's name — or by personal 
letter, any qnaetion tliat SMj be osked to 
relation to pereoaal otMsmar heahh, woni 
and business. 

My sole reason for writing this arti- 
cle is that I feel that many readen of 
rJbe Amtesswtor^^erhiedMr they be 
the atNgi^ng or the opulent 
be led to seek new 

fran • 



THE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKB 

We have received the following com- 
monieatlon from General Georgo W. 
Davie, Chairman of the Central Goni> 
mittee of the American Red Cross; 

We are officially informed by the Depert- 

ment of State that Ttnly haw definitely de- 
climil to riM.t.ivr niij (■•>ntrilMitions in aid 
of the sulTererK from the eartbouake, either 
ia • national way «r ftw Me Italiaa Bed 

C!ro«. It therefore becomes Bstea se ry for 

lis to n«<.ertain the winhe* of the donors of 
fun<!s thill liiiv<' Im.1'11 given for this relief. 

so lhal we niiiy i^imform lo their ilesiri'^ in 
respi'i't to ili-i"'-ition of their I'ouliiliutiniiit 

It may be that Ihust of our readers 
who have re.'sponded to the appeal for 
Italian Earthquake Relief will like to 
have their friftv turr.id over to the 
American Red Cross for relief work in 
the Great War. An inquiry will be sent 
to than, and tlie amounts will eitltor be 
so transferred or rstomed, as desired. 
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THE GREAT FOUNDATIONS 



THE danger of assuminjf that things identical 
in name are identical in fact is more than aca- 
demic in the ease of the great Foondatioiia, 
which the Commission on Industrial RdatiODB 
ia now bringing under scrutiny and criticism. 

No one who is acquainted with the history of mort- 
main and with the evolution of the law of charitable 
oeee wiD denr I3iat the world has been at a good deal 

of tronUe to prevent great benefactions from becoming 
groat naisancee, or even a menace to liberty, or an ob- 
stade to iirocreas. There Is a good deal <rf popular 
knowledge al>n on this subject, and it is therefore not 
diilicult to awaken suspicion that a huge charitable 
tnut of any kind is a daogerains factor in a demoeraey. 

This suspicion is by no means warranted. There are 
trusts and trusts, foundations and other foundations. 
Dlaerimination is called fOTt and at the present time it 
is important that the true function of such benefactions 
as are ■sao d a l ed witti ttt» nameB of Ifr. Canegle and 
Mr. Ifcodnfeller ahooU he underatood. 

THB struggle on fh« eontineiit of Enrope and in Eng- 
land over niortmain, that is, the inalienable holding 
of property by ecclesiastical, charitable or other pbilan- 
thrapie eorpnatlons, was an faeident of Uie rival dafna 

of rhurch and 5?tate to sovereignty and supremacy. In- 
cidentally also, mortmain became a device for evading 
ftadal obligations. The latter fact arrayed many of the 
more powerful feudal lords against it. thereby strength- 
ening the cause of a relatively liberal central govern- 
ment. Frederick Rarbarossa as early as 1156 prohibited 
conveyances of real property to church corporations. 
Magna Charta (chapter 48) forbade transfers of land 
to church corporations by a tenant without the consent 
of his lord; bat the provision was evaded by convey- 
ancea to ollleera of eorporationa instead of to the cor- 
porations as such. To meet the evasion, the act known 
as De Religiosis (7, Edward I, Statute II, ch. 13, in 
1279), made all alienations in mortmain unlawful, and 
the legislation of 51*52 (Victoria, ch. 42) consolidated 
tke Bn^lah atatutsa oi tiie subject and made mortmain 
la genaral oidaiwfiiL 

The nearest approach that we in the United States 
have experieneed to tlie sort of struggle whieh Bngliab 
legislation records is found in the activity of the Fodr 
eral Government against the .Mortuon church. The Ed- 
monds legislation was aimed, as the English mortmain 
acta were aimed, at an institution which threatened to 
t>ecome imperiutn in imperio. 

Plainly, unless there are reasons to expect that the 
Carnegie Institution, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 



General Education Board, the two Carnegie Peace En- 
dowments, the Russell Sage Foundation, or the numer- 
ons endowed schools and churdies, will some dajr ast up 
a daim to authority superior to the sovereignty of the 
American people organized in the Constitution of the 
United States, there is no sense in haling ttSM instito- 
ti(MU to court on a charge that tlMif aro pnaenti^aj 
embodiments of the menace of mortmain. 

To show that they are not perils under the law of 
charitable uses ia not more diificul^ altho the subject 
is mm tedinical, Justice To^er of Virginia (n €ML- 
lego's Fxcrii fr.ru r.t. Aftmytey-General (3 Leigh), in 
1832, spoke strongly against the "wretched policy of per- 
mitting the whole property of sodety to be swallowed 
up in the ini^atiable gulf of public charities"; V»ut the 
particular danger that he had in mind, and which other 
fudges have dealt with vigorously, was the danger 9t 
indflfiniteneas and irresponsibility, and no sensible per- 
ion would wish to have a perpetani fund trrespondfaiy 
administered, or subject to diVSI^ion tO Uses periloai 
to liberty ot to social order. 

- The history of tlie great American boefactiona now 

under investigation has been one of unprecedented care 
to fix responsibility and to lodge ultimate responsibility 
M to both purpoeee and administration in no leas an 
authority than the duly constituted Government of the 
United States. There is, we suppose, no question what- 
ever in the minds of lawyers that under the terms of 
these trusts, the people^ thru Congress have abadnte 
power over them. Wl^in and subject to fids Umttation 

the trustees are given great power, but the activities 
which they are charged to further are of such a nature 
Hmt the light of pobUdty and the raatnlning foree of 
public opinion must at all tinea fall renoraeleady npon 

them. 

^^W^HESE considerations dispose, as we think, of the 
. X more general and superficial objections raised 

t gainst the great Foundations. There is. however, an- 
ther and positive side to the whole question, which 
ought to reedve sober consideration. 

Ry far the larger share of expenditure under these 
trusts has been thus far for the promotion of two ob- 
jects, namdy; One^ edoeation tbro schools, edieges and 
universities, brought up to relatively high standards of 
efiiciency at the demand of benefactors; and two, scien- 
tiHe reaeareh. Of the latter service it Is enough at pres- 
ent to say that in the whole historj' of scientific dis- 
covery since Galileo, no such systematic prosecution of 
promising inquiries has ever been attempted, as has 
been made by the Carnegie Institution and the Rocke- 
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felJer Institute. And as for educational progress he is 
an ignorant man in tiiis field of information who do6t 
not know tbat a boit spirit of earnestness, efficiency, 
basiness-IIke attention to finances and responsibility for 
results has been put into American colleges and univer- 
sities by the vigorous-minded men wlio have conducted 
the MtivitleB of flie General Edneation Beard. 

These two results would be ample ju^^tification of 
tliese Foundations, but there is more to be said. In this 
eoontry the higher edueatioa and MientMe reaeaieh 
must be provided for thru endowment or thru state ex- 
penditure and administration. Our state universities arc 
in many ways admirable manifestations of American 
pubUcqpiiit^ and certain qieeiai schools are in their 
practical iroiWnr meet valuable agrencies of projrress. 
This is particularly true of the better agricultural col- 
leges, and of some of the schools of forestry ; but these 
lie wftiitn the reabn of practical afiUra, and have to do 
with things that the average taxpayer cares about and 
can understand. It is quite certain that the sort of sci- 
entifle research which will bear fmlt in the distant 
future only, and the studies that do not at once yield 
practical returns, would get scant consideration in 
AnMriea if there were no other provision for them than 
that iriiieh could be wrung from an American state 
legialatnre. 

Under these circumstances, the best things in our 
civilization depend and must depend upon funds wholly 
distinct in erigin and in control from the pablie rev- 
enues. The jrreat Foundations provide such funds on a 
scale hitherto unknown and unimagined. It will not be 
the fault ef the men who create them, or of the mev 
wbo are now administering them, if they do not mar- 
velously advance the enlightenment, and the material 
and moral well-beinj; of the .Ariiorican people. If failure 
or perverted uae is indeed a real danger, which we do 
not for a moment bdleve, the origin of that Mlure and 

thf responsibility for it will be found in fll* milnd and 
character of the American people itself. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL CONVERSATION 

IT was thirty-eight years the ninth of Octoljer last 
since the first "Hello!" was sent over the wires — and 
then K was not "HeDol" at all but "Ahoy !" which Alex- 
ander Graham Bell shouted to Thomas A. Watson over 
a two-mile wire stretched between Boston and Cam- 
bridge. But on Januar>' 26, 1915, Mr. Bell in New York 
City talked with Mr. Watson Ui San Francisco over 3390^ 
miles of wire. It is rare indeed that an inventor has the 
gratification of seeing so striking a drnidiistration of , 
the value of hia work to the world. The instantaneous 
tranamiroion of speech to almost any distance has in a* 
.single Kf-t^rat iiiii rcvnlutionized modern life in more 
ways than we yet realize, it has enabled the commander- 
in-chief to listen to the eamMmadiBg at any point along 

his leagues of trenches and to handle a hundred th'ni- 
sand men as ea.sily as the centurion liis century. It has 
enabled the modem captain of indu.stry to manage his 
factories and carry on his busineas without leaving hia 
desk. It has substituted the personality of the human 
voice for the cold, formal and one-sided message of the 
pen in social intercourse at a distance. It has relieved 
the lonelineas of farm and ranch and brought to the 
bedside of the invalid the aong and laughter et his 



friends. Like the nerves in the human bodj- these copper 
wires radiate in all directions from the switch-board 
ganglia of .eveiy city and carry the pulsations of speech 
to the remotest mountain or desert. Thus the country 
becomes a living thing, permeable to thought, respousiva 
to suggestion and capable of unified action, an oiganism 
in tmth, since now the Califomian maar teOt to a New 
Yorker with greater ease than once he OOttid llSVB talked 
to his neighlwr in the next block. 

THE CLOSET DRAMA ON THE STAGE 

TEN years ago in reviewing the flnt volume of 
Thomas Hardy's The DynuU wa recogniaed ita 
greatness aa a poem, bat assumed, as did tlie aollior 

himself, that it.s p r SSentaUon in tho theater was out of 
the question. What dse eonld have been said of a drama 
of five hundred pages in three parts, nlaatoan aeti^ one 
hundred and thirty scenes with several hundred thou- 
sand characters including angels and spirits and the 
action set in various parts (tf the earfh as well aa 
ethereal space? 

Btit in characterizing it as purely closet drama we 
did not allow for the new development of stagecraft In 
the direction of gigantic spectacle and what Is mora 
Imixtrtant the emption of a war on bo stopendoos a 
scale a."! to raise the sensihilitifs nf men to a hight 
where they could appreciate and indeed demand an 
epic of such magnitade for the echoing of their emo> 
tions. The Dynast* has now actually been performed on 
the London stage, or should we say recited? Both terms 
are correct, for it was an ingenious combination of 
resdiag^ spectacle and play arxanged by Granville 
Barker. The descriptive and connecting passages were 
given by a reader. Hctiry Ainley, sitting in front, and 
two ladies, enthroned at the sides of the stage, recited ( 
the parts of the "SpfrH Sinister," "Spirit Ironie," 

"Spirit of the Pities," "Spirit of the Years" and other ! 
choral comment. Then from time to time the stage j 
between Uieni presented a series of scenes from the 
drama, either as tableaux, pantomime or act in which 
the historic characters speak the lines the poet has put 
into their mouths, such scenes for instance as the battle 
of Austerlitz with Napoleon triumphant, the battle of 
Waterioo with Napoleon crushed, Ndson on the deck 
of the "Victor>'," Pitt on his deathbed, and the burial 
of Sir John Moore. This unique combination of acting 
and recitation is reported to have been quite effective 
and suggests the possibility that the poetic drama, so 
often announced and so slow in coinitiK. is to make ita 
• advent on the modern stage in some such form as this. ! 
Pertwps the motion picture, when it outgrows its child- < 
ishness and gets over its crudeness, may be used to 
reinfi'i-i'r \'isuali7e re<-ited verse. It has wlieajji 

i>een so employed in Germany in presenting the Second 
Part of FmM, which is as written ^mpoesible to be 
staged in the ordinary way. 

Of course the object of the production of The 
Dynasts was the stimulation of patriotism, for "The 
Great Historical Calamity of a Hundred Years Ago" \ 
which Mr. Hardy announced as the theme of his drama 
is now overshadowed l)y a greater liist'iriial calamity in i 
which Kaiser Wilhelm essays to play the leading idle 
as a second Napoleon. But Mr. Hardy would hardly be 
aoeapteble to the populace as a patrioUe poet He la 
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pMdiniitic to the point of cynieinn and Instead of ex- 
Bggmtiag the deeds of iustoric personages he belittles 
tiiem by maktiiir Vtum the puppets of a blind and im- 
personal fatality. He views the world from some stellar 
standpoint and sees the strife of nations as the swarm- 
tag of ante or bMO. Rto vmion of B«r«8on'a itoH vftel 
ia Ufa's impulsion by Incognizance." 

Very curiously this attitude of aloofness and this 
view of life as a puppet play is the same as that of 
Gerbardt Hauptmann in his Fe^tspiel which created 
sach a scandal a year ago when it was presented at 
Breslau on the centenary of the gaining of the inde- 
pendmce of Germany thru the overthrow of Napcdeon. 
What a ebaog« dnee tiionl We see Breslaa tn danger 
from a Russian invasion. The Crown Prince, who 
caused the sopiMression of the phty because of its 
pac M eigi n , has now on his hands ih» war for which ha 
has lonjre<l and i.s g^ettinj? more of it than he wants. 
And Hauptmann the author, condemned then for his 
ImA of patriotism, is defending his country in the 
llereMt of polemic langwaga in the lottera eauhangad 
wHh Remain RoQand. 

One of the rcR?rm^ why the Festival Play gave such 
offense to the powers that be was the scene where John 
Bun is reprsss n tsd as trying to persuade or bribe Ger- 
many into joining with him in an alliance apainst Napo- 
leon, but the Germans respond in chorus "We remain 
neotralt We remain neutral I" The final seene of the 
play was the Temple of Love, into which Athena Ger 
mania leads the procession of the Arts and Indutitrieii. 
She proclaims the dawning of ttM oaw «rs of peace 
and says: 

Strange speech does not divide, nor sea nor straems. 

We ase not hapt i^ait br jsafens gada. 

Tot in each heart dieia dwslls tiie TTnkBoint God. 

What sunders us is error, which alone 
Engenders human hate, is ignorance. 
Is hanger's naked need; not the divine 
In mankind, Eros, who renews the woild. 

But it will bo rememhered that Hauptmann did not 
end on this high note, but with a sardonic touch. For as 
the Director of the show is packing np his pttppota* the 
liveliest of them, BlQcher, known as Mar.frhaU Vor- 
lodrto, gets away from him and struts about the stage, 
a pathetic figure of antiquatsd militarism. Perhaps it 
was because the Crown Prines saw in this, aa in a con- 
cave mirror, a diminnfled earlcatare of himself that he 
left his seat at the Breslau theater in such hiph fliidpcoii. 
But neither Hauptmann nor Hardy, keen satirists as 
thsy are, eoald equal what the ixwqr of fata is now 
revealing to tha world. 



SOCIALISM FROM ABOVE 

WAR has its startling changes, most startling this 
lateet to Germany. When Germany encouraged 
Austria to invade Serbia she did not anticipate that tiie 
hemisphere would be ranged against her, and least did 
she suspect that in five months she would be forced by 
threatened starvation to seise the Empire^s whole food 
supply and dola it oat to rich and poor till a nesr harvest 
is reaped. 

Hie dsnger must be estreme to reiiuire so drastic a 
resource. There will be enough com and wheat, says 
the edict, if carefuUy husbanded and distributed, so 
that none may go hungr>', but no more must grain be 
ied to cattle or horses; then there will be enough for 



men and women and children. Perhaps so; hut the dan^ 
ger of famine must be very great to require sndi hitter 

cure. 

For observe what it means — Germany is, in it-s Im- 
perial government^ of all nations that which most hates 
SodaHsm, and, because ft hates and eui^is it, Germany 
is the nation in which Socialism has sturdiest growth. 
But a military tyranny does by governmental edict just 
^lat Soetalisra would do hy tte win of tiie people. It 

take.« control of prodnoUon, distribution and commerre. 
It seizes, owns and allots to eoosumei;^ the great food 
suppilca; it fotUds households to have and hold their 
own supplies, and it takes from merchants their busi- 
ness and livelihood, and gives them in e.xchange their 
dole of food. Already the Government tells the people 
Vhat Adds must be sown to grain, for now the fore- 
tiionght of the rulers, as under Socialism, most wisely 
provide for and direct the industry of all. 

This is not yet Socialism, but it is the deeds of So- 
cialism, done by the lords of war instead of by the 
chosen representatives of the people; and it is most 
prophetic of the future. The war will end one of these 
days, possibly a drawn game, perhaps with the utter 
defeat of Germany, fought out or starved out, as France 
was beaten in 1870, but in either case disappointed, un- 
successful and discredited. Then, led by the Socialists, 
the people may rise against the rule that lias deceived 
and robbed tiiem, and shsll we have the nation which 

with firmest hand has ruled its populace, ruled for a 
while by those who follow the counsels that declare for 
Ae ownership by the people, that is, hy the state^ of tiie 
means and ways of production? It may be, but surely no 
Sociali.sm can take a more radical measure than that 
which now, by the Chancellor of the Empire, confiscates 
the total food supply of the nation as a necessity of war. 



THE DIRECT WAY 

MR. ROOSEVELT msgr have Ike defseta of his quail- 
ties, Init he certainly has the qualities themselves 
in no negligible degree. One of them is his knack of 
going straighit to flie heart of a suttfeet by the shortest 
road. 

New Toric City has upon its hands this winter a big 
unemployment probleni. It has been the topic of a va.st 
deal of discussion. It has brought forth many plans, 
proposals and panaceas. Prom some of them good will 
doubtless ultimately come. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roosevek delivers before a great 
audience in the Metn^wlitan Opera House a lecture 
^upoo his exploration of the River of Doubt, now the 
Rio Teodoro, and the proceeds from the sale of tickets 
■and contributions pledged at the meeting are to go to 
the work of striving the city's unemployment probtam. 
By tills generous act twenly-flve thousand dollars are 

made immediate!)' available for the purpOSSS Of the 
Inter-Church Unemployment Committee. 

Mr. Roosevelt has done even more. He announced that 
he would srive to the same cause one-quarter oT the 
Nobel Peace Prize awarded to him when he was Presi- 
dent in recognition of his services in bringing the 
Russo-.Tapanese war to a dose. This means ten thousand 
dollars mure. 

When Mr. Roosevelt received the prize in 1906, he 
immediatdy turned it over to the United States Govern^ 
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ment to form the naelen* of a foandetloa for the pro> 

motion of industrial peace. The money has remained at 
the diwposition of a board of trustees, but not sufficient 
interest hM iMeo taken in the matter to uttract further 
gift* of moMV. A bill hae now been introduced in Con> 
gnm to retorn the money to the srfver. It should be 
promptly passed, in 'uiiiT ;liat, as Mr. Rfioscvelt aptly 
phrased it, the talent xa&y be taken out of the napkin 
and imt to aae. 

Mr. Rooscvolt I'Miirludcd his address with the exhorta- 
tion, "Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only." 
With chaneteriatie diraetnMa, be haa set a qdandid 



WriH CXKJR4GE AMD WISDOM 

THK President has oouraffe. He has vetoed the Im- 
migration Bill pasued by Congress. In so doing he 
waH right. But tiie duty of i^qMaing his single judgment 
to the desire of his party aaaodataa could not have been 

an easy one to perform. 

Mr. Wilson g-ive-s two rea.sons for his veto. They are 
worth setting down in his own words: 

It seeks to sU but close entirely the gates of asylum which 
have always been open to those who could Had newhon rise 
tte right and opportunity of eotntltatloBal agitation fbr 
what they conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights 
of men. 

It excludes those to whom the opportunities of elementaiy 
education have been denied without regard to thllr diar> 
actsr, tlieir puiposes or their nataial capacity. 

• llieie are telling statonaita of fundamental fk^. 

The United States need not be afraid of fugitivaa fmp 
political oppression in other lands. It need not fear ttie 
approach of honeat; healthy men and women who eanodt 
read and write. 

Plditical reform and agitation has no terrors for US. 
To provide opportunities for education to all within our 
bordsirs is a cardinal principle of our damoeraey. 



CARDINAL MLiiCiEii'S PASTORAL 

IT was asserted that Cardinal Merel er, Arehbishop of 
Malines, had been arrested by the German authorities 
for issuing a patriotic pastoral to his flock ; and the 
arrest was denied by the Germans. But it was true; he 
had not been carried off to a prison, but be had been 
kept for a while in his epiM opal reaideneei, forbiddm 
to leave it, and 15,000 eo|iies of his pastoral letter wei^ 
destroyed and the printer fined. 

Oardlnal Menrier is one of flie ablest and moat influ- 
ential of the Catholic ecclesiastics. He wa.s president oi 
the great Unhwrsity of Louvain until he was made car- 
dinal, and Is a sehdar of high dlstlBetlon. Sneh 
churchman is not to be lightly touched. And yet why 
should the tierman soldiers hold a cardinal more sat n d 
than the city and University of Louvain or than Notre 
Dame of Malines? And what could the Germans do? 
They had Inraded Belgium, had fought the Belgian 
army and o<-cupiwi the countr>', claiminp to annex it. 
and that violence involved any other violence that might 
follow. Cardinal Mereier'e pastoral letter was a deftanee 
of Germany. It told the ritizens th.it they were under 
no obligation to recognize German authority, that they 
were to trust in their fighting army and in their brave 
French and English allies. It praised the valor of the 
Belgian soldiers, many of whom had died almost as 
martyrs, assured of eternal sahration, for tfaay had gtven 



up their lives for their country. It accused the Germans 

of faithlessness to solemn treaties, atul declared that it 
would have been poltroonery if Belgium had not resisted 
invasion; and it stirred up the citizens to patriotism to 
death. Of course the German rulers, having assumed the 
rule, having essayed to anAex Belgium, could not aOew 

such a public, such an official a-^sault upon their author- 
ity. They have treated the cardinal as gently as they 
could ; they could do no less. They did not tklnk it pru- 
dent to do more. Austria la a Catholic country, and they 
must be tender to Austrian sensibilities, just as they 
are courtters to the Moslsm feelings of their Turkish 
allies. 

Greatly to be admired is the courageous patriotism of 
the Belgian cardinal. Tho in the power of German mili- 
tarism he minced no words; with fobieas and at great 
length he exprest himself as to the crime of Germany 
in breaking her treaty oath, in invaiiiiijr' a peaceful 
cotmtry, in destroying cities and towns, in slaughtering 
helpless and unresisting prlssts, men, women and diU- 
dren; and this arraignment of the invaders he bade 
read in every church. For far less offense citizens lost 
their lives. When Belgium is herself again the memory 
of her brave archbishop will stand with that of her 
heroic King and that of her stout army, enrdlad forever 
in historic fame. 



As Senator Williams figures it the .speeches made by 
tta Republican senators in their filibustering fight 
against the shipping bill have coat the Government over 
$600,000 in printing bills and itenographers' fees. Sen- 
ator Burton's speech of thirteen hours is reckoned at 
1260,000. Would it not be well to give each member of 
Coagrsss a speech allowaaee of, say, 9100,OOOT Then if 
he overran the limit it would be at his own expense, to be 
charged at cost, and if he did not use up the allowance 
he could put the balance in his own pocket as he does his 
excess mileaf^e? Such a rule would have a good effect in 
reducing surplus verbiage and saving suasion time. 
Speech is silver and we have always eppossd its firsa 
and unlimited coinage^ 

The "Chant of Hate Ajiiiinst England" by Ernst T.is- 
sauer, which we published November 2 in the admirable 
translation of Mrs. Henderson, has brought to its au- 
thor the decoration of the Order of the Red Ragle, 
fourth class. We are sorry to see the Kaiser thus publicly 
approve of such vindictiveness, but we must admit that 
considered purely as poetry it would be hard to find its 
equal anywhere in the literature of the war. 



The formal opening of the Canal is postponed till 
Julyl Wen, it matters little just when the brave pro- 
cession of warships and excursion boats makes it spec- 
tacular progress. The Canal has been open enough for 
business quite a while already. 



it was a British bishop, real or mythical, who met the 
<iuery, "Who win win tiie warf" wNh tiie iwegnant 

counter query, "Who won the San Francisco earth- 
quake?" It is good enough to have been said by an 
archbishop. 



Why not put Mexico under the commiaslon fom oi 
govsramsnt with all of the prssidsnts en ttie board? 
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THB aSBAT WAX 

Jamuary gS — Germauii uttemptlnjr to 
reciipture Thann, Alxuif, Austnaiw 
punhing nttark on Kiiwians south 
of Tiirnow. Oalicia. 
Jaituary 26 — GertDun attack on Brit- 
ish tnncbM nenr La BaaMN* r«- 
pulaed with great ilaafhtar. Turk- 
iah outpoata reach Suei Cantl asd 
lisfat at El Kantara. 
January 37— Ileavjr fightiDi near 
CrHdiiuc, YprcH and St. llubert. 
Turki iiitnin flofeiitpd by Ruasinns 
at Siiri Kiirnisli, Transcnucaiiia. 
January 2ii — Turks aqd Kurds attack 
Ruanana north «t TabrU, Feriua. 
Ruaaian torpedo boata aink many 
Turkish veiuiela in Black Sea nnd 
bombard Tn-bizond. 
January 29 — Oormnim destroy Frroch 
regiment io Argrtime Furest. liii!*- 
irians invading northeaKtern corner 
of PrUBsia uvnr Tilsit. 
Jttnuary 30- — Gvnnuu mibuisrino sinks 
the British stcumships, "B«n Cru- 
achan," "Unda Blanche" iind "Kil- 
eoan," io Irish Sea. Artillery ducia 
and ocnisional rbar^ on Bmis 
Rivpr fmnt near Warsaw. 
Janutirjj .11 <iirniun Kubmiirine tor- 
pedoes the British Bteamabitw "To- 
MOiaru" and "Ikuriu" off Ilarre. 
Autrbuis and Kussians fighting fur 
of Dakla Paaa in Gar- 



The policy recent- 
ly announced by 
Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, the Genaaa Minister of the 
Kmy, at ataz^ag out Englaiid by 
ynfun upon bv coBinHR% mm bow 
been actively besrun. On January 22 
the German submarine "U-21*' over- 
took the British .steamer "Durward" 
on her way from Leith to Rotterdam 
and Buiik hir. The sabmarine towed 
the boftto eontaining tlM cmr to 
vfttiia 800 ywdi of Mna HcMdiip 
and then vanished. 

On Januarj' 30, the "U-21" attacked 
four ves.sels in broad daylight less 
than forty miles from Liverpool and 
sank three of them. The freighter 
"Bm Cmachao," loaded with coal 
for the fleet, ivaa ovwhaiiled off 
Fleetwood when the submarine ap- 
peared and the German captain, 
in exceUent F^nglish, told the crew of 
twenty-three to take to their houts 
within ten minutes. As soon tht 
boats had pulled away a torpedo 
from the snlmiBrlne eii^ tiie collier. 
The coaster "Linda Blanche" wa.s 
overhauled eighteen miles northwest 
of Liverpool Bar li).'htship. In this 
case the crew of eleven men were al- 
lowed to take all their belonging with 
than, and, rince the boats were not 
auppHad wltli food, tlie Gennana 
gave them chocolate as weH as eif- 
arets and told them in which dlrei»- 
tfam to row to And a trawler to take 



them atthore. Then the vessel was 
blown up by mines placed in the fore- 
castle. The "Kilcoan" was intercept- 
ed eighteen miles off Uvnpool ter 
and blown up. The Gennana comman- 
deered a British collier to take the 
crew to the Isle of Man. The "Graph- 
ic," a pa-ssenger steam.ship plying 
between Belfast and Liverpool, was 
chased by the submarine, but escaped 
by entairtaig tba nootii of tiie Manegr 
River. 

The stnUng of these vessels in the 

track of the oceanic liners and just 
out-'iide the principal British port ha.<t 
caused much e.xcitement. If the sub- 
marine came from the Elbe and 
around the north of Scotland she 
must have traveled at least 1200 
miles. If ihe came ftvm the new Ger^ 
man base at Zeebrugge the distance 
would be less, but she must then 
have made her way thru the British 
mine field in the channel as well as 
dtxlged the patrols. The submarines 
'U-21" to •'U-^" ware boitt in 1912- 
1918 and hsva a dlaplaeeaiant on Ilia 
anrfaoe of 840 tana. Their apaad ia 



eighteen knots on the surface and 
twelve knots submerged. 

On the following day two more 
Britiah steamshipe were torpedoed 
off Cape d'Antifer, near Havre; the 
"Tokomaru" from New Zealand, car- 
rying 97,000 carcasses of mutton as 
well as .some clothing and toy.* for 
Belgian refugee.^, and the "Ikaria," 
which was injured but not sunk. 

„ . . The ootbuzBl of activ- 
t^TT' "y nwnffeeted by the 

Birthday Qg^mans during the 
fir.st three day.s of the week is attrib- 
uted by their enemies to the desire 
of the Germans to celebrate by some 
striking success the birthday of tilO 
Kaiser on January 27. We are even 
told that he appeared In person at 
the front to watch the attack upon 
Arras and announced to the soldiers 
tiiat tie liad some Iron Crosses to pin 
on their brea.<it« in the public square 
of the city. Then he remained Wait- 
ing in vain on a whito hone eaparl- 
aoood with purple wfalla ISbm tioopB 
aa tlu> oa pandas four 
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abreast and singing, toward the 
town, only to be mowed down by the 
British guns pointed thru the loop- 
holes in the factorj- walla. It is esti- 
mated, also by their enemies, that 
the Germans lost 5000 men in this 
vicinity and 20,000 altogether during 
the week without making any gains 
cf importance. 

On the other hand, the Germans deny 
heavy losses and claim successes in 
the vicinity of La Kass6e, Nieuport, 
Oaonne. Perthes, St. Mihiel and es- 
pecinlly in the Argonne forest. In the 
fighv'ng in Flanders north of Nieu- 



port more th^n 300 hundred Moors 
and Algerians were found dead 
among the sand dunes. In the west- 
ern part of the Argonne, on January 
29, the 155th 4^rench Infantry regi- 
ment is reported to have been anni- 
hilated by the loss of 400 or 500 
killed and 745 taken prisoners. 
Twelve machine guns and ten smaller 
guns were taken here by the Ger- 
mans. The French admit being 
forced to withdraw some SCO yards 
at this point, but claim that the Ger- 
mans lost more heavily than they. 
The German report states that dur- 
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ing the three days' fight at Craonne 
1500 French dead were found on the 
battlefield and 1100 prisoners were 
taken. In the forests of the Vosges 
Mountains the fighting went on in 
spite of a heavy snowstorm, in which 
some detachments were lost. In Al- 
sace the Germans are making ener- 
getic efforts to regain the ground 
they have lost in the last few weeks. 
Rut the French still hold Thann. al- 
tho the German guns at Cernay 
throw a.s many as 6000 shells a day 
into the town. 



In the Wilderness 
of Sinai 



It took Moses 
forty years to 
cross the Sinai 
peninsula; it took Napoleon a week. 
Whether Djemal Pasha has beaten 
thi.s record or not we do not yet know, 
because we do not know when the 
Turks started from theSyrian border 
or how many of them have reached 
Suez. But at three points along the 
Canal skirmishes are reported, so it 
is evident that the advance guard of 
the Turkish army has already 
reached its goal. The distance from 
Syria to Suez is about 150 miles and 
the chief problem is the water sup- 
ply. The British authorities have evi- 
dently decided that the desert is the 
best protection of F'gypt.so they have 
not attempted to prevent the bands 
of Turks and Arabs from ranging 
over the peninsula as far as the Gulf 
and Canal, but they have filled in all 
the wells of the oases, so the invad- 
ing army will have tocarr>' its water 
with it until it gets near to the Suez, 
where shallow wells may be dug in 
the .sand. To overcome this difficulty 
Misner Pasha, the German oftker in 
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charsre of the engineering corps, has 
followed the example of Kitchener 
when he invaded the Sudan and is 
coniitructing a light railroad as the 
troops advance. Early in December 
it was reported that Dr. Baurat Shu- 
macher was constructing a railroad 
to connect the Jaffa-Jerusalem line 
with El Arish and that Herr Frank 
had constructed a large portable iron 
bridge for crossing the Canal and 
was testing it on Lake Tiberius. Ev- 
ery household in Palestine has been 
forced to furnish an empty oil can 
and a sack to be used for transport 
en route and perhaps later for float- 
ing the pontoons and filling in the 
Canal. The first shipment of German 
guns and ammunition for the expedi- 
tion was seized by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment while crossing that country. 

The Turkish forces collected for 
the invasion of Egypt are said to 
comprize three army corps, or about 
120,000 men. The right wing advanc- 
ing from Rafa and El Arish by the 
coast route arrived at El Kantara on 
January 26, and the first engagement 
was fought five miles east of the Ca- 
nal. The Turks opened fire at long 
range with mountain guns and the 
British replied with rifles and ma- 
chine guns. The defense of the Canal 
is entrusted to the Indian troops 
raised by the native princes. There 
are also said to be some 400 Lan- 
ca-shire territorials on the eastern 
side, and in reserve the Australian 
and New Zealand contingent*, who 
are encamped by the great pyramids. 

Another division of the Turkish 
army has followed the southern car- 
avan route used by the pilgrims to 
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Mecca. This road leads from Akaba 
across the Tih plateau at an elevation 
of 2000 feet. The outposta of this 
force have appeared near the city of 
Suez and on the Gulf -to the south 
of it 

Apparently another fo'rce has come 
between these, for an attack on the 
Canal near Ismailia is also reported. 
So far the trafllc on the Canal has 
not been stopped, altho it is restrict- 
ed to certain days, when gunboats 
convoy a number of ships at one time 
thru the Canal. Obviously, however, 



the Germans and Turks will make 
every effort to cut this channel of 
communication between England and 
her dominions in India and Austral- 



asia. 



Little news comes 
The Campaign in f^^,^ Poland except 



Austria-Hungary 



a rumor that the 



Russians have recaptured Kielce, 
but in the Carpathians impor- 
tant movements are developing, altho 
their purport is still dark. It is 
reported that the proposed inva- 
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-THIS IS TIPPERARY 



sion of Serbia by a joint Austri- 
an and German array has been 
abandoned and the the troops col- 
lected for that purpose have been 
sent into Hungar>' to meet an attack 
from the Ruasiana and perhaps Ru- 
manians on the other side of the Car- 
pathians or perhaps to tal<e the of- 
fensive and cross the rangre into 
Bukowina or Galicia. 

It is said that the Austro-German 
troops now masked for the protection 
of Hungary number 800,000 or more. 
Instead of attempting to drive the 
Russians in Galicia back from Cra- 
cow aa they have twice before, they 
are preparing to attack them from 
the south thru the passes in the Car- 
pathians, and they express confi- 
dence in their ability to relieve the 
siege of Przemysl and to recapture 
Lemberg. The oflkial report from 
Vienna states that 10,000 Russian 
prisoners were taken in the passes 
the last week of the year. On the 
other hand, the Russians claim to 
have held all the passes in spite of 
the efforts to dislodge them. 

Thru Geneva and Rome transpire 
reports of anti-war riots among the 
Slavonians and Czechs, At Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, and at Trieste 
the mobilization notices were torn 
down, and in conflicts with the au- 
thorities several rioters were killed. 
The Austrians, however, deny that 
any rioting has occurred and assert 
on the contrar>' that the war has uni- 
fied all races in the Dual Monarchy. 



Our point of attention 
is suddenly shifted 
from Waraaw to the 
northern extremity of the frontier, 
to Tilait, where once the fate of 



Russians 

Attack Tilsit 



Warsaw was decided. On a raft in 
the middle of the Niemen River, be- 
tween Prussia and Russia, on June 
25, 1807, Napoleon. Emperor of the 
French, and Alexander I, Emperor of 
All the Russiq^, met and divided up 
Europe between them. By this ar- 
rangement Prussia was, much 
against her will, forced to become 
the ally of France and Russia and 
the enemy of England. 

Tilsit was occupied by the Rus- 
.xians under Rennenkampf without 
serious opposition early in August, 
but since they were expelled from 
East Prussia by Hindenburg they 
have not made any energetic attempt 
to regain it until now, when the 
Tenth Russian army of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas is advancing toward 
Konigsberg from the north and east. 
The town of Pilkallen, north of Gum- 
binnen and ten miles inside the 
Prussian bord«r, was taken on Janu- 
ary 24, after a bombardment lasting 
all day. All but 300 out of a popula- 
tion had fled from the town at the 
advance of the Russians. Pogegen on 
the northern si*e of the Niemen, op- 
posite Tilsit, has also been occupied, 
and, since the* river is now frozen 
over, that city can be attacked from 
the north as well as from the 
east. 

If Tilsit is taken or invested the 
Russians can attack Insterburg, a 
railroad junction thirty miles south of 
Tilsit and forty miles east of Konigs- 
berg. This will bring them behind 
the Germans, who are strongly en- 
trenched among the Mazurian lakes 
and l)ogs, which, now they are fro- 
zen, do not afford such fine protec- 
tion as they did in the summer and 
fall. 



, ^ Colonel Goethals, 

Canal Opemiig j^^jj^j^^ p^„. 

Postponed Canal, told 

President Wilson a few days ago 
that, in all probability, it would not 
be possible for the Atlantic fleet to 
pass thru the Canal in March, on the 
date chosen for the opening ceremo- 
nies. The channel will not be deep 
enough. More work than waa expects 
ed has been required on account of 
the slide at Gold Hill, in Culebra Cut 
The bottom of the Canal has been 
forced upward there by pressure 
near one side of the waterway. It 
had been planned that the President 
should arrive at Colon on March 10, 
and that after going thru the Canal 
he should be carried on a battleship 
to California, to attend the exposi- 
tions at San Diego lind San Fran- 
cisco. 

Announcement was made on the 
29th by Secretary Daniels that the 
opening ceremonies had been post- 
poned until some time in July, be- 
cause of the conditions reported by 
Colonel Goethals. The 8ecretar>' said 
it wa« not true that any na- 
val or other officer of the Gov- 
ernment had urged that the fleet 
should not be transferred to the Pa- 
cific during the Great War. It is un- 
derstood that the President will go 
to California by rail in March, and 
will make speeches in several places 
along his route. Some had thought it 
would be unwise for him to make the 
journey by way of the Canal during 
the war, because for a considerable 
time it would be difficult for him to 
communicate with Washington. And 
it may be necessary' to have an extra 
session of Congress in March and 
April. 

The Canal is not closed. Five ships 
passed thru on the 30th, and the pas- 
sage of two whose draft is thirty- 
one feet waa awaited. Prediction was 
made that the channel would be deep 
enough for them. 

The "Dacia" started 
from Galveston for 
Rotterdam on the Slat, 
after delay which was not clearly ex- 
plained. This is the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Company's ship that was bought 
by E. N. Breitung for $165,000, 
placed under the American flag, and 
loaded with $800,000 worth of cot- 
ton, which was to be carried to a 
German port for $190,000. As was 
said in these pages la.st week, the 
British Government objected (even 
after Rotterdam had been substitut- 
ed for Bremen), mainly on the 
ground that if it should allow her to 
go without interference, a precedent 
would be established permitting the 
sale of more than fifty German 
or Austrian ships interned at our 
ports. 



Case of the 

"Dacia" 
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Two or three days before she aailed 
it was alleged that she had been in- 
sured at Hamburg, and that she had 
been sold upon the condition that she 
should not be used in trade with 
British or French ports. This, if 
true, would confirm the British Gov- 
ernment in its determination to seize 
her and subject her to the inquiry of 
a prize court. It was reported that 
Mr. Beitung had bought five other 
German ships which have been tied 
up here since the beginning of the 
war. The assertion was made by 
some that he, being a German by de- 
scent, was not unwilling that this 
venture should excite a controversy 
between the United States and the 
Allies. 

Another case is that of the Ameri- 
can steamship- "Wilhelmina." which 
sailed for Hamburg on the 22d 
with a cargo of wheat, corn and meat. 
The British Government held that 
it would be difficult to prevent this 
food from going to the German army. 
This opinion was confirmed when the 
German Government, on the 26th, 
seized all the grain and flour in Ger- 
many. 

The German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington told President Wilson that 
he had his Government's prom- 
ise that this cargo would not be 
taken for military use. In London, 
however, this case was regarded as 
not less important than that of the 
"Dacia," and there was a general ex- 
pectation that the ship and cargo 
would be seized. 

Immisntion been expected 

BtU Vetoed ^^"K^ Z'^'''^"^ 
would veto the Immi- 
gration bill. His veto message was 
sent to Congress on the 28th. At 
the beginning he exprest regret that 
he could not sign a bill that was in 
many important respects admirable 
and well conceived. But in two par- 
ticulars it embodied a radical depar- 
ture from the traditional policy of 
our country. It sought "to all but 
close entirely the gates of a.sylum 
which have always been open to those 
who could find nowhere else the right 
and opportunity of constitutional 
agitation of what they conceived to 
be the natural and inalienable rights 
of men," and it excluded "those to 
whom the opportunitie.s of element- 
ary education have been denied, with- 
out regard to their character, 
their purposes, or their natural ca- 
pacity." 

The right of political asylum, he 
continued, had brought to us many a 
man of noble character and elevated 
purpose who was marked as an out- 
law in his own less fortunate land, 
and who had yet become an orna- 
ment to our citizenship and to our 
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public councils. The literacy test and 
the restrictions accompanying it 
were not tests of character or per- 
sonal fitness, but tests of opportu- 
nity. "Those who come seeking op- 
portunity are not to be admitted un- 
less they have already Thad one of the 
chief of the opportunities they seek 
— the opportunity of education." He 
did not believe that our people de- 
sired to reverse the policy of past 
generations. He asked whether this 
policy of restriction had been ap- 
proved at the polls. It should be sub- 
mitted to the people in party plat^ 
forms in order that their wishes 
might be exprest. Opinions differ at 
Washington as to the action which 
Congress will take. Many think that 
the vote in the House for passage 
over the veto will be a little less than 
the necessary two-thirds. 

The Sh' Questions concerning 

T> 1. n il the interned German 
Purchase Bill , , ■ . 

ships are to some ex- 
tent involved in tljg pending Ship 
Purchase bill. At a conference, the 
Democrats of the f^nate decided 
to press this bill for pas.sage at 
the present session. It has the earn- 
est support of the President. The 
Republican senators set out to 
prevent action by debate. Night 
sessions were ordered, and then a 
continuous session. Beginning at 
11 a. m. on the 29th, there was 
debate for thirty-seven hours with- 
out a recess. Mr. Gallinger, seventy- 
eight years old, had spoken for se%'en 
hours at a previous night session. Mr. 
Smoot's speech consumed nearly the 
entire night of the 29th. At the end 



of thirty-seven hours a recess over 
Sunday was taken. 

In the course of the debate Mr. 
Walsh argued that our Government 
had a right to buy and use the Ger- 
man ships. Mr. Root asserted that a 
quarrel would be purchased with ev- 
er>' ship so bought and that grave 
complications would ensue. After a 
time it was said by Democratic sen- 
ators that if the bill should become 
a law, our Government would not buy 
an interned German ship without 
first obtaining the consent of Great 
Britain or the Allies by diplomatic 
negotiations. 

It is understood that our Govern- 
ment has been informed by Great 
Britain that the purchase and use of 
the German ships would be regarded 
as unneutral acts, and that the ships 
would be treated as those of an en- 
emy. Except the interned German 
and Austrian ships, there are very 
few for sale. It is admitted that the 
bill will be passed if it can be brought 
to a vote. 

„ . President Garza 

Carraiua has . 

„ . ^ , '<5ft the Mexican 
Mexico s Capiul .. ■ „_.. 

*^ capital on the 27th 

and went with Zapata to Cuemavaca, 
sixty miles south, which has been the 
bandit general's headquarters for 
some time past Two days later, 
Obregon, Carranza's commanding 
general, who had been fighting his 
way up from Vera Cruz, entered the 
capital with 20,000 soldiers. Car- 
nnza had been driven from it by 
Villa in November. It is said that 
Garza was kidnapped by Zapata and 
taken to Cuemavaca by force. Ad- 
dressing the convention the night be- 
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fore his departure, he said Zapata's 
army was incompetent and that Za- 
pata did not know how to flght in the 
open. He urged the convention to de- 
pose Zapata and to place the forces 
under his (Garza's) command. In no 
other way could the capture of the 
city by Obregon be prevented. It ia 
reported that he then attempted to 
go north and join Villa, but wa.s car- 
ried away by Zapata. 

VNTien Obregon came in the fac- 
tories and shops of the city were 
closed, and bars were up at the doors 
of private residences. The capital 
was in great need of food and fuel. 
Relief wa.1 given by the opening of 
the railway line to Vera Cruz. Garza 
had sent a telegram to General Or- 
nales in Juarez, saying he would not 
leave the capital, "as did my disloyal 
predecessors," but would stay there, 
even at the cost of his life. Sniping 
riflemen on the roof of the cathedral 
attempted to kill Obregon, and did 
kill three soldiers who were march- 
ing near him. 

Carranza remained at Vera Cruz, 
writing and issuing long decrees. 
One of them, containing 2500 words, 
has drawn a protest from our Gov- 
ernment. It cancels sales and conces- 
sions of land made by local or na- 
tional authorities, without due re- 
gard for certain laws enacted in 1856 
and 1876, and virtually authorizes 



confiscation of much property held 
by Americans or Englishmen. Thus, 
he says, he seeks to restore to the 
people the lands of which they have 
been despoiled. Another decree gives 
the owners of oil wells three months 
in which to prove their titles. There 
are many indications that Villa left 
the capital because he could not asso- 
ciate harmoniously with Zapata, 
whom he appears to have regarded 
as an incurable bandit. 

In the north, Villa 
Villa's Inactivity was still preparing 
to move against 
Tampico. Gutierrez, the fugitive 
predecessor of President Garza, was 
said to be wandering about, await- 
ing a favorable response to offers of 
support sent by him repeatedly to 
Carranza. 

Salazar (representative of Felix 
Diaz), recently said to have been 
killed, captured Casas Grandes, 
a railway point of some importance. 
At San Diego were 8500 rifles and 
4,000,000 rounds of ammunition, re- 
ceived from New York and reported 
to be intended for his use. Some ex- 
plained Villa's inactivity by saying 
that but little ammunition was left 
in Mexico and that, while carefully 
husbanding hh own, he was waiting 
for Carranza'j? supply to l>e exhaust- 
ed. Owing to the demand from the 



belligerent nations in Europe, it has 
been veo' diflicult recently for the 
Mexican warriors to replenish their 
stores of ammunition in the United 
SUtes. 

Villa claims to have control of the 
coal fields of Coahuila. altho Car- 
ranza's forces in the north have been 
increased by desertions from Villa's 
standard. If he should take Tampico 
he would have all that would be re- 
quired, in the way of ports and nat- 
ural resources, for that northern re- 
public which he is said to have in 
mind. The next important battle will 
probably take place in the vicinity of 
Tampico, where earlier events of 
some interest occurred. 

There were persistent rumors that 
Villa had been shot by Fierro, his 
bodyguard, the man who killed Ben- 
ton, the British subject. It was said 
that he had quarreled with Fierro at 
Aguascalientes. So far as can be 
learned, he was slightly wounded, but 
not by Fierro. The latest story is 
that certain persons at the capital 
plotted his assassination and hired 
one of his ofllcers, formerly in the 
Federal army, to do the work. He 
failed. His fate has not been report- 
ed. A private in our army, W. C. 
Warrick, was killed while in his tent 
near El Paso, last week, by a bullet 
that came from the Mexican side of 
the river. 
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THE NORTH SEA FIGHT 



BY PARK BENJAMIN 

THE INDEPENDKNTS NAVAL EXPERT 



ON Sunday morning, Janu- 
ary 24, a Gernum squadron 
of four battle-cruisen, the 
"D«rfflinger," "Seydlitz," "Moltke" 
and "Bliicher," left its base in the 
vicinity of Ilelitroland and started 
west in the N'nrth Sea — ot)joct UD- 
known. Somewhere near the coast 
of Bnglaad it encountered a British 
squadron of five battla-eniiflen, the 
"Tiger." "Lion." Trineess Royal.** 
"New Zealand" and "Indomitable," 
distant fourteen miles. It thereupon 
turned back and was chased by the 
British vessels for between three 
•nd four hoon. Upon rMcbins • 
VcSnt wmw aeventy nllM fran Hdt- 
soland. the British ship* relinquished 

pursuit Sorausr nf "the presence of 
submarines," having in the meantime 
sunk the "Bliicher" with over 700 of 
her crew. The German Admiralty 
reports the return of the remaining 
sbipe, bat states notUnc to their 
eoi^Ktion. The British squadron has 
come back to Loith without irrepara- 
ble injurj' to any of its ships and 
with comparatively few casualties. 
The chief interest centers in the 
conflict between the battle-cruisers, 
vAkh it the first in which ships of 
thst type have 'been opposed to one 
another. 

The British squadron intercepted 
the four German vessels, the depar- 
ture of which had been discovered 
by the destroyer flotilla on watch. 
It thus ohacned the cardinal prin- 
ciple of naval strategy by "getting 
there first with the. largest force " It 
took the offensive, which comports 
with the power havinj? i r.mmai.d >f 
the sea. It followed the retreating 
foe^ tbas gaining the advaatace 
triiidi naually fall* to the pvrsnnr. 
It defeated Uie plan of the German 
admiral, whatever his objective m.^y 
Iiave been, and it inflicted a serious 
loss. 

It must be assumed that Admiral 
mriber expected to elude the more 
poworful but slower British battle- 
ships. His chief danger lay in meet- 

inff just such a superior force of 
battle-cruisers as he in fact encoun- 
•ered. Distance of the mwtinn point 
from a protected base thus became 
an important, if not a controlling 
factor in the German strata. 
While the Imown speed of the 
British ship? wa> preater than that 
of the German ve-ssels, the difference 
was not so Kreat as to make a stern 
chase other than the proverbially long 
one^ and hence Admiral Hibber might 
wbD bam decided that if he toned 
bade hmnsdiately upon sighting a an- 



perior British force he would have 
ample time to cover the distance to 
the mine-protected area around Heli- 
goland b^ore he could be owWwn, 

and even before the pursucfB could 
^et within effective range. 

The British gun fire was effective at 
the exceptionally long range of 17,000 
yards or about 9.6 miles opon a tar- 
get preaentiaff minimum area, for 
the "BHicher'* was runnipg away and 
therefore exposing her stern and not 
her broadside, and the pursuers 
were racing at a speed greater than 
that of the fast ocean liners. The 
German ah^ brought their stem 
gUBa to be«r on the nearer British 
ships, and chiefly upon AAnlral 
Beatty's flagship, the "Lion," which 
led the line until a shell pierced 
one of her oil tanks, which cut oflf 
part of the fuel supply to her en- 
gines. 

The hurt and staggering "Blfl-. 
cher" is said to have been over- 
whelmed by salvos from the bat- 
tle-cruisers. What a salvo means 
from the "I, ion," for example, is the 
combined blow of eight 13' --inch 
guns, the 1250-poupd projectile of 
each of which on leaving the gtm is 
capable of penetrating fifty-one 
inches of wrought iron, with a strik- 
ing energy of 63,187 tons, moving at 
the nite of one foot per sixond. Each 
gun, therefore has a striking power 
nearly five times greater than that 
of the whole broadside of one of the 
largest line-of^MtUe ships of a cen- 
tury ago, thru whose lofty wooden 
walls there grinned tier upon tier 
of smooth-l)ore cannon. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that if submarines can turn back 
sqnadxoBB of the moat formidaUe 
capital ships, their importanee in 
naval warfare is tremendou.^ly en- 
hanced. If, a.H may 'T\'ell have been 
the fact, Admiral Hibber's retreat 
was covered by a .screen of subma- 
rines, wfaettier provided for by him 
in advance or called by him from a 
nearby German boA after the chase 
began, this is new strategy and 
marks a novel depiUSture in the bat- 
tle co-jiction of surface and under- 
water vessels. It also seems to fol- 
low that if the submarines had pre- 
ceded the advance of the German 
ships, the British squadron would 
have turned back at the outset, and 
left Admiral Hibber to do as he 
liked. 

And this brings us to what is be- 
yond all else the most astonishing 
feature of the fii^t, namiiy, tlie de- 
liberate abandomnent of tiie pvnuit 



by the British admiral In his tele- 
graphic rqwrt he says that at iStoat 
11 a. ni. "enemy submarines were 
observed on the starboard bow and 

a course wjis steered to avoid them." 
Some time after this he slopped the 
chase. His words are: 

"The presence of the enemy's sub- 
marines aubBegtuntly neeeasitattd 
the action being broken off." 

And this altho he says "the 'BlQ- 
chei'' \v;i.-^ sunk and two other battle- 
cruisers were heavily on fire and se- 
riously damage<l." To complete the 
picture there need be added only the 
German official admission that "the 
high speed of the British vessels 
would have enabled them to catch up 
with and deatnqr tiia German cmia- 
ers." 

Allowing for the "Lion" being out 
of the line because of injury re- 
cdved, here were four of the most 
powerful battle<ruisers in the world 

unhurt and at the very crisis of a 
furious chase on the high sea and at 
the greatest speed ever known, with 
their enemy's flying ships not only 
inferior in force but "on fire and 
seriously damaged" and absdutely 
within his gcaqv yet this British ad- 
miral turned bade and let the enemy 
escape — because of "the presence of 
submarines." It is well to be plain 
ulioul. it. Matters were not at all 
minced here when we talked about 
the battle of Santiago. This man ran 
back with 2Minot battl»«rai8ei» in 
the face of aabmarinea of not half 
that spaadl What rlaks would he 

take? 

Was he in any less danger from 
the submarines while going in one 
direction than in the other? Could 
th^ overtake him going forward but 
not going back? Is, not speed under 
conditions of ample sea room the 
chief .safeguard against submarines, 
and is there any case where a torpe- 
do has been sucessfuUy aimed from 
a submarine against a vessel going 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine knots an 
hoar? 

War cannot be wagetl without tak- 
ing great chance.s — often desperate 
ones- and since navies have existed 
the commander who fails to do "his 
utmost to capture and destroy" takes 
his life in his handa. Admiral Beat- 
ty's report is given out* olBdally by 
the British Admiralty. It proves on 
his own showing that he de.serves 
not glory, but a court martial — once 
more "pour encourager lea ttutret" 
and the ghoet of Admiral Byng prea- 
ent as an interested spectator. 

To Admiral Sibber la dn«- tha 

m 
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credit of extricating his three ships 
from a bud pieiiicament and his feat 
is all the greater if he had to con- 
duct them thru mine fields with fli^r 
Btaaring gMur inqiiirwL 

It Is dUBeidt to Mcoant for the 
presence of the "BlQcher" in the 
German squadron. It was well known 
that her speed was inferior to that 
of the other vessels, and that she 
was, therefore^ subject to the hard — 
and from ft wmtinMrntal vieiqMiiit^ 
heartlem Tidssitttde of war, "(fhieh 
compels the abandonment of the 
slower ship by her swifter consorts 
when they cannot stop to help her 
without inviting their own destruc- 
tioa. A vessel torpedoed by a subma- 
liiM murt in like manner be left to 
her firte^ Iwt; aff In fhe eaaa ef fhe 
"Creasy." "Aboukir" and "La 
Hogue," the others be also sacrificed. 

It is especially important to notf 
that this action was fought not be- 
tween battle-sAijM — of which we 
kne^ built and building* forty-two— 
bat between beittle e nri wre, <rf whleh 
we have none at alL A battle cruiser 
differs from a battleship in that, 
while she may be of greater tonnage 
and have heavier guns, she has 
lighter armor, the saving in weight 
being utilixed in motive power, ao 
tiiat ber speed Is eoosidemU^ 
greater. To illustrate: The "Queen 
Elizabeth," one of the newest and 
most powerful of British battleships, 
has belt armor 13V^ inches thick, ta- 
pering at the enda to four inches; 
lower deck side armor, ten inehes; 
similarly tapering to fear indMs; 
main deck armor, 8 inches, while her 
turrets, barbettes and conning tower 
are of the maximum thickness above 
noted. She carries eight fifteen-inch 
gvna, has a displacement of 27,500 
terns, and is credited with twenty- 
live knots speed. The British battle 
cruiser "Tiger," on the oQier hand, 
which took part in the recent action 
and which is the newe.st and most 
powerful of her type, han side armor 
bat nine inches in thickness, taper- 
ing to four inches and extending 
from seven feet below her water line 
to her upper deck, and the same on 
her turrets and barbettes. Her dis- 
placement is al>out 30,000 tons, and 
it is reported that her speed has at- 
tained the extreme figure of thirty- 
three knots. She carries eight 13V2- 
inch gona. Urn Tiger^ eonld easily 
run away from the "Queen Eliza- 
beth," but if caught where es- 
cape was impossible, she could be de- 
stroyed by the battle.'«hip. Battle 
cruisers may form homogeneous 
squadrons — as in the recent iight — 
or tliey may set in eoneert with bat- 
tleships or efven smaller cruisers. In 
the former case, their principal func- 



tion is to engage like ships of the 
enemy, or in chasing a battleship 
fieet to harass and delay the rear 
ships of the column until the pursu- 
ing battlesh^ can come iq^ or to 
aoenmntete pewor qatddy against Hie 
enemy's weak spots, or cut off or re- 
pel the enemy's snoall cruisers and 
scouts, or to veil the movemfiitH of 
the battle fleet on the high seas, or 
to nuh to widely separated points on 
a long coast such as our own when 
nun a eed by raiders. When joined 
with light cruisers they greatly 
strengthen the array, as tha *^<Hl'' 
helped the weaker ships in Admiral 
Beatty's raid last August. 

The "Lion" and 'Trinceas Royal" 
have the same armament and about 
Hm lanw speed as the 'Tiger," bat 
are of somewhat less tonnage. The 
"New Zealand" — a gift from tiie col- 
otiy- has a tonnage of 18,750 tons, 
the "Indomitable" about 1000 tons 
less. Both have eight twelve-inch 
guns. The speed of the "Indomita- 
W is aboat twenty-eight knot*— 
<me knot leaa than that of tlm *V«w 
Zealand." 

The "Derfflinger," "Seydlitz" ami 
"Moltke" are the best of the German 
battle cruisers, and are of 28,000, 
25,000 and 23.000 tons rsspeetivdy. 
The "DerflUngerXis stated to have a 
speed of thirty knots, the other two 
twenty-nine and* twenty-eight. The 
"Derfflinger s" armament includes 
eight twelve-inch guns — the others 
are alike in having ten eleven-inch 
guns each. The "Biacher" tonnage 
was 16,500 toM and her maximum 
speed about twenty-five knots. Her 
armament was far inferior to that 
of the other German vessels, as the 
twelve gun.s of her main battery were 
but 8.2 inches in caliber. 

The speed of the slowest British 
ship was in exosss of tint of 
the "BlOcher." There was SUflSeieBt 
margin of superiority in the other 
vessels to make their overtaking of 
the remaining C5trman ships prac- 
tically certain, if the chase lasted 
long enough. The sreat disparity lay 
in gun-fire^ in tM ratio roogfaly of 
about 23 to IS. 

As has been sMed, we have no 
battle-cruisers. We have preferred 
to build the lar&e.st possible bat- 
tleships, in which high speed is 
not the chief object Witness the 
"Pennsylvania,'* 21 knot*; -OOa^ 
home," 20.6 knots; "New York" and 
''Texas," 21 knots; "Wyoming" and 
"Arkan.sas," 20.5 kiioN; "Florida" 
and "Utah," 20.7 knots. Compare this 
with the British "Queen Elisabeth" 
class (five ships), 25 knots, end 
"Iron Duk^ dass (tear ships), 22 
knots; or with the German "Kron- 
prinz" class (four ships). 23 knots; 



or the Japanese "Fuso" class (four 
ships), 22 knotjj. Our neglect of 
other and necessary types of vessels 
has been simply scandalous. We have 
praeticaUy no eeouts or fast light 
cralsen cqndila of. doing radi woilc 
as the "Emden" did. and our deficien- 
cies in destroyers, submarines, sup- 
ply vessr-Is and '•\]:it auxiliaries— as 
well a.s in the absolutely necessary 
men to operate them — have lately 
been filling the oewspapers and 
are oader oongrsMiooal Inveatign- 
tlon. 

Poesibly the naval committees may 
find the absence of battle-cruisers 
not wholly uncoimected with the sup- 
ply of "armor-plate." From the 
flgursa ahready given relating to 
fho BrMah Iwtaailiip <^Qaam SUM- 
beth" and the British battle-cruiser 
"Tiger," it will be easy to see that a 
Ijallk-ship takes a great doat more 
armor plate than a battle-cruiser. 
Armor platf in this country is M 
eq^ienaive a luxury that a GovmB> 
meat idant for Its manof aetore has 
been twice authorized by Congress: 
but aa the Secretary of the Navy 
somewhat ruefully says in his 1914 
report, recently issued, "Twice were 
the armor-plate factories saved a 
monopoly of this business thru a 
'uiystarloQS pravidenee.' lliere are 
ooibr ttne cameems in the country 
whfdi make armor plate, and last 
year when bids were invited, all three 
made identically the same bids to a 
cent. They justified this sham of bid- 
ding by saying that the department 
had fixed the price and divided (he 
business between the three concerns 
regardless of the bidding, making the 
award of one-third the quantity de- 
sired to each firm at the lowest fig- 
ures quoted wUch was always, as 
may be auH pci ed , a figure which 
cm inovdliMto proflts." The moral 
of al of which — as the immortal 
Bunsby obeenes— "lies in the appli- 
cation of it," Whether the "mysteri- 
ous providence" has anything to do 
with the non'pravalence of battle- 
eruiaera in our navy the intel^ent 
reader may judge for himsdf . 

The naval fights of the present war 
all tell one and the same story: the 
command of the sea, general or lo- 
cal, goes to the contending power 
which has the heavleat guna bi Htm 
fastest ships. 

The leeeons of the fight are: 

1. Battle cruisers as well as battle- 
ships should form a part of the 
United States nav>-. 

2. Submarines may be used to 
cover an enemy's retreat — and in 
such event are a rUk to be met 
subject to tte penatties and provi- 
sions of the Articles ot War. 

N9» York City 
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BY SIMON BARR 



Hour after hour, she rattles at the keys, 
With head bent low and furtive nniling Iip8« — 
Blind to the world that thru her ribbon slipa^ 

Dreaming girl-dreama, re-livinR memories. 

Hour after hour, the hands of little ease 
Know not their wol, — flash from their fiager-tipe 
Strong^ words tiist rear a tower or laoneh gnat ihipa 

Voyaging for miracles upon strange seas; 
' Strong worlds^hat crash in steel and blase in lln; 

Startle a myriad arms; give life to wheels; 
Fashion men's destinies and wing desire; 
Lie\T earth's tribute ; guide the golden stream ; — 

She weaves the magic age . '. . yet weary feels . . . 
D«ad monodies . . . and dreams her greater dream. 



A WINTER'S DAY IN FLORIDA 

• BY E. p. POWELL 
Axmum'or "rdi ooomtbt boio," "mom 10 um in thb ooomtbt " 

THE northern birds —blue- will nut bi'lievf it possible that rob- 
birds and robins, phoebei, ' ins can engage in such a furious riot 
flidcurs and goldfinches— cam* ^ of mosle. It is really coovmaUon, 

dropping in aO thru October and^ iuid as you gel BMUwr to Umbi yoa 

November, and those tiiat loeatod ' can afanost dfstmgiiMi wndi. TlMj^ 

here for the wint«?r — especially rob- are discussirp commoaHgr affairs 

ins and blucbirtis— we shall find in with such vim an no robfns in the 

what we cull bayheads, catiiiK their North ever display. Bluebirds begin 

berry lunches and, whistling to keep to come out of the bayheads in 

up ooungv* Tlwy are lonesome fel- inquisitive clouds, while robins dot 

knra, never q;alte calling it homo the bushes and fiU the air. But this 

here, and never building houses, is only a preliminary. When they be- 

Take the boat with ua this morninjr, jrin to pathpr for the North in 

across Lake Lucy, and we will fmd March you would hardly care to walk 

one ot' these retreats, just back of thru the heedle-s clouds of wings, 

the Wright Grove. The banks of the You must not imagine that your 

lake are very sloping and are covered singers who migrate spend flietT 

with huckleberry bushes. But there winters as ttiQy do their somrasfs. 

an toveil places, especially where the Here they are only i>Iddiig up food 

bayfaead opens into the lake, and and escaping the zero weaUUT. TbeXS 

these, often spreading out into Hat is no home a>>out it. 

muck lands, make the richest of aiir- While we have !ii i>ii over the lake 

dens. A good climb from the landing Hal has been mowing Natal grass in 

place, and then a quarter of a mile the orchard and on the lake front, 

treking it thru the pine woods* You can hear h^ whistle dear aeroas 

brings us to an orange grora, nt«t- the hike, and you can see ttiat he 

lected since the winter of 1895 and notes our returjj^ swinging a cheer- 

the great freeze. It is now an ful hand. This is the fifth crop of 

orchard of sour orariRes, not so bad hay that we h^ve cut in a single 

for lemonade, but unlit for market year. This Natal grass came to us 

or eating. from South Africa, and we welcome 

This is a good spot to sit down on it becausa we cannot grow oither 

•a pine kg and «at your mmming ttmottiy or bhi^rnss. It is more 

hinch of oranges, grape fruit and wonderful than either and more 

loquats, these three making a capital beautiful. It is going to fight its way 

hslsWfl^ ration for a rr.an of eiKhl.'. with o-,ir wild jrras.se.^. and give us 

or a boy of twenty. This preliminary one of the sweetest and most abun- 

breakfast is a part of the dietary dant hay crops the world ever saw. 

creed of every genuine Floridian. Only recently we were importing 

Out of ttto swala ttiat is not far timothy at thirty ddlan a ton. 

ahead the wind is bringing to us a Still by the lake, and where there 

ver\- curious medlogr; not a song, nor is plen^ of water and rich feed, our 

a chorus, bat a roar; and at first yon Guaniser looks up to as from the 
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cow ])ea garden, where she is feast- 
ing. She comes to the fwce and 
speaks to us, wanting her poll 
scntdied. It is a pretty sigh^ this 
winter putare, and we vow wo do 
not care to bo where the ground is 
two feet under snow, and solid 
frozen underneath. .lenny has already 
been milked, and a generous pailful 
has been carried to the house. She is 
wiiat they call down here a four- 
gallon cow; and when her cow peas 
are somewhat the worse for tread- 
ing, she has a velvet bean garden 
over back of the barn; in fact, two 
of them, and they will serve for all 
winter pasturing. Only in her bam 
there is a rich storage for wet daya 
and cold nights. What eooH Nature 
have done better for the would-be 
farmer than to furnish him legumes 
that grow thirty or forty feet in a 
season, and keep him busy all sum- 
mer cutting them lest they run away 
from him? This velvet bean has gona 
half way op these eighty foot pines, 
wherever it could get a chance, and 
the great clusters of pods hang as 
thick as hops. Yet there are those 
who cannot make a living in Florida. 

It is eight o'clock, and late for 
breakfast As we go thru the otange 
orchard, we may as wdl make sure 
of one more large grapefruit, one 
Pineapple orange, and a bunch of 
loquats. These last are like a ronibi- 
nation of the best pears and cherries 
in one. Our tramp has, however, 
made it quite possible for us to en- 
joy all llMse Anito, and still take a 
bowl of milk, full of bran bread, and 
more loqoato. The forenoon's wort, 
aa we ibid it in onr memomnda, is 
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making soU. We an gohiff to ploir 
mufasr tlw eoir pmm where boesy has 
flniilied wltii diem, and while the 

vines will give inuTieii-e quantities of 
humus, the notlule.s un the rocjts will 
fill thfi sin! with nitrogen. Florida la 
a land of legumes; they are every- 
whne, fiNm little plaate time indies 



high to tbMe vdvet beans that grow 

almost out of sight. B.v and b.\- we 
will plow under the velvet bean 
waste. Sandy soil needs only this 
sort of manuring, and a generous 
additio:i of lime. 

The bef ore-noon has brought vm, 
as it always doai^ a gnat deal at 



novelty and taught as lessons that 

we cannnt talk about here. Even in 
JaiiUHry and February we have warm 
days, and it is quite in order to 
gather on the veranda, look down at 
the lake, and hear the duda gabbi% 
iriiile we ouraehres hold eanvenw; 
Sorrento, FUniitk 



THE TONIC OF THE WINTER WOODS 



BY MELVIL DEWEY 



THERE has never been a time 
or country where so many of 
the best men and women were 
crippled or wholly out of service from 
o v e ratwi ia» as now and here. Host 
modem high-pressure men have to 
diooee between vacations, death or 
insanity. Men whose predecessors 
would spend months in a visit to 
Chicago for an important business 
CMif erenc^ now nerve themsdves in- 
tmsely and, with the power of a 
toggle-joint, concentrate every en- 
ergy of their being at the telephone, 
where they transact a larger bu.si- 
nes.'? in five minutes than did their 
grandfathers in five weeks' visit. 

We learned long ago that every 
one nnst have a vacation every sam- 
mer, but thousands have now found 
that two or three times a year, others 
thill > cry rnmth, and .some even that 
every week-end, must bring rest and 
change or the tense bowstring that 
keeps life strained to the limit will 
anapi Vacation naed to have August 
for its month ; now like death it hath 
all seasons for its own. Part of the 
w^orld's best workers are sure u< be 
off duty even in the busiest season. 
They go stale like the racing crew in 
training. They are bdow par physi- 
cally. To maintain effideney they 
must make the break. 

More and more find that they need 
rest in winter even more than in 
summer. When doors and windows 
are open night and day and all the 
world is taUng it a little easy, the 
strain is vastly less than in winter 
when we arc shut up in our over- 
heated houses and offices at the in- 
stant call of the insi.'stent and relent- 
less telephone for twenty-four hours 
a day. So for many the great prob- 
lem is "What can I do in winter that 
win bring most healtii and strength 

in a brief time?" The writer became 
keenly interested in this problem 
while sharinfr in the --triiiii of 
Manhattan thirty years ago. The re- 
sult of his stody and experience may 
be useful to many who are facing the 
old proUcnL 

Host people who resolve to take a 
rest^ peiliaps at large sacrifice, come 



Mch'il Dewey, former Lthrarian of 
New Yurk State, u a mn» of a 
thousand mteretU, which he pur- 
sues with th4 fmrvor moKt men re- 
serve for thtir apedal hobby. Not 
the Ua»t of ikem i» the Lake Plarid 
Club, a unique inrtUmtten, part 
club, part hotel, part raertation 
park, part edueational tnUr, part 
mountain and lake plailgrmtHd. It 
is unique ieeoHM ttt ftmdtr'a Cf» 
ception xoaatatiqut and hmme U 
has been, rttulud muitml dtfrt*. 
The epirit in wMM ike ctnaiiftd 
the plan and has developed it in 
the poet twentv j/eare i» well get 
forth in thin article. — The Ki itur 



home feeKnff ^ what they did 

ought to have been something differ- 
ent Perhaps a list of "Don'ts" will 
most compactly frivo tiie \v;irnings 
against mistakes on which experts 
largely agree. 

Don't try to stay at home and let 
tt» doctor «t«» yon someOilng. Take 
medicine f<n> acute diseases, but when 
simply overworked and tired, shun 
i]r!i).rs t;ke the plague. Get change of 
food, scene, altitude, climate, occupa- 
tion, aniaseBMnts and all envixon- 
menti 

Don't accept vastly inferior advan- 
tages simply to save a few hours' 
ride; but even worse, don't waste 
.■^tren^th and thus neutralize part of 
the benefit by traveling thousands of 
miles to find what perhaps can be 
had better in one-tenth of the dla- 
tanee. If you live Maad, go to dtker 
coast or mountains. If you live in the 
mountains don't ^o to other moun- 
tains but to the sea, if its damp salt 
air agrees with yott; if not, go to the 
plains and escape the humidity so 
trying to many when physically be- 
low par. If yon live withhi two hun- 
dred miles of the sea, go straight to 
the inland mountains. The common- 
est mistake is to go from a seaboard 
city to a resort also near the co.ist 
simply because it is quicker. Air is 
vastly more inqmrtaat than food and 
water, f or wa cat «i]f three times a 
day, but flU oor longs fifteen to twen- 
ty times a minute. So a cnnpleto 



change of air ia the first easentlal 
for a wise vacation. 
Dont dioose the wrong altitude. 

Experts here and in Europe, after 
long study, agree that for the average 
man the most perfect elevation is 
about 1800 feet; lower than that one 
loses the wond«a4ul toade effect and 
higher many hearts aia ovantrained. 
Now and liien one (perhaps one to 
one thousand) finds even 1800 feet 
too high. If after a week there is any 
discomfort he might better sacrifice 
other advantages and drop to a lower 
level. 

Don't go to an enervating climate. 
Nia»-teBths of those who sedc the 

tropics would gain twice as much by 
getting into the dry cold of the north. 
It is the difference between hot and 
cold baths. Heat feels much better to 
the invalid, but all tte world knows 
that the odd daah tooss iqi while the 
hot bath weakens. 

Don't fear cold where the air is 
dry and home comforts are available. 
Hundred.s each year who have 
thought the Adirondack forest a kind 
of Greenland that only Aretic ex- 
plortrs should visit in winter an as- 
tonished to find that 'Uiey are much 
more comfortable than in seaboard 
citie.s where the thermometer runs 
twenty to forty degrees higher. They 
are learning that drj- cold does not 
bite. Constantly our Adirondack Club 
members a^o enjoy weather from 
aero to thirty d e grees bdow outdoors 
all day long, find on going back to the 
coast that its humidity cuts like a 
knife and they really suffer. 

Don't forget Whittier's 

There's iron in our northern winds. 
Our pines are trees of healing. 

The Adirondacks are world-famed 
for toning np mddljr thoae over- 
worked and generally run down. 

There are many other plaeee of equal 
altitude that have no such reputation. 
The explanation is clear. "The New 
York Constitution protects one of the 
world's greatest parks of 4,000,000 
acres. In it then an neither fac- 
tories nor cities nor towns, and but 
few and small villages. It is nearly 
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all a great forest of balsam and pinca thru which the 
winds blow almost always from the southwest. 

The fame of the Adirondacks centers in the northeast 
comer, where Lake Placid, Keene Valley, Loon Lake. 
Saranac Lake and Paul Smith's are all within twenty 
miles. Here one's lungs are filled fifteen to twenty times 
a minute by air that has filtered thru the 4,000,000 acres 
of balsam and pine. It combines as nowhere else the 
tonic of the mountains with the softness and health- 
giving and healing qualities of the southern pines. As 
might be predicted, the effect is felt in the first hours; 
it is like wine in its stimulus and yet usually the softness 
makes one sleep hours longer than at home, so tliat a 
nickname for our club is "Sleepy Hollow." People feel 
BO well and full of life that they walk five or ten times 
as far as at home and often have to be warned not to 
overdo. 

Don't buy costly furs and elaborate equipment. If you 
choose the right climate, the dr>' cold often demands no 
thicker clothes. If you are outdoors without exercizing 
much you can buy or rent the cheap but comfortable local 
furs; a $30 long coat is as warm as rare skins that cost 
J200 or more. An all-wool 3-in-l cap, at trifling co.st, pro- 
tects ears, neck and face, one or all as wished. 

Don't risk comfort and health and perhaps life in the 
cold north winter by living in houses equipped for mid- 
summer only. Convinced of the superlative value of cold 



and winter sports, one unwLsely ventures to use the usual 
makeshift house and tries by extra clothing and hot fires 
to get thru somehow. This is a grave danger. Sometimes 
it will be eighty degrees or more near register or stove 
and below fifty degrees nearer doors and windows. After 
exercizing till tired, it is a serious risk to sit in a house 
full of drafts that wander about in search of a victim. 

Don't go where snow and ice come and go, but where 
they stay put. Shun that bane of a winter outing, hu- 
midity of melting snow. It is as bad for health as for 
temper. Dry air and dry snow are essential to best results. 

Don't go where you cannot get the fascinating and 
health-giving winter sports. If you find a steady snow you 
can sleigh anywhere, but this is least important of the 
group. In many places there is skating. Curiously, with 
2O0O lakes in our 4,000,000 acre Adirondack park, there is 
much ice but little skating. Our club worked ten years be- 
fore it solved this important problem. Now we spray the 
tennis court rinks in November and build up solid ice 
twelve inches thick without a drop of water under it. Acci- 
dents or even wet feet are impossible and it lasts till April. 

Football, basketball and baseball (using a large soft 
ball) are fine winter games. We played ball on snowshoes 
to the great amusement of the gallerj', but of late yeara 
play almost entirely on ice, where the game is faster tho 
less humorous. While snowshoeing and the much better 
skiing, which is largely superseding the older and more 
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clumay aport, may be had wherever there is good snow, 
the pleasure is doubled if there are plenty of hills, for 
e%'en the novice vastly prefers to coast down hills rather 
than propel himself like a snowshoer. 

We are coming to the Scotchman's view that the "roar- 
ing game" is in winter what golf is in summer: the 
unequaled sport for young and old of both sexes. One 
learns to curl enough to enjoy it mightily the first day, 
while there is no limit to the skill that may be developed 
by study and practise. It attracts many who wisely avoid 
the dash and exertion of hockey and other winter sports 
of some little danger. 

Skijoring is practicable wherever there are skis, snow 
and trained horses. Long traces are hitched to a pole, 
which is caught over the arms of the driver, who in ca^e 
of accident cannot be dragged. It is sleighing with the 
graceful, slender skis, four inches or Ave inches wide, 
instead of a big sleigh. With the right horse there are 
all sorts of possibilities. We find it rare sport, growing 
in favor here as it has abroad. 

There is no thrill or inspiration, except to babies, in 
dropping a few feet down on the slopes usually available 
for a toboggan or sled. But on a real run or coast, the 
!«ensation is far keener than in the fa.ste8t motor car. 
After failing in our efforts for fifteen years, we built a 
toboggan tower forty-two feet above the summit of our 
beat hill, five minutes south of the rinks. There are dif- 



ferent landings so the timid may start as low as they 
wish; but the dash from the top on torch nights, when 
one hundred flaming torches mark the course for over 
a mile, is something to be remembered. 

After some years of trial, we limited our first so-called 
"all-the-year houses" to summer use and built for winter 
as no native ever dreamed of building, with heavy walls 
and large cellars, having double power heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus. All the walls were double papered,, 
double boarded and backplastered. A double roof prevents 
the heat of the house from melting the snow and making 
ice danus sure to force the water thru. Most windows are 
double with hinges for ventilation where needed. Often 
the out.^ide window itself has two sheets of glass so there 
are two clear dead air spaces and three sheets of glass 
between the cold and the room, which is insulated some- 
thing like a thermoe bottle, for deed air keeps out cold 
better than anything except a vacuum. Frost never shows 
on these windows and one may sit by them safely tho 
northern blasts roar. Our normal winter weather is about 
zero, but now and then it drops with a rush. Our lowest 
record is fifty-two degrees below — eighty-four degrees 
below freezing. Obviously none but the most robust can 
safely risk being caught by such a drop, except in houses 
specially built and heated. 

Most people find the dry cold so exhilarating that they 
spend much time outdoors, but in blizzards, or extreme 
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cold, or when "not quite up to the 
mark," all must fall back on the 
house, which should have more than 
HMM parlor, dining room and sleep- 
ing rooms. Our fint ysara in th« Ad- 
irandaek winters traglit tn io add 
music, librar}-, writing, game and 
other public rooms. We started with 
one stone firciilarc as tlir ln -t ri:-iit.,-i' 
for indoor life. There were steady 
ealb for matt till «• now have 207 
opon flrw and are yearly adding 
UMi*; for <MM wbo tivw in tlio roal 
nortii soon comM to bo a Are wor- 
shipper. 

Besides these indoor fires we have 
a score of Adirondack camps with 
one side entirely open toward a fire 
of hnge logs. Tliese ar« built ior 
summer, but their winter nao grows 
yearljr. 



In twenty years we have devel- 
oped a long list of club customs into 
which newcomers readily fall. 
Young and old especially like our 
revivals of ancient customs. We 
started with tiio tradi^ons, centuries 
old, of our own Iroquois Indians, 
then added English, German and 
fithcis haiuU'il liii'.vn from the long 
iiKo. After Hallowe'en and Thanks- 
giving are duly observed, on St. An- 
drew's nightr November 90, we liave 
the flUilinr of tiwplpeahy HUrUand- 
ers in full costume as a prelude to a 
Scotch evening. On December 24, the 
great annual holiday season is ush- 
ered in at four p. m. by Christma-s 
chimes, bringing the Yule logs, and 
in the evening, from eight to ten. by 
wassail enwnoniei and eands. On 
Christmas Day comes the play of 



the "First Christmas Tree." Of 
eourse all this costs thousands of 
dollars each year for upkeep, but 
divided among our thousand mem- 
bers the burden on each is but a few 
doUars and he knows that tiie beet the 
country affords in winter sports is 
available to him and any friends he 
may introduce, for a season two or 
three times as long as winter sports 
are really available in most plaMs. 
It is probably impracticable to main- 
tain such fadlittes eommereially. for 
the season is too short and the income 
too small to justify the investment. 
But wherever a larwe club of con- 
genial friends can be organized with 
no one looking for profit, great win- 
ter facilities can be provided without 
an undue bordea en any ona 
Loftw PlaeU, NMf Y«rk 



PERUGIA 

BY THEODORE MARBURG 
voBmB MiMianB to BBLaiW 



N thy hilltop, bold Bmgia, with the shadows flying Saw the Tishms tint were destined all the after years to 

o'er fill. 



o 

A\] the tangled vine and olive lying round thy an- 
cient HfMir, 

Circled by thy ring of mniii tains capped with cloud or winter 
snow, 

Thou dost gaze in contemplation on the happy fields below. 



In the Raphael all the master had imparted — truth and 
wortii, 

Tendeneas, nUgions motive — bUaed In hii^tened bcaoty 
fteth. 

Men stQI study him and lave Um in all lands where ait hatti 

the uplands fkank and ftarless, frae their secrets to plaee. 

disdoee, So dost thou, his teacher, linger in the memory of the race. 

Prom the uplands thy soul borrows constancy and deep „ . _. .,,.„,, ....... 

r^po^e. Yonder gleaming on the hillside, sita Aanu old and gray, 



Far beneath thee flows the Tiber singing of the aadant dead, 



Still iht shadow and the sunshine on its hrfly spire at 
Seams the order Francis founded seven esBtailss am 



How ft washed the Pagan temple ere the Urfh «( Chiistlaa Stable aa the rodt he riaaps on in the mystk eqrpt Mew. 

creed. 



Strewed of ndraels and lagnndL tgrpe be raets so clean and 

What the hawk sees an4 the Mgle thou dost see on soaring brave, 

""'"K Little fearful of Oa praaent, noliiing laaring «f tin gnrve. 
Drukiog deep the glow at Autumn or the fraahnaas of the 

Spring. Yes, ascetic, e'en fanatic term him if yon will today, 

'nrt..i..t.c.i. . . ^"t how splendid is the figure who could lead the lite and 

Waked by the first beam of morning, cooled by grateful aayt 

breeze of noon, witimn^ wmtr aT »d W Poor, wltheut -i*—"-— h« Amm»^ 

To thy glowing eheek and fi>f«head evening comes but nU UnSnSSTlild eiSdlS' 



too soon; . His peer body hi the eftnt, even wa. Why, let it be 

wftillid eii wmcnim, minoied to thy gfaioe mm?kdH»acter is boOdfaig to a v4st etemily. 

Half unmindful of tiie Tories fading from tite western alcy: Bach nmr generation knowa him, knows hit war on greed 



Memories of thy rode beghintogs, oMer than the Boman w.^„_*nl 'l^Z 



g„g.. Knows the positive upbnildiag and flia mastery of self. 

When th/bold chiefs swept the valley, red and ruthlam ^'^ ^Tii^ *"* hmid fa hmid walked with 

birds of prey ; Hfaistortng to mind and body, bringing hope to avoiy door. 

Memorie.<! of the Middle .Atres— when again rough might 

made licht 

In the spaeieos diurch above fafan, on the archm bread and 

Of thy freedom stoutly guarded on the castellated bight; . fair, 

Angel.s wrought by young Giotto whig their way thro 
How, when gentler manners triumphed, thou didst turn thy ambient air. 

thoughts to art. 

Playing in that great awakening not a mean nor trivial Love of God and love of beauty, beauty of the mind and soul, 

part; Of the world of grreat performance, of the ever di-i^tant goal — 

For thy Feruginu labored in a deep religious mood, Tl^is the love that guided painter, this the love Assisi knew. 



Passing on the vatk of puipoae to hie youthful painter When they wrouirht with such devotion and their 

brood. labors grew 



And aaaong tbam ateod dm Raphael, caught the master's lire Painter, poet, priest or sutesman, social worker, hnmblest 
•nd skill, hhid. 
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PERUGINO'S -JESUS IN THE GARDEN" 
"Thy Pvrudno Uborad la • d«*p rviidoiM mood" 



All who brinK unto their labora conscience and the constant 
mind, 

Swell a life-bestowiitfc current ever broadening its span. 
Pointing the transcendent glory of the spiritual life of man. 
As the butterfly that sunders shell uf chrysalis apart 
So do we stand forth transfigured by philosophy and art. 

From the time that human motive first began its upward 
flight 

When the mind of man still slumbered darker than the 
starless night 

Dreams have come of life hereafter, nay, conviction that 
the pain 

Of the earthly dust and travail surely have not been in vain, 

Lending richness to the present, stealing, from the unknown, 
fear, 

Making labor of the spirit, growth and culture all more dear. 
Ever offering consolation in the bare and sterile ways 
Where uninteresting labor brings no hope of better days. 
In the far-off, lonely cabin and among the city's throng 
Lolled to sleep is human sorrow by this olden cradle song. 

Yet we know not, yet we know not If the cherished hope be 
true, 

All pervading and enduring tho its iridescent hue. 



This we know: that man has purpose, God-inspired but still 
his own. 

Will to climb, to plan, to venture, will to conquer the un- 
' known; 

Know tho iron in his spirit holding him with steady zeal 
Faithful to the seen and unseen tho they break him on the 
. wheel. 

Human will made history. Let man take the praiae and 
blame, 

, — So will failure of hia duty mantle still his cheek with 
shame — 

In the clash of human interests offer but one prayer at 
night: 

For the strength to do His bidding which is strength to do 
the right; 

One fear only in his bosom: wholesome fear of doing 
wrong — 

'Tis the fear of God in substance making men and nations 
strong, — 

Cheerful courage ever marking all the progress of the day, 
That which helps to send our neighbor singing on his upward 
way. 

If His purpose be in all things, progress of the race we hail 
Thru an ever higher conscience to a will that shall prevail. 
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BIRDS OF NEW YORK 

AN EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



/i 



LITTLE BLUE HERON 

ORNITHOLOGY has had a re- 
markable development in the 
last half century. With its 
advance has come a complete revolu- 
tion in the science as the result of 
persistent work in the field and close 
study of structure, classification, 
migration and distribution. This is 



due directly to the patient work of 
professional ornithologists; indi- 
rectly to the popular awakening of 
fuller appreciation of the out-of- 
doors among all classes of society. 

So, with the Audubon societies 
making their heroic defense of our 
songbirds and sea fowl, the sports- 
men aroused to the necessity of pro- 
tecting our game and wild fowl, the 
governments recognizing the inesti- 
mable value of birds to agriculture, 
and special commissions for educat- 
ing the people in economic ornithol- 
ogy, we have now in the United 
States no* only a quickened interest 
in bird life, but a vigorous public 
.■sentiment working for the remnant 
of the country's heritage of game 
birds, song birds and sea fowl. 

Such is the time at which appears, 
from the New York State Museum, 
the monumental work which is here 
considered. The people of the Empire 
State are indebted for this beautiful 
and comprehensive work first of all 
to Dr. John M. Clarke, director of 
the State Museugi, who inspired the 
idea and has been working for the 
accomplishment of this publication 
for many years; second to the au- 
thor, Mr. Elon Howard Eton, whose 
wide experience and thoro knowledge 
of his subject are evident to the 
most critical student; finally, to Mr. 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the accom- 
plished bird artist, who in more than 
a hundred large plates in full color 
has contributed a gallery of Ameri- 
can birds worthy to stand beside the 
immortal bird drawings of Audu- 
Iwn himself. 

Any detailed description, in this 





limited space, of these two madsive 
volumes would fail to do justice to 
the work. 

In broad terms it may be said that 
not often has a publication appeared 
of greater practical, economic and 
cultural value in the field of its sub- 
ject. 

In accepting the work for the 
state, Mr. Andrew S. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education, s&ys in 
part: "The economic value of birds, 
the aid which they bring to common 
culture, and the stimulus which they 
give to moral sense, constitute am- 
ple warrant for supplying accurate 
and scientific 
i n f o r m a - 
tion about 
birds and 
bird life at 
the expense 




of the state." 
If there 
were no other 
reason for 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ CO 

ing public 
L.<pwiKC service of 

this nature, 
the Commissioner's statement would 
serve as full justification for the 
large expenditure. 

Certain it is that the creators of 
"Birds of New York" have set a 
shining mark for other states. 



L. A. FUERTES. ILLUSTRATOR 



ELON HOWARD ETON. AUTHOR 



JOHN M. CLARKE. DIHECTOK 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES 



WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY-TWENTIETH PAPEK 

BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 



WHEN the twenty-seven 
books of the Christian 
Scriptures were written 
there waa no question among the 
Jews that the thirty-nin* iMfliki of 
the Jewiah Seripturce nera fully, 
nd, ire may aay, Tvludly, Inspired. 
The writers of the Christian Scrip- 
tures were all Jews, and they accept- 
ed unquestioningly this Deliof. In 
Gal. 3:16 Paul bases an argument on 
the use of the singular, "seed," in- 
stSMl of the plural, "aeedi," depend- 
biff idfh rahUnle nieety on tiie ytr- 
bal exactness of the text, which gives 
the promise to Abraham. The writ- 
ers of the New Testament baaed 
their claims for the new faith on 
their exegesis of the commonly ac- 
eqjited Hebrew Scriptores which 
bora full divine wthcrity, and they 
tried thus to show that Jesus was 
the promised Messiah. But no such 
inspiration do they claim for their 
own writings, simply the authority 
of truth. Thai laUsfled the Apostolic 
Chareh. 

Tin time Syirapttc Oospds, ]lat> 

thew, Mark and Luke, are books of 
biography. They are Uie remains of 
a number of such books recording 
the sayings and works of Jesus, and 
ikey were preserved no doubt be- 
cause tlMQr were the. most complete 
and valuable of aD that were euReat 
Lnko tsUs OS in tt« lint verse of Us 
Gospel that many such booklets were 
current in the churches, but all of 
them have perished except these 
three Gospels. One of them, indeed 
more than one, Luke certainly used, 
for mndi of his material is c<Hnmon 
to Matthew and Mark. Matthew's 
Gospel is also composite, and Mark's 
seems to be the most nearly original 
of the three. The writers make no 
claims to have po«.sest in the writing 
of tbem anything more than human 
wisdom. For all ttiegr hstvo to say wo 
have the right to use onlr judgment 
in accepting their statements as 
true. But that their object is to give 
substantially a true story of the life 
and teachings and death of JOBUB is 
plainly evident. 

THE OKAMATIC FOUBTH GOBFEL 

Tills Is not SO dear as to the Gos- 
pel given to us under the name of 
John. No author's name is a.ssigned 
to the Fourth Gospel, any more than 
to those of Matthew and Mark, but 
an old tradition assigns it to the 
Apootle John; and the last chapter. 
wMdl Is an appendix apparently by 
another writer, assigns it to him. It 
may be that John wrote it in his old 
■g% or, fulto as liksly, one of Jtdm's 



younger disciples composed it, incor- 
porating facts and reminiscences 
which he bad iweived from his mas- 
ter. 

The latter conjecture soonw more 
probahlo to me, for it sssms evidant 
that It was the intenfion of the 

writer to give, as in the words of 
Jesus, the substance of the Christian 
teach itiK. not to gather up from 
tradition or memory our Lord's ac- 
tual and exact addresses and prayers. 
The book is dramatic rather than 
blograidile. Thus In John 7:4-26 is 
given the prolonged conversation of 
Jesus with the woman of Samaria, 
when no one of the disciples was 
present. Similarly we have in the 
third chapter the conversation of J** 
SOS with Nioodsmus at a sserst maot- 
ing, tiie writer's purpose being In 
both cases to present Jesus as the 
Christ. It was his plan to put in an 
historical setting the author's idea 
of the essential principles of the 
Christian faith as they had been de- 
vekiied In the Church at the time of 
Ms writing. Whether Joihn wrote it 
in his old age, or John the Presby- 
ter, as some have tlrought, or some 
other writer, is to me of no impor 
tance, not worth discussing here, and 
may be left to the schods for study 
or conjecture. It la snongh to sajr 
that the FourA Gospel bears to the 
Synoptic Gospels very much the same 
relation as do the Dialogs of Plato, 
in which the teaching i.s |)ut intf> the 
mouth of Socrates, to the actual B&y- 
injfs of Socrates as recorded by Xen- 
ophon in his Memorabilia. 

IT DOES NOT CLAIM UTERAL ACCURACY 

It most not be thought that such 
a composition with language put 
into the mouth of an honored leader 
would be regarded in, those days as 
ethically' wrong or was meant to de- 
esivs. We know that sixty books 
were written bgr t)|B disciples of 
Pythagoras and ascribed to him 
with the thought of honoring him; 
and a multitude of Jewish books, 
like the Book of Danjfl and the Book 
of Enoch, and a larger number of 
Christian Gospels and other wrltinsa 
ascribed to the AposUes hstn con* 
down to as. snd I3ie Christian Patii- 
er.'t were honored in the .same way. 
When a Greek or Latin historian 
put.s into the mouth fif a general a 
rousing address to his soldiers be- 
fore going into battle, it must not be 
aiqipooed that the historian had be- 
fore him a parchment copy of the 
spewh. or. indeed, that any speech 
was made. It is simply the histori- 
an's way of Indicating what he be- 



lieved to he the purpose of the gen- 
eral in joining battle. Yet a subse- 
quent writer, or an uncritical reader, 
may make the mistake of supposing 
that tto Mtthor's literary device 
really repreeented the genuine words 
of tte hero of the history. Sucb has 
been the case with the Fourth Gos- 
pel. After its great value made it 
read in the churches and received 
into the canon, it came to be believed 
— and the tradHlMI has come down 
to us^-that the vuqr words of Jesus 
in hia diseoarses and tiielr historical 
settisg were truly and miraculously 
reported and have been preserved to 
us. For any such conclusion there is 
no evidence and no claim in the Gos- 
pel ItMlf. 



IT B mnQUB Of mrHOB 

It is incredible to me that these 
discourses attributed to Jesus were 
really uttered by him. They are quite 
unlike the simple, concrete sayings 
of Jesus given in 1h.e three other 
Gospels, an(f which wwe written 
down long before the cosogiosition of 
the PonrUi Gospel. It Is not singply 
the historical discrepancies which 
aflFect my conclusion, but the sub- 
stance of the discourses, which rep- 
resent a later stage in the develop- 
ment of Christianity. The tone is ut* 
teriy diftarent The three Gospsls 
tell a plain stor>'. Jesus does mira- 
cles of healing, and gives religious 
teaching about the Father, and 
righteousness and mercy, but pub- 
licly makes no claims to be the Mes- 
siah. That comas but seldom, and 
then privately with hls4lselpl8s,aad 
He bids them tell no man. Even the 
marvelous judgment scene of the last 
day when he shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, and that other assur- 
ance that his disciples shall sit on 
twelve thrones, are in private. But it 
is different in John's Gospel. The 
writer says in hia conclusion, before 
the Appendix, that he wrote it "that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye may have life in his 
name." Accordingly every incident 
and address is chosen and toM so as 
to enqihaslae publidy as well as pri- 
vately his claim to* liie Heesiahship. 
He tells Nicodenius that he is "the 
only begt>tten Son of God." He tells 
the WDinan of .Samaria that he is the 
Christ, and she tells the Samaritans, 
many of whom believe, after he.had 
been with them two days, that he 
was "indeed the Savior of tlte 

worM " .After the cure on the Sab 
bath at the Fool of Bethesda he tells 
the Jews that he Is "the Son Of God^ 

M7 
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and that the d«ad shall hear his voice 
and come out of the tombs unto fhe 

resurrection of jml^rment. Again in 
the syr.aKi k' at Cupcrnuuni ho told 
the people that his lle.sh was for the 
life of the world, and that he would 
at the last day raise up those that 
bdivvfld in him. And so it goes thru 
the whole Gospel: Jseiis is all the 
time talking about hlms^ and em- 
phasizing his claims, except in the 
unauthentic account of the woman 
taken in adultery, which sounds like 
one of the gracious stories loet out 
of the Goepel of Luke. Tbore are no 
characteristic parablss. <nl7 adr 
dreases. 

rAtlL'a THUB 

The explanation of the difference 
in the description of Jesus given in 
the Synoptic Gospels and that of 
John is to be found in the fact that 
it represents a later stage In tiie da- 
velopment of the Phiirch. and that it 
Was written to emphasize that faith 
in Jesus a,'* Christ and Savior which 
he taught privately in the chaniljer 
and not on the housetop. When it 
was written the Church bad felt the 
transforming influence ^of Paul, of 
which we find no trace in the three 
Gospels, but of which the Fourth 
G'lspel is full. I think of Paul a.s 
brought, as suddenly a.s by a mira- 
elfl^ to the conviction that Jesus was 
the piNniised Messiah. But that eoo- 
tradfcted aU the biblical teaching he 
had received, and the permanent au- 
thority, he saw, tho the other apos- 
tle.-< did not immediately see it, of 
the Mosaic Law. So he .searched the 
Serifltares to leam where his error 
had lain. H« clearly saw that the ao- 
cfqrtaoce of Jasns as -Mssaish and 
King involved a purely spiritual re- 
ligion, with the pa8.«tin(r away of the 
Mosaic ritual and urdinances. and 
the victory of Jesus over Moses. IIow 
could this be? He found the key to 
the problem in two passages, one in 
Genesis, Uial; "Abraham believed 
God and it was counted to him for 
righteotutneag," that is, for jwttiflca- 
linn: the other in Habakkuk, where 
he found the same two words, that 
"the just shall live by his faith." that 
is, belief. The two passages agree, as 
two witnesses, that one is jmtified 
by his bdief in God, and if so not by 
any formal rites. The first passage 
shows that a good man, yet uncir- 
ciHiu'ised. living centuries before the 
Mo^iaic law, could be saved by his 
faith in God ; .nnd the second showed 
that faith was equally efficacious 
after flie promnlgatiMi of that law. 
So hs found Bible authority for dis- 
cardinjr the saving value of the law 
of ritual service. Thus faith was to 
him the conditi')n of salvation: and 
by faith he meant not intellectual 



belief in a system of doctrine, but 
tlie oivosite of what he called the 
worin of the law, of sacrifices, fast- 

injrs, circumcision and other "bodily 
exercises" which "profit nothing." 
That is, faith was heart religion, was 
the acceptance of God as the loving 
father, obedience to him and fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ who had died 
and zlin again as the Messiah. 

rr » unBDiaD m jonifa ooctb. 

Thus faith, w^ith Paul, meant faith 
in Jesus as the Christ. But this is 
what we do not find in the Synoptic 
Gospels as the meaning of faith and 
islfavs (the same words in Greek). 

In tiiese Gospels those who would 
be healed must "believe" that he can 
cure them; if the disciples "believe" 
they can remove mountains they can 
do it; and Jesus bids the multitude 
"believe" in his good news. But in 
John's Gospel l^e word fteUere ap- 
pears more than twice as many times 
a.s in the three other Gospels to- 
j'l'tlier; and now it is to believe on 
lesus, an expression belonging to 
Paul and not found in the Synoptics. 

Thus the purpose given for writ- 
ing fhe Fourth Gospel, that its read- 
ers might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, is borne out in its composi- 
tion. It IS the Uitest of the Gospels 
to be received into the canon, while 
a number of others were written, had 
some currency, but were finaUy re- 
jected. It is rich in spiritual inapln- 
tion, a precious treasure, but it 
makes no claims for itself to be re- 
ceived a.s a book inspired in any pe- 
culiar way. The speeches put into the 
mouth of our Lord give the spirit of 
his gospel, but cannot be real re- 
ports. 

The Book of Acts is a book of 
Church history , but it makes no 
rlaim to be judged in any way dif- 
ferently from any other book of his- 
tory ; and, on the face of it, it is to 
be valued by what it is found to be 
wwrtb, and t]ial^*value is inunense. 

PAQL^ AMSnJHHIP AKD SBtVICS 

I'aiil in his Rpistles speaks with a 
real authority, but it is the authority 
of an Apostle rather than of one 
guided in all he may write by the 
Holy Spirit of God. In most of bis 
Epistles he describes himself as an 
Apostle, yet not commissioned like 
the other Apostles who had been dis- 
ciples of the Lord, for he had never 
seen Jesus in the flesh, but only in a 
vision : yet his apostleship, he 
claimed, was as direct as theirs and 
bad been more fruitful So far as we 
can aeev the very permanence of the 
Christian Church, as well as the defi- 
■lition of its faith, depended on Paul. 
But for his clear exjHi-iticii of its 
meaning and its universality it 



might have perished as a mere Jew- 
ish aBet» like that of the Ebionites. • 
Paul had the clear vision to see what 

was involved in the spirituality of 
Christ's teachings, that in Christ the 
Gentile is as good aa the Jew, and 
that not one ritual observance, not 
even the Sabbath, was retained as of 
obligation. Jesus, aa his teach in gs 
appear in the Synoptic Gospels, 
never broke the Mosaic Law. He ob- 
served its commands. He said that 
he who should break one of them 
would be least in the kingdom of 
heaven; that tithes' of mint, anise 
and cummin should be paid. He keipt 
the Sabbatii, but he condemned, out ■ 
of the Law, the stringency which for- 
bade to do good on the Sabbath, and 
the hypocrisy which kept the letter 
but not the spirit, and added bur- 
densome traditions and interpretap 
tions; and he strengthened the Law, 
not by adding to its letter but faj 
emphasizing its spirit. He preached 
only to his own people, the lost sheep 
of Israel; but it is the Gospel of 
John which, following Paul, tells us 
that neither in the Samaritan moun- 
tain nor in Jerusalem does God 
cihooae to be wonbipad an^ mors 
than in any bumble heart. 

THE AUTHORITY OP PAITL 

Paul was the chief of Apostles, 
and yet he did not claim to speak 
with any such authority as he al- 
lowed to fhe Old Testament In writ- 

ing to the Romans he recognizes that 
they are "filled with all knowledge," 
and yet he ventures to admonish 
them, not to command them, simply 
because of the grace given unto him 
"to be a minister of Christ Jesus 
unto ilte GentUea." Ha "beseselMs,'' 
not commands, the quarrelsome On> 
inthians to put aside their conten- 
tions; and again, "not that we have 
lordship over your faith." He gives 
his rebukes positively yet courteous- 
ly, and on some questions on mar- 
riage he gives his opinions with re- 
serve, or thinks he has the Spirit of 
God, while on other matters he 
speaks positively, as their teacher 
and Apostle. He rebukes the Gala- 
tiuns sharply for their Judaizing, but 
the most he says of his own autbor- 
Ity is that he rscrfvad his gospd 
from God. More positive "command" 
does Paul give to the Thessalonians 
that they withdraw from any that 
walk disorderly. He tells Timothy 
that the sacred writings which hie 
had learned from his infancy, mean- 
ing the Jewish Scriptures, are "in- 
spired of God," but has nothing to 
say of any Christian writings, his 
own or any r)ther. Indeed, nov^ere 
does he claim the same authority 
which he allows to fhe Old Testir 
ment. 
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The Epl^^tle to the Hebrews is 
from an unknown author, not from 
PauL It is most clear in its acceptad 
doebrine of tiie inqdration of tlia 
Old TMtament, sasrioff in the first 
WW tiiat God had "spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets in divers 
portions and in divers manners"; 
and the whole argument of the supe- 
riority of the Cliristian diapenaatioii 
to tlM J«wiih pM|il* ia baaed on tiie 
autiuoitr of th« Old Testament, 
which it quotes in the words, "The 
Holy Ghost also bearcth witness to 
us"; but the writer depends on such 
authority and not on personal inspi- 
ration for his own claim to accept' 

TBS CLAIM VOIR mKL&TlON 

No more do the shortw epistles of 
James, Peter, John and Jude make 
any claim to divine inspiration. They 
simply exhort as any teacher might 
But the case is somewhat different 
with the Revelation, which is as- 
signed to John, apparently' the Apos- 
Ito. It ia in the fonn of viaionB; and 
the writer puts the moet of it into 
the mouth of Jesus Christ or of an- 
gels; and by way of exception to all 
the other books of the Bible the 
writer, at the end of the book, puts 
into Oa mootti of tlia Lord Jesus a 
enrae upon any <me yA» should add 
to or take tiim Its eontento. This 
moat be understood as a most posi- 
tive claim for the fullest inspiration 
and sanctity. 

And yet the Revelation, as it 
eanes last in the New Testaraenti •<> 
WM the laat to be aoeqited aa eanoii- 
feal. It was recognised in the second 
century by Papias and Justin Mar- 
tyr, t)ut was rojwfed in the same 
century by Marcian, and lat<?r was 
not included in the old Syriac Ver- 
sion and was generally rejected in 
the Baatem Church, and by DUaV' 
■ins of Alenander, ESaaebiits and 
Chrysostom. But the Western 
Church held to it, and opposition to 
it gradually died out, altho Luther 
put It, with Hebrews and James, 
among books of doubtful canonicity. 
It is hardly probable that it was 
written by tta Apoatie John, qaite 
as likely by John the Preshyfer, and 
it belongs to the list of a !iuml)er of 
books on the last thinKS, a subject 
which much fascinated imaRi native 
spirits. This is far the best > : tt,. 
whole class* but I can mo no internal 
or external raaaon for beUerinr that 
it hears divine authority. 

THE GROWTH OT THE DOCTRINE OF 

unnuMOH 

If then, not one of the writers of 
the New Testament, except the wri- 
ter of the Revelation, the most doubt- 
ful of aU. claims fmr bis work any 



such inspired authority as he allowed 
to the whole Old Testament; and if 
the aam« ia true .for the wrttan of 
the Old Testament, except at three 

hooks of the Pentateuch and the pro- 
phetical works claim to include cer- 
tain revelations from God, how doe.s 
it happen that the doctrine of in- 
■piratton for each of tlie two Testa- 
menta aa a whole has grown up? It 
Is dear that no special act of inspira- 
tion first pave its accrediting to 
either Testament as a whole, but that 
the separate Ixioks, one after another, 
came to be held as sacred and one 
was added to anothv mtO the time 
eame when the eolleetionB ware held 
to be complete 

HOW THB fOTAlISNTB OBSW 

I take it that, for the Hebrew 
Scriptures, aa the literary period ad- 
vanced after the Captivity and ttie 
return, and as the devdopment ct 
the synagog advanced in its pro- 
vision of local worship, rolls were 
gathered, first of the Pentateuch, and 
later of the prc^hetic books, and 
finally of the Psalms and kindred eol- 
leettooa, to be read at aabbath acf^ 
vices. The synagog would provide 
for the community its library and 
school ; and other books of value be- 
side those purely religious might be 
iwdt such as were historical, or ro- 
maaeaa Uke Esther, Ruth and Daniel, 
whidk ware among tiie laiaet to be 
accepted. 

Some, like Ecclesiasticus and Ju- 
dith, might have some currency, 
but not to be thought quite &s val- 
aaUe peihaps if not written in 
Hebrew or if of later compoaition. 
When read in worship and depended 
upon for religious and patriotic his- 
tory they would graduilly acquire 
sanctity and even the original ro- 
mance or the old love-songs would be 
aeeapCed aa history or figure. In our 
own day, we have seen the Book of 
Momum and Mra.yEddy's teadifaiga 

on Christian Science read with the 
Bible in worship ami aiided hy some 
to the canon. The,pr(K f-s was prrni- 
ual but sure; and while the three 
divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures 
were not held to oe of equal sanctity, 
yet all were alloypd divine Inairim- 
tion, and this result had been 
reached, as the New Testament books 
prove, before the time of Christ. 
Jesus and his Disciples as well as the 
Jews inherited and aoeaptad the do> 
trine without qneation. 

The proeaea by whieh ao many of 
the early Christian Gospels, Epistles 
and other writings were chosen to 
form a sacred canon was much the 
same. The Christian synagog be- 
came the church, and like the syna- 
gog the church had its cheat of 



valued books. There the childrm 
were taught and all the peo|de wor- 
shiped and I t riMl • . the written 
words of the Afn and other dis- 
tinguished teachers. Thu.s Polycarp 
made a collection of the letters of 
Ignatius for the church at Philippi. 
Each church would make aa good a 
collection as it could to be added to 
the Old Testament Scriptures. These 
would be read on the Lord's Day, and 
by the time a generation or two had 
elapsed the new Christian books of 
the Apostles and others near them 
would come to be regarded aa quite 
as sacred aa the Jewiah Scriptures. 
It would come gradually, and differ- 
ent ehurehes would have varying col- 
lectinns Thus the West accepted the 
Revelation while the East rejected 
it, and in old manuscripts of the New 
Testament are included the Bpistlea 
of Clement, the Epistle of Bamabaa, 
and the Shetdierd of Hermas, while 
to these may be added the Gospel 
According to the Hebrews and that 
According to Peter, and the two 
Apocalypses of Peter and Paul. Many 
such books dropt out, leaving by gan« 
oral consent tiioae now printed in 
our Bibles^ 

TIME-HONORED SAN(TtTY 

The result was that the best sur- 
vived, and some perished. What was 
at first accepted aa good and precious 
grew into saneUty and to it was 
ascribed the same divine inspiration 
as to the Old Testament Time ripens 
distinction. The rhurch in Corinth 
quarreled as to the preference to be 
given Paul or Peter or Apolloa. Waah- 
ingtoa and Lincoln were not canoo- 
Ixed fn Hubf own day. There waa no 
cult of Shakespeare and Milton triiile 
they lived. A generation or two had to 
pass before Milton c ould pen the epi- 
taph on Shakespeare's "honored 
bone.s," and a similar period had to 
elapse before Dryden's famoaa qa«t- 
rain could rank Milton as the fourth 
and greatsot of «m werkra q|>ic 

poots. 

Sii It w.i-^ with the New Testament 
books. Clement, about 90 A. D., 
quotes the Old Testament abundant- 
ly, and with such fomuilaa aa "The 
Serfptorea bear wftnesa," aaith 
the Holy Word" ; but the New Testa- 
ment books are never (juoted by him 
with any such reverence, altho he 
does speak of one of Paul's rebukes 
to the Corinthians as guided by the 
Hoiy Spirit. In the second cratury 
the eondftka hna changed. Polycarp 
quotes the New Testament as author- 
ity more than the Old, and a little 
later Justin Martyr has given it full 
inspiration. In our day the New is 
properly accepted aa Buperior to any 
part of the Old. 
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BOTH SIDES 

SHALL WE HAVE A 
GOV^ERNMENT- OWNED 
MERCHANT MARINE? 




A DEBATE 



RBSOLVED. That tte UmUtd 

States nhnuld harp a govtmmMllt- 
owned merchant marine. 



THE dedtiM of the United StatH 
merchant natlne aiBM the war 
of 1812 haa ban daa to tiaatiaa 
CMav aUpa of ^ttiar nations equal 
piivllavaa iriOi Anarieaa shipa, to 
tfaa introdiietiaB lA ban ships which 
cooU ba baOt mm cheaply abroad, 
to tha grawtk at large shipping 
eocpetatkoa, and to the fact that 
oor navigation lews admitted only 
American-built and American-manned 
ships, under specially restricted con- 
ditions of employment, to American 
repstrj'. Tln> provision of the Panama 
Canal act, admitting American -owned, 
forei^-built ships lens than tivo years 
old to American reffistry, did not ma- 
terially alter the situation. Duriiifr Iho 
present war, many ships have taken 
ad%-anta|ire of the cct uf Auirust 18, 
1914, admittintr any foreijrii-built ships, 
owned by Americans, tu American reg- 
istry and empowerintf theFreaidant to 
suspend certain provisions of tiia navi- 
gation laws relating to manning and 
inspection of vessela. Hm ddp purchase 
bill, now before Congress, providea for 
tiw fBimation of a corporation, llftgr- 
one per cent of the stock to be ownad 
by the Government, to pordwaa or 
build ahi|w. Tfaia debate waa piapand 
hf Kaij Praaeott FknoiH. 

AaOClIEXT rOR THK AfTlltM-^TIVT; 

I. The Dnitcd S<tAte« lius lung ofeded u 
merchant marine for fnrelini trada, 

A. To improTe the fnrelcn mail S 

B. A« HH auxitinry to fhi» nnvy. 
To deri'loii ciimmon p. 

I>. To protect the financial interest* of 
the United .state*. 

1. To rive tho advnntafe of freliiht 
rnfrs tn Ameriran shipper*. 

■J P'i prevent the "fisht nimn-v" oitn 
atiuu wbici) followa Bhipment of cold 
absMd to par IMght rates. 

II. Hie prMMit emercency necendtatea a 
prompt loliition of t!ir- i-hipiiine problem. 

A. Thf sit iiiiri'^ti is s(.riiMi.i, 

1. Freight rntes have tM-rvniie excciwive. 

2. The I'nited StalPK cannot wciire 
enonsh forelicn nhipn to move crops. 

n. Moxt lahipH of bclliiterent nntionit 
have IxM'n oommuudeere<l or interned. 

b. Ship* of neutral aaUans ate bu«y 
carrying the Mght o( their own twm- 
tricK. 

r! Fnilure (o moyp crop* U (tiusim; 
liiiaiK till and iiidiiKtriid depri'««ion, 

B. Tlif rnife<l .'^lati'x shouM \»k<- iil 

' vantaee of tbi.s uniixunl opportiitiity in 
restore hi^r mercliuut marine uud extend 
her c«tmmertp. 

III. A K«>i'ernment owned merchant SHiine 
if< the bv«t DolntioB of the problMn. 

A. Xo other selBtlea la pomitble at 
preMcnt. 

1. Private capital wlH not taveat to 

ahlpplnir. 

n. It l« rlienper to ojierate ahipn un- 
der fiireiKii nnifs lieoMHsi- <iiir naviicatinn 
lawi require biRher atamlHrda of llvinc 
aad waaee for Raflora. 

b. Oonareea will not lower these stand- 
ard*. 

c. Private canital cannot compete with 
tiie lame ahippiag corporatims. 

2. OovenioMBt gaaiaatee of tiM lieads 
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of private sUpalBC 

mit in political tovoiltliai. 

3. The free sbtp*poUer baa aot : 

ade<iiiiite. 

4. Discriminatory dutiea and 
taxed are contrary to exixtinr treaties 

and would leml tu retiili.-ition by other 
governments. 

5. Subsidiea are open to grave objec- 
tiona. 

a. They have failed io tills conntry to 
the pn«t to iiiiild up a BMNliaat aunaa. 

h. Thcr nr<' ti sonrca oC eatiavagaiua 

anil fsirniption. 

c. They dUcTbalaato to (avor of laifa 

companies. 

B. Government ownernhip of a mer- 
chant marine is practical and wine. 

1. It \» n legitimutn function of the 
government. 

B. Government ownership of the Pana- 
ma Knilrond Steamship Cooipaay line la 

a pre<'edent. 

b. It will benefit the entire eoaatrjr. 

2. It will not create a govetuMBt nw- 
nopoly. ^ 

iu The cBvenuaeat will own oaljr part 
of the Amerlesn shipping, 

b. Tlie eoverr.n!''Tir [■rii|Kvtie'< t<> «ell it* 
shiris t" in<ii'. iiliinls ;',s -<nn iis [M.ssibli'. 

3. It will not endanger our neutrality. 
Great Britain aad the United Statea 
hare long u[ifaeld the right of a neutral 
nation to purchaae the merehaat sUpe 
of a belligerent. ' 

4. It is wUe economically. 

a. Experience with the I'linuma Unil- 
roa3^ Steamsbip line shows tlint a reason- 
able aradt conid he auide* 

bb It wlO iaaare moderate fraiijit rataa. 



ASorsirftT t-oa thb 
. Altbo the I'nited States needa a 
chant marine, the immediate need haa 
been overewtimated. 

Our foreign mail service is aatisfac- 



Oar enastwtae shins oonM be used 



as an mixiliarT to the navy. 

C. Higl* freight rates are more than 
olTset by higher prices re<^ived. 

D. Additional shitw are n<it needed to 
move crops and extend trade. 

1. The present emergency is canned 
rather by lack of jwrt aad terminal facil- 
itiex and of murine insnrnnc* than by 
lack "f sliips, ^ 

'1. The govemmetit can meet (he emer- 
geni y )M>tter In other wars. 

II. Ity n better ayatcm of foreign eredlte. 

h. Hy \n«a* at reasonable rates. 

e. By ade<|uate 1!r»r risk inanrance. 
11. (Sovernment ownership of a merchant 
marine should not ^ attempted. 

.\. It is wrong iir princi|ile. It is elas.-t 
!• tislation. iinternalistic. and contrary to 
.Vrnerican ideals. * 

it. tlovemment ownerahin of a mer- 
I ii tut marina woaU defeat ito owa pur- 
pose. 

J. Private capital would be kept froci 
Investing by gnvrrninciii inmiietitlon. 

2. Hwliictioii of riitis "Mill. I drive the 
present .Vmeririui sliij.s f^.iin th.' si'ii. 

Even if the principle be concedeil, 
the iilaB ia open to insumonntaUe diffi- 
enltfee. 

1. Our neutmlity would Im' endnngere<l 
by purchase of ihips from l-ellii-erf nls nr 
by any slight hostile act <'nmmitt<-<l 
against a gi>Temroeul ship. 

S, The bill would hsvc no immediate 
value. 

a. Mere transfer of ahipe to tfca pw>> 
ernmrot would be of no uae. 

b. Elaough addiliaaai lAipe to alter tba 



present situation cannot be secured, fior 
1. Only the ships of belligerents sr»* for 
sale. It taki'S from seven lo tueLe 
months to build ships. 3. The bill doee 
not provide funds for acquiriac 
ships. 

3. It would be a ' 

a. Shiphiiildlnf ia 1 

''^liu''flommMt 
prove more expeudve 

agement. 

c. Foreign ships will 
soon as (he war ends. 

•t. The hill wooM 
wise shipping. 

fi. It would necessitate government 
trading to secure return cargoes. 

6. It would invest the shipping board 
with t'si much power. 

7. There would be danger of political 




D. Oovemnent ownerridp of rfripe is 

unneoewiary. 

1. It will not relieve the present trade 
situation. Other measures will meet the 
anwaiacir* It ia not advaataaeous as a 

permanent policv* 
4. A revival oC arlvaMr owned AomiI- 

can shiiiping Is llUlr to nOow the doae 

of the war, 

a. Ships can now be operated under 
the American flag at a moderate profit ; 
greater elficiency of Amerinin seamen 
makes up for their higher cost. 

b. War debts will lncrea»4> the cost of 
ojieiatiiig miller fm-eign tiagi. 

c. The war lias opened new markets 
to American shippers. 

B. Other policies such as discrimina- 
tory duties or siilisiilie* would tie prefer- 
able to Ki>\ .•i iin eiit ..IV hits), i|, ,,f shi|is. 

F. A new |K.:ir\ sli.iuld not be inau- 
garatod hastily iiniier unuaaal aendiM ons . 

ttJ J l-HI.M J .S 

AmeHemO A<-»ili.-my of I'olitical and f^>riiil Sci. 
•nee. MaaaiK, bi .ScpU.rr.ber. ISH. AX- 

Immtia ttonlUji. Iia Jiin*, l»14. CUIToni. 

C. A., Compflcr. Selected Arttcka on Ship Sab. 
aMy (AbrMsad Dtfastm- Hamlbaok 8«rM). WU- 
iM, lata. l>nTO»t«. W. T,. Ship Salisi4i«i. 
noogtesiw Iter. Uttrm DiotU. *f-Mt, Mareh 
14: 4«:m.>, Aosiisi 22. lIuT Masker, Bognl 
Hlstorr of ShIpDina Sabsidles, CohnnbU Uai- 
veisilr. ItSt. Veir RtpmhUe. 1. No, It 
Jsnusry i«. 1»1<V Oulloek, lOTslOtt. Aorat t>. 

invM 



V. S. Rules Committee (House), 
SKtion of the Shipptas Trust. Government Priak 
lag Otnes. t»l3. IT. S, Coacrsss. ttth Cang T sm, 



Cntsrv. 8R:tM-4S, Jelr. ItU. MrAdoo. W. C, 
■ddreui lirforc tk* CanBWIclal club St Chirsco 
on t)» xhlrpifie Mil; |>rintad in ('. S. Con- 
gr^Mfional l.'tcord. 12 lilM-ltOS, January 14, 
i'.llf) S'rw Yirk T.mts, iUMWy 'if. 1U1&:«. 
ttMtUtnk. l'':ti.ll.2. Auanst a. .<>ei>n- 
l./ir .^.iirneiis. Ill It". A'-jni^t IS. 1914. V. S. 
(Wir-^Miono; Hrcord. Kutfn-l. June 2t. IIKI2; 
ai* Mll-^-'l. Jaf!t,sr\' P; 17t^;i-7-'.. .tuMiiHry 15; 2P7a-«. 
Jiinnnry I .'. I'JI . I' (^.inirr«». *M Consri.**. 
Ml .-.(--Hi. in. ..^fr;C.' I{tfi.i.rt Kll. WilMin, Wi5<k1- 
row, AnnusI A<t>lrr<> uf ihr Prtsldent to the 
Coa«naa;»rial«d la If. & r »iM»'«a«» ' sao t gw as A 
M;l«-n. Owaarinr B, J»I4. 

\r,nn. '^T, -.KKf.-Mi. Ilini-, II I nHrymilrnt. 7S: 

2"t ;». Aiutdsl ai. IflU. I.ilrrary Oigul, 6I>:81-S, 
Janunrv HI. l"'.. .Urins* N# i . 1. No. <;12.S. 
N'OtTilwr. 1L>II. ,\Vt<. >'r>rir Tr»«^A. Jsnusry J7, 
1»;S:H. J, K>.<)ii..UI. W. C sd.lrvss N-for* il»e 
Si>ciH)r of Nsval Arehitecta sni) Murine Enst- 
norrs Nove.T»lMT I'-, 191Z. fiowrnmrnt Print- 
ina OffW-r, 1»U. Hrritw of RmViM. HiUS-m. 
SeplmtH-r. Ini4. SrimU/ie Awttrieam. UlMt-tt 
tnS: SZ4. Oiiolcr S-IT. 1*14, "Shipping iOm^ 
Irntti, V>si'-», Jaaoaiy >. V. 5. Cos* 

mn mtm d JiMMd, n:1W»-««: 19»T.«. January 
I|: Ifft^t, Imnm m7-l<M. January t»i 
iifM«, JaauBiv tt. ISM. U. 8. OaiifnH. lad 
Oononaa, M ■ ■■las. Ssnale' Smart. Ml. nt. t. 
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The New 
Books 




WAR SPECIALS AT THE FRONT 

THE present trials and hardships 
of the press correspondent* in 
their hard-fought campaigns to 
beat the news censors and break down 
the resistance of the field army regu- 
lations are served up to us every 
morning as a substitute for the ac- 
curate information we crave about 
suspected defeats and victories, the 
movements of armies, and the plans of 
the general staff. In our complaints 
over the failure of the news gatherer 
to furnish all we ask, we quite forget 
that the experiences of the war corre- 
spondent himself are as well worth 
relating as the manner in which a 
picked regiment assaulted an impreg- 
nable position. 

No tales could be more romantic or 
thrilling than some of those which de- 
pict the adventures of Famout War 
Corrttpondents in their efforts to fol- 
low the battle lines and overcome of- 
ficial interdicts in search of news for 
their journals. Mr. Bullard tells, with 
keen relish for the daring and pic- 
turesque, the stories of such extraor- 
dinary careers as those of Sir Wil- 
liam Howard Russell, who as rep- 
resentative of the liondon Timet dur- 
ing the Crimean War opened a new 
chapter in journalism; Archibald 
Forbes, who made fame for himself 
and the Daily News at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and J. A. Mac- 
Gahan, the Ohio boy, who followed the 
Russian expedition across the desert to 
Khiva and stirred all Europe with his 
letters on the atrocities of the Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

There are some names also which 
are now appearing in almost every 
day's news: Sir Frederic Villiers, the 
noted artist of the London llluxtrated 
Newt; Richard Harding Davis, and es- 
pecially Winston Spencer Churchill of 
the English Cabinet, who won his 
spun, so to speak, in his reckless work 
as a reporter during the Boer War. 
Every chapter of the book gives now 
evidence of the trouble, expense and 
risks that must be incurred to furnish 
the public with facts on which to form 
judgments of approval or condemna- 
tion on the course of the Great War. 

FamoMM War CorrrjipomirnU, by F. 
Ljiurinton Rulbirtl. Boston: Littk. 
Hrown A Co. S'J. 

OTHER AMERICAS 
Of all the books appearing upon 
South and Central America not one 
contains so much real meat as Latin 
America, a group of twenty-nine lec- 
tures delivered at Clark University by 
men who speak with authority upon 
Latin America and our relation to it. 
The range of subjects includes the Mon- 



AT this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic 

We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. ^ 

In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 

The telephone has played its 
part as the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 



have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 

At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep aW the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 

The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should be a 
common language. This need 
defined the duty of the Bell 
System. 

Inspired by this need and 
rep>eatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 
Bell System has become the 
welder of the nation. 

It has made the continent a 
community. 



AMERICAN Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated companies 

On« Policy One SyMtm Unioeraal Servie* 



THE truth of this fimout ilojfsn i« provrd hv (housjnili of plcaocH anj fc 

prmianrni curtotnerj. The Burpee Ides of Quality Fir»t— "to give rather | 

than In pet all that is possible" — combined with efficient ler^'ict, hat built tlie P 

worlil's g'eate^t mall order seed business. We deliver seeds free fiy parcel post, | 

and have not advanced prim becaune of the war. Write today for Burpoe'a | 

Aimiiai.rAr "Leading Ajnerican S«ed Catalog" for 19 IS. It is mailed tree. | 

: W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Bwpee EniUiM*. PbiUdelpbia I 
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TRAVELLER'S COMPANION 



A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 




BUILT OP ALUMmilll 
AND STEEL 

Rifh Crate Uw Prlc* 
There u no iubttilute 
(or the "BLICK" ia 
preparing your nanu- 
tcripU repofU ot corre- 
tponJeoce. For Library 
and Hone use it cannol 
be eiceDerL Carbon 
eopie* can be kepi for 
(uluie referciKe withoul 
extra labor. 



THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BUCKENSDERFER 

Weitiki only 5 poandi, it %o itrong and durable it can be eaikly cirrieil any- 
where. It hat Roller Bearin([i. Aulnmatic Pointer, Paper Releaie. Adjuil- 
abl« Margin, Tabulator and loleichanieable Type, aiid is in every way ■ 
HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 

Eillter Blicleiuderfer Scientific or Uni*en«l Keyboard. 

KViif />ir Catalui; A114. 

THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY, . Stamford, CofuMcticot 



sum 



■ifi 



CUT THIS OUT ' and ttni your name and t MM 10 AKCKtK. M. HUNTINCTON. Tr«a«nr. 
Roaai 122. Ttic Vandcrbili Hoicl. New YeA Ory, and adnnvtcd^tincra wiU l>c rent 




"/We FmmM an lU SmtdUf </' CtnlmdM htliutm Nlttat ' 

THE LA FAYETTE FUND 

T)u« wifMcr en ^ Amtic Along a baiidc line cmcndinf a hi«xir«4 
fnUcL tn ift nc hc i of froi«n c&nK tve men o( Fr&ncc and her Alliet, 
covervd with ice And dnven by hail and fleet arc fi|hi>n| for 4w •dvati 
qpT Democracy. Ir ii not only ihells thai kill, but there i« ^ •uff'crinc 
from coM and citpoiurc Will you help k> relieve thai JulTcnna^ 
When in tfv viowi oS Valley Forfc your anccaon ttruftM to crraic 
tfiii Rcpubitc 4)e nrangcn m4k> came lo ihctr aid were LaFayvfic and 
int people of France: Let ui new manifc« our lymoaihy by c^om to 
relieve tf>c idFcnnc of hcf Sotdicfa 

EXKimve COMMITTW 



Mtw tellf 9ilM«« 
Mm iMvt a. 



MAfKIUlf H LA ravCTTC 
Ci«i»*k u « < irri ITT* 



Mil. aipwi Tlwk* 



Mr ITm I 
Mr. lUWti 
Mr rt*«rr^ % C tn U fi 
Mr h««>iM rMM*^ 
Mr R a»ju4 Tartila^ 
Mr Ca*|k«*|l V«UMM 



■r AjTb«r M. MMtMCMk 

■ r. raillyV UTrraMf* 

■r. rairirH. t.r«tf 

■f M»0 Hllkar* 
Mr V. rM«M Hmvbb 

Mr. 



THE LA FAYETTE KIT 

•> be lievowd 10 4ie unmediate relrtf ihe unavovlable lulFennt cf die men in <ie ircfictia 

Two Dollin providev and by arranfemefM widi ihe French autmrMin diipaicKn (he (rtnchen a Ul ef 
AMERICAN MAOe COODl TU ***** of «adh conmfauaon «oes w *ie hUwi m *m (Wld. 

EACH KIT CONTAINS THE FOUOWINC ARTICLES: 

FV««« L=n«d Sh.rt Fleece Lmed DTmv««n 2 Pair Woolen Sodt I Pair Woeim C<a««« 
Abdofiml Bell wi*i S« Safely P«>« Dart Heavy MUHef 

Cotorcd HtndkmfMr Sinall Cake Soap • 

THE NAME OF THE CONTRItUTOR WILL BE ENCLOSED IN EACH KIT 





Leather Goods 
By Mail Only 



Leailaer Coodi ol Worth at what thtr ■■« 
worlh. Sold direct to tdh end gaeranlred lo 

r»l^»ir. > i>kr aII chkiB^f. Send lar oor 
■ rge illilfti4ted CAlalu^. It * tret. 
Aattla'i Shun. lOKaertSL. Bioduntoa. K.Y. 




roe Doctrine from their point of view 
as well as our own, the history and ex- 
pressions of democracy, I.«tin as well 
as An^lo-Saxon, the present political 
and educational gysteiriB and ideals of 
our neighbors, their economic situation, 
their commerce, and the obstacles to an 
increasing trade with the United States. 
The writers, including; diplomats, ed- 
itors, public officials, commercial ex- 
perts, scientists, and students of history 
and ^vernment, are all quaiifled to 
speak by reason of detailed study and 
experience. No other one volume offers 
so wide a view, so authoritative a treat- 
ment, or more accural and valuable in- 
formation than this timely publication. 

Brazil's loss of her rubber market 
lends a present interest to Mr. Altrot 
Lange's detailed account of journeys 
into the jungle of The Lower Amnzon 
and his graphic representation of the 
difficulties of the rubber industry, ac- 
companied by Rome account of indige- 
nous Indian tribes and their language, 
as well as a by no means hopeful e.sti- 
mate of Brazilian civilization as it is 
under the equator. Much ewider in 
■cope and of much more permanent in- 
terest is the reprinting, in a revised 
form, of *Mr. Bancroft's Hintory of 
Mexico. This history is now one of the 
fullest and best available, and with its 
final chapters bringing the book up to 
date, it should commend itself to all. 

Disastrous as some of Mexico's revo- 
lutions have been, and bloody, perhaps 
no political occurrence in the Western 
Hemisphere was so terrible, spectacu- 
lar, and at the same time so racially 
interesting as The French Revolution 
in Son Domingo. The doctrine of equal- 
ity set the whole island aflame. On the 
French side the mulattoes rose against 
the whites, later the blacks against the 
mulattoes; the Europeans were exter- 
minated; and Haiti set out upon her 
course of political turmoil and commer- 
cial misfortune. This particular chap- 
ter, with the remarkable careers of 
Toussaint Louverture and his lieuten- 
ant, Dessalines, has never been fully 
written before, and Mr. Stoddard is to 
be congratulated upon the thoroness 
with which he has gathered his material 
and the clearness with which he has re- 
constructed his picture. 

Latin America, Clark IfnivcrailT 
Addrenen. 1911. New York: G. K. 
Stechrrt A 

/.i^irrr Amaton, by A Urol LAnre. 
New York: G. P. Putnam 'a Soni. 
I2.M. 

lluioTM of Metifo, by Hulwrt Howe 
B«ncr..ft. Nevr York: Tke Bancroft 
Company. t2. 

TAtf Frmek fttvnSutto» in San f>o* 
mintM. by T. Ixithrop Sinditard. 
Neve York: Houiriiton, MIAIln Co. 
ft. 

ENGLAND'S ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT 
Professor William J. Ashley has put 

into a compact volume his lectures, de- 
livered two years ago at the Colonial 
In.«titute of Hamburg, on The Economic 
Organizalfon of England. It comprizes 
a brief but most valuable study of the 
hi.storical development of the English 
agricultural and industrial organiza- 
tions from the manorial and gild sys- 
tems of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries down to present-day land- 
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lordiam and capitalistic production. 
Many illuminating: comparisons are 
made with continental conditions, and 
the peculiarities of English develop- 
ments are accounted for. The influence 
of commerce, the Reformation move- 
ments, and the course of parliamentary 
lirovemment on large land-holding's is 
clearly traced. The so-called "indus- 
trial revolution," resulting: in freedom 
of contract and the evolution of capital 
along lines of concentration and col- 
lective action, is viewed merely as part 
of a lon^ process of economic develop- 
ment. In the light of Professor Ashley's 
historical sketch and analysis of pres- 
ent conditions it is easy to see why 
England has a determined and grow- 
ing: party bent on land reform and 
^eater governmental control in indus- 
try. 

Thr Eranomic OrganUalum of Sng- 
Umd. br Prof. Wm. J. Aahtcr. Ntw 
York : LoninnuM, Gracn A Co. W 
cents. 

THE AST or THX SHORT 8T0ST 

Manj mnDualR h)ivi> ht^n writlpii to ex- 
pluiD to nmbitiouH iiiithorH th«> iiiyHtorim 
of iiborl istory terhnic. The mrof task has 
l>r<>n undertakPD for the Kenvrul render by 
VmtntmiT K. A. Crtwn in The Khori Htory. 
Ihirinit thr paKl fifty yi-iirn tliiH form of 
firtion hns bppn very highly <l«'Vi>li >i>«l. and 
it iH IVofpswir Crosa'n rontrution that Ui 
enjoy the mudprn prodiirt fully thf rfBiIor 
mu»t appni-iatp ita nrtiHtir form an well a<t 
lt« fKDlPiit. Altbo nlory-tvllinK in ono of the 
ol<k'!<t of tlic arts. It was Pop nud Haw- 
Chiirnr who fir»t ba'xnn the Hhn|iinK of a 
definite terhnle. AinonK its modern tniiaterH, 
pome of whfme )«tori<*i4 Pri>fe*iMtr t*r<»i« re* 
printo are JameM K. <'onnnlIy, JoMeph <\>ii- 
rod. A. CoDnn Lktyle, Uamliu Cinrhind aad 
Jnek lAindon, One cimHpicuoua omiioiinn ix 
the name of O. Henry. An a biblinitriiphy 
an exfellent IIkI of tnaxnxiue at^iripii and 
articleii baa been apt>^iiil<>d. 

A. C. HcCIurv. tt.tO- 

A KAirST DICnOWAST 

The werious defert we have found in our 
coontaat use of the A'rir Standard Dirlion- 
ory In what we must reiiiicniiie its (treat- 
e«t merit, tliat Ik, ltn oomiirelieiixiven-'yn 
and conoequent Hize. Kiit often our dexire 
to look up a word is not HtmnK enouKh to 
lead OS to lift such a heavy volume. There- 
fore we are deliitbted to receive from the 
publishe.rH ii compendium of their liircer 
Work in n KinKlr volume of convenient «iZ4>. 
the Funk nnH W'ltffnaHii Dmk Standard 
UirtioHiirp. It riiulnins some HtMKK* terms, 
which is as many ns i.nybody ouxht to uoe. 
and they are mojitly ol the lauKUUKe, for 
obsolete words have liecn cnt down li> iclve 
room f<ir niiMlcru onrx. HioKniphiciil, hix- 
loricnl and Ke<>ltrnphi<iil nnnicH are includ- 
ed in the wanie alphabet with comniou 
nouna. Hyoonyms receive siteoial attention. 

Funk A WamaJk. tl.&O. 

CXOISTXS AVS cotrsT 

If history be a bitter pill, the suRar- 
rontinK of romance is w>metimes a (treat 
palliative. So Robert Hugh Uenxon. under 
cover of the nrlventur<'x of a yonnR novii'c 
in the Hervict> of the Holy Cluirrh at tin- 
Court of t'burles II, piii-kx a deni of in- 
formation about the stru((Kle of I'npixt and 
Protestant into his new novel Oddnfiiih. 
Tlie piilnstnkin(c chronicle, tho rcllectin(t 
the xomlx'r diiyx i>f the xeventei-nth cen- 
tury. iMixxexsex neverthelexs a certain 
qnaint humor that serves to relieve the 
tension. 

DchM, M«»d A Co. II.SS. 

BATTIX^WCPT BEtrXIXS 

William Gorham Rice says that when he 
learned that even the cnxtodians of the 
British Museum knew of no work on osiril- 
lons, he was convinced there was need of 
another book in the world. That bo «'iis 
right be proves by supplying the need with 
a very intereating book indeed on rartilonj 



You Neve r 
Know 



when you 



The ROMER 
HANDIAX 



arc going 
to need an 
axe, but when 
you do, you need 
it badly. Then you 
want a HANDIAX 
and when you go to 
buy don't say just 
"an axe." Say a 
Romer Axe, and thus 
make sure of getting 
high axe quality, dura- 
bility and cutting effi- 
ciency. The best hard- 
ware and sporting goods 
dealers carry the Handiax. 

Ask your 
dealer 

Romer 

Axe Co. 

DunldHc 
New York 



For Everybody 

Especially Hunters, 
Fishermen, Campers, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and anyone who 
has a country place, 
farm, ranch, orchard 
or garden. The 
Handiax comes in a 
handsome leather 
case to keep it 
bright and sharp. 
Can be hung to 
the belt. 



$19? 



Albany Teachers' Agency 

has goad povitiona (or teachers with 

record*. Harlan P. Frencli, l'r«. ; Vincent H 
Fiik, Sec. 8i Chapel St.. Allttn). N. Y. 

BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 

JNO. WII.I.I.VMS, Inc., Bmnw. Fonndrj, HO W. 
JTIli St.. N. V. Wr'.to for ninitralrd hootlct. Fr»«. 



SPECIAL $1 OFFER 

A $1 Book-"OUR NEAR FUTURE" 

Bt wm a RhD[.>ING 

A 30 cent PampUei-A PROPHECY 
or tb« Y*«n 1914 to 1923 

Tv T TRUWARO 

5*nd $1 It i>a<t heffir* the, if* ill £one 
COOVrUt Boot CO . ItM 200. U» m A«^. Nk Y«i 
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GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF GLENS FAIXS. NEW YORK 
Abttract from 6Sth Amtaal Statumunt, Janaary 1, I91S 



TMti CMth A*mU 



C*piiil Slock .... 
Unpaid Lo*m 

R«et« (of LSranied pKBiun, 
Re9en« lo( T*sei. Di*i<icft<l, C1<. 



UABILITIES 



SiOO.OOO.flO 

2.5*2.027,21 
68.764. >S 



>S.SS9.478.ai 



t».432.62«S2 
S2.I2< M2.29 



Nat Sarplai Orvr AU LiabilitMi 

PalierheUan' SlalamMt. t2,e26.BS2.2S 
Aa"^<!l"> Ttirougtioul Itie United Stales and Canada 
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CALIFORNIA 

AND PANAMAEXPOSmONS 

Ont tnUt oa iw CMIilnab Tnr brim iMdat 
■■I UliiuiM<4 yreeno •* unafiaaBlatiidbUuI 

»a4 t*nt uiMl. Pwul iMliitt Itll MwaMii* 
■aw l*t Mt IMI, •tth w vlikaiM «(. 
hHm tto*laHlr Ihi bn(. (Mtd-* 
ACMM fkr lb* BxpMiUen. 

Tour* throughout the year. 

THOS. COOK & SON 

141 BtWimy. Nm Yarli 
I MMaMla tUetm Lm Ai 
■u FraaclK* MMlrMl Tanala 



Twin farw S. 8. "BKRKtrDIAN." 10.518 ten* 

di»pl»<;»IW«nt. Ill' :n- t.:ji. • iirli-*! t'l'jnt'hir 

FMteat, o*w«l una uolr auamar iKOiUns 
PMwnnn tt lb* dook tn a«nBiada witlMui 



-.>1.Irl>wHli 



A. B. OUTER ISHIDGK A CO.. AsntaQuobeo 
8. B. Co.. L-.i] . uu Browlwar. Maw York. 
TU08. COOK di 80ir, 0*6 Broadwajr, or u>7 
Tlckat Ac*Qt. 



ROUND THE WOKLD TOUHS 



RO 

CONABB UNB, M 1 



Th* 8««t R«cul«r S«rvfe*» 
lo rCYPT. IMOIA. CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, MEW ZCA- 
LAND Rounil World Trips 
and Wlntor Toiara In INDIA. 
PBHIMaUI.AK « OaiBM- 
TAL •. M. CO. 



N.y. 



LET'S UVE 

IM TBI BIG PINE WOODS 
BiKIUlnailRffiTinrUISnE 

LAXBIUBfr. M.4. 



HOTEL BRUNSWICK 



BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 

Only a thort walk from N. Y.. N. H. & H. and 
B. i A. Emiana. Caa^ ani wrt ta aU paiW «i the 
dijr. Bnropata au Ammmm Fmh. Hiitic 
niEO E. JONES . . • . 



EASTON SANITARIUM. 

Fat trt-itnifiil of EM^rlj IVipI" ntrli ii; si,;:i.«l 
t-jp* aitil (iifi'iitli>ii: •lf«> for nrrToua uh ! i:.'- it;i:iy 

111, SUIKTlor l<lC»llon. Vlllt hiTIf I f «. I- ri- 

IliK o [tlin't' p1»--t« hi'Tr. or nil III. ]vii.:.> fir 
liartlcalara, I'li lOll, Kualtiii, I'u. 
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MANUSCRIPT 

SttilaWe for CLOTH FOT'Vn BOOK any 
field, JS.ooo vrorii-* • t i M.v.i: i!-. cjrrfliUv re .'l 
ar.l fOR«;.1cre<l W I I II' in cl-..rL-c. rubli-hrl 
i:inicr uiir inipritii ..jni n^nnagcu'.ent. A-i »l>lc« 
if .ircrprrd. ( njiv ntij«t ba (arnanM COM- 
ri.ETK lu wnrrani rx.iminatiao. Baahmg li Pub. 
Co.. Inc.. n._.s-. -1. M 




The Best Way 

TIte or lh« IM>n in. 

l\U OOMMIMON HKHV- 
liK kaa lilcraaaa^ tk» 
•Il<'a4aaac at tha Lar4'a 




of ttei^lum and Hoftani: Tovmt IfMfe In 

lln- J, 'lie CowMfn') *. Mr. Hir""* <!<'^i riiiliuiis 
.-.l.rivv that tht" lw"<t iMi illnii- luivi' 1 1 • in fi'i ly 
t<i tift.Y U'lU mill tliiit nil iii'itiiiii>U><hfil bell- 
mantpr ii1ji.v> tliiTi-ini Mifh diArnlt muiiic 
as Hintiltis li.v Itiicli atiil S<-hub<»rt. It U a 
mi-tnnoliiily tlwiusht Chat (imbably half of 
tlic carillons of Bplpiiim dpHrribMl in this 
book have now been d<wtruyed by the Ger- 



■Inhn L4in« Company. 11.54. 

FOVEXTT SVFEXFLVOUS 

That modern mt'thodn of pnidurtlon 
tniike poverty a pruhlriii of dlntribution 
ruthtT than our of suflii-ii'ncy, in generally 
rt'(i>Kni/,i'<l by till iiiforiued PW^Cr Ptofeasur 
lliilhiiKli'r ill the little hook. The AMilion 
III /'/,i< i (i/. aiiiil.vzc?! thi> cauiapo of poverty 
ii.t.i liiiiiiM iia.vtiii'ut. uuftnployment and un- 
eniployablenGKs. Fur each group of cuukvd 
be rMammcnila ■ aptdfie ntuif—w rnthrr 
pr«vrat{ve~-inirb aa wirial Inaoraiice, <»1- 
iiMtivi^ liiirKiiiniDK. tniiiimum wnite n'Knla- 
ti'iiiH. hiN.r fxi-lianitf'.. ili-iTntriili»atiiiii of 
iKipulatiou!!, etc. He repudiiiteit both the 
UtitMez-fain and tb« Boclaliat Tiewpi^ts 
nnd i>ln« hi* fnltb to ancinl resnlatinn on 
till' asMiinptioii that it i" the niiiMlirivticin 
and unt tilt' normal workitiKs of coiiiprll- 
tive induatry that bringa about porartj:. 



WHAT OHILSSZlf LOTZ 

A iiKcfiil thiiiR to have around the bniiiac 
tli.it in inhahitixl by nninials other than 
i:iim1 in ailiili' 11 (i>) cliihlren nild their 
liarents and udciidiiiilx. is The I'rt Book. 
In tUa Mrs. Anna Botitford Comatock of 
CoriMiH tJnlveridty irivps intereiitinr de- 
s( rli)tiiiiis of the habils of. ami iini|ilr ili- 
riTtioii for thi> r-.iri* of hhih' .•^•■vi-nis iiiii- 
iiihIn that are nioro or lenK c-ominonly kept 
a.» pptR. Tlip IxKik U beautifully illuMtrated 
with ovi>r VJ() hnlf-toneo, mostly f"ll pnite. 
and a number of cuts. There are sIho nu- 
merouR appropriate* poetical selection* and 
ri'frri'itrfs to fiirlhfr rrailiiius on the ani- 
mals iIImmimi-iI. TUia is not imly a very at- 
tractive Uiok tu look at and to look over, 
but it will be of Kreat help in srhoolii that 
attempt to keep livinc nnlmala oit hand for 
naa in conncetion with nature ntndy or bio 
loglod tawtruction. 

Itlwfa: Conatock Pub. Co. fSJM. 

mjUUIUI TM B U IIM 

Without attempting to make the reader 
an efficiency expert in cvrry dcfHirtment of 
Induatry or commerw. I'rofeisaor NorrlH A. 
KriMO of the College of the CMty of New 
York brings together a large amount of 
iiiitructivc material aboMt the hi<itory 
of anil the reasons for the varioua phawH 
of the "I'IBciency" movement. Ecom/mir* of 
I'Sii-icniy is a very rendnblc text-txiok that 
diKC-uwiea the ri'lation of management, melh- 
oda, training and biring of labor, working 
■■onditlonit, wages nod payment KyKtcniK, 
etc., to prinliK't Ivlty. Where he trii-« to 
philosophizr, as in >Le chn|itrr on organiy-i'd 
labor, we get nothing but piouK plntitudm. 
OtkgrwlM tk* hook oi«ht to he helpful to 
sttiamta and buafofaa men generally. 

"Taiirtllaii Co. tut. 

PAGEAXTB IN AMERICA 

TTow iio|>iilar and how vnrted in subject 
niattiT liuK bi'cn the 'I'ltdoor puxeant move- 
ment since ita imiH>rtntlon into thi« c«>iintry 
from Kngland a few years nco is atrlkinely 
ilenioriHtriirfM! in tht* Nolui.nf. .\tnrrhtin 
I'it'iiiiDti'j. liy I{al|ih I'lu'l. B>-iili's pir- 
tures from more than eighty cities, which 
tell graphically of tba growth of this great 
new outdoor art. ther* are chapters that 
deal with the «iibi<"'t of )>r(>u«>ntntion. how 
lo (■onvtruct till' iliiiloe mthI tlic tim-t ••ffi'i'- 
tive setting in si i u'tv mihI lo^tmin '^ for the 
sUCCUSfUl Opi'n nil vpi'i tarh'. 

T»iinii-n. Msi.5. : Dnvol P-jb. Co. $3. 

OVCSLOOKINO THE ADRIATIC 

.\ii niin-iial tr.ivil I-miI;. with some fn»- 
cinatiiii; ili «<Tiption^ nf ":)•• of tijo most 
beautiful coasts in the world ia Uelightful 
DolrnQtio. Alice Lee Motjn* turn loohMl 
back of tha ancient walla aBd flMdland ar^ 
cUtaetor* o( tha DalaatlaB citlaa and 
naay deUgbtfal old tmlcf cooccminc 



Dieting a Delight 

You can eat good things with- 
out hours of r^ret afterwards 
if you know how to make thrm 

the right way. Creamy soups, 
crisp croquettes, Waldorf silnd, 
delicious dcssert-s — even min.c 
pie — may be included in the 
menu it yott foHow the mW 
laid down in 

The New Cookery 

hy T.riiii:i Kr-incru Cooper. Hctil Ilictitian 
ui ilir ll.iulc I'icck SiiniUfiuni. Tlii- liofk 
contuins over 7«o recipes for foups, cniiec*. 
roasta. cakea, puddina*. icea, etc., all ifi-Ji- 
cuiut. and all wholcaomc, because they nrc 
made in accordance witli modim knowledge 
•f ditf and ntiiriii'in. Tbia haalc enable* the 
iMrainerper to pbn better and more noui- 
■blng mcati for Itu money. The New 
Cookery is not only good, ^•< food /i>r you. 
Sand ti.;o today for a copy of this joo- 
ftff hook. If yott ara not entif aMia5ed 
wiui it ran nav tatani tba baak aad ha«« 
yoor aon«r rcfmdad. 

Good Heahfa Publishing Co. 

joj Wr^i Miin St. Battle Creek, Mich. 



The Univeraty of Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 



in BidditKm tit irridant 
work. oS«r* »l»oiMlrtic- 
taoo by eomapoodBnca. 



For 4««al)»4 l«- 

fnmiall'Ol) atliJf ic4» 



U.ofC.iDn 




Wl 



HY IMPERIL HEALTH ot bcyt Mr-£ i-irii by cg0i 
fiaeowtoi in m.i-v jrd rj r*"' fated schcol foooM* aai 4 



ROLLIMS 

PUtUaS 01dMtC«U««« At Wialar Pmrk 

ih«T can Pit* out o4 tfn«irt. »tid b»*r Urr\ iTmcrion bh^ car*. 
Bt Irif colt l^an «t t)«rTi<>' Collfsr. Aii^irmi. Ikl^i;c. Fi> 
prriitor.. Art. B'litncif — leriiui, cmit. ho j-,: ng, gTmnafium. 
Bifaieik«. Pfcs W. ¥. ULACKHIAN. iMi .t>., I L lv(Ob«r- 
lift. YbIc CofMtl, BcflUi). Rricf to I 



Tusculum College 

Bcaulifidly and hculthfully located ia full view 
uf (be great Smolries of East Tenaeaaee. 

Founded in 1794. Tuaculum is Inis lo the 

■i1e:i1a of it* foiindrra. The laHueoee of the 
< iillece ha« alttray« been Christian. In sdiolar- 

-'np Tusculum rankit with the beat colle^ra in 
li e country. Six college huildinga, fotir dwell- 
ir-Rs. campua of r> acres and endowment ot 
approMonK-ly $i.s,,.ui,„. ElfcUic ligLl. steam 
heat and .ill tnudcrii convenieiiccx. 

Write aMSOMlly to tlM Praaidaat. C O. CIIAY 
Crovaarill*, Tanaaaaoo 



DRAMATIC TALENT? 

Jo.TT'li A'lelmAit'i Cor»e*po»JnKe Coiine wSIl pn^mt* ■ SU'lent 
«uc* BuiMiEvr Ciiwtaa Fruliituui'a CompMiln, and laalrucw 



Si Oaaawik Alt. TlMn^laa 
•uaa iw ywBf Ma mt mm 



^ WanWG THE PHOTOPtA Y 

1 * af A prai^ltal cmirw of Iwvnlr Wanu IB Ilia 

\ S' ''^-'■■^ -r ' T.imt. T tr'*>ur l«»ll. Lt.).'. 

^\ THE HOaaC CORRSSPONDCNCK SCHOOL 
■r.lMJ, O.pjrtm.nt 103, Sprtl>afl«ld, l»l»»«. 



Are you u.sini^ the 

Effidoiqr Qo^rtion Box 



in which Mr. 
tfcaw of health, wmA^ basiiMBs,"aBid 
aretyday Ufa? 



Digitized by Google 



February 8, 1916 



TBI IlfDlPBllDIMT 



their buililern, from the Rupcror Diode- 
tiau to th« ciDliilr monks of th<^ doUtorml 
convoit oi BafuiMt and the pri>jwnt-<iuv in- 
iMUUBla. Theae arv introduced in mvh a 
way aa to be made to live (or ua. wbclbcr 
thqr are pajMensem on the ntcamer. cabin 
or stpprnite. Itiilion tottnufolk. Dalmatian 
pcuMiut.- or JIJ(mt<>n«>erin bravos. Tbo pi'r- 
sonul iiide of the authoretw' adTcntnrca ia 
pcrbaiM a little overdone. EstlMla ftw 
n«r diary run n thrend of roouMa ttru 
the book in whirli fiKtirc ii gnlliuit AuMan 
officer and u lli|>|>iiiit Fr!lulei]|« a thmad 
that nmtu-k^ of lictinu. ' 

FuakA Wi 
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ZDUCATION AS IT WAS 

Not lilstory. but tbe niatci iiils from whii'b 
biiitory la made are to be had in W. H. 
8malW book, wUeh ia a rdief from tbe 
frequenter raperfldal eonpHadooa on life 
In the roloniea. In ancient town and oi 
lotiial rwordu he has gleanml the lAum iitiil 
rcffulatiuim of The Early \etc Enyliind 
8ck«oh, Thvre in commpnt enough t» bind 
them togfther. but the extractx are iu 
themwives !«iim<-lentl>' vivid and leave the 
reader murvpling that an; people could 
bave developed under aneb mraicvr and 



Ginn. U. 

MOKE or FATHSB BEOWITB WUt DnrOCEHCE 

Gilbert K. ('li-strrtMn liulldw up bis in- 
tricacies of m.VKti i V 111:.' :i hiiiiM- iif i iirdx 
— juxt for tbe pure iJiliKht of knockiuK it 
down with The Witdom of father BrvHm. 
The elaboration of evidence and tbe nim- 
plicity of thnt "dd little pne«l-il<'((N-tivt-'s 
wihiti.iii liinke a rnnot c'lcvcr aii'i aiiiii^iin; 
contrnKt. and oue is <piite willing to puzzle 
over the involved (irbetneH — even to atrain 
tbe eredulitjr a bit for the prlvileite of fol- 
lowioc Father Brown 

tally nni a VWM of ci->mplu ntiiins. 

Jolm Use Go. $IM. 



fffliaiiOLocT OF WAS in nAoi 

An Open Lrtirr ft) If,- N rffon. with Re- 
gard to a Peacr I'lnn, li, J.iruPii Howard 
Roehler, iraggestti that lienjifliT tbe War 
Department of the Coverunii-nl be calh'd 
the Peace Orpurtment. tbe Secretary of 
War be known ua the Secretary of Pence 
and what are understood aa War Policies 
Khali hereafter be known aa Pence Policien. 
The iiiiihdr thinka thnt by takinx advan- 
tage of tbe "BUsaeatibUitr of the human 
■bGmT the |Meiila\riU ' - - - 



Beotwidc ban published a 

^ of the life of Jonephu* and 

a careful snrvey of his work x\i a JewiRb 
a|MdoiriRt and hiHtoriau. Tin- vojuiie In writ- 
ten from tbe Jewish xtundpoint with no 
attempt to esteouate the moral or literary 
fanlta of the ancient writer. The relation 
of .TiiK<-|ilitiK ti> earlier \-,r'.U'rs in rrii|i!iH- 
xizeil. iiti.l t!i,' viiliie ..f \a-. hi-tnneiil b<.ii|ia 
critically examined with tbe result that all 
Ua ataianeata aaed to be oemboratad to> 
ftwe aefepted ae truetweirthy* 

rhiia.: JmHah Mb. 



AUTBOSS A8 KECRtnTim 

AilM^ the flood of patrinticnily inxpired 
war lictfon ia rloinit. Like Barrie'n hrr 
Tag, Florence Ilanlay's My Uearf* Hi;tht 
There oiiichl to U- n first rate recruitlntt 
agent for the Ilritish War Offlte. Mrs. 
Barclay Ih a mcwt acci^mpllxlied artist in 
movinit tbe |M>pular heartstrinXK. as Th> 
Rotary and The Walt of Partition well 
testify, and even such xIiKbt Ntoriex a.i tbi.i, 
without^ a^ etmblaiKe of plot or incident. 
~ " of ber imwer. 



THE 

TURMon: 

rBoothTi " 



BOOTH 
TARKINGTON'S 

Big New Nood 

THE TURMOIL 

Try to remember lh< tvndcTMt atOiy of lovc JKM 
have ever heard or read— 
Try to NOll the never to be forgotten aoitatioa 

A^nTfhl!!" "Pi^iS-l. . in»lr.tri. Po.. tl.3S «. 

And then you may form some faint flictwe of 
T''Ji*a""""i.-"?'"*..^'^]' TMkmgtOB fan WrittCD in Ms great tiew novel TIk 

TunnoiL" "It u hcyoml gnatMB the oovd of the ycar.^ 




The Lone Star 

Ranger 

By ZANE GREY 

A rushing story of 
the wild border days ni 
Texas in the early 
seventies, with their 
dcsperatf contests be- 
tween outlaws and 
Rangers. Incident after 
incident crowds upon 
another — bairbnMth 
escapes, deeds of thrill- 
itiR adventure^ manly 
chivalry, and devoted 
love. FroBti^iiiMe. 
$145 Bet 



The Greet 
Mirage 

By JAMES L. PORD 

Tile eyes of youth, 
liKiking toward the 
City, .*ee a glittering 
horizon, and Mr. Ford 
— who knows the city 
as few men know it — 
tells with skill and a 
good humored bril- 
liance what is behind 
the reflections of the 
jpeat wAti^ Fronttt- 
Piece.' $1.35 net 



The Ladder 

By PHILIP CURT1SS 
Tbe history of a cas* 
ual man who found it 
easier to dimb than to 
falL A hopeful, op* 
timistic story of the 
possibilities of Ameri* 
can life. The hero 
passes tliroagfa various 
tectioof of its social 
strata as fsnn-bojr. fac- 
tory-woil(cr. soldier, 
Sate Soialor, and play- 
wriiht Frontispiece. 
$140 act 



LYMDOMORR 



Famous Affinities of History 

History of course, but as easy and interesting reading as fiction. For 
Antony and Clcnpatra. guccn Rlijtabeth and Uiccstcr. Catharine of Russia 
and Prince Folemkiii. KiriR Charles and Nell Gwyn. Napoleon and Marie 
VValcw.ski. MauriLc ..1 >a.\i.ny an.l Adricnne Lccouvreurc. and many others 
whose stones are told li. rc nut , rlv ,1,1, I the world's destlBV but lived 
romances. Illustrated. Ottav< , 



The Spafflsh Dependencies in South America 



MOSESk UnlverMty of California 
This important work deals with (l.c period between 1550 and 17 to ilio 
beginnings of European avilizatioa n. widely separated regions of South 
''V'^V^ 'radc. piracy, the ordinances in 

regard to trade, the Jesnit nmsions, the rehtion of the clergy to the civil kov- 
ernment. are some of the saUeMi iiiteri|Mfsed,uMi«Jbe records of viceroys, 
revolts, and assertions of the Crown MAa^SnT^V^ volumes. Octavo 



HARPER & BROTHERS 



A few rallinKB nBnin.<it dlneontented 
women mnninenide under the disjniiHe of 
2Ji"'lLS?'"'*'"'^""° "nd moody refle«-tion In 
Thm PtOar of Salt, Tbo pettr to viewpoint 
and exprewjon. Herace W. C. Newte 
meanH well feebly" In Us ffaliMiliiT Haial 

tab- but b^.th moral and s«n» wMdd lum 
profited by a little thoa|ht^ 

I On turn. 



SHORT. STORY WRfTINO 

A fofina of foctrlflaMfw to tiM hitiuiry, togm wriw 

ttiri'. nr.) wnlinK of IIm RMhi Wwf Uucllt br Br. J; 

lUK HOIK couzKPororici hiool 



It 



20-Minute Exercises 
for Busy Men 

Yoo can keep in the i>ink of rondii- 
feliow Prof. Miller', 
Good Hialth. Prof, 
kal Education nt the 
Good Hcatth is a iv, 

Ilfopic hnw !d yrrp 
llrifti, li,tl.!l,, TI r p 

M-ircli St ;« nnlv Si 
tt a year. Sui t half 
for $i. S.ininlc copy 
po«|«id. Add 



120 Acre f ^^^ for ulc. North Sloningtoo. 

«MB („n„ ,ppij orcliard. 40 

.^rre« euhinited. Mmlcm t vr ...m honML Good 
Water. iH mlo lrr,n iriillc). Addrew 

ALLV.V L. BROWN. Admr. 



in*trllc1ion«. iil-ltcirTifc: ii 
Mill.- I- Dircclnr i:f !•! v< 
I'ltflc Trrrk S..n it.ii i mil 
Aft m ir.tl !v wl,,cfi Icic-n-i 
w<'ll [iv cliilivtitilitf n.ltMr;il 

rrCl- nf <;.n->P IflAtTFI ,tT,Ii] 

year. After March 



FOR SALE FOR PABTITIOS FAHKB In Not- 
Innuy C.illil.r. \ i, , , i,,,, ;, „, o g^O and ST 
mlL'S friitn nty ..r 2.'..i«»i 

, ' M ""^ <Bo«*m stock 

fiinii. .i^nillra of tn»ii. Oft farm la OwatT 
r-j.j- trrmt. 

- li'iA Cnrm. « mil,., of (own, I nfle of 
K I! -,..111 ,. .1 r..,iu lUtlllaij; »S,SOO; 6 Tear* 

to i.j) f. r 

3. .irioA. R!»iT fnrm; food lommrnrala oad 
f.-n,ln,, 7 mllr, „r '..wnilgmit pHtt Sim. 
Off.nMl for qnli-k Ml.. ,t t3,eMll, — « e e t W f tmk. 

4 ■^■,n\ .-itiK-k fiirni. Klr»-Ilch( t.iTll<llnt« md 
n.>Tt'ii wlr.' r. (u-lm:; fin,. in,'rtil,,»». fi.i,. utitnd i»f 
bl»« (rau and alfalfa: 3 Bllea of toim: SIT.OnO: 

leaner asih, taUM* 1. a, a, « aMI • fmn. 
U a aMn, Mtaneral'Uw, Mmnei. Va. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 



February 8. 1915 




Ooiideit Boolq 



Kv*r>:luni5 worth 

Flowers 

Kvcr>-1hing warlh gruwiiiK in 

Vegetable* 

r«ItUf.»l instri:ftion» for pbint- 
inK nnd KTuwitiiC nuke gar(ien- 
ing May even for the aniAtrttr. 
Over (,ooD plif>tojrnpSic inii«tr:»lion«, 
color und duotoite |ttatcs. j^j 



Mailed frer if 



Dr««r** 
Orebid'FlowsrMl 

with ImB^tiftC W I T r 
tlnwrn la it>f*T« of 3 
■ tid 4 t>]itiuim« etch 
uur [w«i»TC e«>fti«iflt 

a luU r»n<r nt cihifi. 
lOs:. p*r pkt — per 
. /.-60c. per H Ih 

• rich o'Jrr 



Henry A. Dreer 

714 716 Ocstm Sl 



THE MARKET 
PLACE 




EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 




4rti| 1.11 «))u cunlCCifU't mim:igw 

SHOULD OWN 

lilt* ic.itiii!r!r !?i)..rtn»lhc Iki-A 

"THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW UFE" 

Br JOHN COWAN. X. D. 

n^vh. «. . -cdim rt-i rW^l t> <i Ui*- ' ll < m»- 



ttv. Itnw :i lUprr M*JT1H t .le U N«rruJ t.. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishi ng Co^^^Vo'^uar; 

■V^IIave you ever Mislaid 
Imporfant Papers? 

^••-^rf tl » .if- 



A. e BARLER MFr- CO.. 6»W likf Si.. ChUn* 




THE J. 6. WKITT; MANAOEMEWT 
COSFOKATION, 

^^ K.M'hiiKi'-' I'li'-. v« v.-rii. 

Thi- ri'riilir nnnrf- .lltliVml (rlslilh umirtTi 
..f .11. uiiil Dir.. •liwrlT'. I--! "■•■I.t. its'".! !■•« 
|.-,„ .|....l!ir..il .-11 t'l- ri.f.rr.-l si'-u ..r tM» 
(•..ri"-rilti'ii. luivilil. M.-.'i I. V.'>r.. «i."-l.h.>lil- 
, r. .'f M-. Ml >l ' t |. |«|r»..» f%.|.ni»l7 

1» iinr.. T W. MiilTVT. .<<i'Ti'Iarjr. 



PEBKIHS X. CP 



I3S1 



6 

FARM 



DEPENDABLE 
FARM MORTGAGES 



iin 



N — 'll' Inr.^il l.fl I'M. Ilf <•< "I'- 

THE BANKINC CORPORATION OF MOVTASA 

PkKI in Cui lt.il. »^0O OOO 00 



STEEL DIVIDEND PASSED 

The market for securities was affect- 
ed last week by the passind of the Steel 
Corporation's common stock dividend. 
It was shown by the official report that 
net eaminjrs in the last quarter of 1914 
had fallen to ^10,933.170, the lowest 
total in the company's history. There 
waa nothing for the common stock, and 
nearly the entire amount re<iuired for 
the preferred (or $5,60ft,000) wa« Uken 
from the accumulated surplus. On the 
Stock Exchange the price fell from 
Sm to 40. The minimum fixed by the 
Exchani^ wa« reduced from 48 to 43, 
then to 40, and finally to 38. 

But the Corporation decided that it 
would not reduce v/Ages, and since the 
end of the year there has been some im- 
provement at its mills. This is due 
mainly to orders from railroad com- 
panies, the steel industr>''8 best cu.?- 
tomers. And the chief cause of depres- 
sion in the latter part of last year was 
the restraint imposed upon the rail- 
roads by their failure to obtain per- 
mission to increase rates. The orders 
recently iriven h&ve followed, with some 
delay, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's favorable action. 

The decision about wages was 
reached after reductions had been made 
by independent competing companies. 
There is evidence that a much better 
report will be shown at the end of the 
present quarter, altho the payment of 
dividends on the common stock may 
not then be resumed. In the year 1914 
the Corporation's pension expenditures 
were $511,917, or $90,000 more than 
those of the preceding year. 

THE MORRIS BANKS 

There has been in operation since De- 
cember 31 in New York one of the 
Morris Plan banks, and applications for 
loans have been made by more than 
3000 persons. In the United Sutes 
there are now sixteen of these banks. 
The first was established fourteen years 
ago in Norfolk, Virginia, by Arthur J. 
Morris, who .sought to provide banking 
facilities on a ^all scale for men of 
moderate means. Having made a study 
of industrial afd cooperative banking 
in several European countries, he 
adapted certain features of the foreign 
sy.Htcms to conditions in this country. 

The success of the original Morris 
Bank in Norfolk caused the establish- 
ment of similar banks in Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Denver and other cities. Growth 
of the system required a central com- 
pany. This, the Fidelity Corporation, 
was organized two years and a half ago. 
Under its direction several additional 
local banks were established. Then a 
stronger national company was needed, 
and in June last the Industrial Finance 



Corporation, with an authorized capital 
of $7,000,000, and a subscribed capital 
of $1,500,000, came into existence. It 
acquired the a-ssets of the Fidelity Cor- 
poration, its proprietary rights to the 
Morris plan, it-s contracts, etc. This com- 
pany has a minority interest, averag- 
ing about twenty per cent, in the capital 
stock of the local banks. 

These banks are designed to serve 
the wage-earner and the salaried man 
who has no relations with other banks, 
and to aid such men by small loans in 
emergencies. The applicant, if a man of 
good character who is earning a living, 
may borrow $100 upon his note, en- 
dorsed by two men of good character 
and of his own station in life. He pays 
interest at the legal rate, and is re- 
quired to make a weekly payment of 
$2 for fifty weeks. His debt having been 
discharged, he may continue his weekly 
payments and thus acquire interest- 
bearing certificates upon which he can 
borrow without endorsers. Up to Octo- 
ber 31, 1914, the fifteen banks in this 
country had loaned $6,100,000 to 49,500 
borrowers, an average of about $123. 
Losses due to bad credits had been very 
small. The eight companies whose re- 
ports are available show a loss (on 
loans of $3,200,000) of less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. The net profits 
of the banks last year were 7.8 per 
cent upon their capital. 

The public is accustomed to measure 
the soundness and sincerity of such 
projects by the character and records 
of the officers, directors and chief own- 
ers of stock. The president of the In- 
du.strial Finance Corporation is Clark 
Williams, formerly Superintendent of 
Banks and Comptroller of the State of 
New York. He is also a director of the 
bank in Now York. Among those asso- 
ciated with him in the central company 
are Charles H. Sabin (treasurer and 
chairman of the executive committee), 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, one of the greatest institutions 
of its kind; Arthur J. Morris; Jo.seph 
B. Gilder, secretary, and Herbert L. 
Satterlee. The directors of the local 
New York bank include Mr. Sabin, 
Henry R. Towne, formerly president of 
the Merchants' A.<Lsociation and now a 
director of the Federal Re8er\'e Bank; 
President Shonts, of the Interlwrough 
Rapid Transit Company; President 
Cochran, of (he Liberty National Bank; 
James E. Russell, dean of Teachers' 
College; President Baldwin, of the Otis 
Elevator Company; Vice-President Al- 
len, of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank; Willard Straight, presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Corporation ; Vice- 
President Canfield, of the Sute Chari- 
ties Aid Association; R. T. H. Halsey, 
chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, and Vice-President 
Du Puy, of the Virginian Railway Com- 
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pany. The<^e names are a {(uarantee of 
safety and trood managrcment. 

Under the new central company there 
should be an extension of the system 
and a wise development of its work. 
Probably the number of local banks will 
speedily iiicroase. Every city needs an 
iiistitutiini <if this kind. It .-^houlil be 
noted that the loans are not securpd by 
mortjrasrc hut by character and earning 
power, and that the borrtiwer has an 
opportunity to make safe invcstmont.s 
yiddincr more than the savingrs bank 
rate of interest. With the growth of 
the system new features will be sufir- 
jrested. Expansion may be expected. But 
the additionaf lika tha baa plM, will Im 
made in the tntwect of men lilw the 
49^500 bonamn whoM namw tve on 
tiw M«nto book*. 

KBVBNUB8 AND S0OAR 
Id WaahiaftoB tiiqr >n talking about 
fha TiMisty diAoilt wbSdt gnnn tnm 
dagr t* diqr. Vor tiw lint aeven 
■Mndw of no enmnk flM«l jmx It is 
$70,000,000. Retnms item Um new war 
revenue taxes have not mat expecta- 
tions. Income taxes will be available in 
June, but there are indications that 
they will be disfipp"intin(t, on account 
of the war. There has been a loss of 
S.57,000.000 in cu.-Homs rpvenue, or 
about thirty-two per cent. In C(jntrre?.<, 
the estimates nunle hy the executivp de- 
partment-s have l«?eis e.x.ceedcd in lecis- 
lation. There has been a larjre reduc- 
tion of postal receipts, and postma.stcrs 
have been directed to cut (Ir)wn ex- 
penses. It is expected that in larire 
cities the number of clerks on the daily 
pay roll will be decreased. There have 
been conferences at the White House, 
and it has been decided that then ahall 
be no addition to taxes by Itglilntion 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

The gnwinir deficiency has caused 
dhwfcxn «i tiia pntviuaos of tho new 
tuMt Isw eonewntaff aafn. Om^t- 
tor of tiM datf mo wnwwd, and the 
kw auft tint llio wmnfaing ttrae- 
quttoni dudl bo takM amgr «b May 
1, lOlf. Tho nvonno Ion tfiw Ikr has 
been about 115,000,000. Cnstomi re- 
ceipts from sufrar under the old law 
exceeded $.50,000,000 a year. Represen- 
tative Bmu'Jsard. of Louisiana. ha.s in- 
troduced a rr-ii il .i?ifin pruviiiin),' for an 
indefinite .Huspensinn of the removal or- 
dered for May 1, 1916. 

The adoption of this resolution would 
not perceptibly affect this year's rev- 
enue, but the proposition deserves care- 
ful consideration. The reduction of one- 
ouarter has not aided consumers. I^c- 
MK.val i>f the entire duty <oul(i redu;-e 
the price very little, and niiirht cau.se 
ni.) reduction whatever. On the other 
hand, it would probably ruin the cane 
■oi^r industry of the South and the 
beet Rupar industry of the West. At 
the same time, the sufirar planters of 
Ptorto Rico and Ilawaii would suffer by 
nuon of the discontinuance of the 
pnwnt diacrlmination in their favor. 
Tho dotgr liioiild bo ntainod. 
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National Life Insurance 
Company 

MONTPEUER, VERMONT 

ORGANIZED 1880 PURELY MUTUAL 



JOSEPH A. D£ BOER, 
06MAN D. CLARK, SecNtaoy 



Jamufy I, 1915 



ASSE3S (PaiUdr BmIi) 

U. S.. Slate and Monio- 
ipal Bonds p94i6.Sf7-34 

(at Market value Dec. ]l, iei4) 

Mortgages, First Liena... a8,8i7.68i..» 

Policy Loans and Pre- 
mium Notes 10,269313.14 

Real Estate, Boole Value. 235,000.00 

Cash in Banks and Oflto snfiiSM 

intenat and Rcola dno 

and aocmed 1,404^8446 

Deferred and Unreported 

Prcniinm'i fll40.393.23 

Due from Agents 2,5o4..44 



TOTAL 



LIABILITIES (PaU-far BmIi) 

Insurance Reaems $46ba9|JS5M 

Aniiuily Reserves S>374>ti9i)'^ 

Extra Reserves 145,711.69 

Trust Fund Reserves .... 251.610.00 
Policy Claims OOdcr tdr 

justnient 113,649.21 

Other Liabilities ........ 103.947.67 

Taxes payable in 191S.... iTyjkjM 

Dhridends Doe aad Un- 
paid 6ft930.11 

Dividends payable hi 1915 i joa.io-.gS 

Deferred s-.iriiUis 4.534,812.02 

General Sarpius 3,16I,3SS.30 



|61.50«,78aM TOTAL ....tOlJMMkTMM 



Payments to Policyholder";, mi-( $6,174.1.81.46 

Payments to Policyholders since Orsanization 70^606,837.63 

Dividends paid in 1914 I,a33,a4i;4p 

Increaae in Undistributed Surplus over 1914 4aCKSVJat 

Insurance Issued, Paid-far Basis, m tot4 n.ssSjQQyoo 
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Profiress in the Last Twenty-five Years 

iAlt.l INOOMB ASfltTS SUKPLUS OnmUUnX m FORCB JAN. I 

1890 $1,781,674 $5,971,506 $921,820 $38,767,541 1890 
1915 $10^^14 $61,509,789 $3.16U58 $194,625,366 1915 



A. H. GSELLER, General Manager 
149 Bro&dway ' New York City 
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Xrast Omipany of New Ycnic 



4II-4T WALL STREET 

Srams AND UNDIVIDED PROfTTS, tl1.Ul.S44.t3 



CAPITAL, tUM»jm 

THB COXFAirr ACTS Aa KZnOUTOR. AOMINISTBATOa. TRUSTEB, OVABSIAH. 

ITAEY OF COUKT MOWXTa, and In olbir r»cc«nl»<l tru«t 

It aUo«s,iatcr«M at eamni run on drvntt. s-r'. l n' s .r m and 

real or personal, inr ii ^ -latM i 



wnzzait M. 



EDWAU V, SBZLDOK. Pmidnt 

wnncD j^. wor 
nwaarw a. 



WM- ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM D. SUMUta 
PRANK LVKAN 
JAMBS SnUJUH 
)OHMJ.rKltUt 



TRtlSTEES 

JOHN A- STI w VKT. i l^i,™ «) twd ROBRTOfC I, WIKTHROr 

I.PWI'S CASS I.i nVAKU CSOHGS U RIVES mUNFI.n.'S S. ■l.lNS JR. 

LYMAN ) I..M.F. ««TMUa CtntTM JAMBS HFNRr W. <l< FOREST 

PAY^fE WHITNEY wn.UAMM.KlNr.nJtr rout l gammeli. 

EDWARD W.SHELDON SnLUAM STBWAaT TOO WM. VINCUVT A»TOR 

ciuuMcav XBBF OGnSriliLLa ckss. nuui k mospkaii 
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Going Deaf? 

Deaf people hew clauljr. Write at 
«BM for piitteilmaf ttoklMI woadur 



Thin Recehrer Model 

Ifean Ear Phone 



, ftora desfnrsa 

Hwlr taMfM n )th thio r.rr- 



hill ,■ rt 

orl«vM of IZtanr* MTtt- In Ima hivtramrnt jr-^ s^t. 
•t Uft. the pn-fciCfion of thm iwurir-m drvirw. All 
dMinirra In mund adjuatmeiit tnttantlj muiW • 
(ouf-h uf thr fliic<-r t«i ■ riir Any randtt ion of thchrvinff 
•nra'^ Of to rt«u;er rithf r lov<i or onSiniirT •vundv. 

* 11?^ miMia expense. Will ynu 



trrftl 



, Car PlwM for lid»y»lnr«irowB hnmv 
. .'r««t Will 

0«m«UMf T1uCb«ll««Mk. Stttf rwfroatrtAiofrc*. 



D to »ll ' ' 



4«IIHtaln 

wvluva ilrivcfl to ftw 

■ Muly Ik* tiMM of lh« mraul or H 
on wiU Irair an " ' 

reecrwr phon* to your - 

for thn f rva tMok M dmfni 



Mir MrteMiMuiM. 



Valnable Book FREE 

The Mc«rs Ear Phone book — tnaUed 

how to stop (he prrigri'-* r t tti<< m*lwiiy aaKl how to 
tn^ft. Writ*" ».( i ti -1- r L — fi:T Ihi* Fri^ l*o«>k mnd 
our Op^IaI lr.Ui^Ju<:>^/ udcr. iyev^ a p»«ia) UxUjr, 

Mean Ear PlMne Co, 

4S wi!kt34ikM. •avLUn NMrTeili 



INSURANCE 

CGNDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 





TYMWRITBas DiaTKIBUTIMO SYWDICATJS 
iee-l«A. M. Michigan Bird.. Chio— o (PO 



OKT THE SAVING HABIT 

tht taaMt of MTlnr haa hmi ttw Hlratton 
«f • Din. It Incn-ao-a bto o-lt-mpi-ct 

ud a(kf« Mb ■ ww* upfal nvBtirr oT w- 
cktj. It a IBED Imi* mo am* bnl hiBirir to pm- 
*Mr for k* m»f Iw cotM'rni'd (tapir <>> 
nmaUUiiK ■ mSlrlral Mm to niiiiart bin la 
hia oM •(». I ala ras Ivat !■<• rtrtlHt tif aer- 
rhaalnc aa innailr laiiird t>T tbo tlnai* Uf* 
limranrr roaiiMiiir nt SVw Vork. Thia will 
vl^-li! a nuH'h Urs.-r li cftfiw thalt ran l» 
lalBiil fr-.m inr ..rli*r iiNifiltitt'iT ■KN'nra iBTMt* 
■mt. For n wtittpl*' l">It>rv Hrtt** to 

■•KE LIFE INSUKANCE COHMMV 
0«o. E. Ida. PraaMant. 
U« BBOADW.AY NEW YOBK 



or tH Uw tmmtamit ayowtOnltlM oe»r«J 
tkrr* an fnr IMIrH ant ««»« to mtlHm. 
Abaolatr aaMr l« th<> tint rcqalallr aad *<t— 
qaato and anlfrtnn n*tiim laHmrtaal, 
and ih^ai> a^<m liifMtnii**t^*'t''. .^alili* frAm ffi»- 
rmmf^nr tt-irjil*. •! ■ f run iiii>t> r wlil.--l. t« 
• tuall. Ibt'T'- i' ii-'-'. ■ t -I-, n' ■] r.rT.lIr- 

tli.ir, m, ! t. I VriROPOLITAN 

LIFE IMgUBANCE COMPANY tv wtilcli tbo 
li(<-rtnr^ iri;nriiit.'- ti f a r. rlnlti Ilft-tlraf la 
Inri'T ^.r f*r tlimi u.til] .■•ri-il oti tin 

•■•I'lnl iitiii>nnt 't.'r...-»'t..1 If ;i( f' -*t' if'i ii for 

«.\r[DP". rir |iiT.'«t i h: « . . t'lr.i ' V I II IT rra- 
snnaMi- anf-'fr. T in -.i.t-i, -it .* nvt tir 
a innit »T •■ I'.t 1 n n'l'.. nr'i 'il In- 

r>"'mt^ .,f .f y t !ip i- T .-11^ .j-j. •ri'-'i ftr 

ilntitil. T!;. 4 ' I ■- H r-Mri nt ML'THO- 
POIITAN r.tfK INSVRAN'.E COMPANY 



FOR AND AGAINST 

The iMonum gop wi i i t— dwit cf 
iilinoU, Hob. RtrfOi H. Patts, In a w- 

ty-thiee pacw «etav»— 40 tiM G«v«rBor 
of that state, after severely criticizing 
the methods and practices of the fire 
insurance companies, comes squarely 
nut in favor of the tranaaction of fire 
insurance by the state. All his state- 
ment-s are of an uncompromising char- 
acter and, a.s he avers, are based on 
facls adduced after month.s of inve.sti- 
gation. He Kfrnrully cmicludes that tlic 
interests of the jveople demand the re- 
plaicrncnt of the system by onother 
under the auspices of the .state. In this 
he .'Ji'enis tn bf at lUtur variam-e wi'Ji 
views he exprp.'it in an uddresM deliv- 
ered at L'rbnna, 111., la.st .\pril, in 
which, after a full discussion of the 
subject, he held that there wa.s "no jus- 
tification for a state becoming an in- 
surance experimental station." The 
fire nnderwritara an qnotiiv Mr. Potta 
in April acaimt Mr. PMto in D s rwn - 
ber. 

A PINE ILLUSTRATION 

Of course, it doesn't often happen 
that • Ufa insurance company pays th* 
face proewdto of irtet ia eaUed an ''Or- 
dinary Ubf poUqr into tht Uvinff 
hands of 11m nan irtM eanied H, be- 
cause tlM ammfmiiit pravidw ttiat a 
policy of tbai oort natniw bj dwth 
only. It ia a "straiglit life," a "wholo 
life," or, as the scomers of old were 
wont to cry, "a die-to-win proposition," 
But once in a while some strong, sturdy 
son of man, in his own proper person, 
does outdiiitance the Mortality Table. 
HiK life exceeds ita uttermost limits. 
Actuarially, he is dead. 

There conies to me from Mr. W. A. 
Courtwright, jfeneral agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life Ir^tirance Company at In- 
dianapolis, a card briefly recording such 
a case. It is inierestinK to me, and per- 
hap-s it will Ik' 4o our readers. On De- 
cember 2r., IMU, Mr. Albert W. Smith 
of Wilmington, I^elaware, he bfing then 
thirty-two years old, secured a Whole 
l ife policy for $1000 from the com- 
pany mentionedr The premium was $26 
a year. He stood by <he contract faith- 
fully, paying sixty-four premiums, the 
end of the last policy year finding him 
beyond the age of ninety-six, the re- 
serve on it amounting to exactly its 
f ac% $1000. Here we have domonstratod 
for aa tba fWietioii whieh, in old Hne 
insinanea, the w s e rw porfoima. 

Let OS see bow tbis contract between 
Mr. Smitb uid tiw ooovany worked out 
as a business tnumetlon. He paid sixty- 
four pnodaau of aach. That comes 
to fieOO. That looks like a pretty big 
price for a $1000 policy, but it isn't net; 
he received from the company in divi- 



dends an aggregate of $90G.30, k-aving 
the cost at $693.70 for the sixty-four 
years' $1000 insurance. But he lived. 
He passed in life beyond all the mathe- 
matical provi.^i'jus underlying the con- 
tract; the company had to his account 
reserve amounting to the fact of tto 
policy; and it paid it over to him. 

The description of Mr. .^Miuh at the 
time this Bettleinent was made states 
that, while it may n^t be said he was 
vigorous and healthy, "he was certainly 
not decrepit; his step was elastic, eyes 
bright, intellect clear, spooch fluent and 
his handwritfnc flm and vonnd." B« 
lived and won. 

A CORRECTION 

l.nst week, describing the admirable 
work undertaken by the Gilder Policy 
Association of New York City, we say 
in the last ;-ctitcr.ve of the first para- 
graph: "The lal>or3 undertaken by the 
members are purely selfish and are 
dedicated as a memorial to him." The 
context clearly indicates the blunder. 
Instead of "selfish," the word should be 
"unselfish." It is a bad piece of proof- 
reading, for which an apology is ten- 
dered. We heartily commend the work 
the Gilder Policy Aaoodation is doinKa 
and m knov it is pfvwi'to hvnanUr. 

Tnauranee Oonnalasleaer Bpatahi of Cnl- 

or«d>i has r<>KiKn<>d Hint offlfv nx of January 
Iti and till' duties of suiMTvisioii devolve <>B 
Mrit. Liorotb^v M. Ualph, Uepuy Commtah 

anc* department. 

A. ^. C Grafton. N. D. — The company 
mentioned is a good one. aound ftaaneially 

mid nir(trr««iv(0.v n" well as rapabl.v man- 
H|C»'fI. Cnlews viibie?! go ull to pien»H aH 
tlie result uf ii long w»ir, future (livii|en'l« 
will not \if iiii|ireoinl>l.v nffei teil. 

State ( '"iiuptrollcr Travis of New York 
liiis •'otuineiiis-il an investiication into tbs 
n)inni;;eiueiii aiirl affair* of the Workmen's 
I '>im|M>iisation t Vminiission. Ilie uilniinlstrs- 
■its of the State Fund, T^r il." |iN.i..i-e of 
iis^-iTtaininit if any (snui'iiiii's cm In- in- 
stitiUpd. 

Biitli brntieliea of the New IlampKhire 
l..PKit«]ature have by foritial vote requested 
tJoveroor Spauldiug to remove Insnrance 

< ■ommissioner Jiise|ih Warren. jit>|"Uiii«^ 
iu the lu«t da.VK of <;.>veriiiT I'elk. i s te;ni, 
nlleffins that Mr, Warren is nut nuiilitied 
for llie iw»i(Ii(iii. 

AlleginK tliat the iii-uranee Ijiws are in- 
adequate and the authority of the KUtier- 
intendent of iiistirnnee limited, a ritiiens' 
ns!u>eiati<iii of WnxliinKtoii. P. C Iims peti- 
tionisi the ('oDiinis!<iniieri< of the I'i-trict 
of l"..lumhin "to current tlie i;liiriiiK evilg 
'>t Ilje |,ie-.i'nt situation. " 

J. U. K.. Montreal, l^ue. The <>iia|iany 
hegaa businexx in 1878 ou the as-e>.~uient 
plan, coiitiiiiiiiii; to 1011, when it iiualilied 
H» «n old Hne reserve institution, Rate* 
were raiHod. will* ti l aLLiiisi a \ ileeline 

ill membership and in surplus funds. The 
actuarial methods are aound and funds 
are properly Inveoeed. Anaets Jannary I, 
1!>14, $M.'_MO: p.,liry reserve. $fM1 -J'^l : net 
sur|>lii-. Ml', (ill,,; total lii»iiruiiie hi for'i-, 
$i.0T4.;£i-t. Tl>e ituupany i« under the su- 
pervWon of a fso,^ insocame danortBSBt 
and I bdiere a policy bi it weald be wla. 
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ABOUT CHAUTAUQUA 
New ChaiitaiiqiHl Raading Circles are 

reported from Rlverton, Wyoming; 
Tulare, California; Dmrid City, Nebras- 
ka; Wichita, KaiMWj Akran, Ohio; 
PaAn*! LuiHiig', Pinuylvania; Spen- 
eerport and Williamson, New York. 

One hundred and seventy praduates 
of the Cha Jt;iijquu Course in Southern 
California have orjranized an alumni 
n&sociaiion riillud "The Society of the 
Hall in the Crove," named after the fa- 
mous Hall of PhUgaopkar ChaotM- 
qua. New York. 

Than ii a very substantial gain in 
flw BWnbership of the Chautauqua 
Course as compared with a 
■sou The radical chan)^ which 
Tba Independent for the 
M tlw periodical •lemant 
of tiw MMiw it thitt pmnoaneed a auc- 
thoM yAo an primarily latir- 



Topics for "special weeks" of pro- 
(rram events at Chautauqua, New York, 
in 1915 include: Coir.mumry Service, 
The Liquor Traffic, Music I tstival, Ko- 
malcinsr of Contemporary Europe, A<l- 
ministration of Justice, International 
Relations. Enj^trements for single ad- 
dresaea have lH?c'n made with Dr. John 
Finley, New \<'t'k State .Commissioner 
of Education; Dr. .Mitchell .Carroll of 
George Washinjrton University, .St. 
Lottia; Hon. John Lind, President Wil- 
tam't npmentative in Meadeo. 

Pnadian alnadjr «nga(ed for the 
Muoo of 191B at ChairtaaqpM, N«w 
York, are: Dr. SwHWl B. VcOHiniek 
(Pnriiytarian), ChmaeMn of tii* Vnl- 
varsity of Pittsbargh; Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell (Methodist), Denver, Col- 
orado; Dr. Charles W. Gilkcy (Bap- 
tist), pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church. Chicago; Bishop Charles I). 
Williams (Protestant Episcopal), De- 
troit, Michigan; Dr. Shailer Mathews 
(Baptist), Dean of Divinity School, 
University of Chicago; Bishop John H. 
Vincent (Methodist), Chamcllor of 
Chautauqtia Institutiiir. ; Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus (Congregational), Pastor 
Cantral Church, Cbiokgo. 

A Winter Chautauqua and Carnival 
Week was held at Chautauqua, New 
York, Jannaxy 80 to February 6. Tha 
winter coauaaBtty of tiiia saaunar dty, 
eonpri^Bf aoma 900 paopla^ aneeceded 
a» man ia Hube fiiat attanpt hat year 
tlHit repatltlau tiiia year waa aaanred. 
Tka dafl|7 Indoor prorram adiaclaled a 
■MraiaC^ afternoon and evening feature 
wKh Uoring picture prelude. Among 
fha speakers were Praaidant George E. 
Vincent: Frank Stephens of Arden, 
Delaware; Director Arthur E. Bcstor; 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen W. Wiard of Chi- 
cago; Miss Mcddie O. Hamilton and 
Mrs. Ida B. Cole, Chautauqua Field 
.Secretaries; liev. S. M. Gordon and .^I r. 
W. M, Gibbs. Mi.ss Alice H. Spaldinjr 
of .Mlf^'hcny College, reader; Madame 
Grace Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, and 
Joseph Rosani, novelty entertain-^r, 
were also on the program. The otit<ioor 
carnival of winter .^iport.s proviilid for 
coasting, skiing, skating and ice boat- 
lat OB Udta Chaataaqoa. 
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Scanty Sowing, Scanty Harvest; Plentiful 
Sowing, Plentiful Harvest 

THIS sound doctrine comes from the Good Book. You will find it in 
Corinthians. 
It seems as tho it were written for today, and for us— for those 
among us who now hesitate to sow, to work, to dig. lest there may be no 
harvest. 

Mr. Bijf Business Man, Mr. Financier, must everj* prospect be rain- 
bowed with .sun-shine, and every promise backed u^ by certain results, 
before you undertake your share in restoring prosperity? 

Suppose, Mr. Big Business Man, you had been as wise and confident as 
was the farmer a year ago. Suppose that instead of cutting down your help, 
going on half time, and refusing to make goods for fear you could not sell 
them, you had followed the farmer's e.xample, and had planned for greater 
production than ever — had done your part toward maintaining good times? 

Do you know how many millions in wages would have been paid out 
that were not paid out, how many new homes would have been built, how 
many dollars would have gone from American workingmen into purchases 
of comforts as well as of necessities? 

While you were talking business down, the farmers of the country were 
not discouraged. They did not shirk, or fall back. They had faith. 

They stuck to their work. They plowed more ground than ever before; 
they harrowed it; they seeded it — did so with song on their lips and confi- 
dence in their hearts. They did not let croakers make them lose faith in 
the richness of the earth or the richnetsii of the market in which they 
would sell. 



Result: Ten billions of new wealth 
out of the farm lands of the United 
States — ten billions that represented 
the value of all farm crops and farm 
animals for the year 1914! That sum 
represents |100 for ever>' inhabitant 
of the United States. 

Suppose, Mr. Business Man of 
little faith, the farmer had seeded 
fewer acres rather than more; sup- 
pose he had drawn in, as you drew in, 
what a different story there would 
be from our farm lands the past 
year! Today the farmer is again an 
optimist. His winter wheat acreage, 
already sown for 1916 crop, is 11 
per cent greater than ever before! 
He isn't worrying about the future; 
he is making certain to do his part 
in the present 

He know.s what will surely come in 
this 100.000,000 country of ours if 
every one puts his hand to the plow. 

The farmers teach us all a lesson 
of industry and confidence. Would 
that ever>' industry followed their 
example! They are patient, serene, 
optimistic. They work, work, work. 

They know that persistent, thoro 
work brings its reward. They some- 
times meet with disappointments, 
but they ne\'er sit down and fold 
their hands. They are always up and 
doing. 

If all of the rest of us did the same 
thing, would there be any occasion 
for anybody to feel blue? Would the 
wheels of business ever .stop turn- 
ing? 

"SCANTY SOWING. SCANTY HARVEST; 
PLENTIFUL SOWING, PLENTIFUL HAR- 
VEST." 

This in the fourth and Itut of th« 
aerien of forward-looking editorials r*- 
printed from the New York "Evening 
Mail" by eourteny of the editor, Mr, 
Henry L. Stoddard. — THE EDITOR. 



PEBBLES 

Jnne* — Whnt's the Oh Joy silver mtnt 
Htook setlior for now ? 

Broker— We just sold the last ten rolls 
of it for wall (Miper. — PkiUidelphia Bui- 
tciin. 

JmAt ( purehBKiiir alarm-dook) — Never 
miDd. thank ynu. I won't take one if 
they've been made in (icrmany. It would 
l>e wire to play some dirty trick. Go off in 
the middle of the night, or aotnetbiDK of 
that sort ! — London Opinion. 

"Why arc you moidnit there, DickT' 

"rve no one to ttlay with." 

"Wril. n> and fetch Fretldio next door." 

"()b, I played with him yenterday. and I 
don't aiippoBC he'a well enough to come out 
yet." — London Opinion. 

Andr6 Fretio, a lively Gaul, has contrib- 
utc<l to a I.oudon iia|>pr the followiof 
truuslatton of a well-known mue: 
Ivonpie est la route de 'ripperary, 

Ijongue pour y nllor ; 
Lonirue eat la n>ute dc Tipporary, 

Uu demeura nia I>ieu-aiai6«. 
Au r'voir, I*io«idilly. 

Allien, I.eii'pster-squnre. 
I^tngue. lonKiie e^t la route de Tippeniry, 

MaiH la-bas eat mon ra-ur. — Ks. 
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THE PRIZE CONTEST 

Wo are pnUidiiBff in this iaaaa tlia 
lint of eifrht artldaa on the Hnndrad 
Tmhs of Peace between Great Britain 
and the United States. The Independent 
offers a Peace Centenan,- Aledal for the 
best essay from any school in the 
Unittd S'.ates coverinp this period. The 
eifrht articles, which be(rin this week 
and will be concluded in the issue of 
April 5, have been prepared by Preston 
William Slii- :,on, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. They tell the story in .simple and 
direct lansruapre, ahowinfr how jrrcat 
Were the issues at Stake in the serious 
ditTicultios between the two nations, how 
high was the tension of popular feeling 
in both countries, and how, neverthe- 
less, patriotic and honest statesmanship 
did not fail to find a aatiafactory solu- 
tion without raeooise to war. Tha titles 
of tlw Brtkles an aa ftUowst 

THE ORKAT TRK.ATT 
Telling the utory of the Treaty poocliid- 
eil lit (;)i,.,it, 1814, published this week, 

THE BOUNDARY OF PEACE 
The story of the boundary from the At- 
lantic to the Rocky Mouatalna. a boundary 
ualorttfled fay aators or aaa. aad yet u 
bitter diivnta far May Tears. 

"PiFTT-roim-poBnT ob noHT" 

The story of tha grsatsst aU oar terri- 
torial disputM with Cheat Britain ofar the 
queetion of fba owBMdp of the ONfoa 

eovstrr. 

THE Ar.AiiAlgA OLAnfB 

A sketch of our dlfBeTjlties with Great 
Rritain diirinif the War between the 8tat««, 

.nlsri rlpsrribinK (he (K-ncefiil wi!nti'>n of the 
.Mntminu Clninis. 

PKKSIDENT CLEVELAND ANI> THF. 
VENEZUELA DISPUTE 
The stnry of the eventfU inddeal* tlut 
brouKlit till' United States aad Qisat Brit- 
ain to the ▼erce of war. 



THB ALASKA BOUNDABT QOBgnOK 
A hlxtnry of the nesodatloao SMWWmdlag 

the solution of the diqiwlsa ooaamlaf tte 
Alaskan boundary. 

FISBBSHBB ABD BTAXBSlfEK 

The serentb article treats of the many 
questlonK which have art s M as to Ameri- 
can flsbinc and eealing rishta alone North 
American coasts. 

THE CIiArrON-BITLWER TREATY 
AND THB PANAMA CANAL 

Dealing with the di«ritf<"< which liaw 
arisen at one time or ,ii ■ in refard to 

the project of the inter-oceitoic canal. 

Any American school, prfvatt or 
public, alamentary or secondary, may 
take part in the contest, but a modal 
cannot be awarded unless ten pupils at 
least compete from that school. Each 
competitor must complete an nritritiftl 
assay of from 500 to 2500 words and 
hand it into the judges by May 5. 

The judges should award the prize 
to that e.s-say which shows that the com- 
petitor has not only n thoro acf|uaint- 
ance with the events <if the One H'ln- 
(ired Years of Peace, but has most thor- 
oly studied their significance and 
learned how to express it. School au- 
thorities may, at tiieir pleasure, exact 
further qualifications from contestants, 
such as a certain amount of outside 
reading. The name of the suertasfnl 
contestant should be sent by the JodBSB 
to The Independent by 'una 6, vo 
madals wUl be awardad aftar JvBa IS. 
In tiM CMS of slanMBtBiy sckooli tiif 
■dwot avtiuiritias shall ashet tiim 
ivSgtt inn aiwong fho AwbII9» poplls 
or ovMdtsss (tint fnolndinif no oontsai* 
ant). In the ease of secondary schools 
the contestants themselves may get to- 
gether and select any three judgea Huf 
may choose, except a contestant. 

This contest is (iprT, freely to a!l 
schools and a subscription to The In- 
dependent is not obligatory. 

This Prize Contest has the hearty ap- 
proval of many eminent educators, in- 
cluding Mason S. .Stone. Superintendent 
of Education, State of V^ermont; R. 11. 
Wilson. S'.inerintendent of Education. 
State . f rtk'ah iiiiii; Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer. Superintendent of Piiblir Instnic- 
don. Commonwoalfli i:' IVnnsylvaiiia: 
A. M. Devoe, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. State of Iowa: H. A. 
Davee, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. State of Montana; C. G. T^aw- 
rence. Superintendent of Public In- 
rtniction. State of .South Dakota. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, who is 
tha Chairman of tha Committoa oo Hia- 
toricBl RstIow of the Amarlean Vmn 
Centenary Committee, writes: 

As Chairman of the C^mimittee on HIm- 
torical Review of the Peace Geatsaary 
Committee. I am slad to aay that the Prtae 
Contest of The InHc[»i-n(li-nt meets my oor 
dial approviil — li. lli :i means of inf..riii 
lag the boys and cirls of the country as to 
the history of the past hnadisd ysaia. ami 
of showing theas how saniiwas and con- 
raioa sense liave boca nors aflMllTS thaa 
war. 

Schools in twenty different statas 
have already sent nottee of their partici- 
pation in the Contest, and the numhoT 
of contestants is growing every day. 
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First add. to the Injured 




After the skilled surgeon has repaired the broken body 
it remains for the trained nurse to assist Nature in restor- 
ing wasted tissue and building up the body into new life 
and strength by giving a food that contains the necessary 
body-building material in digestible form. As a builder 
of healthy tissue nothing equals 

Shredded Wheat 

a natural, elemental food made of the whole wheat steam-cooked, 
shredded and baked in the cleanest, finest, most hygienic food factory 
in the world. Shredded Wheat is always the same quality, always the 
same price. 

For breakfast heat the Bitcuit ii> the oven to 
restore crUpnesa ; then pour hot milk over it, 
adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. Better than mushy porridges For the 
chilly days. Delictously nourishing for any meal 
with stewed prunes, sliced bananas, baked apples 
or fruits of any kind. 

Made only by 

The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD 



GERMANY'S decUntion joakuig all the watera 
•boot Hie Brltidi Uw into n '*mrm of ww^ 
contains two unexpected statements. 
The first is the assertion that the Gonnaa 
navy wiO endeavor to destror evny enemy nwrehant 
ship that is found within this area of war, "without its 
always being possible to avert the peril that thus 
dlMateBB persons and cargoes." 

The second is the warning to neutral nationB to keep 
their merchant ships out of this area, for the reason, 
that "their becoming victims of torpedoes directed 
against enemy ships cannot always be averted." 

ApparmUy, Gemany Ib prepared to sbdc eoemy wme- 
chant vessels without regard to the lives of crew or 
passengers, and in so doing to face the possibility of 
oeeastooaOy sinUnff a tMOtrsl vasael witii aU en board. 

Germany has a perfect right to seize any merchant- 
man anywhere flying the British flag. She has a 
right to seize a neutral merchantman carrying contra- 
band to England, provided the oontrahand forma half 
of her cargo. If Germany could declare and maintain an 
effective blockadr- of British ports, she would have a 
right to capture any neutral ship attempting to run the 
UodoMle. Gcnnany has a right to sink loeb merehant 
ship, British or neutral, provided the taking of it into 
port would endanger the success of the operations in 
which the capturing iwssi is engaged. 

But Gf-rTnany has no more right to send the crew of a 
merchant ship, enemy or neutral, to death with its ship, 
than she would have to hang them at the yard-arm. It 
la the recognised piactise of nations: first, .^t the 



nationality and character of any merehant ship matt 
be deflnltdy detomlned batea it eaa be mad* to rafllMr 

'.he accepted penalties of trading in contraband or in 
prohibited waters, and. s«eoad« that the crewi of mof^ 
chant veesds ibay not be killed unless they Invito each 

a fate by offering armfd resistance. 

The German declaration is one more illustration of 
the changed conditions which the world is facing in this 
war. It is the coming of the submarine into being that 
has made possible and, from the German point of view, 
desirable, such a declaration as this. The British navy, 
with its allies, rules the seas. It liaa isolated Ganaany. 
from tiia wmrld. The Genhaa navy Is hnmnred In bn^ 
bor. Only its wonderful submarines are able to operate 
in open waters. Germany wants to attack the shipping 
that is bringing to Kngtaad supplies from the rest of 
the world. Her submarines may be able to do it. But the 
submarine cannot take a prize into port, it cannot spare 
a prize crew for the navigation of the captund thhL 
It cannot take the ▼assel's craw into ito own aga a pa d 
quarters. 

The German submarine ha.s shown that it can safely 
and effectively oporate in British waters and interfere 
with British ihipplaK* But it mfliKi in Insuimonntolde 
handicap if it must Uvo Up to the aeosptad rules of the 

game. 

So Germany proposes to change the rules. 

In 80 doing riie is making a grievous mistake. When 
the new rules wantonly threaten the lives of the crews 
of neutral ahlps, evaty aaatral'iuitiaii riioidd rlaa la 
protest. 



SIX MONTHS OF THE GREAT WAR 



AT the outbreak the war there were many 
people wlio t$M that R woaM ba over fai she 

months. At the pnisciit titt-.*^ thi rp arc probably more 
who believe that it will last six months longer. But all 
such prophecies are unreliable, for the introduction of 
.scientific warfare has not eliminated the chances of 
war. If the Austrian emperor should die, if the German 
erapermr should change his mind, if Great Britain should 
lose command of the sea, if a revolution should arise, if 
—a dozen other things imaginable, the war might come 
to an end any time. All that we can say is that after half 
a year of fighting in which twelve nations and five con- 
tinente are involved and in which men and ammunition 
have been expended more lavi.shly than ever before in 
the history of the world, the war has come to a deadlock 
and Ik la haid toteD OB whkh ilda the advantaga llsa. 
Tha sftoatlon la thia: The Getnaoa la Fraaea stand 



about wfaare tkuy did September 11. The Buaaians in 
Bast Pmssla stand about whars fbey did August 19. 

The Germans in Poland stand about where they did Oc- 
tober 15. The Russians in Galida stand about where 
they did Saptamber 20. The Anatrlaaa in rafard to 
Serbia stand about where they did July 30. The navias 
of Great Britain and Germany stand in about the same 
ratio of strength as on Angnat A, ttat la^ •bonk two to 
one in favor of the former. 

We cannot of course make any accurate estimate of 
the extent of enemy territory occupied, especially in the 
eastern theater, where whoie provinces have been lost 
and gained in a wedc, but It Is safe to say that If peaea 

were made today on the .^.irr.c principle a.^ the treaty of 
Portsmouth, when the boundary line in Manchuria was 
dmwa rl^ tAun tiia anata stood, tto aak gala for 
tha Gannaa alda wonM be boom t« thousand saoara 
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bbIIm of land in Europe, a torritoiy about the size of 
UMcytaiid. Bat if m ttmMar flie ooknics, ivUdi eoB» 

Btitutc the real prize in the contest, the situation is re- 
versed, for Germany has virtually lost a million square 
milee of non-contiguous territory, mostly taken by Bng^ 
land, tho some by France and Japan. The ultimate own- 
ership of this booty depends, however, upon the oatconM 
of the war in Europe and the terms of peace. 

If we count continental gains and loMei» tbe Mmi- 
nnml trial telaaee ivm stand MawHifair liks ttdi: 

Gtmntaina in B«linuni 11,000 square miles 

• " * Liwemburg 1,000 " " 

• * " France 8,500 * * 

•« MM poUnd 18.000 - " 

88,600 square mile* 

French gains in Alaee. 300 aquaru miles 

BoMian gain* in Bast Prussia 1,200 square milaa 

• * * Galicia 22,600 " • 

• •» « Bukowina 4,000 " " 

28,000 square milaa 

Bnt tiM mr wiH not be dedded bjr comparing tempo- 
my tMTitorlal gains. All attempts by either side to cir- 
ouBvoit or to break thru the enemy's line by coocm- 
tanrtfng troops at « pMrtieolar point Iibts so Ut failed 

and do not seem likely to succssd iO long as the eagle- 
eyed aeroplanes keep watch and 80 long as men and cour- 
age and ammunition hold out The struggle has settled 
down to a contest of endurance, to the question of which 
can stand punishment longest If it comes to matching 
man for man and coin for coin, of course the odds are 
OTTwfaalmingly in favor of the Alliea. The vast poten- 
tial I 's s o uitos of Boasla are virtoallr animpaired, altiio 
it is doubtful whether she eoiild bring: intn the fifld 
within a reasonable time aa many more troops as she 
has aa e rl i iead. Lord Kitebener la reported to have said 
that he did not know when the war would end, but did 
know that it was going to begin in May. This para- 
phrase of John Paul Jones' famous retort does not sound 
like Kitchener of Ehartom, but it correctly representa 
what is or might be the attitude of Ehigland, for without 
resorting to cons^oription she has raised and equipped 
a aaw army of a millign or more. France and Belgium, 
«• most aflsame^ htm pmHtkany all the men they ean 

raise in tho field. Germany has atill some reserves to 
draw upon, for in recent years she has been giving army 
trainlBg to only a little more than half as large a pro* 
portion of her male popolatlon aa Fianee has had in 
her standing army. 

When we come to talk of the termination of the war 
thro exhaustion we must remember titat thara ia no such 
limitation even within sight The Great War, terrible 
as it is, cannot yet be compared in relative destructive- 
ness to many amaliar wars of the paat The Thirty 
Tsar^ War reduead tha popolation of Germany by one* 

half and in sonie parts by two-thirds, and it tntiV Ccr- 
many a hundred and fifty years to recover from it But 
«NB Um moat bflSicarsBt ItegUsh Joomalist in callliir 
for "annihilation" of Germany does not propose 
PBy^hiHg so drastic as that. In our Civil War the total 
VtfUA on both sides amounted to about half a million. 
Our popolation in 1860 was 81,400,000. If then Gennanar 
has had as many fatalities as that, which is doabtfol, 
she has suffered only half as much in the six months as 
did tb« United States in her four years' war. Those of 
na who ata old enoaib know vary w«U wbai «m coodi- 
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tions are now in Fkanee and Gennany, for in many 
towna of tiM NofUi and nova Is Iha So«fli pneliealljr 
every able-bodlad nan wtBk to flw mat. Still oar covniqr 

survived. 

Or, to look at it in another way, during the nineteenth 
century Germany lost thru emigration over six million, 
but in spite of this constant drain the countrj' grew 
and prospered. In 1881, 221,000 emigrants, largdy 
young men. left Germany mostly for America. This was 
nearly Ave par ttoosand of her population and prolMk 
Uy half her kwias jnHw p ws Bn t war. The United King- 
dm haa bam for jnra kalag by emigration over tliraa 
hondrad tbooaand a yoar, whieh most ba modi greater 

than her war loss thru fatalities, altho we dn not know 
exactly what these are. The total German losses for the 
six months including killed, wounded and missing, are 
estimated by the French Bulletin dea AmUes at 1,800.- 
000. The number of dead is pr^umably lees than a 
quarter of this and we should probably be safe in aasum- 
ing that it ia under half a million. If so Gannany haa 
not lost population sfnea ttia mur began, for hor natural 
increase is nearly a million a year. That is to say, the 
number of babies bom or the number of young men and 
women coming of age afaiea Anguat 4 may ba ■awnnad 
to balance tha fatalittaa of tha war aaifaDaattiaBstufal 
deaths. 

France has, of course, loet populatioa since in that 
country the birth rate is but little over and sometimaa 
under the death rate. But certainly the population of 
Europe as a whole is considerably greater than it waa 
last samniar in spita of the war. The real reaaon why 
Europe ean waste men and nomy In liiis horrlUa fiadK 
ion is simply because she has more of both than ever 
before. In the time of Napoleon the combined popula- 
tion of Vranea, Gatmaay and tha United Kingdoaa wm 
67,000,000; now it is 154,000,000. So a loss of half tta 
population would not reduce Europe to the position she 
occupied a hundred years apo. The wealth of these coun- 
triea haa increased much faster than the populatioD. 
England has been getting richer at tiia rate of neariy two 

and a half billion dollars a year. That is, the profits of 

har commeroe and income of her investments have added 
annually that amount to her sarplin wealHt Germany 

has been catching up of late and has probably passed 
the two billion dollar nuu-k in her annual savings. France 
ia i»sr MqrfCs as rich aa England. Tha loaaaa dna to the 
curtailment of manufacturing and commerce are in part 
compensated by greater industry of many comparatively 
idle people and by the cutting down of luxuries. The 
Bnasian Government haa lost half a billion doUara rev- 
enue by stopping its lala af aleohoHc liquor, but tiie 
country ha.% directly and ittdlraettyt Oaved many time?^ 
that amount as the risa in Ita reeeipta from other taxes 
abready shows. Dtpoalta in German aavinga banks ara a 
quarter of a billion dollars more than last year. 

It is therefore absurd as well as wicked to talk about 
the war l>eing carried on to the "complete exhaustion" 
of one side or the other. The only sensible thing for 
those in authority to do is to stop and coolly consider 
what possible advantage they can gain by goin»^ on 
with it. All partisa hava sufficiently demonstrated their 
eooraga. Wa are willing to oonoede that HHgr can flfht 
for another half year or three years or thirty if they 
like, but what is the use? The Kilkenny cats are no fit 
examples for human beings. 
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TRAD&liARKED PHIIANTHR0F7 

UNEMPLOYMENT will never be remedied by "Riin- 
dle Day." Its effects are too broad, its cauaea too 
deep, for any soch relief to be tttteav. But mumm ^ 
palliative measCires adopted by a community partly 
SMIUMd to its responsibility this* is a picturesque and 
•Dooarsging project 

There was in the aggregate on "Bundle D^jT ft good 
deal of giving. It comee, moreover, after a eeason In 
which the plight of Europe has caused a large overflow 
of charitjr. Evidently the more qiectacular need of the 
muMiddaa mMmm hn not ebeenred Oie f amfltar obliga- 
tions to the men and women at home who are econom- 
ically adrift Once we begin to give we give more and 
more generously, and without parthanship. 

TradeHOUurked philanthropy was never more brilliantly 
▼indicated. As one disgruntled worker said, thousands 
of folks who would turn away a man who asked for a 
pair of shoes at the back door wara glad to send the 
slioea out of the front door as a eontrtbutloa to ''Bnndie 

Day." The individual appeal gains tremendously when 
it is socialized and the means of granting it is made 
aaigr aad a IttHa iHQimft. Himuui naiiira befaig granted, 
that is no discredit to the ftiver, and it affords a sound 
basis for optimism. Nothing in our present civilization 
is developing so rapidly as the science of advertising; 
and if we can keep the publicity e3q>ert • few stqpa In 
advance of the public consdoice we shall ampriia ooi^ 
selves by the ^pMntity of good worics we are Inred into 
doing. 

THE EXPANSION OF AUSTRALIA 

THOSE who have deplored the waste of human effort 
and life in the attempts to reach the geographical 
pole will be glad to read in this issue of an expedition 
which had a men aansihle aim than to be the first to 
attain the mathematieal point which marks the conflu- 
ence of imaginary lines, and, whafs more, a point that 
does not stay still but wobbles around in a siz^-five foot 
Xing. Hm Anitnlattaas are a praetleal and far^igMed 
paoillaand it was not for nothing that the Governments 
of Aostralia and New Zealand appropriated over ^100,- 
000 for the exploniitton of fha eoast of the Antarctic 
continent lying nearest them. Adelie Land is but little 
farther from Australia and New Zealand than these are 
from each other, and they certainly have the best right 
to it Any elaima that w mi^t ham had by lii^t of 
diseovery hare Tong bom fng f alta d Iqr oar faflora to 

follow up Admiral WiOlM* lAo flnt nCW lUs Mast 

■eventy-five years ago. 
lodging hgr the pietarea we present on other pages^ 

this newly acquired territory is not suited to coloniza- 
tion. Where the wind blows on the average fifty miles an 
hour and the summer temperature is 82* Fahr., immi- 
gration is not likely to be excessive. Neverthelees the 
Mawson expedition proved that men can live there the 
year round if it is worth while and also that it would be 
worth wikile. Nothing very definite has been given out to 
ttie pabKe about the mineral weaKh of the Antarctic eon- 

tinent, but from what Profrssor Dri'.id nf Sydney Uni- 
versity said in liis England address, it must be conaideiv 
tamanjr la flndtog oat that eopper la vorjr iraln- 

► when you do not have it, and coal is something that 
la bound to rise in price in future years, like the Sibyl- 



line leaves. The furs and fisheries atOBOare likely to pay 
the costs of acquisition and expkitetloa, as thegr hava 
fai Alaska, and tiiere Is here also the hint of gold beUal 

At any rate the expedition has extended Uia donalB flf 
Australasia by more than a third. 
Teward tiia north aa writ ttasa entetprisiBg eautrtai 

are now rapidly expanding. In the last six months they 
have taken pos.session of all of the German islands of 
the Pacific, except such as liave fallen to the lot of J^mul 
This amounts to 96,000 square miles, an area larger than 
New York and Pennsylvania put together. New Zealand 
and not Gemiany now shares with u.s Samoa; Japan and 
not Germany now shares with us the Ladnwee; Ana* 
traHa and not Gonnany now sbareo Now Onlnaa wiOi 

the Dutch. The ultimate ownership of these islands de- 
pends upon the outcome of the war and the bargaining 
of tlia peaea eonf erenc^ but for the p reee n t at least 
Australasia may rejoice in the gain of large territories 
in the tropics whose luxuriant vegetation and high tem- 
penrtore form a natural comptaoMnt to bar coU aad 
Antarctic acqniaitions. 



J 



ON BEING SNOWED ON 
T is a poor-spirited wayfarer who attempts to shield 



fran ilw anow witb an unbraDa. Not 

he deserves to share the scornful apostrophe which 
Meredith addresses to the man who shrinks from the 
cabi: 

Tboo, trim Cocknev, that jasnet, consider thyself, to 
wham it may occur to be oat to soch a scene, and with what 
ataps of a nervous dancing master it wonld be thine to play 
the hooted rat of the elements, for tlie pnaervation of tiie 
«ne imagined dry spot aboot tDe% semewhrn en thy laek- 
lesapenoBl 



For being rained on is quite anoQlor itory. Hie rain is 
uncompromising ; it lacks the urbane adaptability of the 
snow, which is content to settle where it falls and make 
the best of it which flutters into your face with the moat 
determined insistence, yet without brusquerie — diplo- 
matic to the last flake. There is a bit of caress and just 
a touch of chill in it like the lightly flung sarcasm of a 
alBter or • s wee th e a rt 

Then it does such quaint things to paasersby. This 
year'a aiwurd balmacaan and the rusty coat of a deeadaTs 
aorriee, doated with Ito dtngfaig whiter «ra hnrdly to ba 
distinguished; even the fantastic complexities of your 
debutante's tailor-tortured costume are reduced to dem- 
ocratic simplicity. And when here and there a Wlip Ot 
brawn hair is powdered more daintily than was 
nqp ladjr'a ooUtare^ irtio would regret the umbrella? 



THE LEBEBTY TO HAKE OPPRESSIVE 

CONTRACTS 

IN the name of equality of right, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Kansas coercion 
law rase fastens upon the man who works with his 
liands a crii^ling burden of inoqpality. Tho Kanaaa 
law, Hke similar statntee in thirteen other states, for- 
bade an employer to ri'<[u;rf a workingman, on beinp 
hired, to sign an agreement not to Join a labor onion. 
This law, aostalnad by the ateto eonrte «r Kansas, tto 
Supremo Court has now overthrown. 
The majority opinion of the court declares that the 
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restriction imposed by the statute upon the MQployer 
disturbs the equality of right enjoyed by employsr «nd 
employee, impain the liberty of contnct gBaimtaad 
bar the Gomtitation, and effects no purpoM aMwmr 
or bonellefal to the gvneral welfare. 

On all these points the court has taken a view which 
is nactionaiy and regardless of the actual facta of 
modem Indnitrtal life; 

On the first point, the Supreme Court^ had a clearer 
view in a previous case, involving a legislative limita- 
tioB of hoors <rf labor, lAm K said: '^lie legtabttatre 
has also recognized the fact, lAieh flie experience of 
legislators in many states has corroborated, that the 
p wprietow . . . and tiieir operatives do not stand upon 
an equality — . The proprietors lay down the rules and 
the laborers are practically constrained to obey them." 

On the second point, it has long been established by 
kffialative action and jodieial pronooncemeot that lib- 
•rigr of eoBtraet ia not abeohtte but relative— a right of 
the individual which, while it may not lie t^ken away, 
may be modified on behalf of the general welfare. Indeed 
It la not even abaolote fn ngud to tiie indfvfdoal Mm- 
self, as was recognized by the Supreme Court in another 
case, when it said: "A man may not barter away his life 
or his freedom, or his substantial rights." 

On the third point, the dissenting opinion of Mr. 

Justice Day, concurred in by Mr. Justice Hughes, speaks 

with force and reason: 

This statute rMches not only the employed but as well 
one seeking employment. The latter may never wish to join 
a labor union. By sig-ning such agreement;! as are here in- 
volved he is deprive<J <if the ripht of free 'rh-iire .is to his 
future conduct, and must choose between empli:\-mont and 
the right to act in the future as the exigencies of his situa- 
tion may demand. . . . Wc cannot understand upon what 
ground it can be said that a subject ho ultimately related 
to the welfare of society is removed from the legislative 
power. ... It wdold be difficult to select any subject more 

mtfanatd^ 4!w 4*^Jisr^(iBns{iierM^ 

tahsa tiie view that labor organfantioiw are advmntageoas 

or the reverse. 

The contention of the majority of the court is that 
the prohibition of such action by employers as will ren- 
der it impossible for the workers to unite in organiza- 
tions for the collective preservation of their rights has 
DO relation to the general welfare. 

It must be a matter of deep regrrt to eveiy lover of 
human rights and bdiever in social and laifaitrtal prog- 
ress to have the highest court in the land trite such a 
stand. It ia gratifying that three of the keueit and most 
p rogre s sive minda ob the Supram beneih, ICr. Joatlee 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Digr, and Mr. Juattee Hoi^Mi, take 

the contrary view. 

But even that fact does not help at the pTCBent jono- 
tuNk We have taken a backward step. 



THE TYRANNY OF A MINORITY 

ONCE man « flUbaster has been oied by the minor- 
ity in the Senate to taqiede and postpone actkn by 

the majority. 

The rales of the Senate^ unlike thoae of praetieaDy 

every other legislative body in tile vrorld, permit unlim- 
ited debate. The majority cannot bring a measure to a 
vote .so long as a single member is willing to stand in his 
place and talk, no matter how little he may have to aay, 
flg hmr Imlevantly he may say It. 



In the present rase we are inclined to approve the 
result. But that does not alter the fact that the method 
by nUch it is arrived at is vnronff. 

In any body where dedaiona are made by tiie eounl- 
ing of noses, tiiere la bound to be from time to time ar> 

bitrar>' and autocratic action by a group to tiw detri- 
ment of the intereets of the raet of the body. 
Generally ft ia ttie action of flie majority. Whereupon 

the minority complains bitterly of tyranny. In the Unit- 
ed States Senate it is often the action of a minority. 
Then the majority fneetghs londly againat tyranny. 

Both are right. But if tyranny there muat sometimes 
be, the tyranny of the majority is better than the 
tjmnny of the minority. For the majority presumably 
rsp r ee en ta the opinion of the majority of the electorate. 

The world has yet to find a better method of legisla- 
tion than that of majority votiiiK in representative aa- 
sunblies. Until such a method is found, a minority has 
no right to obstroet the eonrae of legislation by sheer 
physical inertia. 

The rules of the Senate on debate are a denial of 
fundamental faeta of representative gofvenmient. 

The beat of material for the future historian is the 
ephemeral literature of the war, such as magazines, 
newsimwrs, pamphlets, press balleUna* postcards, letters 
and the like which reflect contemporary opinion. But 
such things vanish very quickly after the occasion that 
has called them forth, so we are glad to learn that Yale 
University haa begun tiie coUeetion of material of this 
sort as wen as all books and oAleial doeomsnts bearing 
on the Great War with the object Of bnUdfalf Dp * 4^ 
cial library on the subject 



The Great War named itself. So we said in early 
August, and the spread of this designation shows that 
the fltneae of the daaignatkm ia gvierally reoocniaed. 
Now ft reeefves oflleial lanetf on thn the paMicaUon of 

a volume of Italian documents under the title of / docM- 
mmU deUa Grande Gtierra. The "European War" ia 
ebriooaty too nanww. The *^erid War," the It haa tiM 

advantage of alliteration, is too broad, for one continent 
is happily saved from it by being under the egis of the 
Monroe doelrine. 



Harry Thaw, the insane murderer of Stanford White, 
is back in New York State after many months of fngt' 
tive exile. Now begins a nsfir legal batUo over bis con- 
tinuance in confinement There ahoold be no queetlon 
about it. Until a board of competent experts declares 
that he haa regained hia sanity to the point where he ia 
no longer a danger to tiie community, he ahoaid not be 

released from the a.«ylum. And no manridah eeotinienr 
tality should influence the decision. , 

After the Boy-a-Bale movement, why not try a Bay^ 

a-Day-of-Work campaign? A day's work would cost you 
little and might help one of the unemployed much. 

Congress has twelve big appropriation bills to pass — 
and lesa tihan twice as many days to pasa them In. It ia 
time to stop talking and get to WoriL 
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Germany Declares 
a Wdr Zone 



The German Gov- 
ernment has an- 
nounced that be- 
ginning February 18 every enemy 
merchant ship enterinsr the waters 
surrounding the United Kingdom will 
if possible be destroyed, and that 
even neutral vessels will be in danger 
owing to the misuse of neutral flags. 
As this measure brings up a question 
of neutral rights that touches Amer- 
ican interests very nearly and may 
necessitate action on the part of our 
Government, we quote several para- 
graphs from the announcement, 
using the ofikial version coming di- 
rect by wireless from Berlin to Say- 
ville, since this differs considerably 
from the version which came first to 
this country thru London: 

Since the beginninif of the present 
war Great Britain has carried on a 
mercantile warfare aniinst Germany in 
« way that defies all principles of in- 
ternational law. It is true the British 
Government has announced in a number 
of decrees that the Declaration of Lon- 
don concerning naval warfare is bind- 
ing on her naval forces, but in reality 
ahe has renounced the declaration in its 
most important particulars. . . . 

Inasmuch as she has declared subject 
to capture all articles of conditional 
contraband intended for Germany, with- 
out reference to the harbor in which 
they are to be unloaded or to the hostile 
or peaceful use to which they are to b« 
put, she does not hesitate to violate the 
London Declaraticn, as her naval forces 
have seized on neutral ships German 
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THE GREAT WAR 

February 1 — Germans repulned on tlie 
Bzura before Warsuiw after a week 
of desperate attack. British regain 
ground lost St La Daaa^. 

February t — Heavy Auntro-GermaD 
attacks force back RumIsds Id Car- 
patblaas and Bakowina. Four Dar- 
danelles forts shelled by Anglo- 
French fleet. 

February S — French repulse German 
attacks In Cbampaxne. British foil 
attempt of Turlcs to cross Sues 
Canal. 

February 4— Battle of the Bxura coti- 
tinuea indecisive but with losses es- 
timated at 2S,000 on each side. Rus- 
sians invade Hungary thru Car- 
pathian passes. 

February 5 — Germany warns all ves- 
sels away from the United Kingdom 
after February 18. Canard "Lusl- 
tanla" hoists American flag to es- 
cape capture in Irish Sea. 

February 6 — Rumrians cross Bsnra and 
attack German positions near the 
Vistula. Turkey salutes Italian flag, 
Bc dosing the Hodeida incident. 

Frbruary 7 — Russiaiim advancing in 
East Prussia toward Insterburg. 
Austrians report advance in soatb- 
em Gallda and capture of 1200 
Russian prisoners. 



British Government and the contingen- 
cies of naval warfare, their becoming 
victims of torpedoes directed against 
the enemy's ships cannot always be 
averted. 

At the same time it is speeifleally 
noted that shipping north of the Shet- 
land Islands, in the eastern area of the 
North Sea, and in a strip at least thirty 
sea miles in width along the Nether- 
lands coast is not imperiled. . . . 

A case of what the German proc- 
lamation refers to as "the misuse of 
neutral flags" occurred on Februarj' 
6, when the Cunard liner "Lusitania" 
arrived at Liverpool flying the Amer- 
ican flag. She had hauled down the 
Union Jack and put up the Stars 
and Stripes the night before in the 
Irish Sea after receiving by wireless 
a warning of danger from German 
submarines. The British Merchant 
Shipping act of 1894 prohibits the 
assumption of the British flag by a 
foreign vessel "unless the assump- 
tion has been made for the purpose 
of escaping capture by the enemy or 
by a foreign ship-of-war in the exer- 
cise of belligerent right." 



property that was not contraband, in 
violation of her own decrees. 

She has further, thru her naval 
forces, taken from neutral ships nu- 
merous Germans liable to military ser- 
vice, and has made of them prisoners 
of war. Finally she has declared the 
entire North Sea to be an area of war 
and, if she has not made impossible the 
passage of neutral shipping thru the 
sea between Scotland and Norway, she 
has made it so difficult and so danger- 
ous that she ha:, to a certain extent 
effected a blockade of neutral coasts 
and neutral ports. This is in violation 
of international law. These measures 
have the obvious purpose, thru the ille- 
gal paralyzation of neutral commerce, 
not only to strike at Germany's military 
strength, but also at the economic life 
of Germany and, finally, thru starva- 
tion, doom the entire population of Ger- 
many to destruction. . . . 

Just as England has designated the 
area between Scotland and Norway as 
an area of war, so Germany now de- 
clares all the waters surroundi g Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the en- 
tire English Channel, as an area of 
war. It will thus proceed against the 
shipping of the enemy for this purpose 
beginning February 18, 1916. 

Germanv will endeavor to destroy ev- 
ery enemy 8 merchant ship that is found 
in this area of war without its always 
being possible to avert the peril that 
thus threatens persons and cargoes. 
Neutrals are therefore warned against 
further entrusting crews, passengers 
and wares to such ships. Their attention 
is called to the fact that it Is advisable 
for their ships to avoid entering this 
area, for, even tho the German naval 
forces have instructions to avoid vio- 
lence to neutral jhipping in so far as 
they are recognizable, in view of the 
misuse of neutral flags ordered by the 



The Battle of 
tbe Bsura 



Probably the bloodiest 
battle of the war is 
that which has been 
fought in the angle between the 
Bzura and Rawka rivers. Here a 
force of 80,000 or 100,000 men had 
been concentrated under General von 
Mackensen, who was determined at 
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any sacrifice to break thru the Kua- 
sian lines defending Warsaw, thirty 
miles east. It is an open and level 
battlefield and the frozen ground 
made it difficult for the attacking 
party to get protection by digging or 
to gain ground by sapping. As the 
Russians have had months in which 
to prepare their defenses, they had 
entrenched themselves as strongly as 
possible and had marked the ranges 
for their artillery. 

Against these fortified positions 
the Germans launched their attack, 
endeavoring by sheer mass momen- 
tum to overpower the enemy. After a 
week of alternate artillery" fire and 
charges they succeeded on Sunday, 
the last day in January, in capturing 
two miles of trenches. The Russians 
then retired to their second line, and 
against this the German waves broke 
in vain. The buildings of the village 
of Goumine and the country estate 
of Borjimow formed the center of 
action. The battle front was nearly 
seven miles long. Six hundred guns 
were used by the Germans to support 
their infantry charges. In order to 
prevent the depletion of their num- 
bers thru the terrific fire of the Rus- 
sian machine guns the German sol- 
diers advanced in close formation, 
shoulder to shoulder and nine ranks 
deep. The regiments in front, who 
were expected to be sacrificed to 
make way for the rest, were called 
the "Death Divisions." Reserves 
were brought up from Lowicz to take 
the places of those who fell. 

Three days of such tactics made 
no impression upon the Russian de- 
fenses, and as soon as the force of 
the onslaught was exhausted the 
Russians charged with the bayonet 
and regained their lost positions. Ac- 
cording to Russian estimates the 
Germans lost at lea.<!t 25,000 in killed 
and wounded between February 1 
and 4, and the Russian casualties 
were not much less. The German 
official report is reticent, but claims 
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the capture of 6000 Russian prison- 
ers in the three days' fight. 

Following up their success a force 
of Russians crost the Bzura River 
at its junction with the Vistula and 
so attacked the German position 
from the left flank. 

North of the Vistula the Germans 
have met the Russian army which 
was making its way toward Thorn. 
Their attack was delivered between 
Lipno and Dobrzin, and, according to 
the Russian account, was repulsed 
with heavy loss. 

In western Europe the 
Snow Forts fighting has been fierc- 
est where the weather 
is the worst, that is in the Vosges 
Mountains of Alsace. Here the snow 
is deep and hard packed, so both 
armies have taken to skis. In some 
ca.sea the French Alpine troops have 



carried German positions by skating 
down the mountainside with such 
momentum that the charge could 
not be checked on the way either 
by the enemy or by them- 
selves. Concealment by digging, 
which has become the established 
method of warfare in the present 
conflict, is easier in snow than in 
earth. Both the Germans and the 
French have hidden their batteries 
in the snow banks so they are invisi- 
ble even to the aeroplanes flying over. 

The fighting here devolves mostly 
upon the artillery, and the towns 
fought for are shelled first by 
one side and then by the other 
until little is left of them. 
Thann, Steinbach and Cernay have- 
so suffered as the Germans have 
successively retired from them and 
fallen back toward MQlhausen. An 
aerial bombardment of the headquar- 
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ters of General von Bordungen near 
Altkirch forced him to remove the 
staff to Mulhausen. The French have 
now poasesflion of a atrip of the Al- 
satian border from Switzerland as 
far north as St. Di^ about ten miles 
'wide and fifty miles long. 

About the rest of the French- 
Flemish line there is little to say, al- 
tho there has been hard fighting in 
the Champagne district, where 
trenches have been lost and won at 
several points. The French have 
made strong efforts to push back the 
German line between Rheims and 
Argonne in order to cut the railroad, 
which parallels the entrenchments a 
few miles to the north, but they have 
not been able to hold the little 
i^round they have gained. 

^ 1— t. Ljwt week we de- 

TUrltt Attack j^^^j, 

the Ottoman armies 
across the wilderness of Sinai and 
g&ve a map illustrating the lines of 
Advance. Of the three divisions the 
middle one seems to have been the 
most important; it is said to have 
consisted of 12,000 men. On the 
night of February 2 these troops at- 
tempted to bridge the Canal by 
means of rafts and pontoons a few 
miles south of Ismailia. While en- 
gaged in this work they were at- 
tacked by the British Territorial, In- 
dian and Australasian troops, and in 
an all-day battle suffered a terrible 
defeat. It is reported that 400 of the 
Turks were killed, many more than 
that wounded, and 600 taken prison- 
«r8. The British lost fifteen killed and 
fifty-three wounded. 

Two days later *.he Turks renewed 
their efforts to cross the Canal and 
were again repulsed, with the loss of 
300 prisoners and many killed and 
wounded. The British captured three 
machine guns and ninety camels 
loaded with supplies. The prisoners 
could be more properly designated 
deserters, for they had suffered so 



much from lack of food on their re- 
cent march and from the harsh 
treatment of the German officers as 
to be quite willing to surrender. 
Most of them are imprest Bedouin 
or Palestine peasants without uni- 
forms or training. 

In this war of ditch- 
The Airmen digging and machine 
maneuvers the only 
chance for the display of individual 
daring is in the air. The aviators alone 
remind us of the ancient days when 
the champions encountered one an- 
other in front of the armies and the 
knight errant wandered at will thru 
the enemy's country. Most of the 
bomb-dropping exploits, however, do 
little damage; at least according to 
the account of the party attacked, 
usually the only side heard from. 

The Germans continue their air 
raids on the channel port of Dun- 
kirk. On the night of January 28 six 
German aeroplanes passed over the 
place and fifty bombs were dropped, 
both explosive and incendiar>', for 
the purpose of destroying the pro- 
vision depots, but the only buildings 
injured were private houses. 

English aeroplanes visiting Dort- 
mund damaged twenty-one public 
buildings and the Germania monu- 
ment at Hohenburg. Seven English 
aeroplanes which were bombarding 
Ostend and Zeebrugge were at- 
tacked by a flock of Taubes and 
driven out to sea, where three of 
them are reported lost. 

A German dirigible of the Farse- 
val type, which attacked the Russian 
port of Libau, was brought down by 
gun fire and fell into the sea. The 
crew was captured. 

The first really effective use of the 
aerial arm in battle is reported from 
Craonne, where the French airmen 
rained bombs upon the German 
troops massed in the trenches until 
they were so demoralized that when 
the French infantry charged with 



fixed bayonets they fled in a disor- 
derly rout 

Percival Gibbon, the Russian cor- 
respondent of the London Chronicle 
and the New York Times, who is al- 
most the only eye witness to send 
news of the eastern campaign, thus 
describes a duel between a German 
Taube which was dropping bombs on 
Warsaw and a Russian biplane which 
attacked it over the city: 

It was a glorious piece of sheer dar- 
injr, for a seventy-horsepower biplane, 
while admirable for reconnoissance and 
observing gunfire, is overmatched in 
such a competition as this by a twelve- 
horsepower Taube monoplane. The 
Taube quickly straightened up and then 
swooped, like a sparrow hawk shooting 
down the air in a plunge so swift and 
steep that from the street comer 
groups the cry went up that it was fall- 
ing. The two machines passed abreast of 
one another at a distance that appeared 
to be small, and as they came abeam I 
could 8«e the twinkle of the pale fire as 
the gun of the monoplane spat at her 
opponent. Then they were apart again 
and the monoplane was climbing swift- 
ly to repeat V\e maneuver. 

Some minutes elapsed before the 
strategy of the overmatched biplane 
was apparent. The fight flickered away 
in dives and circles across roofs and 
threatened to pass out of sight when 
suddenly the colorless sky showed a rag 
of smoke drifting across. Three more 
biplanes had driven the Taube clear of 
the streets to where the guns from the 
batteries could bear on her. 

Instantly the Taube was circling and 
climbing in a panic to get out of range 
of the shrapnel which burst around her. 
The last seen of her was her beeline 
retreat due west. 

To the same papers we are indebt- 
ed for the following vivid description 
of an exploit by Pegoud, the French 
aviator. One day in trying out a new 
machine he took along a dozen bombs 
to drop upon a German magazine. 

When he was :iear his goal he hov- 
ered above the ' lace, and, descending 
lower, dropt nine of the bombs. The 
effect was prodigious. Explosion after 
explosion rent the air so that his ma- 
chine was shaken by the vibrations. 

Pegoud flew away elated at his suc- 
cess. Still he had three bombs left, and 
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swooping like a bird of prey flunir them 
over the heads of a company of G«r- 
man soldiers. They scattered in all di- 
rections and Peifoud flew thru the dark- 
ened sky like a win^d death. 

His late.st achievement was directed 
a few days a^o against a captive air- 
ship, from which the fire of German 
batteries waa directed. Flyinjr at a 
RTeat hight and making a wide detour 
behind a veil of clouds, Pegoud then 
flew straight at the sausage-snaped bal- 
loon. He was seen at once, ar.d shots 
were fired at him wildly. He heard the 
shouts of the soldiers and hoarse com- 
mands. Little figures were running 
about like ants down there, and the 
balloon was hastily drawn earthward, 
but it was too late. 

Pegoud swooped in magnificent vol- 
planes which used to thrill me when I 
saw them over English soil. When he 
was less than fifty yards above the air- 
ship he flung his bomb. A dull explosion 
followed, making a gale of air currents 
in which the French aeroplane rocked 
with quivering planes. The ball of gag 
was rent and the German airship col- 
lapsed to earth. 

^ It was coramonlv be- 

A lieved in the United 

uemands ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Japan, in 

undertaking the capture of the Ger- 
man territory of Kiao-Chau, had 
pledged herself to return it to China. 
This, it now appears, was not the 
case, for the Japanese Government 
has stated that Japan is under no 
obligations whatever as to the dis- 
posal of Kiao-Chau. Judging by ap- 
pearances, it is the intention of Ja- 
pan to retain both the continental 
and the insular territory taken from 
the Germans. Plans are being made 
for the colonization and agricultural 
development of the archipelagoes by 
Japanese, and they have taken over 
the German railroads of the Shan- 
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tung peninsula leading from Kiao- 
Chau into the interior. 

The Japanese Government has re- 
cently presented to China a list of 
her demands, and President Yuan 
Shih-kai has called a conference for 
their consideration. No authorized 
statement of the contents of the note 
has transpired, but it is rumored 
that Japan asks for the extension to 
ninety-nine years of her lease of the 
Manchurian railroad, the privilege 
of residing and owning land in Mon- 
golia as well as Manchuria, and the 
transference to Japan of all the Ger- 
man mining, railroad and agricul- 
tural concessions in China. It will be 
remembere<l that a few years ago, 
when Russia brought Outer Mongo- 
lia under her control, Japan took 
measures to extend her .sphere of in- 
fluence in Inner Mongolia. In south- 
ern China also the Japanese have 
been investing extensively in mining 
and other concessions, and they fa- 
fored and supported with men and 
money the ill-fated rebellion of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen against the government 
of Yuan Shih-kai at Peking. 

The Japanese are reported to have 
sold over $40,000,000 worth of arms 
and ammunition to the Allies, mostly 
to Russia. 



Mr. Wilson's 



In the House, on the 

Veto U held '■^^'"^ ^" 

° ^ tempt to pass the Im- 
migration bill over President Wil- 
son's veto. Exactly one year had 
elapsed since the original passage of 
the bill in this branch of Congress. 
After a day of debate the roll was 
called and Mr. Wilson's veto was sus- 
tained. Rut the margin was a nar- 



row one. To pass the bill 261 voted, 
and 136 were counted in the nega- 
tive. There were 399 members pres- 
ent (two not voting), and 266 affirm- 
ative votes were needed for the two- 
thirds which passage over a veto re- 
quire-s. Party lines were broken. 
There were 166 Democrats against 
the veto, and 102 for it. On the Re- 
publican side, 78 opposed the veto 
and 32 voted to sustain it. Nearly all 
of the Progressives were against the 
veto. 

This was the third failure to pass 
such a bill over a President's veto. 
Two years ago Mr. Taft's disap- 
proval waa effective. Mr. Cleveland's 
veto of a similar measure waa up- 
held. The chief ground of objection 
has been a literacy test. If the House 
had shown a two-thirds majority 
this time, the bill would have be- 
come a law, for there were only a 
few votes against it in the Senate. 
The supporters of it will try again 
in the next Congress. In the debate 
the veto was opposed by Mr. Under- 
wood, the Democratic floor leader. 
Mr. Burnett, chairman of the Immi- 
gration Committee, said the Presi- 
dent had erred in as.serting that the 
proposed restriction had never been 
advocated in national platforms. He 
asserted that support of it had been 
given in the Democratic platform of 
1896. 



The Ship 
Purchase Bill 



A Democratic revolt 
may have prevented 
the passage of the 
Ship Purchase bill in the Senate. On 
the 1st, Mr. Clarke, of Arkansas, 
moved to send the bill back to the 
Committee on Commerce. A point of 
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order against this motion having 
been raised and sustained by the 
Vice-Preaident, hia decision waa 
overruled by a vote of 46 to 37, nine 
Democrats voting against him. Then 
there waa a motion to lay Mr. 
Clarke's motion on the table. This 
waa defeated by a vote of 44 to 42, 
the following seven Democrats 
standing for Mr. Clarke's original 
proposition: Messrs. Clarke, of Ar- 
kansas; Camden, of Kentucky; 
O'Gorman, of New York; Bankhead, 
of Alabama; Hitchcock, of Nebras- 
ka; Hardwick, of Georgia, and Var- 
daman, of Mississippi. 

At a Democratic conference efforts 
were made to gain the support of the 
seven Senators by concessions. One 
would prevent the purchase of in- 
terned ships; another would end 
Government ownership at the close 
of the war. The overtures were re- 
jected. On Friday, adjournment until 
Monday waa ordered, and the efforts 
were renewed. At the end of the 
week it waa shown that the Presi- 
dent and the Senators supporting 
the bill lacked one vote. Passage of 
the bill waa not expected. 

^ . „ , ThB steamship 

Cotton and Food ..d^j^ -. which 

was bought from 
the Hamburg-American Company by 
B. N. Breitung, and which started 
from Galveston on January 31 for 
Rotterdam with a cargo of cotton, 
arrived at Norfolk on the 7th and 
stopped there to take on coal, in- 
tending to resume the voyage with- 
out delay. It is expected that the ship 
will be seized and subjected to the 
action of a British prize court. Mr. 
Breitung has bought the "Segu- 
ranQa," an American ship, and is 
converting her into a cotton carrier. 
According to decisions recently an- 
nounced, a cargo of cotton on this 
ship, consigned to Germany, would 
not be disturbed. 

It is understood that the "Wilhel- 
mina'a" cargo of foodstuffs will be 
seized. This ship, under the Ameri- 
can flag, sailed for Hamburg on Jan- 
uary 22, a few days before the Ger- 
man Government took over all the 
grain and flour of the country. The 
British Government has decided to 
take the "Wiihelmina." holding that, 
despite the guarantee given by the 
German Ambassador at Washinfrton. 
the cargo may come into the posses- 
sion of the German Government and 
be used for the army. Because the 
ship sailed before the German Gov- 
ernment's food decree was published, 
Great Britain will pay for the cargo 
and release the vessel. Notice ha-s re- 
cently been given that all foodstuffs 
Bhipped to Germany, Austria or Tur- 
key will be regarded as contraband. 



The Caw of 
Werner Horn 



Werner Horn, a Ger- 
man who had been in 
this country for sev- 
eral years, attempted, on the 2d, 
to destroy the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way brjdge over the St. Croix River 
(the international boundary) at 
Vanceboro, Maine, by an explosion 
of dynamite. The bridge waa but 
slightly injured. He was arrested in 
Vanceboro on a warrant procured by 
the railroad company. Admitting 
that he had sought to wreck the 
bridge, he claimed that what he had 
done waa an act of war, or a politi- 
ca' act, saying that he waa a German 
reservist with the rank of captain. 
When Canada asked for his extradi- 
tion, he asserted that the offense had 
been committed in Maine and that 
he had not set foot on Canadian soil. 
He also appealed to the German Am- 
bassador at Washington. 

He waa arrested again upon the 
charge that he had injured buildings 
in Vanceboro. Having been found 
guilty, he waa sent to jail for thirty 
days. It is expected, however, that he 
will soon be surrendered to the Fed- 
eral authorities for a hearing before 
a commissioner concerning extradi- 
tion. The legal question is a compli- 
cated one, and the case presents 
novel features. It is suspected that 



Horn started the fire that destroyed 
the Roebling works in Trenton, New 
Jersey. War material was being pro- 
duced there. He was in Trenton at 
the time. 

, „ . General Obregon, 
At t^ Mexican representing Car- 
Capital ranza, has retained 
control of the Mexican capital. Za- 
pata, with headquarters at Cuema- 
vaca, sixty miles from the city, has 
been carrying on guerrilla warfare. 
His forces have been whipped twice 
by Obregon, but he has cut the cap- 
ital's water mains. When Zapata re- 
treated from the city, he took with 
him Garza, the latest of the provi- 
sional presidents. It was said that 
Garza had been kidnapped and borne 
away by force because, in an address 
to the convention, he had denounced 
Zapata and called hid army an incom- 
petent one. Since Garza's departure 
nothing has been heard of him, and 
at the end of last week many believed 
that Zapata had put him to death. 

The diplomatic representatives of 
foreign powers are in a quandar>'. 
Carranza, saying that Vera Cruz waa 
the new capital, invited them to that 
city. They declined to go, holding 
that acceptance of his invitation 
would be equivalent to recognition of 
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his Government. Whereupon their 
relations with the First Chief and 
General Obregon became strained. 
Carranza ordered the Spanish Minis- 
ter, if he desired to avoid deporta- 
tion, to surrender within twenty-four 
hours a Spaniard named Delcaso, a 
confidential agent of the Spanish 
Government, who has accompanied 
Villa. It was alleged that Delcaso 
had assisted Villa in many ways. The 
man had sought refuge in the Span- 
ish legation, and the Minister de- 
clined to surrender him. This inci- 
dent offended the diplomatic corps, 
and at the end of the week it was 



son were held, their release being 
conditional upon the First Chiefs 
pardon of Santibanez, who asked for 
his old place in the Constitutionalist 
army. The First Chief would not 
yield. Last week he reported the 
death of his brother. 



Villa and His 
Foes 



In the north, Villa has 
continued his prepara- 
tions for a movement 
against Tampico. He has promised to 
capture the port, to drive all his ene- 
mies out of northeastern Mexico, and 
to defeat Carranza's army within six 
weeks. General Angeles has been 



and will retire after the restoration 
of peace. He has appointed three 
Cabinet ministers — Diaz Lombardo. 
formerly Minister to France; Fran- 
cisco Escudero, formerly speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and pro- 
fessor of political economy in the 
University of Guadalajara, and Gen- 
eral Garza Cardenas. Probably An- 
geles will be his Minister of War. 

Reports about military movements 
in the northwest are conflicting. The 
Yaqui Indian troops have mutinied 
and are terrifying the people of So- 
nora. Mines are closed in that state 
and agriculture is neglected. 
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said that all of the diplomats might 
leave Mexico. They were unable to 
use the telegraph wires, there was no 
Government for them to deal with, 
and the city was suffering for lack 
of food. Obregon closed all the news- 
paper offkea, but afterward permit- 
ted the publication of two dailies, 
under a rigid censorship. Thousands 
of Government employe<Js were out 
of work, and the Villa currency, in 
general circulation, had been made 
worthless by Obregon decree. 

Gen. Jesus Carranza, the First 
Chiefs brother, and his son Abelar- 
do, who were captured in the first 
week of January on the Tehauntepec 
Isthmus by General Santibanez, who 
had turned from Carranza to Zapata, 
have been put to death by Santiba- 
nez. Members of General Carranza's 
staff were executed immediately 
after their capture, but he and his 



successful in and about Monterey, 
and another subordinate of Villa has 
captured San Luis Potosi, driving 
out General Benavides, who was for- 
merly loyal to ViHa. He will have 
25,000 men in three columns attack- 
ing Tampico, and General Caballero, 
defending Tampico, has only 10,000. 
General Gonzales, also at Tampico, 
has issued a notice that all foreign- 
ers there who aid Carranza's enemies 
or interfere with the political affairs 
of Mexico will be put to death. 

Villa has a.ssumed the Presidency, 
or has made himself a kind of dic- 
t tor. In a published statement he 
says he reluctantly took this course 
for the preservation of order, be- 
cause he and his f'>rces had been sep- 
arated from i f convention, the cap- 
ital and the President (Garza), who 
cannot be reached. He does not seek 
the Provisional Presidency, he adds. 



It is reported that $7,000,000 has 
been raised by wealthy Mexicans in 
exile for a new revolutionary move- 
ment, hostile to both Carranza and 
Villa, and designed to establish a re- 
public composed of Sonora, Sinaloa 
and Lower California. Another re- 
port speaks of a movement of the 
same kind in support of Gen. Eduar- 
do Iturbide, as a candidate for Pro- 
visional President. He is now in Tex- 
as. A peace conference, attended by 
more than 200 former governors, 
general or cabinet ministers, was 
held last week in San Antonia. It 
adopted a resolution urging all the 
militant factions to submit to arbi- 
tration, and appointed a committee, 
the leading members of which are 
Francisco Carbajal, who was Presi- 
dent for a time after the fall of 
Huerta. and Federico Gamboa, For- 
eign Minister in Huerta's Cabinet. 
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"ICTORY belongs to those 
who know how to suffer a 
quarter of an hour more." 
This phrase of the famoua Japan- 
ese General Nogi sums up modem 
war. And what of those who suffer, 
the wounded by shot and shell, the 
grim incomplete harvest of war? 

Modern war is very cruel to the 
wounded, just as modern surgery and 
modem science are kind and save 
many lives which would have been 
lost formerly. There is none of the 
awful squalor and dirt of the Crimean 
hospitals — there is preparation here 
and plenty of it. The railway net- 
work of France makes it far more 
easy to convey wounded to adequate 
hospitals far from the battle line once 
they can be collected. But there is the 
rub. Shell fire makes ambulance work 
very perilous indeed — since the en- 
emy's artillerymen fire on anything 
moving, at distances which make it 
difficult to distinguish those carrj-- 
ing out an errand of mercy from the 



attacking troops. But the wounded 
are picked up under the heaviest fire. 
There are plenty of brave ambulance 
men and stretcher bearers. 

As one of these latter said to me: 
"It is not the shells that bother us 
so much, but it is very hard to carry 
a heavily loaded stretcher when all 
the time one is falling over dead 
bodies and horses." 

But often the wounded have to lie 
out for hours, in a zone of retreat 
and attack, where no help can come 
to them. During the night help may 
come, but if the ground be still con- 
tested nobody can go there at all. 
And from the darkness go up cries 
of "water, water, help/' gradually 
weakening as the strength of the suf- 
ferer ebbs away. 

The use of the emergency first aid, 
applied by fellow wounded on the 
field of battle, has saved many lives. 
For sometimes it is quite impossible 
for a doctor to reach the wounded; 
but a less se%'erely injured comrade. 



rolling over and over, may be able to 
arrest a hemorrhage and save a life. 

How wounded suffer and endure is 
well illustrated by the case of some 
regiments which had taken up a posi- 
tion across a river: they were cut to 
ribbons but could not be collected. 
Finally the wounded were ferried 
across on rafts during the night 
three at a time, under shell fire — 
this after twenty hours* exposure in 
wet trenches. 

Then they were taken to the hos- 
pital in a church. No sooner there 
than the roof was taken off by shells 
and a move into the cellar was ad- 
visable. At nightfall this forlorn 
band, wounded by bullets, but more 
by splinters of shell and shrapnel, 
staggered forth to seek safety. There 
were only a few stretchers, and men 
who were sure they could not walk, 
walked all the same, clinging to their 
comrades. Thus thru the night for 
two miles to where the motor ambu- 
lances were waiting. Then forty milea 
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to railhead — jolting and suffering as 
the fractured bones rasp and grate 
together. Comfortable trains for two 
days, with every rail giving a throb, 
to hospital. But thanks to the ef- 
ficiency of the field hospitals there 
is little gangrene — little, that is. 
compared with what might be. 

Those hospital trains — what an ex- 
perience it is to travel in them ! The 
smells, the indescribable horrors, the 
pitiful sufferings of men from the 
trenches, with blood-aoddened band- 
ages, jolted for hours between coun- 
try stations, without a cup of hot 
coffee or a change of rags. And yet 
all that can he done is done. In this 
frightful hurly-burly of war, when a 
few hundred yards backwards or for- 
wards may mean thousands more 
wounded to be dealt with, it is im- 
possible that there should not be 
great suffering. Motor vehicles have 
done much to reduce the time of suf- 
fering, but there is still much. 

But they are wonderfully brave, 
these sufferers. I saw a Highlander 
whose arm had been cut off by one 
of his own ofl&cers in a trench — it 
had been terribly shattered by a shell 
— cheerfully smoking on his stretch- 
er, disaatified with his French ciga- 
areta but cheerful, very cheerful. 

"I will be first-rate for opening 
taxi doors in the Strand; lucky it was 
my left arm," was his 
comment. 

Another Tommy was 
drinking tea, that bev- 
erage, beloved of the 
army, 
when a 
bullet took 
him in his 
right arm. 
He care- 
fully 
trans- 



ferred the pannikin to the left hand 
and finished his tea. 

Men have been known to ask to be 
shaved on arriving in Paris to go to 
hospital so as to appear clean to the 
nurses. 

"Can't shock them with a beard 
like that," said a burly sergeant with 
four bullets in him. And yet at the 
hospitals it takes something to shock 
them now. 

I saw the arrival at the Ritz Hotel, 
now partly a hospital, of a French 
private who had come from the east- 
ern frontier. He had had forty days' 
continuous work in the trenches, 
without taking his clothes off, with- 
out shaving, without washing. He 
was a regular wild man of the woods. 
His clothes had to be cut off him. 
And he was having a fine time with 
all the comfort of fine linen and ac- 
commodation of a first-class hotel. 

That is one thing — modem hotels 
make fine hospitals. The supply of 
hot and cold water is especially use- 
ful. But the men's troubles are 
over when they arrive at a real hos- 
pital. It is the transit from the firing 
line to the hospital which is terrible 
for them. 

Cleanliness is the keynote of the 
hospital endeavor. At the front this 
is difficult, but often the apparent 
uncleanliness which one sees is only 
superficial; the wound surfaces 
are clean and safe. 

The stretchers with their pock- 
ets for dressings are wonderfully 
efficient. In each ambulance are 



little dispensaries and everj'thing 
antiseptic to make of these vehicles 
perfect little movable hospitals. 

From battlefield to motor ambu- 
lance, from motor ambulance to train, 
from train to hospital — all these 
stages in the way of the cross of the 
wounded are now well defined and 
working well. Steps have been taken 
to prevent the well-run organization 
of efficient doctors and nurses from 
being upset by the well-meauing but 
dangerous efforts of the amateur 
nurse. These have been politely but 
firmly removed from the possibility 
of danger — and their services will be 
utilized as and when they can. 

At the beginning of the war the 
Red Cross badge was rather abused 
by curiosity seekers. Some such ar- 
rived near a battle in progress, some 
way back from the firing line, and 
announced that they were come to 
help. 

"Go and help them burying these 
bodies over there," said the medical 
officer. And they did, these society 
amateurs, because they had to. But 
they never went out with Red Cross 
badges again. 

The whole of France is full of 
wounded ; there are no towns without 
them. Before the end of the war all 
the countries concerned will be — 
must be — vast hospitals, with thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands of 
men in all stages of convalescence. 

From a military point of view the 
thing to be done is to get the wound- 
ed back to the firing line as soon aa 
possible. Nor are the wounded 
averse to this ; in fact they are all 
keen upon getting out of the hos- 
pital as .soon as possible. 

And so they sit there in the 
sunshine, joking among them- 
selves, grumbling about having 
no letters, "grousing" about little 
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details as ia their traditional right- 
but none of them despondent, none 
of them not a better soldier than be- 
fore as to morale. 

"That is what is ao fine about the 
British army," said a French officer, 
'the more you pound them, the more 
they suffer, the better they get, and 
the more determined to win." Those 
blue-clad lines of cripples prove 



more the strength of the British 
army than a thousand military' pa- 
geants and parades. 

The very courage and cheerfulness 
of these men make visitors rather 
ashamed of themselves. One of the 
hospital orderlies had been complain- 
ing that the blue clothes of the 
wounded secured for them an unduei 
share in the good things showered on 



the hospital by the warm-hearted 
French people. To his grumble, "You 
get all the things given you, you in 
the blue suits," came the quick retort 
from one of the wounded men: "It'a 
easy enough to get a blue suit; all 
you've got to do ia to go in the firing 
line." And those who earn a blue suit 
may be cheerful, but they certainly 
do earn it ! 



1^ ^"Wi^i^** 




SORTING TKK BUNDLES— A FEW OF MANY THOUSAND ARE STACKED AT THE RIOHT 

BUNDLE DAY IN NEW YORK 

TRANSFERRING SURPLUS CLOTHING FROM THE EMPLOYED TO THE UNEMPLOYED 



Bi 



UNDLE, n. A number of 
.things or a quantity of any- 
thing bound up together; a 
single thing folded or doubled and 
tied up ; a package." 

The lexicographer who devised 
that definition probably thought him- 
self rather conclusive. But he ought 
to have seen Bundle Day Headquar- 
ters in New York. When five floors of 
a Fifth Avenue loft building are 
filled with overcoats, derbies, silk 
hats, women's hats, dresses, socks, 
bathrobes, collars, ties, waists, toys, 
white silk vests and knitting needles, 
in paper boxes, wooden boxes, hat- 
boxes, bags, suitcases, newspapers, 
brown paper, and nothing at all, the 
most elastic definition of bundie 
stretches until it snaps. 

For Bundle Day is nothing less 
than a sociological phenomenon. It is 
one phase of New York's effort to 
adjust itself to a winter in w^hich 
something like half a million men 
and women are out of work. 

February 1 was "Wardrobe Day." 
February 2 was "Attic Day." Febru- 
ar>- 3 was to be the climax, "Bundle 
Day." But all thru the day the bun- 
dles kept pouring in in such quanti- 
ties that the "day." like the defini- 



tion, was expanded indefinitely, and 
plana were laid, under Mrs. James 
Speyer's direction, to make the work 
permanent. 

Everybody helped. The first prob- 
lem was to get people to ransack 
wardrobes and attics for the clothing 
they could spare. Advertising pla- 
cards and newspapers and hundreds 
of thousands of seductive tags ac- 
complished that. Then it was neces- 
sary to collect all the bundles; the 
hotels arranged to collect from their 
patrons, the commuters' railroads 
provided storage room in the sta- 
tions, the citj' threw open the school 
houses and the police stations, the 
department stores and the express 
companies and the city provided wag- 
ons and trucks. Next the huge piles 
of clothing had to be sorted, cleaned, 
prest, repaired, and put in wearable 
condition. In this task volunteers 
from churches and social service or- 
ganizations all over the city worked 
with men and women secured thru 
the Municipal P^mployment Agency. 
And when the garments were finally 
ready for shivering backs practically 
all the relief agoncios in the city co- 
6porated in distributing them. 

An empty building near Madison 



Square was secured to serve as the 
clearing house. The Lackawanna 
Railroad gave enough coal to keep 
it warm, and the committee took 
possession. Then the magnet be- 
gan to work. Huge "quantities of 
an>'thing bound up together" were 
piled into elevators jammed to cubic 
capacity, unloaded and stacked, sort- 
ed by hurrying hands and passed on 
to the repair staff. 

Not that the clothes arrived in> 
rummage-sale tatters. To be sure, 
there was one pair of trousers which, 
the resourceful worker remarked^ 
would do nicely for a one-legged man. 
But there were thousands of warra 
overcoats and suits — decently ar- 
ranged on clothes-hangers provided! 
by a great department store. "Fromi 
good makers, too," sagely remarked 
the little tailor who was visibly rrf- 
ishing the opportunity to bring his 
professional judgment into play after 
long idleness. There was one gift of 
500 pairs of brand-new socks; an- 
other of 200 pairs of shoes fresh 
from the factory. There seemed to be 
tons of warm underwear. In one room 
a group of seamstresses, under the 
guidance of two teachers loaned by 
the Board of Education, were busy 
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putting quantities of women's cloth- 
iiig in gfxxl shape 

One of the lately unemployed re- 
marked facetiously to the lean-faced 
YankM wbo, ivith a laklih gray hat 
•Bi eoflntan slifare, wm apoftliv a 
BlMgr Hrery of blue with huge brass 
battong, "Jin\e.^, go 'round the comer 
and Kift me a glass of 'ahf-an'-'ahf ." 
"Aye, aye, sir," relied James, with 



a last flourish and a jovial pun on 
the "tale of a waiter's coat" before 
he whipped it off and passed it on. 
And if he did miss his cue a little the 
donor of the coat did no batter. Bat 
that MTt of gift mm rare. Moat of 
the things would do just what they 
were meant to do — relieve hardship. 

If you ;usk Miss Frances Kellor 
(whooe work for immigrants Inde- 



pendent readers know well), who 
was re.sponsible for launching Bun- 
dle Day in New York, she flashes 
back "I don't know." But nobody 
qnito boiitivai bac M my ratai, Ntw 
York HM tin tdea. Half of thow 
who observed it liked the passing 
sensation of being generous; the oth- 
er half liked the laatiiv eeuBatlon of 
being clothed. 



THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 

WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY— TWENTY-FIRST PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 



IN two previous papers I have spo- 
ken of the Hebrew and the Chris- 
tian Scripture*, and have tried to 
show what testimony they give as to 
the claim that the writers bad qio- 
eial inspiration from God. 

BeUevtBT, ai I tod •vManea to be> 
lieve, that God's hand can be seeD in 
the creation and evolution of nature, 
I have no difficulty in believing that 
God can act and has acted, under hia 
own laws, in the course of human 
history. I ean see no reason why he 
' sboaM not guide good men, of uliat- 
, ever nation, as teachers along the 
ways of goodness; bat, as In bis 
guidance of the course of nature, I 
would expect his action to follow a 
course of evolution, along which men 
slMNild gradually learn more of him 
■ad niotv of goodness and wisdom. 
I see no reason why an Elijab or 
Isaiah or John or Pant diontd nol 
have had much of such guidance and 
inspiration, or why great and good 
men in later or earlier days miKht 
not have been thus favored, whether 
Zoroaster or Socratea. 

But I should aot «qwet tUa lifbt 
from heaven to be bNnttng. It wvM 
not give more than could be received. 
The earliest history of mankind 
makes thom ignorant savages, and 
by a course of evolution they had to 
eome from a condition somewhat 
higher than beaata to ona of dv- 
ilization and intelKgenee. God ndgbt 
lead them up pently, patiently, by 
many hands which his had grasped. 
God's prophets would be imperfect 
men, and much imperfection and 
mneb error would be mixt with some 
truth discovered and taught. 



A MIRACI E OF INSIGHT 

I can see in the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scripturr: ij. evidence of what 
is usually meant by inspiration; in 
Bndl of them no evidence of more 
than any historian or other writer 
mli^t attain. It Is not in tbm btstory 
or the science of the Bible, any more 
than in its rhetoric, that we are to 
look for anyUiiog unoanal; fbey are 



no better, than what we find the lit- 
erature of other ancient peoples t<^ 
be; it is in the amazing appearance 
of the teaching of one supreme God 
of absoliite Justice and holiness. At 
flnt^ as under a process of evolution 
■was to be eacpeeted, he was the ona 
God of the Jews, while other nations 
had other gou.s, t^ut later in the time 
of the Captivity the Hebrew prophets 
rose to the conception that Jehovah 
was the only God, and the gods of 
the nations were but silver or gold 
or mod. No other nation reached 
Oiia Idi^t of inspiratioD. Greece in- 
vented civilization, and from Oreeee 
alone has it spread to all the world 
since; but it wa.s only the Hebrew 
pMplo that discovered, taught by 
their prophets, the worship of one 
only true God, Maker of heaven and 
enih* Md boaida bim there is no 
Qad, By ^^Mt nf rade of insight or 

of dtvlM NVelation did thoy learn to 
worship this sole God, that insignifi- 
cant little tribe of Egyptian slaves, 
fated to hold the highway of two 
hofltile nations, the mightiest on 
earth, both vulgarly poiytheistic, one 
vponrbiping "Isis ini Orm and tiie 
dog Annubis," and the other, on the 
Euphrates, annexing K"d.^ from 
fvfry conijiii'rfd iiatioi., and iti ter- 
ror of heavenly and earthly monsters 
and dragons iminBMrable; and right 
atHNtt them tha ■uy<iiained Baalim 
and Ashtaroth of tiie lesur Amor- 
ites and Syrians and Phenicians. 
Why did this insignificant football 
of the nations, tributary or captive, 
find the one Gfxi whom the learned 
priests of Thebes and Memphi.s and 
Babylon and Ninevah, searching for 
a DeHt Bx mp er m ttmtmiu in tiiefr 
genealogies and hiprnrchio.5 of dei- 
ties could not find no, not even 
when the Heretic King of Egypt 
chiseled out the names of Egypt's 
gods that he might replace them for 
a decade or two with the mi^ty, 
many-handed god «f tbe solar disk? 
Here is historj''a great riddle, un- 
solved unless it be by special divine 
Providence wbieh made Uttla Pales- 



tine the world's teacher in religion, 
as little Greece is its one master in 
culture and civilization. Was there 
not here revelation to the soul rather 
than in^piratioii to fha penT 



It is impossible to prove this or 
any higher degree of special inspira- 
tion, for it would transgres.s no nat- 
ural law of the mind, and it would 
be a matter of faith resting not so 
much on reason as on its reaaonabla- 
ness. It is reaaonabla that God may 
have guided, as a part ci his provi- 
dence, certain men anywhere and at 
any time to be teachers of their peo- 
ple. Miracles ma>' be supposed to 
support inspiration, but the miradsa 
are a part of the bodes for which lap 
spiration is sought, and their fenn* 
ineiMsa is a part of the question, and 
is more in donbt than the inspiration 
itself. Really, the one main argument 
for the inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is that Our Lord is, I 
doubt not, truthfully, reported to 
have treated them as such, referring 
to tbem m pm|di«Ue avidence of his 
Ifesslahfllitp. To be sore, we may r»- 
ply that the Evangelists wrote a di-c- 
ade or more after his death and gath- 
('rt'<l their reports of his words from 
memory and from stories current in 
the Church and hardly verbally ac- 
curate^ and very itftdr iaeorporatsd 
Iheir own ideas of flie futfnment of 
prophecy; but, a.s the record stands, 
.le.^us himself accepted the current 
.Icwish notion of the inspired infal- 
libility of the Old Testament, and it 
is almoat certain that he was taught 
in the iTnagog sebod to bdicvc as 
every one lidievad. •Whatever view is 

taken of the divinity in Jesus this is 
admitted by all, that he grew in 
krinw ledtre from his childhood, that 
he did not know when he should re- 
turn to earth, and that, if correctly 
reported, ha was mistakan wlisn he 
said tiiat bis second oomfng would 
take place during the life of that 
generation. Jesus was not alone in 
his aBceptanee of tfaa prmdsnt doc- 
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trine of Scripturo. But that doctrine 
had grown up gradually, and had no 
definite basis. Because the Jews of 
two or three hundred yean before 
Christ had developed this 
Uw Christian Church in. the 
of ft hmidTCd ywn « 
fbtir own Beriptarte to the laiidred 



■BOM W FACT IN «■ BIBU 

What is TalaeUe in «he Bible, Old 
Ttttament aad Ncnr» to its troth 
rather than it* intplrsUoii, Ha n- 

ligious truth and its historical troth. 
Christianity depoiid.i on the truth in 
the Scriptures, not on their inerr- 
ancy; otherwise if error were proved 
that would overthrow Christianity. 

We do not need to aearch with a 
odcfoeeope to find eiroi'i of feet In 
ttO Elble. They are patent. The world 
of earth and stars was not made in 
six day.?. The meaning of the story 
in the very first chapter is not to be 
twisted and wrenched by hunting in 
the dietiooary for a definition of 
**da7*' that will ctrateh it to milHomi 
of years, for the question of meaning 
is purely literary-, not arbitrarily 
lexicographical, a.s if "The evening 
and the morning were the first day" 
could cover a whole geologic period. 
Tlw tnttb of the chapter ia not in 
tiio detaJli of liie puorams, bat in 
the grandeur and sublimity of the 
detailed conception that God was the 
author of the firmariient aliove and 
the earth and the waters beneath. 
That truth we can belie\'e and Mfiqyt, 
and disbeUero aU the rest. 

Nor do we have to beKerve tlwt all 
men and beasts perished from the 
earth except those in Noah's Ark. 
With our knowledge the story is ab- 
surd ; and we know that it is an older 
Babylonian legend cleansed of its 
polythoiim to fit it to tlw aeceptance 
of tiiose who wonhiped one only Qod. 
Just as absurd to tto myth of the 
Confusion of Tonguee at the Tower 
of Babel. We can smile at the credu- 
lity which lengthened out the lives of 
the Patriarchs, Terah 206 years, his 
■on Abraham 176 yean» laaae 180 
jmn, Jacob 147 yean, Jo aep h 110 
years, and Moees 120 years, at a 
time when we know from contempo- 
rar>' Egj'ptian and Bab>]onian 
scriptions that the ordinary period 
of life was not exceeded. 

It u a comparatively simple thing 
to s^afato the kcaadaty from the 
bislorteal period in the annals of 
Israel, and to see in both the develop- 
ment of the pure faith of monothe- 
ism. History depends upon writing; 
and it is not likely that the Hebrews 
had any writing in their own lan- 
goat* bsCma tta ttmo of David. Of 
Egyptians and Babylon- 
tfaeir complicated picto- 



graphic or syllahir s\ stem.s of wri- 
ting long before, and the Babylonian 
sy.stem and language were used in 
Palestine we know till near the time 
of MoBM for international eorro- 
spmidenee, but it is exceedingly im- 
probable that the books of the Pen- 
tateuch were written first in Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian and translated 
centuries after mIo Hebrew. It is 
much more likely that the ao-caUed 
Flva Books of Mosee were eompoacd 
some considerable time after tho dv> 
ilization that grew up with David 
and Solomon; and this accounts for 
not a little of legend and miracle in 
them. The freedom of composition is 
illustrated by tho fact that in so sot 
enm a d BC W iiw ii t at Uw tm Ooop 
mandments tba laaaom given for 
keeping the Sabbatli la Danteronomy 
is entirely difl c i w it fnn ttat given 
in Exodus. 

WMAL wm/m 

But misapprehensions as to the 
distinction between history and 
Itgend are far less serious than 
moral or religious imperfections, and 
such there certainly are, and not a 
few of them, in the OU Testament, 
and perhaps in tiio New. We most 
expect them if the understanding of 
duty and the knowledge of God come 
by slow development of ages ; the new 
seed will oot at once crowd out the 
old weeds. Indeed the wbda aaeri- 
ficial system common to the nations 
about them, at first polytheibtic and 
later purified by monotheism, was 
based on a false conception of God as 
a being who has to be placated and 
bought off by the most precioos gifts, 
even to the4nt4Nini, and ttia ^oph- 
ets had to protest against dependence 
upon it; and Christianity had to re- 
ject it all and save it only as a typ* 
of Christ 

But why should we be surprized to 
find tliat writais c< tba Jewish Scrip- 
tures fUI behind oar aClrieal atnid- 
ards, when we have not ourselves 
ceased from going to war, and honor 
soldiers as a superior caste? I can- 
not road portioas of the Old TestSF 
ment wlflioat wishing that their 
translation into new missionary lan- 
guages might be long delayed, and 
that children might learn the New 
Testament before the Old. We should 
not make too much of the Old Testa- 
ment; it is far from perfect It is not 
to edlileation to read of tho saventy 
men of Bethshemesh whom God slew 
for looking into the Ark when it was 
sent bark by the Philistines; or of 
Uzzah who died later because God 
was angry with him when he tried to 
steady the AA whan it sho(dc as Da- 
vid waa bringing ft to Jeraaalem; or 
of Elijah the prophet slaying the 
four hundred and fifty priests of 



Baal; or of Elisha cursing in the 
name of the Lord forty-two little 
children who had rudely caUed him a 
baldhead, and were kiUed by bears. 
Among tiie Prophets there are not a 
few whole chivtaa, as in Eseldel and 
Amoe, not fit to ba read in poUlc 
worship because of the vengeance 
which they demand against the en- 
emies of Israel. There is in them 
none of the spirit of Jeeus. And even 
In ^ New Testament we are some- 
times disturbed because what Jssoa 
said or did seems wrong, and wa onw 
not help asking if the tale be true: 
as when our Lord is said to have 
curst the barren fig-tree, which be- 
longed to somebody, and it withered 
away; or when he was asked to leave 
a city beeansa h« had dastnyed a 
herd of swine; or when ba forbade 
his disciples to teach, as they went 
two and two, outside of Jewry, be- 
cause he was sent only to the lost 
sheep of Israel. Or how can we at this 
late diqr be expected to appnm^ afaa 
if we can. «fadit» tiia MiddM ann* 
tion, by the maledlctiCB «f Pilar, of 
Ananias and Sapphln tUt "lying tO 
the Holy Ghost"? 

THB XISD8B W nOTHICI 

If a stringent theory of inspira- 
tion, whethar wa eaU it inarrant or 
plenary, falto whn Judged by eMlMr 

history or morals, it equally fifli 
when we teet the New Testament by 
its interpretation of the Old. Nc 
scholar would now dare to use the 
Old Testament in argument as the 
writers of tba New Teatamant oaa It. 
getting in a rabMnIc wagr m ea alags 
out of it that were not in the mind 
of the old prophet. The first chapter 
of Matthew quotes a prophecy, "A 
virgin shall conceive," etc., as ful- 
mad in the birth of Christ; but it 
haa no idansiUa retotion to Jesus; 
for Isaiah goes on to taO Abaa that 
before her child is old enough to 
know g(jod from evil his two ene- 
mies, the kings of Syria and Sama- 
ria, would die. In the next chapter 
Matthew quotes the words of Hosea. 
"Out of Egypt have I caUedny aoo," 
aa fOUmad In tba latom of tka in- 
fant Jesus from Egypt, when it Is 
perfectly evident that the quoted 
passage is not prophetical but looks 
backward: "When Israel was a child 
then I loved him, and I called my son 
out of Egypt," and Hosea goes on to 
say that after coarfng out of Egypt 
Israel turned back to Idoto. Tlia book 
of Hebrews oflPers what we should 
call illegitimate exiMisitinns of Old 
Teetament passages which suffer a 
verbal dislocation, as when in the 
first chapter the passage "I will be 
unto Um a FttOiar and be shall ba 
onto me a Son," which waa addreet 
deflnitsly to David, is made pro- 
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phetic of Girist So thru two chAp- 
tera the author proves that Jesus is 
greater than Abraham on tho basis 
of a verse which a&ys, "Thou art a 
priest forever after the order of 
Mdchiiedek," whkh liia no beannc 
on hit •rKomant. 



Bnt, as I have said already, the 
▼alue of the Bible, aa of any other 
book, depends on the truth, especial- 
ly the new truth that it brings ua. It 
to to be expected that it will retain 
OTfon bolwigliig to its tinMi^ for 
wlfltoot flffuf tt wouM not bo coui- 
prehended or received by the people 
to whom it was addrest. And this is 
true even tho it contain ethical err- 
ors and imperfect views of God. 
Every failure to see moral obliga- 
tion eloarly involvoi n ntaUmiy 
Mm vieir of God; for Cod Is bar 

highest conception of what is rigrht 
Even yet are we gaining truer views 
of right and wrong. We understand 
duty better than it was understood 
in Paal'a dqr. Paul knew that in 
Christ tboro wm mrithor bond nor 
fraa^ bat ho ffiveo no f Ign of know- 

fug that slaveri' was wronpr For 
aogllt he could see woman was a 
subject sex ; we free both women 
and slaves. Jesus had taught that 
God was a loving and forigriving 
Father; Faol ooold not got boyond 
flM Idea of oziilatlon oiid sppeose- 
aiont of God by sacrifices, and from 
Wm and the author of Hebrew?! the 
doctrine came which Miltnn pats 
into the mouth of God speaking to 
his Son in tllO luOiVenly conclave, 
that Adam, becau.se of his im. 

To expiate his treason hath naught left. 
But, to destruction sacred and devote. 
He with his whole posterity most die: — 
Die h» or Justice must; unless for him 
Some other, able, and as willing, pay 
Tbe rigid satisfaction, death for death. 

That is Old Testament teaching, 
the teaching of justice, righteous- 
ness, not the full Christian doctrine 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
of f uU, froo, fatborlsr l»vo. And so it 
is that too nany of ns Yam regarded 
the Second Person of the Trinity as 
the expression of the infinite love of 
God, and the First Person of the 
Trinity as the expression of God's 
■tern ponitlve justice. 

' WHAT B urrT 

But I will be asked. "If you deny 
an infallible Bible, what have you 
left? You are — -are you r;ot? — an in- 
fidel, an unbelie%'er, left like other 
pagans to the bare light of nature?" 
Wo are used to hearing that reproach 
team UflniM wtw ndi to fto«ly flio 
ark. It is better — ^ft ii oafor— to seek 
after the cold truth ttwtt it b to try 
to bolitor VP ttMb. Bat Chrfotiami^ 



surely does not depend on the pos- 
session of an iiiialiibie Scripture. It 
depend.s on the spiritual truth in the 
New Testament, on the true concep- 
tion of God as VMllor, on love for 
othoin as tho ngnant prindplo of 
lifo 08 against oOtf-eoItaro or any 
other coarser form of selfishness ; on 
the kingdom of God to be created on 
earth bj' that love expanding over all 
humanity; and, historically, it de- 
pends on the person of Jeaus, the 
Christy whooo tooehings» lifo and 
doaOi initiated tho highoit of afl ro> 
ligions. Rut it is his teachings 
which we niu.'^t accept, and not any 
matters of histor>- about him, from 
his birth to his resurrection and 
ascension. These only are of cardinal 
and owontial inportaneo; for lova 
afliieto duvaetar, tiMk hlitonr, cor- 
rect or incorroB^ boan on|r on fn> 
teliigeneOb 

mmscowr or ooo 
What, thM, la laft vhon I vantoro 
to question and doubt, or oven to 
deny, on tho basis of my own reason, 
statements which I find in the Bible, 
and to disapprove matters of morals, 
theology or religion reoognized not 
unfavorably in 0» two TootamentoT 
This ia left, the search for and dis- 
covery of God in the myths of the 
childhood of the race, the grandest 
discovery to which the mind of man, 
wandering among portenta and 
omens and dreams, has ever been 
guided, tto tturr oif tiio marveloas 
discovery, aeareo credible where 
made, that God is one and that he 
L rc.ated and rules the world. The 
great fact was learned by the teach- 
ers of an insignificant tribe, hut its 
implications had to be slowly found; 
and I see in the sncceasivo booko of 
tho Old TOotanant a clearer and 
ev«r clearer sense of God's holiness, 
and of the obligations of justice and 
right as resting on men. It is worth 
while. greatl,\- worth while, to po.s- 
sess this unique collection of writ- 
ings of prophets and psalmists and 
historiaiti, uttoriy tuique in the his- 
tory of anelent Ifteratare, wftii whom 

God and righteousness were su- 
preme, and from whose Hebrew faith 
, ! II'- we have inherited our knowl- 
edge of God. When I try to conjec- 
ture how this sublime vision and 
this wonderftil looeoMioa of seers 
and sagoB was able to conceive and 
teach what was hidden from more 
gifted and cultured nations, I do not 
find it easy to believf that it all came 
thru some mysterious special genius 
for religion, and I find it easier to iOO 
the proof of the guidanea of that In- 
dwelling Spirit of CM wUdi wa eaD 
inspiration, n^t knowing luiw or 
where it may work. 
And mndi noro is loft I aoo in Iho 



New Testament the Mosaic religion 
suddenly rejuvenating itself and de- 
veloping into Christianity, I see 
Jesus an utterly new sort of prc^het, 
announcing and promising the king- 
dom of heavon to aptmi ovar tlio 
earth. That was now; It is not in flio 
Old Testament. I find a nerw doctrine 
of God and a new doctrine of man — 
of God as Father, which in, i)eing in- 
terpreted, God is love; of all men as 
brethren, and the duty to treat them 
with Um, all of them, Jew and Gen- 
tile, and to saerflleo for tliem, to dio 
for them if needful, to teach them 
the good news of the love of God and 
of the kingdom of heaven which ia 
the kingdom of love. I find God 
brought verj' near to us in this 
world, and the promise of tho world 
toi 



A BBUOION OF LOVE AMB MgVICE 

AU this ooostitBtos a new reli- 
gion, a roUgion tho worid had n«*«r 

known, a religion of loving wor- 
ship toward God, and a religion of 
all possible social service toward 
men. The first Christians were noted 
because they loved one another, and 
buriod tho onboriod bodies itf ths 
pogan poor aboat them. I may not bo 
sure that the verj- fullness of God 
dwelt in the man Jesus; but God's 
wisdom, which was with God from 
the beginning, his Logos, dwelt 
mightily in Jesus, and allowed him 
to give to man a better knowledgo of 
God by far than the world had ever 
learned, even from the best of He- 
brew prophets. And I and any one 
can see that Paul and the other Apos- 
tles caught much of his spirit, and 
spread it abroad after Us 4tlifli; and 



if I faU to soo that tfair wwa wiMOy 
right wbon with ono hand tiiey dis- 
carded tha Jowlsh ordinances ready 
to perish, and with the other made 
them the authority for a new sacri- 
ficial system of pardon for which love 
was enough, may I not see that the 
spell of Uosaism ooold not at oooo bo 
fully thrown off, and that ttere was 
inspiration enough left, so that the 
cleansing lire of its love might purge 
the remaining drnj^s of the law of 
justice appca.sed by sacrifice; and we 
can appro.<u-h directly to God, with 

the God in Jesus Christ as our Medi- 
ator, or avon wMi no nadlator at dL 
salst, or Vligln MMhar. or Josas 

Messiah. 

So I dn not look on any doctrine 
of in.sjiiration as essential or even 
ir' i iitant; but the truth which 
came so suddenly to Uio world in 
Jesus Christ, that ii, tiio <3iristlan 
religion, is of infinite value, and is 
such, apart from any theoIog>' about 
any way, additional to its evident 
truth, by iriiich men have believed it 
io be aeerodftod. 
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SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON ON THE SEVENTH CONTINENT 

AN EXPEDITION WHICH CAMPED IN THE NURSERY OF THE SOUTHERN BLIZZARDS 



SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON, the 
distinguished Antarctic explor- 
er, who is lecturing in the east- 
em states and who took the wonder- 
ful pictures shown on the foregoing 
pages, led the Australasian Explora- 
tion Expedition of 1911-1914, with 
the object of snapping out the Ant- 
arctic Continent south of Australia, 
if such a continent existed. The mat- 
ter had been in doubt since 1840, 
when Admiral Wilkes of the United 
States Navy reported sighting land 
there. Sir Douglas found this land 
and as far as he was able to ascertain 
he and his party were the first human 
beings ever to set foot on it. It is 
known as Adelie Land. 

In an inlet which Sir Douglas 
named Commonwealth Bay a landing 
was effected and a hut erected near 
the shore as a main base of opera- 
tions. Then a new discovery was 
made — Adelie Land is the birthplace 
of the Antarctic blizzards. Hurri- 
canes rage here continuously, and 
during the entire time he remained 
there the average wind velocity was 
fifty miles per hour; at times it 
reached 220 miles per hour and 
weights of 300 pounds were tossed 
about like cardboard boxes. 

The hut was soon snowed under; 
a winding tunnel had to be made by 
way of entrance. It was extremely 
fortunate that the hut was buried 
before the first of the extremely high 
winds were felt on it or it surely 
would have been blown out to sea and 
the entire party lost. 

In the summer season — a summer 
with an average temperature of 
thirty-two degrees Fahr- 
enheit — penguins came to 
Adelie Land by the mil- 
lion. Where they come 
from and where they go 
to in the winter no one 
has yet discovered. When 
the severe weather set- 
tles over the Antarctic 
shores these queer birds 
go straight out into the 
open sea and apparently 
remain there until the 
milder temperature of 
sunamer brings them back 
to their nesting places. 

Motion pictures were 
secured of all the animal 
life, showing the remark- 
able tameness of the birds 
and animals. Sir Douglas 
accounts for this lack of 
fear by the fact that man 
was an unknown species 
and not recognized as an 
enemy. 

The expedition found a 
vast area, of over a mil- 



lion square miles, rich in coal with 
copper deposits, and traces of gold 
as well. New land was discovered, 
and while the partj' was still on the 
ground they secured by wireless the 
sanction of the English King to the 
naming of the territories King 
George Land and Queen Mar>' Land. 

The wireless equipment was one of 
the novel features of the Mawson ex- 
pedition. On the way south a station 
had been set up on Macquarie Island, 
900 miles south of Australia, and an- 
other was established at the main 
base in Adelie Land. Thru them the 
expedition was able to keep in con- 
stant touch with civilization. These 
stations were also of material bene- 
fit to Australian shipping, as from 
Adelie Land, where the storms orig- 
inate. Sir Douglas was able to flash 
warnings of their aproach that 
reached Australia from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours before the 
storms. 

The expedition, while successful 
beyond all expectations, even in the 
face of most trying conditions, was 
not without its tragic side. Sir Doug- 
las, accompanied by Lieutenant Nin- 
nis and Dr. Mertz, left the main baite 
for a sledging journey inland, and 
after traveling 311 miles Lieutenant 
Ninnis, with his dog team, broke 
thru the snow roof of a crevasse and 
fell to an unfathomable depth below. 
Mawson and Dr. Mertz went back and 
peered down into the black hole, but 
all that could be seen was part of the 
wrecked sledge and a dying dog on 
an ice sledge 150 feet below. They 
called down into that awful depth for 
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hours, but the only sounds that came 
back were the moans of the dog. 
These finally ceased and Sir Douglas 
and Dr. Mertz faced the problem of 
racing back to camp, sixty days' 
journey, with only enough provisions 
for ten days' normal rations. Most of 
the food had been on Ninnis' sledge, 
and with this and half the dogs gone, 
the chances of their safe return were 
very small. 

As dog after dog gave out it was 
used as food, partly for themselves 
and partly for the surviving dogs. 
The physical strain soon began to tell 
on Dr. Mertz and when it was seen 
he could not go on without a greater 
allowance of food the balance of the 
regular store was given to him. A 
few days later, however, he gave in 
and quietly passed away. 

Left alone in that vast wilderness 
of sharp ice and dangerous snow- 
covered crevasses, Mawson read the 
burial service over his friend and 
once more started on hopeless but 
with the determination to get as near 
camp as possible in the hope that his 
records would be found and science 
receive some benefit thru his efforts. 
Three times, in that terrible strun:- 
gle homeward, he found himself 
dangling at the end of his sledge rope 
in the yawning mouth of a crevasse, 
but after the first fall he had made 
a crude ladder of rope and when the 
sledge itself caught in the heavy 
snow at the top he was able to climb 
back to the surface. 

When the last morsel of food was 
gone and the end seemed only a mat- 
ter of a few hours, he stumbled into 
a supply of food cached 
by a relief party from the 
main base. A rest of a 
few days with proper 
food restored his 
strength so that he 
reached the main base 
alive but in horrible phys- 
ical condition, sixty days 
after the loss of Ninnis 
and thirty-one days after 
the death of Mertz. 

The "Aurora," after 
waiting until the last mo- 
ment for his return, had 
finally put out to sea. She 
was wi relessed and 
turned back to get him, 
but the pack ice had gath- 
ered and the terrific 
winds did not permit of 
a safe landing, so, with- 
out proper medical atten- 
tion, Sir Douglas was 
forced to spend another 
year in the Antarctic be- 
fore returning to Aus- 
tralia. 
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THE GREAT TREATY 

THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 

BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 
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THE ARMS OF 
GHEKT 



THE War of 
18 12 enriched 
our history with 
the memory of 
many famous bat- 
tles on land and 
sea, the triumphs 
of which raised 
our infant navy 
to a position 
among the might- 
iest fleets of Eu- 
rope. But its 
greatest gift to 
our country was 
the treaty which ended our last armed 
conflict with Great Britain. It showed 
that peace with honor can be won by 
statesmen determined to win it, even 
tho the nation which fought to settle 
great issues be forced to leave them 
undetermined until long after peace is 
made. The War of 1812 is the great 
historic exception to the rule that an 
inconclusive war breeds further war. 
The Treaty of Ghent was written 
while England burned with eager- 
ness to avenge the defeats inflicted 
upon her navy, while Americans de- 
manded vengeance for the destruc- 
tion of the national capital and for 
many defeats on land. It omitted 
practically ever>- point that either 
nation thought it vital to decide 
when negotiations began. And yet it 
was no peace of exhaustion, no mere 
armistice, for from it has grown not 
a renewal of war, but a flnal, conclu- 
sive and lasting peace. 

If ever it seemed necessary to 
assert the rights of American citi- 
zens it seemed so in 1812. Our Euro- 
pean trade had been practically 
ruined by Napoleon's "continental 
policy," which declared British ports 
shut to neutral trade, and the British 
"Orders in Council," which declared 
a blockade of the European coast line 
controlled by Napoleon. These inju- 
ries were felt the more severely since 
in those days a large part of the 
carrying trade of the world was in 
the hands of American shipowners. 
For a while it was doubtful whether 
the United States could stand neu- 
tral in the great contest between 
Napoleon's empire and Great Brit- 
ain, and if not, which side we should 
attack. The reason why the War of 
1812 was fought with the British 
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rather than with the French was be- 
cause of another grievance we had 
against the British Government. The 
British claim was that any man who 
had once been a subject of the King 
remained such thruout his lifetime. 
So their warships searched our mer- 
chant ships and arrested and carried 
off to join their navy any one who 
had ever been a British subject, even 
tho he might now be an American 
citizen. This insult was felt even 
more deeply than the practical inju- 
ries which had been inflicted upon 
our trade, and at length the United 
States declared war, resolving never 
to make peace until the sea had been 
made safe for American sailors as 
well as American ships. 

It proved much easier to begin the 
war than to end it. The first hope of 
peace came thru the Russian Govern- 
ment, which at that time was very 
friendly with Great Britain and the 
United States. The United States 
accepted mediation and appointed a 
commission to treat for peace. But 
the British Government objected to 
Russian intervention and instead 
offered to negotiate directly. A sec- 
ond American commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of five of the 
ablest men in the country: John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Jona- 
than Russell, J. A. Bayard and 
Albert Gallatin. They were instruct- 
ed to insist upon Great Britain aban- 



doning the right to search American 
ships and impress their sailors into 
British service. They were also in- 
structed to get what they could be- 
sides, such as control of the Great 
Lakes and a renewal of the old fish- 
ing rights off British- Americas 
coasts. The British commission con- 
sisted of Lord Gambler, a naval offi- 
cer; Henr}' Goulbum, an under sec- 
retary of state, and William Adams, 
a doctor of civil law. They demanded 
a new Canadian boundary, peace 
with the Indian allies of Great Brit- 
ain, the creation of a "buffer state" 
for the Indians out of our northwest 
territory, free navigation of the 
Mississippi and the prohibition of 
American warships or fortifications 
on the Great Lakes. They refused 
even to consider the questions of the 
right of search and of impressment, 
which the Americans were anxious 
to have settled before any other mat- 
ter. Had either party insisted upon 
its full wishes or even its "minimum 
demands," peace could never have 
been made. The story of the confer- 
ence can be quickly told, for it was 
simply a moderation by each side of 
its demands until little was left ex- 
cept the greatest wish of both — 
peace. 

The American Commissioners re- 
fused to consider the creation of an 
Indian state between the United 
States and Canada, but offered full 
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nuamHf to tlie tribM which 
ad bMB dltod with GfMt 

Britain in the mat. TUB 
was accepted so that dlscaa- 
sion might bf^rid upon ques- 
tions which were of greater 
moment to the two nations 
and eonaaquently more diffi- 
eolfc to MtHa. 11m AnMrleaaa 
pnpoMd that tiie territories 
of Hm United States and of 
Canada remain as they mre 
before the war, while the 
British Boggestion was that 
keep what it liad 
: dvrlaffiaiewaraDd 
still held at the time of the 
conference. This would have 
meant the loss to us of the 
northern parts of Maine, 
Vermoot, New Hampehire 
aad New Yotk and perh^ 
flie towns of New Orleans 
and Mobile. When tho Amer- 
icans refu.sc<l this offer it 
was generally iiclteved that 
necotiaiiona were at an mi. 
Tkur eommunieatad with 
tlie Preeident and y ri|>a w d 
to leaye the conference. But 
the British minister Caatle- 
reagh informed the Commis- 
sioners that he would not 
insist alMoiately upon liis 
eariier faMrtneUene aad Oat 
he dssired the conference to 
continue. The American Govern- 
ment, altho only with the greatest 
reluctance, allowed the conference 
to drop altogether the question 
of the right of imp re ss m sa t and 
of ^daring Prcnoh imioossinns 
hlodcaded to neutral ships. Hie 
British moderated their demand of 
all the southern shore of the St. 
Lawrence River and a large part of 
Maine, reducing it to Fort Niagara 
and a few small islands off the New 
B nglMi^ eoast The questions of 
Biitiah use of the Mississippi and 
Ameriean access to the fisheries were 
left Hn they had been before the war 
under the agreement of 1783. When 
the Treaty of Ghent was finally 
drafted it provided for an end to 
the war, Mlaaee of prisoners on both 
sidae, peace with the Indian tribes, 
the restoration of all territory con- 
quered by either nation, the appoint- 
ment of a boundary commission to 
determine the correct division line 
between American and Canadian ter- 
ritory and a pledge of comnum effnrt 
to abffHiih tiie slave trade. 

Two men among oQiers deserve 
special credit for the conclusion of 
peace. One was the illustrious Eng- 
lish general, Wellington, who wa.s in- 
vited by the Government to put him- 
self at the head of an expedition 
against the United States. But. 
alOio he eiprest his willingness to 
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serve in America if called upon to do 
so, he strongly advised the Govern- 
ment not to insist upon a war for 
gaining territory in America while 
ijie Buropean situation was still so 
critkaL TIm adrice of their greatest 
general was not a little Inflnaiitial in 
moderating the demavdi 4tf tiie Brit- 
ish Government. The Ottsr man was 
an American, Albert Gallatin, who 
had been an able Secretary of the 
Treasury and was the most tenacious 
supporter of peace at the conference. 
Many ttmca it seemed that the nego- 
tiations had reached an end either 
thru the obstinacy of the British 
representatives or the incessant 
ijuarrels among the Americana as to 
what points should be insisted upon 



/?#/ wr^%cm. — Tb t* c rcfercneM do not aim 
to bt eomptou. but rimplr litdlirt* to th» 
(tudcnC a f«w of the roor* ewlbr aceaMtble 
work* which covrr the topic treated. If a 
retkermi reference for the whole Mxiee of 
articln ia d«ir«d, 0«« /famlrad Ytan e/ 
I'ract, by Henry Cabot Lodn, may Mm 
the puriMiM, but a fuller and aiora impar- 
tial histaqr of Ansla>Aowriaaa nWigwi te 
PiMt—l W. A. OMMfSB^ m«_ari»M 
M t ntr * mmi SU IMtad MtfM. Aa Rue 
ofAiMriMM NcMmIK, V I>r- K. C. Bab- 
Mck (In PxaC A. B. mixVm Amaricaa N>- 
tkm Mrta), cootalM • ■ood gaurBl ac- 
count of tba Tiwtr of Obanl, on man 
168-201. VohiiM DC of Haory Adama' Hi*- 
tmy ol th* Vnitmd St»t— (paaoi 1-63) 
c-ovrm tho »iimc rwriod cxerllenlly. A 
briefer acrount may h* found in J. W. 
KruiiVr's A C^t%iry of Afne^can Uiplamacy 
fjiiiKt-' I'l:' Ciipiain Mahan's The War 
,i> i.> :?. nni], f.ir tiif itudeBt who Ukn to 
irM «t th«T Hourcc*. the M0moir$ of John 
Qatnrjr Adama may abo bo monttonad. 



and which omcedad. The 
Ameriean Gonnnlsskii* 

ers had been purposely se> 
lected to represent a.s wide 
a range of party sentiment 
and sectional interest as pos- 
sible, and but for the tad 
and diplomat of GallatlD ao 
agreement ndght have beca 
reached even among them- 
selves. As it was, the Treaty 
of Ghent, concluded Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, not only com- 
manded the consent of aD 
the CanuniasloBers» but r» 
ceived the ananfaneiis rati- 
fication ef the Ssoato whea 
.Hulimitted the following Fel>- 
ruary. 

In celebration of the Trea^ 
ty agreement the authoritiss 
of the City of Ghent gave • 
formal haaQnet to the Bri^ 

ish and American Commis- 
sioners on January 5, 1815. 
On tho cvc'Ding of the 5th of 
January this coming year 
the (Sity of Ghent was to 
taaiee rvaated its eoorteay 
and eeiebrato the eentanary 
of the Treaty by a commem- 
oration banquet in the same 
room of the Hotel de ViUe 
where the Cwnmiasionm 
were entertained eoa Inm- 

What the war did not settte Uie 

peace did. Great Britain did not for 
mally relinqui.sh the right to impress 
sailors who had been British sub- 
jects, but the right was not exercized 
and the British nation in the end 
adopted the American view of the 
question. Some years later flie Chief 
Justice of England admitted that 
"the Orders in Council wtre griev- 
ously unjust to neutral.^, and it is 
now generally allowed that they were 
eontniry to tke law of nations and 
our own municipal law." It is true 
that the present great war has re- 
vived some of the old disputes about 
the right of British warships to 
search American merdiant ships, 
but today both nations are williag 
to settle their dU ltoences hcAm 
matters can go as far as war. Great 
credit is due to the wisdom of the 
Rriti.sh Government in working for 
a peace without insisting upon any 
inati'ri:il ^jain from the war, and 
to the American Government for 
trusting to the futore to effect 
what could not then he established 
by force of amu. In the words of the 
historian Henry Adams : "Perhaps at 
the moment the American.n wi^re the 
chief lo.sers, but they gained their 
greatest triumphs in referring all 
their disputes to he settled by time, 
the final nai^tiatoir, lAoee decision 
they I 
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WHAT WILL THE CANAL ACCOMPLISH? 

AN ESTIMATE OF ITS EFFECT ON WORLD TRADE AND SOUTH AMERICA 
BY THEODORE E. BURTON 



UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO 



THE construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal is the greatest en- 
gineering achievement of all 
the ages. The lathmus of Panama 
connecting two continents was value- 
iesa for transportation or any move- 
ment of human activity between 
them, but now an artificial strait 
pierces the isthmus and brings two 
great oceans together. Nevertheless 
no trade millenium can be expected 
from the opening of this Canal. This 
colossal work, important as it is, 
must be considered as a part of the 
great series of developments which 
characterizes the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It shortens dis- 
tances between numerous ports of 
the world; it gives to the United 
States an advantage not possest be- 
fore in access to numerous foreign 
countries ; it gives ready water com- 
munication between the ea«t and 
west coast of North America, but as 
a commercial factor it cannot be 
compared with the Suez, opened in 
1869. The shortening of distances ac- 
complished by the opening of the 
Suez gives it a monopoly of advan- 
tage in routes between many great 
commercial centers. The Panama 
route may be said to enter a compet- 
itive field in which the gain derived 
from the shortening of distances 
will inevitably be contrasted with the 
rates of toll established. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
will no doubt be a factor in the 
world's trade of prime importance. 
One of the most conspicuous features 
will be an increase in trade between 
the west coast of South America and 
the east coast of the United States. 
For the same reason trade between 
those countries and Europe will in- 
crease, tho not in the same pro- 
portion. The most important use of 
the Canal, however, for many years 
will no doubt be in the transporta- 
tion by water between the Pacific 
coast of the United States and the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. As already 
stated, however, the fact which is 
most significant is that the con- 
struction and opening of the Canal 
are contemporaneous with great de- 
velopments in trade. We often mi.-^- 
take the importance of a single great 
event. The discovery of America, tho 
of surpassing significance in the 
world's history, was but one of a 
number of events, less spectacular, 
which distinguish the great awaken- 
ing of the fifteenth centur>'. The 
opening of the Suez Canal also fol- 
lowed or accompanied a marked ad- 
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vance in movements which made for 
the increase of the world's com- 
merce, tho it stands by itaelf as 
the one great commercial event of 
the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

ANTICIPATING THE CANAL 

it is a surprizing feature in re- 
gard to the Panama Canal that, in 
the years preceding its opening, 
partly no doubt in anticipation of 
that event, the trade on the west 
coast of South America and in coun- 
tries now more readily accessible by 
this route had been increasing be- 
yond the average in other portions of 
the world, and movements were also 
under way for a better understand- 
ing between the countries mutually 
benefited by its opening. The preced- 
ing thirty years, it must be admit- 
ted, surpassed any similar preceding 
period of equal length in industrial 
and commercial activities. As a re- 
sult trade has enormously expanded. 

Another feature which has been 
charactcri.<»tic of periods of notable 
progress has been the migration of 
population. There is always a tend- 
ency for people to move along the 
route of greatest opportunity, to 

(Coprrlskt, 1911, New Torfc P«ac* SocU<r> 



escape from areas of economic dis- 
tress and high pressure upon the 
means of subsistence. Such a move- 
ment is likely to accompany the 
opening of the Canal, resulting in 
an increase of migration from 
Europe to the west coast of both 
North and South America. The un- 
developed resources of the west coast 
countries of Central and South 
America as well as Mexico, and the 
relative sparsity of population, af- 
ford the ideal conditions for such a 
movement. Mexico has a population 
of only twenty to the square mile. 
Central America and Colombia fif- 
teen, while the west coast countries 
of South America have only six. The 
opening of the Canal will remove the 
barrier which has hitherto prevented 
migration to these localities. 

It must be conceded that the final 
or compelling motive for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal was a 
desire to strengthen our national de- 
fense. The enforced voyage of the 
"Oregon" around Cape Horn in 1898 
was a moat impressive object lesson. 
In addition to this the desire for its 
construction was in a measure senti- 
mental. The vastness of the enter- 
prise and the failure of a private 
company stimulated the imagination 
of the people. The American mind 
has a fondness for attacking appar- 
ently impossible problems. All theae 
gave to the enterprise an unprece- 
dented degree of what may be called 
moral support 

It was not anticipated at the time 
Congress was providing for this 
great work that it would prove to be 
a profitable undertaking. So far as 
the Canal itself is concerned, it is al- 
together improbable that the income 
from tolls will, after meeting the cost 
of operation and maintenance, ever 
pay any considerable income upon the 
original cost. It will be readily recog- 
nized that the United States entered 
upon this great enterprise with a 
motive altogether different from that 
which has actuated other govern- 
ments or private organizations in the 
construction of public works, and 
having incurred an expense so vast, 
reaching nearly $400,000,000, the ar- 
gument is sure to arise that, as no 
commensurate return can be ob- 
tained, it is better to make it free to 
all the ships of the world. 

No doubt the question of most im- 
mediate interest to many in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Canal Is 
that of its practical effects upon our 
foreign and domestic trade. In that 
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connection I now wish to diacoM a 
few of the more important factors 
which determine our trade relations 
and the routes of transportation. 
The factor which will first occur to 
all, I have no doubt, is that of the 
lavtng in distance and ooom- 
qmot readjwtBMiiit of ocean roatM 
resuRinff from fhe opening of the 
Canal. The frroatcst proportionate 
saving in distance from New York 
is to the city of Panania itself, at the 
south end of the Canal. Here is ac- 
COMj^faiiad » saving of 8478 nllM» 
iad wnMpoBdias diitanw irc 
saved «■ ■& mqIbs fran N«ir 
York to tha tvwt eoaat of North 
America. 

CHANGING TBADB KOUIBB 

So far as the praetkal advaatagei 
of shortaat diataneet are c uu ea rn e J 
the fbOowinr facts may be regarded 

as most essential : All routes between 
the eastern coast of the United 
States and the western coast of 
South America down aa far as Val- 
paraiso, Chile, will be greatly bene- 
fited. In ralatiOD to this route the 
shortened distance win inrababCjr be a 
decisive factor in the coarse of trade. 

In relation to Australia and the 
Far East, the case is not so 
advantageous to American shipping 
from the Atlantic seaboard as miRht 
be imagiiMd. Moat of the Asiatic 
porta iiiD eontinae to be nearer to 
Loodon tliaii to New York, while the 
porta of Anatralaaia will in part be 
brought nearer to New York and a 
part will still be neiirer to London 
and Liverpool, the dividing line 
being a meridian passing near- 
ly nmrth and south ^)i>roximately 
thro the center of Aostralia. AU 
ports west of Shanghai will continue 
to be nearer to London by way of the 
Suez. Altho the distance to Shanghai 
from New York is shortened some- 
what more than 1000 miles by taking 
the Panama route, still the distance 
to this port from London by mgr of 
ttie Saex la 799 milee lees than the 
shortened distance to New York. 
Manila, as another important exam- 
ple, will be about 2000 mih s ru an r 
to London by way of Suez than to 
New York by way of Panama. In 
fact, the Panama Canal will not pro- 
vide a shorter route from New York 
which will still be about 200 miles 
nearer to Manila by way of Stiez. 

The greatest benefit to the ports 
of the United States located on the 
Atlantic and Onttt so far as the east- 
em trade la eoneenied, as already in- 
dicated, -will be with fiie eastern 
ports of Australia. Melbourne being 
brought 831 miles nearer to Now 
York than tn London, Sidney ^CA'2 
miles, and Brisbane 2933 miles. The 
aitaatlon in New Zealand la atill nore 



favorable, Auckland being 8660 miln 
nearer to New York, Wellington 8717 

and Dunedin 3137. In the case of Ja- 
pan, Yokohama will be brought 892 
miles nearer to New York by way of 
Panama than to London via Suez. 

TRU SU£Z MONOPOLY 

Great as these savings in distaneea 

arc they are not to be compared with 
the advantages gained by the open- 
ing of the Suez. When that channel 
was opened the reduction in sailing 
diBta&oes was so great between Euro- 
pean and Oriental porte that ship- 
ping was bound to tdte that roate al* 

most regardlp.>^3 nf the tolls imposed. 
The detour around the Capo of Good 
Hope was a total loss, as on this 
route^ at least at that time, there ex- 
Irted almost no ports of call. The 
eaae with the Panama route ia quite 
different. The east and w«et coast of 
South America both furnish a meas- 
urable amount of trafHc, and it would 
be easy to lift tolls to a jioint where 
the route via Cape Horn will be com- 
petitlva. It te also true perhaps in a 
laxfor maaaora that high tolla would 
divert ahf pa traffinsr to the Far Baat 
to the Suez route. Thus, as already 
stated, the Suez Canal was opened 
under conditions that give it a mo- 
nopoly, while the Panama will be 
I pened under conditions wMdl Will 
be highly competitive. 

Thare ia anoHier narind cootnai 
The Soaa Canal suppHea the moat 
economical trade route between porte 
representing three-fifth.s of the 
world's population with correspond- 
ing possibilities of traffic, while the 
opening of the Panama Canal pro- 
videa ahortor roataa tor a eoBiparap 
tively aman porttom of Hia world'a 
trade. 

THS NATUBB OP OOB nAUB 

Predominately our trade has been 
— indeed is now — ^with the mast ad- 
vanced Battcna of fllO earth. For this 
there are Obvioua reaaons. We have 
been able to extract from the earth 
stores of food and raw material 
which for a long time seemed inex- 
liaustihle. The nations of western 
Europe have needed our wheat and 
our cotton, ov oils and our miner- 
als, their own supply having been 
heretofore diminishing and their de- 
mands very rapidly increasing. 
Again, our supplies of iron and steel, 
primarj' necessities of modern life, 
are more readily supplied here than 
elsewhere because of the abundance 
of our iron ores, the greater percent- 
age of Iron contained f n ttem and the 
abundance of fuel for their reduc- 
tion. The development of our export 
(fade in iron and steel is c.-'sontially 
due to our more abundant supplies 
of raw material: atni Airthar. Amer- 



ican ingenuity in divers claasaa «f 
manufactures, as in agrieoltoral im- 
plements, boots and shoes and many 
forms of machinery, is affording us 
increased ovtMi in the vosM's mn^ 
kete. 

It waa not ontil 1898 that our m- 
poffto of manufactured artieka 
ceeded Imports, yet the eoqiorto 

which we are now supplying and will 
in the future supply to foreign mar- 
kets will consist in increasing meas- 
ure of manufactured articles. A fur- 
ther feature of the situation is onr 
home marked whkh ia far and away 
tha beet In tte world and whidi In- 
cludes not only the demands arising 
from highest average consumption of 
any people, but larger requirements 
for further development. As a nat- 
ural result only a limited effort has 
been made thus far to eatabliah 
trade ivifli tim loaa advmBid natioiia 
oftlMoarai. 

IT CENTERS IN ETIROPE 

As illustration of the disparity b^ 
tween our trade with the countriea 
of Europe and Canada (our naighr 
borwiiidi to prapotUaiitopopuiattM 

is altogether our best customer) on 
the one hand, and the rest of the 
world on the other, it may be said 
that in the year 191S our ex- 
ports to Holland, with only 6.000,- 
000 of paaph^ wv mora than to 
Iba triude eoHtiiMBt of Ad^ ifilh 
Ite 600,000,000. HoUand It UxfOr » 
trading country — shipping oor eom- 
modi ties to other nations — but nev- 
ertheless it is an astonishing fact 
that our exports there of $125,000,- 
000 ware more than to Japan, China, 
India, Slboria and aU of tte Asiatic 
continente. Our ta^forta to Canada 
were half as greatasthe total importe 
of South America. In 1908 we export- 
ed to Denmark more than to all of 
Africa; still further, in 1906 a larger 
value of our exj^rta went to the 
United Kingdom than all the natimis 
of the oartti sent to South America, 
so tiiat if every product, except those 
produced in the United States, had 
been shut out of South America, and 
wo had possest a monopoly of all 
their trade, nevertheless in 1906 we . 
would have sent less to all of South 
America than to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Happily that la not the ease 
now. Our South .American trade has 
viT\' largely increased and I trust 
will coutituie fo show the same rapid 
gain in the future. The exportetion 
of raw materials, food and .certain 
forms of mannf aetoreo does not re- 
quire ^t minute atody of foreign 
markets, of the tastes and prefer- 
ences of a people, which is required 
for olitainit'.g a large share Of flie 
trade of South America. 
I must eximaa a certain dagrea of 
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enthusiasm lor the future of South 
America. This great continent, un- 
like North America, possesses that 
firMgr of reaoorces which is afford- 
id bgr A eambiMtion of the tragiad 
and temp ar ete regions. It to aaiy 
enough to forecast a phenomenal 
growth in the regions which belong 
to the Temperate Zone, as in Argen- 
tina and Uruguay and parta of Bra- 
lil and Chile. The future of this por- 
tton of th« Boqthland to tun to be 
•inaltar to the uniMnnded srowOi of 

tt» United States and Canada. Polit- 
ical disorders or any spirit of inertia 
are sure to be superseded in this era 
of progrees by enterprise and the 
bwt iililtoation of all tho n«NiN« 
•f this continent. 

THE TOTURE OK SOUTH AMt:iUCA 

The present population of the 
Sooth Ammririin continent to aftpw- 
tauitaljr ^.000,000, aa myalmt the 
figures of 100,000,000, which it is 
said will be reached in the United 
States alone on the 2d of April next. 
There was not always this di.sparity. 
Three hundred and forty years ago 
tiM MttoMted poputotioo of Pent was 
dooU* Ika* of the United States; so 
Meaatteyear ISIO. The population 
of Modeo In the same year 1810 was 
gre.ater than that of t)ie United 
States. These comparisons show the 
poaaibilltjr of developing an enor* 
BHNiB po^^ntotion to the aoath of tia 
wMi s eomapondingly fneraeaed 
productive power. A question of mo- 
mentous importance is the future of 
the tropical regions of South Amer- 
ica. We may not agree with Dr. Gor- 
ges that the tropical regions, with 
inqmnred aanitation. win become the 
8Mt of ttie wr Mflieet ctvtthatton. 
bat these portions of the earth are 
assuming an altogether different po- 
sition from that which they held for- 
merly. Such obstacles as climate, 
which tbnd to repress human energy, 
were at one time regarded as an in- 
aoperaMe barrier to their develop- 
ment. 

One of the principal features in 
the industrial development of the 
whole world in the last score or more 
of years ha.s been the increased con- 
itunption of tropical products, as 
mbber for industrial purposes and 
bananaa fo^ food. Tbto has been 
eanaed by the increased demands of 
onrmodan life, and has been stimu- 
lated by improved methods of trans- 
portation, by sanitation and by the 
migration from the Temperate Zone, 
and lastly by a marlced ineraaae in 
induatrial ambitions on ^e part of 
Qfes jnhshttsnto tiioDisalvBS* 

Notwithstanding its cxton.'five 
ares of desert and of mountains, 
Sonth America pooiasaeB leads 



wliiuh, if reclaimed and brought un- 
olt a high st^ite of cultivation, would 
in the aggregate be as productive as 
those of North America. This is es- 
peeislly true when. In eonqiarinK the 
two^ we tske Into seeooiit tiM Isrte 
poition of this continent which is in- 
cluded in the regions of the frozen 
north. W'e must not forget that the 
whole world is feeling the pressure 
of incraaaed demands for food and 
the neasasBries of life. Not only to 
popolstioa rapldljr Inrrssslng: but tte 
average consumption of each indi- 
vidual is also increasing. The subju- 
gation of areas inhabited by barbari- 
ans has found a partial excuse even 
with men of the most humanitarian 
views bseaose of tfato piraaaara. 

How moeh more certain to it tiiat 
the great areas to the sooth of us, 
where popular government, notwith- 
standing frequent revolutions in the 
past and the troublous times of the 
present in some countries, shall have 
its full share in supplying the de- 
mands of modem life and shall enjogr 
a growth and prosperity beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. 

THB CANAL A HUCniAKB 

One immediate effect of the o|)en- 
ing of the Panama Canal and of the 
universal movement now in progress 
will bs a ehange in the t ea deades 
snd slms of tiie people of Cmtral 

and South America. Industrial and 
commercial activities will \»-- .■stimu- 
lated. Even tho the Canal may exert 
a disappointing influence, this colos- 
sal achievement will call attention to 
the possibilitiss of production snd 
trsde. With Increased Interest in 
oommerce and industry will come a 
disposition to promote peace. On this 
subject the Nicamgiian Minister, 
Sefior Salvador Castriilo^ in an ad- 
dress deliversd in Jum^ UU> twy 
well said : 

A fact not to ba ovorlookad is tiiat 
the epsalag of As Gsaal will promote 
paaes m thsss Seatfi sad Central Amer- 
ican ooontilsa. Batag brought into 
closer toueh wifli the wier parts of the 
world by commerce, shipping and 
travel, these countries will want to 
preserve a peaceful attitude, to show 
off thijir bf-it side. It will inrite the 
peopli' to rreater work and activity. 
The lifu uf the South and Central 
American republics is now essentially 
political; all the struggles are for po- 
litical supremacy. The Canal will be 
ths borinaing of the epanisK of a boai- 
ness Im for ttieae ooantrlM and one of 
proK're.'^s and industry. 

Provrress ha.-: already l)een made by 
the Tri';i*\' nf Arbitration between 
Chile and Argentina for a settlement 
of aO diflficulties of whatever nature 
by peacef at methods. Thto hss been 
commemorated by s statue of the 
Prince of Peace upon the Andes, also 
by the treaty entered into by the 
Central Araericaa Statas, which has 



on several occasions resulted in the 
settlement of ssvloiia iHf*WlHlff 
tween them. 

No survey of the sitostlon In 
Sooth America in etthw its eonnMr- 
cial or poHtieal sdvaneement can be 

complete without an understanding 
of the influence of scientific progress 
upon economic and political improve- 
ment. Not only does progress in trade 
and industry depend upon the sppli- 
eation of seisoce to tiie neads of the 
hamnn rsee, but so sbo doss the most 
wholesome political life. Popular 
government in the more perfect form 
is impossible without the railroad 
and telegraph, which provide for 
bringing peoples of countries nearer 
togstlier snd for the dissemiaation 
of a common faitelHgenee among 
them. The countries to the south of 
us have already felt the quickening 
touch of railroad buildinj? and the 
stimulus which comes from the con- 
struction of public and private worics 
on a large sesle. All thsss most liave 
a coBstasUy InefeariBf sllasli BOt 
merely on the increase of wealth but 
for more orderly and perfect admin- 
lilialiiML 

OUW ATTITUDE TOWARD SOUTH AMERICA " 

With the opening of the Canal it is 
especially appropriate that we should 
give earnest heed to our relations 
with the so-called Latin-Americans, 
not merely those of trsde hat of the 
higher raktiotts of comllr and good 
will. The first consideration is the 
relation of a stronger, more populous 
countnr' like our own with countries of 
less population and inferior militar>' 
and naval strength. On this subject 
there can be no better policy adopted 
than that told down by ^e senior 
Senator of this great state, in his 
address delivered at Rio. Mr. Root 
said: 

Wo wish for no victories but those of 
peace; for no territory except our own: 
for no sovereignty except the sover- 
eignty over our.'^ulves. We de«ra the in- 
dependence and equal rights of the 
smallest and weakest member of the 
family of nations entitled to as much 
raapeet ss those of the greatest saaviiab 
and we deem the observance of that re- 
spect the chief guaranty of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. 
We neither claim nor desire any rights, 
or privileges, or powers that we do oet 
freely concede to every American r»> 
public. 

It must be realised that thess 
Li^-Amerlean states sre of a dlf- 

ferent racial stock and are also ver>' 
much .".fleeted by the intermingling 
'if races and by different ideals and 
traditions, it will be conceded by our 
neighbors Alt aofc aU of them have 
made the bbbo progrsaa la popular 
government which we have made. 
The one great test of orderly and 
successful popular government is the 
readiness with which the minority 
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•nbmiU to the rule of the majority. Un- 
fortniiatdy this has not always been the 
CM* In the South American repablics. It 
■Andi ffronnd for njoidiiff that decade 
•Her dwada tUa diapotilion which 
nnlsH fw tuMmt wd diwirder ia 
diminUfalnc, aad tlM BdrmntsfM of com* 
and anfted aelien «r tiia badr poHtie 
•re more and more raeogalndi 

It is not for w to look «Ml diapar- 
airement upon theia oondltioas which 
have prevailed. Chir whole policy should 
be one of friendship and aid, and every 
endeavor should be exerted to under- 
■tand the different ronditinn-- iitui ideals 
which have prevailed in South America. 
Thori- should he an absolute absence of 
that pridi' (if opinion which leads to the 
belief that no othor people is fo capable 
of sclf-trnvi'mmcnt as wp. In our atti- 
tudf to smaller utif>iis tt'.ori_' Khoiilii In- 
an entire absenrp nf al! supercilious- 
ness. Any nation wliicli a ^umes proper 
relations or friendliness with othera 
must first of all realize that, while there 
may be uniform standards of honor and 
of fair dealinir to be observed by every 
eooatsy, there is no nnifom staadaid 
for f«m* or method* of tOTanmwiil or 
for personal qualities. 

THE MORAL ETTECT OF THE CANAL 

One result of the openinp of the Pan- 
ama Canal must necessarily be a stim- 
ulus to the cause of popular srovem- 
ment and of peace. These beneficent re- 
sults have always been promoted by 
discoveries and achievements in science 
and the more freneral diffusion of 
kri<i'.vk'd;,-p. It was not by a mere c-riin- 
cidence that the reigrj of Queen Eliza- 
beth could boast of a Shalcespeare, a 
Sidney, a Spenser and a Marlowe, that 
the next witnessed the discoveries of 
Lord Bacon irivinc scientific knowledge 
practical application, and the third 
chronldaa the fact that tho King lost 
Ut hoad baeaiM of Ma atUtmy and 



It la again not a oafaddtaoa tint af- 
ter tte development of Um 
and llie great prognaa onda in 

and raBwaf* f oOowInt ika dofwnfkB of 

Napoleon in 1815, the nations of Europe 
sougrht to maintain an era of peace in 
which there was the most rapid prog- 
ress in all that ministers to the material 
benefit of nan and to a bnadar out- 
look. 

Similar results must follow the open- 
injf of the Panama Canal. Closer com- 
munication with the outside world stim- 
ulates commerce and portrays in rlear- 
er light the greater bcne'i- nf nn t>ra 
of commerce and indu.strialism as com- 
pared with war. Altho as an agency of 
transportation the Panama Canal may 
prove disappointing, it will neverthe- 
laaa awaken the imagination. A great 
ewnt wideh appeals to the whole world 
aiaOaaa • apMt of enterprise which is 
alwaft aJ^ae U v e in bringing beneficent 
results. Thus the affect of tiie Canal 
will be largely a mental or • moral one. 
The diminished diatanooa nuqr ba Ian 
advantageous than waa a n ppoaad, the 
diraet boBoflt to eoBUMMa najr ha laaa 
antktpata^ tat ao nuignifl- 
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\■•^u\.\. «V cwo«r»— ootiitn^ lO tfjll 

!..('. 

30 D»yeTriel— Ceah or Cr^it 

pri^c. Ffr.K*-! l-.' '. - • ■ 

|laocebeaiuiel)r ■atiateciory. 



New Urle<n«. 

"Cm Ira U\V 
p»«afk" T.W.I 

iiM,auNMkMi. 



>R««lM«d ke Wm 

nri'lf 40 p«rf c*«l.*' 

(K>n. Cona. 

"M y<k Bore * i ■ 
on o mica I than »t<v 
■--rhf-r ol arvrrat 1 h»i» 



el Ibe pcf fUy ow* m>- 
elk«r Mike el mn%*. 
««c." W. M. miike. 
rediKik. Kr. 

••Ae Ice nvet. a 

« l>r .|lh t^rw-t.rr ill 
xa» I mill ' I'r S 

"F.co»e-n*KaI ill 
tif :Le : fciij fr^v-t-- 
in 1-cft BBAitact ani i' o 
I Lc.l te It. ' l>f K 
f . seark woatkcr, 
kvaaaian. IIU. 

r'..';FreeBcek 



[—.1 I'.f ». r«irti«r- 

r.'-ri|f*r w. iniul 

i r, J— >v.» fn d.' • n 

»UM a Ull*. 



Neurasthenia 

Or Neryous Elxhaustion 

What is Neurasthenia? One of the 
frreatest livinjf physicians — Dr. John 
IIar\'ey Kello^tr — say?? "Neurasthenia ia 
a symptom — not a uis^u-t" and that it 
is ffuo lar^rely to habits which may be 
c'orrt-L-tLMl Ijy ^ivtnf BttJIIltltHI te OKIMB 
of the ailment. 

In bis new book— ■nJwrthtttU^— Dr. K«l- 

loKw irivee reeulta of hb experience with thoia* 
^41 rnl» of rrt**'« t rent cd during \\w rvc^ r t y f i > rt y 
ycara hi« bf«'n ^'lJp*^ln^*•rnif nt of 'Mt ifrral 
Ilaltlc CrM-k Seniturium. Dr. Kd'otrE * tM.._.k U 
not dry »nd twhnicjil. On the conirurj., in 
Intciw-rly Intrrf^tinK and rnAlly und« i-ti i<l If 
sniu "('iftfr frrim n<'rviiu«trii>t'» — v'xhsii.tT'i lun ~.ifi?p- 
U'»sri''r'. — <ir II nv ' tf hi- r form nf Nru rii.-«th*"iiia, 
Ki''. ti i\ h.-.(,V; iinri ;.fi..jy it. It »h:iw* you thr wny 
I'tjt— Uftrhiji h.itf. to obtain rrliif from the 

dr»'ud fHntrs nf n. t \<i'.i>in«^. 

l'5i> XiRKi^. |<ri nl tnl with plain tyr^ on fintt 
book pai-er. S^-vituI full pntre illuntrntion*. dtefl 
tabli-a »nd vnluuhUt inntrijciiona a* to ^xorcii**, 
ri!l*x«t»on. r<^»i urd ftU#*p. Th** r*iru!»r priee 
li 8:!.00 but, to |r1v« the work widcBpre«d di»* 
trIlMitioR. Dr. KeTk>irK hu permitted an wUtkm 
in Ubrmry paper eorein to mII at o»br9l> 8Mii 
your ordi^ and remittance today. You take m 
risk eendinv meaey beeauec. If jrou are not 
Knturicd with the book, it may be returned foe 
prompt refund. Order at onee and set rsHrf 
from nerve siilTerinv. A ddr ee e — 

GOOD HEALTH PUHJaHMG Oa 
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e«nt ft trinmph of modem enterprise 
will give, especially to the countries im- 
mediately affected and in a less de^ee 
to the whole world, a new conception of 
man's control over nature and of the 
promise afforded by the profrressive era. 

In every country of considerable ex- 
tent differences of temperament and of 
interest have tended to create factional 
differences between the northland and 
the southland. This is inevitable, be- 
cause physical causes must have their 
influence. It may be confidently antici- 
pated that in the Iarg:er scale of rela- 
tions between North America and 
South America, the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal virill not only afford closer 
communication, increase commerce, a 
stimulus to the industrial life of all the 
countries affected, but also the removal 
of asperities and misunderstandingrs 
and a better day of good will and more 
perfect harmony. 

Washington, D. C. 



RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is ^5736.12. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions hitherto unreported: 

Mrs. SuMD H. Bartlett, KingBton, MasR., 
92: Mri!, J. W. Baumicurdnpr, Phoenix, 
Arts., $5: Ella Cook. PitUib«ir»h, Pa., $2; 
Friend, |2; Lucy Miltou Oil«i. Wcstmin 
•t«r, Mam., $2; N. Holm«r, M«i>«, Arix., 
t5; MtH. Flora Paine Hopr, HnrtfoM. 
Coon., $~ ; Mrs. (>. Jaec«r and Wm. H. 
Powem, South Dakota. IS; Tjrper Kijro- 
horo, 8rheD«-tady. N. Y„ fT.l'O : W. K. 
LanifaD. Lincoln, 111.. $2: Daniel Mc- 
Oowan. SteubpDville, Ohio. $20 ; Robinion 
Newcomb, CleTcland. Ohio, $5; "No 
Name." $4: F. A. Paddock. Rochenter, N. 
T.. «2; H. P, PoweU. Towanda. Pa.. 
John Serier Chapter. JoIidikid City. Tenn.. 
f8.05; T. Gn>w Taylor. Philadelphia. Pa, 
K: Eleanor Wesner, Zion CUy', III.. K: 
Mrs. C. T. Wllllnm*, Falconer, III., 9S; 
The Women's Club, North MaDohentcr, 
iDd.. $5. 

Mildred Bradford. Waverly. lU.. |2; J. 
Peetry Clark. I>ondon, Ohio, $2; J. B. 
Dobie. Theaiialon. OnU $2 : Mra. R. El»- 
bergw. New York. N. T.. |25 : W. G. Gor- 
don, Fort Collina, Col., it , H. A. Gould- 
Isf , Lusemc. Iowa, $1 : Mian J. Hicks. 
Cheatnut Hill, Pa., $2; Helen T/OUKhrldce, 
Liocola, Neb., $2: Charles O. Nfwton. 
Homer, N. T.. 9S : Howard Otiterhoud, New 
York, N. Y„ »2: Mrs. J. N. Peter*. Tutan, 
Neb., 92 ; Henry J. F. Reuwdng, Nazareth, 
Pa., $2; George R. Shane. Canton. Ohio, 
$2; H. W. Stewart. RlggaTrille. III.. |5; 
nfr. and Mm. Samuel SimpRon. Tolland. 
Conn.. 110: J. A. Wickman. Morrill, Neb., 
$5: Mra. Eugene C. Worden, New York. 
N. Y., f2; J. 8. WUcox, Madiaon. Ohio, 
|2; A Friend, Whitewater. Wis.. $2. 



"Ah worked In tb' Patent Offloe once." 
said the Slave, "an Ah tell you It was a 
sad Job." 

"Why was It sad?" aaked Lampy, be- 
tween sips. 

'"Canse." said Inkey, getting ready to 
dodge, "th' patents were alwaya expiring!" 
— HarFord Lampoon. 

Zealous Sentry — Afraid I can't let you 
go by without the password, air. 

Irat* Officer — But, confound you I T tell 
you I have forgotten it. You know me well 
enough. I'm Major Jonea. 

Sentry — Can't help it. air ; mnst have the 
paaaword. 

Voice from the guard-lent — Ob, don't 
stand arguing all night, Bill: ahoot 'iu. — 
To«l«r. 



* 




i\bf the nanw of a thin^ 
but the mark of a Service ' 



as the search 
goes on, the light 
gets Cheaper and Better 

Alrra<lv von have iten triumph after tri- 
uinph of this fai-rcaching MAZDA research 
— i\lAZD.'\ Lamps that rIvc Ihtre lime* the 
light of the old-Myle carbon lamps «iihout ming 
any more elcctticitv — wonderful, j;a»-(illrd lamps 
that arc itvice as rm4.'irnl ai the MAZDA Lamps 
o( a yrar or more a^o. And so as (he years pass 
by, yciu will see ntvr lamps and better lamps tome 
in~-all with that mark o< MAZDA Service etched 
upon the bulb. 

For (he miMlnn of M.'\ZDA Servire is to find the 
PF.RFKCT liehl. And studviiig, testing, txperi- 
meniinf; day after day in our Keseiirh Laboraloriea 
at Schenectady, scienlials arc srckinK new ideas 
in illumination, new material*, new methods — 
and cninntuiiiratiii); ihrm, wftrn approved, to the 
varii>t>s manufacturers who are entitled to receive 
MAZDA Service. 

1'hus the mark MAZDA etched upon a lamp is 
altvaya your assurance that back of that lamp, and 
back of its maker, whoever he is, stands this un- 
endini; Srrvire of the <!eneral Klertric Company 
— and llial the lamp so marked embodies the best 
scientific thought of the lime. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 




ELOCUTION 

Weald roa liV* to ttair ElocntioaT 

I wUi K-vo ruu LESSON.' 



^^^B 1 mUl Ki\ c r"u LESSONS t y MAO. 
jp^^^KV jind teach yuu th« art (jf Public 
'^^^^■1 Spaaldm- Dmulic RMdini and 

^^^^Bl you p.pular sod curn you money. 
^^^^L* With rr.v lessons muthers csn teju-h 
their CUIdraa to Raciia. Only lbs 
^^^^ bertlitrratiifc tatight. H you cannot 
go away to school, this I' y^"" <"TIV>"U'1"T. Send 
4 cent stsmo for Ssmpte IItu«tnt«d Racitatiaa. 

THE DELSARTE COURSE IN EXPRESSION. 
UepU 2ftU W. tinuKj BlvJ., Detroit. " 



I^Y^BOOK 



TtslK how to t'i-Jh'r iki* clkims ol 



FREE 

natter an 



nt* t«:hr»ol», 

iww mctliutl vl 



^ Bi^»T IK p > g I hmk — ralt te r—tlaw <aiw> 

— ^ ... _ _. 5(jf«^og,(|(| 

__ • itoiol* 

hotn* law in*fr»rtli.iu Trrpwwfi by 5*ol A»«»ic«"i ||fe%irt1 

HBV Mbef curtespoa-lcace kw fwe. U volun* 
LiSsTT. Wttat D^^kt. aad M Cam Dooln IvmiaWtl wiih 

rs-r-T enur«», P*-n't I .it In lnrT«*lr»S« J-el'T* U.klnf Up thm 
ttudr '-I I Sen .1 r- ^"''.->r % r , -r t--r 1-m. W. 

jlmoucjln school of COKRESPONDIINCI 
Pcyl. 25 1 2. Drotl Ar^ —d SBtt St., Cfckayt, f . A. 



"HOME-MA KINC. THE NEW PROFEaSIOrT* 

N k tO&-tM2« lOuftntH h«n<l t«t»k i (t'« rvRIL Cookerr. 4ftft. 

t-^jiltVi, chilrtrrn; huinr-«ci..lv i'^'n*/i/a^ .Vwmrr counM. For 

iMia MmI 1 Htm ErMiain. S» Vol «M SL Onn ■. 



SHORT. STORY WRITING 

A coarM of toety I»m<:«i* in th« ha^^rr 
torn, mJ wriiintt of tho wiiari im*«^ taiiehi by »r, 

tfO-fNlf* MlOMffMyVw. PlMM MtJrwm 

TVM NOMB raBBtntntrrrnn m nool 



CALtFOKNlA, L<MAnc«let. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

.<K fr^ Sr,rtti. TlirM ycart Icarttlat Pwt f ^o* MTAMif rjr> 
" in c •llKi«*U'» t>r4iM l>t: ^"-H Mf<lt<-4:. Surffx^. MKetmlty, 
I V* »nil I'M |>rpMin>»:s. |L-«r«tr<l e«<iktrt Ir**. Wnt* Mad- 
tol t 'iraclur. AIm a tew ruuaf tucsi mIiujUciI to a itra yaMi^ 



l^HY IMPERIL HEALTH »' (mt* .nrf clHi br c»ft- 
«t(K>iui< to icTCfr wciihcr. wbca t: 

ROLLINS 

FUrida'i Oldeet Collaae At Wlnlar Paeh 

thr? caa live oul at doorl. and Iktvr Iwtl |-llroctle^ *nd cart* 
»t let* ra.t at lioanr ' Cnllrcc A.-aJrmr. Iblii.tr. Ir. 

rr«lfio^.. Art. Bulinril — trn-i,. ; .1*. (.naU- e, JFiti- j*i?m. 

i;lilf<k>. Pifi.W.F. RLACKilAN.Ph r>.tl, n.(<J»r|. 
lin. Vila. CcMndl. Itilln), Rrirr to lafta M,TMtik 
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-SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 



The German Emperar 

As Slwfm in His PdbBe UltMWioM 
Qsr Cbrntiaii Ganis 

(Priaeetoo Univwrily) 
An illuminating compilation of the speeches, proclamations, etc., of 
Eaqieror WQfiain II, whkh gives the fairest presentatioin of tiiis much 
disputed character. - $1.25 net; postage extra. 



Otmy Gmim VilU 



in GERMANY EMBATTLED states 
Germany's case witii extreme fairness be- 
fore jKiinting out why it is that American 
traditions and institutions make it impos- 
siUe for most Americans to take her side 
in the war. 

fixx> net; postage extra. 



TLaaJam RaAC«V#1| AMMRICA AND THE WORLD 
1 IWniWC gVWP^CTCW y^y^j^ . ..^^ important ksaon 

for the United States to k.irn from the 
present war is the vital need tivat it shall 
at once take steps to pr^re." 

75 cents net; postage extra. 



Hm Cabol Ldjt 



in THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CON- 
STITUTION gives a logical defense of 
the CoOStitUtiun n^ins^t its present-day 
critics, and treats of such prol)lcffls as the 
referendnm, initial and recaB of judges 
with reroarkahle deamess and forceful 
aigument. 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 



Franrie VintAn HrPPlIP ^Hf- PKI SFNT MILITARY SYS- 
f'^M'qS ^'^^^"^ TEM LN THE UMTI- D STATES eive. 



a sane, dear statement of our unprepared- 
ness and of the best mediods of meeting it. 
75 cents net; postage extra. 



Playi by Leonid Andreyeff 

Tba BUck Mukm 
Tka Uisaf Mm 
IUSMm WoM 

In Oaa Voliaiii« 

Translated with the author's au- 
thorisation, with ail h itr o duc tion 

by F. N. Scott and C. E. Nfeader. 
$1.50 net ; postapc extra 



Footings for Faith 
By WiUiam Pienon MenriU 

ram 



Aims to dear op confusion and 

doubt in the minds especially of 
the younjjer people of today. 



rm -let 



^t:i''e 



■Nfra, 



CHARLES SCRIBNER^S SONS 



February 15, 1915 



ne New 
Books 



BILLY SUNDAY'S SECRET 

The .storj' of the early life of Billy 
Sunday furnishes some explanation of 
the counw of his recent career and of 
his luitunial power and suecess as a 
traveling evangelist. Bom in the Civil 
War period after his father had gon* 
to the front never to return, Sunday in- 
herited the traditions and experienced 
the liinitations impooed by war's vieis- 
sitadas nd the Ltrug^es of the neon- 
stroetfaw period. Sis iaa ihyrieal aad 
mental SBdSwanati^ aahfeslad to the 
peesiliar and abaoinal wmMhig tsma 
of his «B«li«nBgwnt have prodveed a 
stattttay coaspocnd of ontiriiig energy, 
dstanamation to stieeMd, TsnatiliQ', 
resoareefUlness, and a passion for dai»- 
Ination, all limited by a narrow yidon 
of truth, bli^htinfr prejudices, and nar- 
row .sympathiea, and all made doubly 
effective, or danperuu.s, by p.n i titli isi- 
ajitic devotion to whatever he has un- 
dertaken. Like other men of hi.^ time 
Sunday has made quick and visible siuc- 
cess the touchstone of truth and eter- 
nal value, and has little or no patience 
with methods and theories outside hi.s 
own limited ranfre of comprehen,sion 
and experience. 

Or. William T. Klli.s, his latest hiop- 
rapher, i^ riisimsud to a>:ti/L- with this 
standard of worth in estimating Billy 
Sunday, fhr Man and His Message. He 
seeks to excuse the evangelist's use of 
violent, slangy r.nd coarse langtiatre m 
the ground that this "popular way" of 
putting things sukm a new and strong 
impression upon ears "dulled by tha 
'shop talk' of the pulpit." He even aa> 
serta that today "nobody eaves for the 
langnaga of Caaaai^ fal which many 
ininislan» witt i w w n ea in the dead 
past, hav* Mad to enanatiw Hm Uvbig 
tratha of the Goapd, as if ~ 
nnanmios.'* It Is 
for a OMM 
know each a slatomwit to bs ahsaid, 
misleading and somewhat irreverent If 
the Biblical language with all its purity 
and perfection of style and sabstance is 
no longer fit for the expression of vital, 
relijfious truths, it is certain that the 
sober intelli^reme of this ajre will re- 
ject the attempt.'i of Dr. KIli,s or "Rilly" 
Sunday, or any one else, to revitalize 
outworn do^tnas, especially such as that 
of verbal inspiration, by clothing them 
in the terms of vulgarity, and denounc- 
itip those who are unable to accept them 
in their new liiess. l"ortuiiatuly for re- 
litrion, there are not a few who still be- 
lieve the noble Ian>rua>re and spiritual 
messages of Isaiah, Paul and Jesus have 
sufficient vitality to meet the religious 
needs of tba world. Dr. EUis' book 
is made ap larsaly of Billyh 



Is imiwasihls to bsUavs 
tittt the aatiMT doaa not 
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and saying, illustrated by sketches and 
photog:raph!« fully in Imjilng; with tin 
spirit of the text. 

Sunday's purpose is no doubt hij^h 
and his sincerity is unimpeachable. 
Much of his work has yalue for the in- 
dividual and society. But judg«d from 
this volume, his methods are offensive 
to many Christian ideals, and the re- 
tnlta most be in multitudes of cases de- 
to religion and destroctiva of 



BiBv S»)u!av. 'he Man Btl 
Mi.^.!-,,-. l.v Wiriiim T. ElUii. LLJ>. 
Phil>d*lphU: Th« John C. WioMwi 



YALE, MOTHER OF MEN 

A monument to Yale's service to 
America and the world i.s Anson Phelps 
Stokat' UemoriaU of EmineHt YaU 
Mtm, a btographieal study of student 
life and university influences durinir 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. In two large noble volumes, these 
memoriab embrace sketefaee of seventy- 
aim alanni of laiia wiaflBea aod many 
l iMs r JaltaetfeB. N» llviaff fndoate 
la conaMand. Mr. Stobaa fa not enly 
1iiiaCtaplMr» bat eanuaaiilBlDr and plill> 
aaoVlMr. Ba piaeedM Ua Uacnvlika 
by a Uaaialy and ilhnniBatin^ intro- 
dactlaa and follows H with three chap- 
lam in which he declares that study, 
valigllNll, faupiring teachers and the as- 
Bociation with classmates are the "his- 
torical factors of influence at Vale," 
that dPTOocracy, faith, conservatism and 
I'fiiislruclivu ability are the "common 
churacli^ristics of most eminent Yale 
men" and that the historic universities 
have a special privilege of servinjr as 
"channels of transmission for what is 
noblest in the life of the nation." One 
miifht easily question whether these in- 
clude the chief essentials of an academic 
ideal. But one cannot doubt that the 
Yale spirit has had a fine influence on 
the country and has been excelled by 
that of no other American institution 
of higher learning. Mr. Stokes has made 
a distinct contribution to American 
biography and has set an f^mph that 
should be followed by mbm davoted 
alumnus iB vmtf Malorle itnlvanity of 



JIMHsHm of Kniinf-nt Yule Hen. by 
gjaa HMlim Stoka. New Havni : 



THI VULUlO BLAITD 

Four bonwback jniirtiejrs hsT* riven W. 
8. C. KuKMrll kniiwlcilK<- iiml love for Ii-r- 
land, the tiuy tnuntry wIhum- Kulfur b«lt<. 
volcanoes sod iitFamiuK nvringn make it 



a land stiU in the ma 

of tne Norsemen 



too, ars Urina ezainpleH „. „„™.„ 

•<f wine nnil Iritend. On thi-lr ilistunt ncTf< 
IIk'V liiivi- k.-jii their aiirii'nr t..i;);iii' iiu- 
ultenHl ami with it the virues ot their an- 



ntOH OXAaiTT TO lOCUX. SEBVICE 

Ib this stoiT of the forty-three years of 
mm Charitir Organisation Sodety. Helen 
Boeanqnet Imds need to touch on almnst 
every form of finrini S,r<i.r in London 
anil :ilrn .~t ail |iliiu~ iiu'l •■\|wriment8 
tor the iM'ttfriucot of couditionx that have 
Jjea runsidercd. ia Jka last half century. 
Dttrinr that perM Oe slm of phUanthropIc 
work bRK >H-e»tne more dsflnite while its 
Mxpe haH broii(lene<l. and SIKie^ has 

had a (reat share In the cbaafs that looks 
lo pOTMBsat betterment e< oniattOBs tattn 



New England Mutual 

Life Insurance G>mpany 

67 Milk Street, Borion, M>imhuicilti 

ALFRED D. FOATER. Ptaidert 

Seventy-first Aimuai Statement 

St. 1914, at iied hf the MsimfcaiiHi hunraace I>e|wrtiB<Di 



leVdeis 



Bond* tiid Stodis.;^.., ...... »j»,ft>j,40t,«o 

Krai tstalr: Hom« (MM 

inKS 

Other RmI R««le. . 
l-cMin on FirM Horl| 
I^>*n( on ColUterat 

Lmiu on Policies and rusiliisi 

Notes 

Inlcrat aa4 MMit me SM ae> 

^?« gJ. ...... J.. 

CSA in Baafei. i,i44.77Ms 



LIABILITIES 

ReserTc at MuHchuxclu Stand- 

ar<I }<i.SoS,J77.7l 

Death and Kiulowincnt Claiait 
Reported and Awsitinf Proof* 



Keported and Awaitinc Proof* 
Reicrve for Untniorted Death 

Cteimt V. 

Bcicnre (or Eqnalintion of U or- 

tslitf and Dcjirccialion of 



PnbIiibs and Inlsral ptid In 



Inannuwe TiXM, psjrsble in 

SttTptas Accrued 
DiMribntiaa of Svrphw AffOf 
tiMMd Dec. ji, 1914. pajFaUe 
m *»<a 



$70, 1 «] ,01 1 



aVtSN-M 

300,000.00 

isa.0M.j9 
4M47S.I7 

1,970,000.00 

|;ebt«3.«iuvs 



IncTcaac in Premium 
IncreaM in Croi'i In< 
IncroM in Aucti 



inRwse ni samvKe n roi 




EDWARD W, AI I.FV. G«fr.I A-Mt. . 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN. G«.M.TAi*|. 
PARKER a HiNKLEY - ' * 



220 Bio.<lw>r. N«w Yo<k Ciir 
l4l_BroMiwmi. N«w.Ya<k.(^ 




COMPANV 



JAKOABX tat. 



or some. 



nr LOAirs on novne a MoaioAoxs 
(U.4'T of which ii fiiiaiaalasa as r 

LOAMS TO FOLICY-HOUiiniltl".* 

OTBEK ASSETS 

TOTAL ASSETS 



.*M.miiK 



,0(10 00 
,StM,31j.M 



uaaol 



Ma vauazonLSEss. i>u. 



BESEHVT FUND . 

IVE FOR DEFERRED DIVIDENDS, 

aaSEUVi; FOR OTHER T.IABtl tTIES. . 

RE8£RVE FUND OH BUKPLUS Sl.itl,MI.M 

iMsuKAHtn aaooas 

mtraAirtx oi roaox deccmbeb tut. ui4. 911e4is.as.so 

oan nr ivsuxAirfx la roaox «t.isi.sis.ss 

ean nr aasxxa n.M>.s«s.is 

JSS?'!*??* f?.4™ "o*' arh*'^'*" 

orricERs 

WILLIAM A. MAIt.SllAlJj. Vlee-PKCtdMrt 

ANTON A. It\%TV. VIr.- r'n-.ld. iit niANK W. CIUPIN. M<-<]lc*l PIrfrtor 

tri.l.l.f \V. CI MiniN. \|,'. I't.i. ft s.'.-j-. I'KKItKKICK f. IIII.I.IAJII). <»iibi..r 

WM. S. OAVLiOUL). AulMant Secretary IImWaIID VAS SINDBHKK, Cooaa*! 

c iir.xTEB r. a WBimaK, Aasb Mad. DIE. 

W. MDItKAY. .'^'■r- ri»i.<iidaat «f Jatets 
DiaECToas 



TbiM. n. VeMSS 
J. Warrvn OCMH 
GnifCe B. Ida 

Wm. A. Naah 



Em« IV. i;uil«ln 
Will. M. .M, J,,rtn 
Martin Jooat 

JoilB S. rmtlllRSlMB 

a Lo nrand Berra 



r< urtlandt I*, I)lXi-»n 
.Sill A- Uavra 
rrnncla l« aim! 
HnHrrt a. WoodwafS 
WlUlan A. HanlwU 



Wm 1. Jr 
KulurU M. II - 
WIIIUU t. MaUi<-»ja 
WalUco IL Hoir« 
Boberl L. ~ 



MANUSCRIPT 

F MMr for CLOTH B'lUND BOOK ittae; uny 

»n,l comidered WlTllOtJT cbnrge. Pubii?nca 
under 010 imtftnt aiid inan:i|[etnent, A-i style, 
if ac ws l s A Caar rr.iiit be forwarded COM- 
PLETE ts wamat cwnioatioa. Bsalnugh Pub. 
Cob. Int., BoMM. MssiL 




TTOUR IDEAS 

Sft.OOO offpr***! for crfaln 
ntlouK. liu»li"Uun t<it>t>i»in 
i'ntenl" »ijd"Whnt to Iineut" 
lit In f. 8«nd muKh akcu-b l ir lt«i 
i».rl n» t.« |iot«ntabllltr. I'nI. -it" 
T -.1 f, r luiL- at our eivxnw 111 Muo- 

tir Inn r^" J >lirTjftl«. 

CHMIIHXEACliNililfE, PatartMtys 
m^mwm^m^^j^ ----- 
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I N F O R M A T I O N ! 



The IndcjM'ndfDt invitm ioquirici! frimi itn rcmlj-rs. and nil! rlarlly auawer 
all quvxtiouH jfcrtiiitiiiiK l<i triivt-l for iilciiHuri', hi'iiltli <>r biif<in<*KK: tli<> 
best hotj'N. ljir»c iin<i i<cimll : thf Ix-nt rmiti-K »i> rrm-h tiM-ni, aii'l tin- (mwI ; 
tricw bv luiirl iiikI ni-ii : toiir« diiniostir nrul furpiftii. This I >i-|iiir(ttii-tit 
ix iiti.l.T the huperriHion of the HKHTHA Kl'FFNKR HOTKI. 
BL'KKAl', widely and (avorably known bcrnus*' of tbp p<>rHODal knowl- 
edge iHissessed bv its mauaRcmrnt rt-jtanlinR hotels everywhere. iKfieeH at 
Hotel MrAliiin, Broadway and .'{|th slrpnt. New York, and Hotel Stewart. 
San rranciscii. CaJ.. where [MTnioniil liMHiiry may be niade. Addrexs 
inquiries by mail to INFOnMATION, The Indepijiidpiit, N..w York. 



BERMUB 

^ his beautifully Illustrated 

cJelu >c(^ .Soux^<S'fn}f Edition 

/^Official Tourist Guide Book 



ide 

tssited by a Department ol the Bermuda Government. 
coTuisting of 64 pages and contamirKj a magnilicenl col- 
lection of nearly 200 photograph* of Bermuda scenes, 
tports and recreations, illustrations of the prominent hotels 
together with rates aitd accent mod at tons and a complete 
map of the islands of Bermuda, will be sent 



BERMUDA i* only Iwo days' sailing from New York by way d 
magnificent ocean steamers, 
xwo Salllnea Weekly — Wednesdays and Saiurdaya 

Fer FREE COPYfi i illicial T'.-.iri^t tnn.Ic !!odIc an.l further jKirticubrR on Rrrmu.U j.lHrcss 

Bermuda Govemment Agent, iTALLX'-^.^^^^y 



THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 1^^^ 



AmvricAn **Cure'* for 
nl of H«art DUa**e 




The GLEN SPRINGS ^ 



A Minaral Sprinct Heslth R«M>rl and 
Ha<*l Opan All Th« Y««r. FUe 
'inutM* Walk From Watkin* CUn. 



\ti.lv, 
•i'T I'K' 



„1 R.,.i,U r:i.li .'V 



l,.I.VJ-,n Ihr I.^Li i jii-l llir tl.i.|. .t: A 'n^ 'i^s^in.l Mill- i-f 

• .r I.. Ur Krtmn Arl'.-i ' il-'ic, ll tii f. Firliil.it. M.i'ic, l>.inL'itiK 
'i U * ' tiTTic, Tcl•n'^ I'ni'tr*. V.*rrir-i? lircni^. 

■f ji^'-n uadf * ISf d»rrrl"tn n* plivtictiiii. fitmi>l*1r Hrilr<tth#i»i>eutic MrtSKniril mrA 
UltfCiricjl touiPT!''"'. ISr i-rjtmri't ii\ ^r»^I Ji>r»ir. r'ir:iili«li^iii. fPlI- 'It**^!'**. n**r«- 

ii, . r r ••h' ,|iK<iiit« ddnrdrr*. *nr-M«. pf.f Asir.tnt*. diivi^r^ rrf (br t ri«ouj s>sicni, liwrr 

an J *t fn*--. . -at , «d.»tit« c . yr >wr in th < .n.itiirv at t-.I'<l>e. 

/ ... ,h rr i^fii- <.„rl.-.;'' ,;l,l,,„- WM E I.Kfl ! NC W 1- 1 .1 . . Prrtiiirnt. W.llitni. N. Y.. o« Stnrca Ukt 



THE BATHS 



HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C 

Opan all lha r«M. ideal clicnale. Private Park lUO acra*. 

Wrile far hanklet. H, W. FOSS. Manoiiar 



^•A rorlun*.- to ttn: Inveiiloi 

.t ■.<. ■ , ■■ - .1 iK I. 

»- r , . .1^.- VI.- •• ..■ 

R fl * A B. Liicuy. iHii t : . ■WiiKliiiiKlun, T> C. 



BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 

JNO, W1LJ.IAMS. Int., tl...nii.. Faaniirr, Biu W. 
9Ttli St.. M. T. Writ* far lllnatralrd booklet. PrM. 



SPEAKERS 



ti^''i^i in T>rtri#ir. 
inir kxlures, onilion*, 
*-"!i>», tJi-Vt.nli'rt, r!uh 
li.ipi I-., >uci-ii>l nrti- 
tl. •. 1 ■ . . 1 ■. I. . 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 

80<5 FiflK A.eiiue New Ynrli 



cr tlinn to trmiiorary relief. The book has 
Mjierial value fur tho American worker 
iiinrp the iiritlileiiix iire much the fiame on 
both sided the wnter, wbilo metboda are 
sujtirestively diETereut. 

E. P. DutloB. U. 

TRZ 8ECHET OF THZ HIT Y 

Kitty t'rnvi'ii and Ned Penfield saw thu 
glow in the nky which rises from this 
metro|Hilis. Hoth went to the city ; botli 
found tht'ir way t4) the office of the Itaili/ 
Mrgaphonr iiiid to llie reatlesa work of thi» 
rciMirter. What they — or rather Kilty 
Craven -di.scovered iK'yond nnd Ix-neatb the 
life pietured in the Suudiiy »u|>plementa ia 
what Kympnthetic iK-oplc find everywhere. 
Id villnKe and city alike. For life elsewhere 
— even in the way two perxonn love — is the 
««inr' uf> the life of the true city as that 
is deKi-rllK-d in The (freat lliraac, by James 
1.. l-ord. 

Harpera. tl.SS, 

aOLLANS-a KtlSICAt ESSAT8 

KKsnyo and critic-iNm by Romain Hol- 
land, who wan u luuitieal critic of renown 
before he won international fame as the 
author of that grealext of muncai noveht. 
Jran Chrialophe. are now made neceasible 
t«i Knftlish renders by Mary Blnlklock'a 
trnn.Hlntion of n K^oiip of Ihi'ni under the 
title of jl/u«iri'jn« of Todiip. The original 
verxion of the Ixiok wan publisbed in Paris 
in 1>fl)S, but the author htic made Bome re- 
visions iiiid adrlitions fi>r thiit ICngiish «!<li- 
tion, bringing it down to date. i<o that it 
now eovera with some degree of pomplete- 
nesa the modern development of uu»ic in* 
Frnuev. 

Henry Holt. tL25. 

HIOH-UORTS OF LPITRASY OEimrB 

Not every one will usrev with the cholc* 
of the twi'iity grenti-Ht Kngliath writern 
whioh l•^of^1«^«>r K<lwin WnttB (^'buhb of 
< itiio fiiiversity has made in his Matlert 
of 1-Jiiiili.th Literature. Of theso twenty, 
from t'huurer to Itrowniug. he givea a 
pleasnnt. brief biography, and a literary e?i- 
tlin.'ite of value more for itn succinct parii- 
phrnying of all that is generally aecev)!!-"! 
than for any originality or research. The 
viilume serves excellently to give student or 
general reader a glim|>sc of the "high- 
lights" of literary hiKlory, and contain* a 
valuable scKfteHl bibliography of periodical 
literature. 

McCliu-K- 11.60. 

EUQEXI8TIC aENTniENTALISIl 

Following u|>on the .Veir Tract* for Ike 
Timef insuol bv the same publishers <i«e« 
The Independent, August S, 11H2. p. 3'J6). 
/Vin< i/>/<M iif Kufifnii t. by Blanche iMinieg, 
is deeideilly disap|>uintiDg. It dealit very 
largely with i'X:ilfe<i Hentiments in regard 
to the responsibilities of parenthood, and 
Ko far the wrk is well done. But when it 
ri>n>es to s|M-ak of principles of heredity the 
author shows that she has read authorita- 
tive Imoks im the subject — for she refers to 
I hem -but has selectMi the iiietUeval super- 
sliiiohs on pren:iliil induciioe and maternal 
inipre.sHiouK as the tn-tter part of wisdom. 

Mnffat. Yard. 76 cents. 

WANTED— E7£B TO BEE 

Another siiKgeslive and practical essay 

I fomes from J. C. Panii. In American Art. 

i lloir It r'lin lie .l/'I</c to FlouriMh, he u»*>« 
art 111 the Imiad H-iii«e of the creation of 
iii-iiiitj iindir any fiu'in. "Art has nlwiivs 
Ili<uri<hei| whcri- ii bus been nskwl to flour- 
i-h." he mvs, and f"r the training of the 

I: Iful beHiity-loving public he gives the 

wi-j- udvice, "Study your teacups." 

Elm Tree Pras. %l. 

wnEN FLANTS IIAVX BEX 

Tie Sv^f viduiiie in the University of 
I 'iiieiii:!' Scieiiee Series is Professor John 
.\|f:le ( •..niter's The Evolutitin of Sex in 
I /V.iiif*. Thi. iiiiitlcr is highly concentrated 
j iiml ciin iheri'fore not lie recommended to 
I thi.se !i<'cI;itiB an elementary introduction 
' to the nil«je< t. Profe.wsor Coulter maintains 
I tl'e itiiKt ndviiiu ed p..sition on the subject 
] of Ihe NigiiifieHliee of w« In evolution, at 
' least to the extent of rejectinx the idea that 
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AND THE 

MIDNIGHT SUN 

Sfdml txMHtaa Iran SeiRle. Jtma li <ta "lui.le" 
•MK I* tat IMat ««kta ika Jueti CM*. 

Mir tdm ■* W* tatot OnaibMl tk« 

nit t p A. A. r nPF. i « 

Sl..Ckr«a m}*l>iluBM».S>.iilf. WjU 
WHITE PASS * YUKON ROUTE 



■ ■BUN 



A 



CAUFWIUA IMS. 

f ■■ Mv. Jm. Julr 

SKLTATOUXa 
Ml WM*ni4 BUi. WuUacta. C 



EUROPEAN TOURS FREE 

o4 nrfinixlnff tkctr own EiitopMa Tcuring Pmrtie* by wlikh the 
• r.-i' .r«r lecyw him «r h*r eninpAtte empeniet Irec. Ymi cu 
ri .jT •^cmoiM ft party wUk oiM iM^k Wenukta)! ftrrangvm'ni* 
•■4 lumlftk Boar ttuin*|rr. 



/VTVTT k \# Mart W SiHilk A>«Hca, SlMln, I lie 
I ll/rl A N RMh>. M>u. Hwall «Mt ttw 
AU-ftll miinpiBo. m« Wl pwoailari, 

OURS. 



ROITND THE WORLD TOURS 



RO 



TIM BMt 

t» savrr, iiiouk, eHiMA, 

rHrLIPPINU, JAP AM, 
AMTKAUA. MBW HA- 



WIIN«ULAa 

TAL •.!«. CO. 

PmII Information tr«m 



COWARD LINE. 24 Slate Sl.« N. Y« 

LET'S LIVE 

n THE BIG PINE WOODS 



LAKEHURST. N. J. 



I leaHi Resort and ArbMlea Inn 



mm or LONG ISLANO. 
lalkacMiiT. Rai" 



MEET ME AT THE TULLEX 

For ValM. Sorricai. HooM Cootfatto 




NEW 



HOTEL TULLER 



Crattr «/ tiufaMt M (rfJHrf C<mu Purk. 
fat* lf««AMn4 car, §tl »t al AJamt 49tma* 

ABSOLUTELY nREPROOF 

■M. Plltii* Mtk. U.n tiMl*. ILH •( Mitll 

tM •• Ml * •' 

" LH •• Mi " " 
"M«t»l«" 



IT 



Total too OmttiJt Room* 
AU AbMhrtaIr Q^«l 



!«i>x U ndTnntBifwiiis to upectra in n-produc- 
tioii. The hiriil Ktyte charaftf rintio nf the 
autlior's earlit'r writioKB rvIm a high otand- 
aid Iar tin wrim. 

The Unircnitr o( Chlcafo Preu. tl. 

KODEXir MVBIC APFKECIATIOn 

Kxi-<-|>li'>iiiil lUii'iiiR iiiusii- rriticn in h* 

ticji ill <>iut<-m|H>rury uiunie. iSucb a one U 
Lnwrence Uilman. Bis Noturt in Uutic 
iind Other Btudiea in the TtMe-Poetn/ of 
Tiuliiu trputH ill thi' firRt paper *T«nnl 
l.niiilMii|ws" aii'l "Mtii«ic and the Sea," in 
iKith of wbic-b directions be find* that the 
finest achieveDieiits are thoM of tlw mod- 
erns, D«buiui7, Vincent d'lndy, MacDowell 
nnd Ixieffler. Other piipiTN doiil with 
Strauas, (Irieg. MimtfiiK'zzi. with 'I'l^rli 
nnd tbe MuaidanB," nnd with "The i^uf»- 
don of Optta in Ensliab." Tbe whole 
ftoap ftwaa a raluable and stiaiuljitinc 
Uttia book for tanaic lovaia. 

Xoha Uai. 91M. 

TBX JOY OF EXFLOKATIOM 

Tbe lure of Ml. Sir Sandfocd. more tban 
eleven tkoatand feet abo«a the laa, led 

Rownrd Palmer, F. R. O. 8. to organise 

xeveriil expprlitions betWMB 1008 and 1012 
for th.' <x|ilnrBtloo of the Canadian S.'l- 
kirk». In MountaineertHf and KxploralioH 
in Ihf Srlkirki he ti'lls tbe ezperienres 
which led to tbe nrntiurat of Mt. Sir Snnd- 
fiwd and many leniwr |M>ak.<i. The icciil nnd 
Joy of the mountain climber rather than 
the more mfthodiral xpirit of the to|M)|rrn- 
idicr. pervade the n<nmnt of the firnt ohflrt- 
inc of a wide reaiua. tbe w-ildneas and 
naadear of wUdi b mmrad ««» ajanv 
niaatradona tram photafiapaa tahaa tf tbe 
anthor. 

THE POET OF THE rTAUAV BSTOIUTIOH 

B-wkH like thl» by Orlo Willlnnis in the 
M<Kji-ru Biography S-rien right for thf 
IKK'ket or to be read tlini at a sittiiic. tind 
their welcome ready. The life of Oiotue 
Cordueei, ficnr poet of the OaribaMian era 
the he waa, u of die qnieteat. T.4teratnre 
lecturer at tbe Daiversity of Boloirna. ttie 
erents of those farty-four .vi-iitM \\;tv \wi 
h<H<kii and hie ahrajrs crowded lectures. Uiie 
wivhea that the proee Tolume anaoiad bjr 
the poet himadf mifht be traadatM. 

HoochUn Mtflta, 11 eHtak 

THE BVmiT'a DBBIVATIDM 

Xirk farter and riKarct?* forsworn. Th* 
Advenlum of Deleclivti Hatney begin. A 
more refreshing unatart from the Kast Side 
than tliiH lad of Harrev J. tl'IIincins' new 
b<M>k, which is a norelixntion of the play 
"The Dummy," never witinfied bis longing 
f<.r thrillH uud provi-d liix capacity. Bar- 
tu-y's rieorouK initiation into the ranks of 
detective* tliru a series of mysteriea that 
lead to that final teat of SberlocUaa fcolus 
—a "hunch" of Ua own— bidiP criaa aloud 
for a laiiael. 

' — r. H-ao. 



T H OTOHT t fOB xfnmiT niranra 

Home fttneeato Vote* for Hinorr» cleverly 
entitle* Marie Withrow's siicci-^ti.int for 
viM-al aapirnntK. II't ■■■■utijil i^li M. whu h is 
divided Into three parts, jihysical litnesa, 
mental fltaeaa. and voral ntueaa, aigbt in 
turn be subdivided into gnod. bad and in- 
dUTereiit — li.>n-pvi-r the little Vio«.k is well 
worth iHTUsiiiK for thow fraciiii'iitary t\<\ 
monitiona that are horn of good -^i rivi' an<l 
ezparfanea and aiprest in ti r-r. aiiii- ronn. 

OliviT DitBOD Co. ti- 

ROW TO MAKE OASDENg 

Thi r.' aif ealore on tlie laying out 

of Kroiitiil'-. I>iit tllo^| deal with the dellghta 
of the u<iii|>alion riitlier than with itH »p|- 
ence. Thew enthuHinstir spe<'iali»t». Mi-«sr!«. 
n. R. IliHit and ('. F. Kelley. how. vi-r, 
while awaking in their readeri* a« kcvn a 
desire to plant and prune us do tl»' wtiolly 
popular writera, yet sUte fully tbe prin- 
cMea that aadailia ail boaatlful D^gn in 
L ami ee a po 0ardMitaf» and are inaiatent on 
tht nawwlty tat thdr thora tmderatandias 



NO TIME LIKE THE 
PRESENT 

TO make permanent pro- 
vision for dependents, 
securing to them a month- 
ly inooma for Ufa. 

In order to acquire tba 

protection which life in- 
surance affords, it must 
be taken when you can 
aecura it. When you be- 
come uninsurabteyov wUl 
feel the need of if— but it 
will be too late. 



Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 

PitUfield, Maaa. 




Whataarkson 

is Doing lor 
the Book Buyer 



> rt,. hMfTi** of pMipta 
* .lik of iif< - fpiw th» 
•i* f -llsiCe pro(< 



ttM (wnona «rb« bar a law *V 
pimn^t BirtkMi In vM Mraono vtia 
prfaa It ■ m i tW n e^kawtoa tho t^m- 
Ma&a «7 aUjka slaadard 
^Xhftm* b r* Ui«a BB daao Mtta- 
tleittlv artnuJ mnd houM - aliM*! 
•»*r« bMft * rm m mm, 

WMVT IW I mm a— aea 

Oil Mw -aawr art a M«*a« 
' lx>.ka In rour cnra 

' liffiiii. ra- 

...... 

Sample Prices: 

H^wcr^e a^l \^wtm^ off 

iW.rtli.K< t\t liria.Wi 
Ik.... ^^ Hon. imnvif^ il^ 

ttptaMn. atartJUnSa*. JSaaWa "* 
E> bSl'SiraftntLBh OMtaM. * «< > ,■■■■ and fM 
IN uu anea as** a«**o aj<? 



HrY« ap* t>a Iau* Kdltkaa. Mnraera h*nnti. *«0ttp\^fjw*mtm. 
IW. BM«<. IMckmtM. Tlia«ft«ia>. b- -<t '^-l ^r»a o 



Get My Big, New Catalog 



— LOT ria^ff ITtHIB w laa^ai fc- m'^ip 

w»li-h#* hi* p^BMara — mm4 

mthtt m»'. in Ammnrm. ttTwn b 

(Ma t') t-w*** v«« — btWcba 



|wna« UaAA t* kava a 



Oarid B. CUrfcao^lkalaak 

tU Oarkias tmUmt ~' 



•CANT KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT IT 

K"'S«ldlll»a»olb»r(..r mv.-.. J.-l.lcT' -"Wla«l M 



/tiler" 

iKfi al the teatlRHHilftIi 

Irofh •lelliTtilC'd hrti^^'a.vr* w : -a cui WIIUKL 

TRAY. Si*e» alrp*— i-rrji .iximiinu*. T-o *.%ai 



WHAT IS*" WILL* DO 

TIwIMr ■■■at of iteia rtamp* will hrtar ronth* P il l 

ttMHfflar l<>^k«<.ntHftl. Tlif pRirtlimi UntiiUii^nHfd 
■Wklf.paibUah'- '. 4t r.r Njttun i C^tiULI'.x tlie N,<ii.:.n \ « x*- 
par dhM t**M a^'l Ut** O'"' r,t ih« vultd BA^UtatteUa the truth 
aadMlrtlMtrvllksai>wlalt*£:d)r«af. Thit pa|ic-i Ut tbe bOl 

^RBttjuiMaiHrtatohirttlayaw. tlymiMM 

«• «IM li jnlRf M IR tto wodd. ot Cbt IM a. 
ttaia or RHMCVattla tofMt ■■■■■ Hrm wmt a pa- 
ptf la r»ur liomr wMrhlt tfnceTt. rcaatdcantevtainlnr. whoie- 



p«r wHl. t) puts «-k«}Ttht»i dcarlr. 



lariMn. ttrou wotiM apiirf i^ir a 
ht»B dcarlT. salffr. bcMr- lirrc It (t at 
last arsd o«t|r l)c to aaKiw dM ymi ntrbl bka evch a pap*r. 
M4in ^maAp m^^mmmtm%m } ^\ i I i il l i ■ Mw^taTHa 

—.A -|R||lt»F|*MKla. 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 

Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general .clas< 
securities. 

Farm Mortgages secured upon 
laiul, the prime factor of the 
country's prosperity, made in an 
old settled countrv, and by 
Ehinkera of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without tiie loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of anmlnte se- 
curity. 

Write for ^ticulars. 

WALTER L. WILttAMSON 

USBON NORTH DAKOTA 



J.itiuar;,- 1 . 1 I 3. 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

iiiitntiiMi i— >» wtn si.. m» T»k 

laram AtatuI Martati Mm< TiauMiJaUM 
tlik tad VUl Uiat PtUatt Hiltac Lew F»r- 
•kit la Esroat aa< Otinlal CamMn 

Charlrrmi tli» fltata of Vtw York ta IMS. 
wad pr>'<«liil h.r a atocli mnpaaT of a ilmlUr 
oauir. The l«lti-r compaa* wat ll«uMatH and 
part of lu capluU to tba taUM at tlOO.OiM. 
«■!» nan), with eonarat a< tka M*ckb<iMi-ra. h; 
Ibc Allaiitlr Mntttal iBMIaM* CMnpanj and 
n ialil Kitli a l.^ntia aiul IntrrMt at tk* aiplia- 
ll'Ai .tf two ji-iir». 
Purlnf Ita cileteii'* «Im> com. 

panx h«a luuiml iwttparlj 

la tlw Talw ot |ST.M(.ai8,U».O0 

Rpcrltwl pnpOiiaiiM Ikifaaa to 

tka rMtM <(... tn.szt.my oa 

FaM IMBN 4H1IK ttat prrlod 143.»30,874.ll« 
laan*d cartfiMtM ot pmBU 

to Oetirn M,M1,UA.I» 

Of wlripb thm ha»r tiKfO w __.,-__« 

drvainl ami t i— .W> 

L«i .lag ontataadlBC at t*—- „ ««, «m m 

.nt tinw e,tl«0,e80.00 

iDtrreai imM aa MlUSMtia „ ^„ — 

.iiK«mt. to »,n2n.i2n.S5 

On INc'iulirr n. tIM. ttw »»- 

ni to .viTrr. u.i ii.tM i ».j 

Tll« proata of tli» pfimpanjr n-icrt !■> Hi- a» 
anrrd mnd are dl«lil>.l minuill) uii"n ii '- \>f- 
linnlnated diirin( tli.- jrar. tb«n l.ir rr 
Ikt coat of tnaurancc. 
■Mk <lTill«lldl. cvitlftratra atr laauni 
to dItMvwta of lBtrn«t aalU erdrtvd 
MM ivdiiCBad. In aceardaaca wltk tkt «kMMr. 
A. A. BATKN, Pi»a. . ^ 

oonxKi-irH eu>imT. M» Pn«. 

WAl-TeR WOon PAR.'i'iNS. 2.1 VIc»-Ptc1l 

(•nAiti.K.1 r. r\x -A V vr^ 

.| ,v-r MS 1 1 . .vi»-JoNI«. H«r. 



$100 Certilicates 

Bcarlnn intereat al 6 par 
cent. Due two 
date and payohU on 



•I 



any Iinia ther«.tt!«-i . 
A:nt)l» accurnJ hy lilsl m -.T 1;\ i- r b 

on improvad prDt;rrlv i'..pD;.i:cJ in 
trust ior Iba pralaclton ol Carliticate 
boldera. 

An idaal „ 
or Idla funda. 

Intaraat cbacha mailed promptly 
July Itl and lanuarr lit. 

•Writr for the book 
THE CXLVFRT MORTGAGE CO. 
lots c«lv<.rt Bldi. BakfaDora, Md. , 
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BHD OF THE COTTOK POOL 

The nttt' n pf>i>l, or cotton loar, fui!<l 
of $100,000,000, has ceased to exist, be- 
cause, like the gold pool of $107,(HJ(J,nuO, 
it has not been needed. It will be re- 
called that the gold fond, made by ri 
tributions from the national banks, was 
designed to assist in the liquidation of 
our country's foreign obligations. It 
has not been required, because a grow- 
ing balance of trade in oar favor haa 
been making a natmal ■SCtlwaent of 
the difTerenees. The metm of OKpofto 
over imports has grown froin fST^OOO^ 
000 in October and $79,000,000 la K9- 
vember, to nearly |132,000/)00 In De- 
cember, the incieaao having boSB Am 
largely to shipments of sappHes to the 
belligerents. 

When the cotton fund was formed by 
the bank.'!, there wa.s threat anxiety in 
the South. The crop was the greatert 
ever harve.sted, but a large part of the 
market had been rut away. Our normal 
exports of cotton arc nearly two-tliiids 
of the crop. It V!a.=i almost impossible to 
send cotton across the Atlantic, and 
demand for it in Europe had temporar- 
ily fallen to almu.^t iiuthiripr. (^otton Ex- 
changes were closed. Prices were very 
low, and planters were embarrassed. In 
Congress there were wild propositions 
for relief legi.slation. Some asked for 
an issue of $300,000,000 in currency 
upon the security of cotton. It was 
urged that the Govonuaont should nako 
kiaas to plantsrs. In Hm Sonfh Hieie 
was a moTCauBfeifbr a eonpolsoiy *»■ 
doetioB of eoltatt aeiea^a 

But tiioro have baea only aovsn ay- 
plleatSono ftor loans fTon the fond. 
ThsoB canra fnnn Georgia, and called 
for $28,000 fan all. With the opening of 
the exchaagw, tto oetablishment of the 
Government's War Risk Bureau (for 
insurance of car;,'oe!i1 and the declara- 
tion of England and France that cot- 
ton should be rejjarded as non-contra- 
band, the condition of our cotton-trrnw- 
in(j industry rnpiiily improved. Prices 
— now a little more than 8H cents a 
pound at Now York- have shown an 
advance of about one-third from the 
lowest fipure.s. Recent exports have been 
large, ultho the tntal for the present 
cotton .season is less than two-thirds of 
the shipments made in the correspond- 
ii.L' part of the precedir.;^ sea.son. Two 
banks in Xew York will asaoms the 
$28,000 of loans. There have been ex- 
penses, which the subscribing banks 
must pay, but the attorneys employed 
will not ask for fees. If cotton should 
be declared to be contraband, or if ship- 
ments should be prevented by Getmany's 
attacks upon the ships in tte vieia- 
ity of the eoaats of Grsat Britain and 
Fzanesk the altaatfon nay efaaogs^ bttfe 
at prsssat ae loan fond le needsd. Al« 
tiu% tkara haabssn no dsaaaad tar loana 




(flio 988,000 excepted) the 

creation of the fund lUM ' 
It gave courage to tt 
tended to Watd off 
objectionable character, 

SECURITIES AND THE INDUS* 
TRIES 

On the New York Stock Ezehaacs, 
last week, where 14S58,716 shareo 
Boldt the iBariBst waa in a favoraUa 4 
dMon nnfJl FMbQft whsB a decWna ' 
cansed^Genaaiv^ 
ttoOf lelatlny to tiie eoaat waters of 
ChPSat BcftaiB and Trance. There was 
aona tar ef IntematioDal complica- 
tSons, witli expectation that our export 
trade wonid he cheeked. Rnntors of Im- 
pending reduction."! of railroad divi- 
dends affected two or throe stocks. At 
the close on Saturday, however, the net 
losses of the week were small, as a rule. 
For Steel common there was a slight 
gain, owing to a recovery of 2^4 points 
from iho lowest fitrures. An Exchange 
scat was sold for $42.0»)0, a price show- 
ing an advance of $2000 since a sale 
made a few weeks ajro. Nearly forty 
per cent of the week's business was in 
Steel, Reading, Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific shares. 

Daring the week there were signs 
of improvenent :-.> industrial and finan- 
cial eoaditions. The Pennsylvania Bail- 
rsad Company sold $49,000,000 ef 4H 
per eent bonds. For these ttiere waa a 
notable demand. SubocriptkNia were isr 
mors than Ave tiUMa tlw aawnni^ and 
after the aOotineBt the bonds wsn 
motad at 1M%. Vm asasa tima pMt 
mm has besa a good dennnid In the 
nsarket tut 



Reporto from the shipyards showed 
that the leading plants had work 
enough to keep their men busy for the 
remainder of the year. One building 

company has .irders for two years. In 
the last two months contracts for six- 
teen large ships have been placed. A 
majority of these vessels are to be oaod 
in the Sonfh Aamdsaa and Weat ladiaa 

trade. 

The pi^-iron output for JannaijT eB- 
ceeded the total for December by 86,669 
tons, and on February- 1 the daily ca- 
pacity of furnaces in blast was 5fi,270 
ti>:i-. .'ii'.ii'i- '. -IS, 850 on January 1. At 
the Homestead plant of the Steel Cor- 
poration work on full time, ibr MOO 
men, was resumed. Full tioie was or- 
dered at one of the large tin-plate fac- 
tories, which has boso ussd at only 
eighty per cent of Ito eapaetty for aosas 
Ume past Pall time waa isaaiasil la 
seven eottoo astUs at FaD " 
for these mootiia bad besa la < 
only foor daja in Um^ 

Railroad bqdw aUsd tka atod !»• 
duslij. It 
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tona of rails have been ordar«d in tlia 
laat two weeks. Thia total indndei 
$0,000 for the Erie, 27,000 for tbe 
Northwestera, and 28,000 for tfae Balti- 
more * (NOow GUI alM 
The nHaob Gatna «fimd lOW 



ttfw. TIm BndiBStaB Compaay «m 
tM4r fo 4P«id IMIMbMO fer 



B a tp or ti have been increasingr- Re- 
tams from the leading ports show that 
an pmioiM records of excess of ex- 
porta OTer imports were snrpassod in 
Januar>'. The largest exceu for a full 
year has been $666,000,000, in 1908. 
Treaaun.' offirers say that if the rate 
shown in January is maintained thru- 
out the year, the excess for 1915 will 
be 11,600,000,000. For the transporta- 
tion of cotton ffoodB from Southern mills 
to the !5paports extra trains were need- 
ed on tho railroads. The outward move- 
ment of war Buppliea continued, and 
new ordtts fbr andi mppHee ««■« n- 
ported. 

FRAUDULENT BANKING 

As alMiih flf inVMitigations made by 
•nttoritj of • Dew law in New York 
eoneeminir what are called private .■sav- 
ings banks, the Ptatp"s .^upr.rintcndfnt 
of Banks, Mr. Richards. clo.«(>d ninp of 
these banks a few months apn. The 
courts are now befrinninE: to punish the 
men who, by means of these institu- 
tions, robbed the poor of their aavintrs. 
The Unit to be prosi-LUted wa'; I.ndis- 
laus W. Sch wenk. Ift? had a bank in 
the great city, witli lirunchei! in tOWns 
on Lonp Island. The poor were induced 
to place $700,000 in his hands. He lost 
nearly all of it in speculation. Know- 
in? that he was inaohrent, he continued 
to seek and to receive de|M> aiti mitU tte 
end of July last, whea Am iMe ati> 
thorities interfered. 

He has been oonTieted and eent to tte 
penitentiary for • term wbidi ank be 
two years aad aiagr he four JMHS nd 
m half. Foot mm "bmlnnr «• 
•MM Uad awidt trial. Thrir d«oalle 
wm BHrir IMWO.MO. la an Ae nine 
haab doMd bj SnpeKatndait Ridi- 
avdi the depoeita amounted to 
17S,000, and nearly all of this sum has 
I leit fay men and women who could 
afford to lose anything. There 
"be severe puni.shment for those 
afbo are guilty of this stealinp- and re- 
sponsible for at lea.'-t a dozpn suieidea. 
Sehwenk'e eentence shows what others 
aMat» to triad iM 



Eleven efflploveea of the Niitional Citv 
Bank, of New Zerk, oeOsd last week for 
Rio de Jaatfap. whete they are to open 
tte ^tfcml ateoad Mi Aam ' 
hruu. lM mc la In Boenee Ayreiu 

Proframr Trvina Fluher of Tale nvN-nllr 
te«ti6o<l at an arbitration hearing that flic 
averatK increaite of prices aiace IWO ban 
been fourteen per eent mere Ihu fhe aver- 
age inerenne of wage*. 

Tlie CoUowinc dividcada an Maooaoel! 

Ueaatt a M|«» TobMve Campanv. common. 
e a MlU L i t Pfv eeiiL MvakU MaNh I. 

MliMMMBt-FMM UMMMaV, pl«f«lT*d, <pi»T- 

m per etnt. payaUt fVbnHUT IS. 
rnM a Whitney Oompanf, pnfcmd, <inar> 
IH p«r ont, pairaMa FMwwuy U. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

HARTFORD, OONN. 
AMid # SMMI lor ortiV Deca*tr a mi 

ABBBTS 

Cash on hand and In Bank $l,r)2 1,666.82 

Ca.sh in hands of Agents and in courM of traiumission 2,774.802.93 

Rents and Accrued Intert-.st '. 2r)r),766.H6 

Real Estate Unincumbered 728,000.00 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Ut Um) 394,500.00 

Loans on Collateral Securitjr 80,000.00 

StodBi,atMariMtyahw 8,808,Me.OO 

Bonda, at Ifailctt Valm 1 8.033.226.85 

Total Aflgete. . . . . 926,954,099.46 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock, FuUy Paid $2,000,000.00 

Reserve for Unearned Premioms I5,25i,45n.23 

RaMnv for Outstanding Lmsm 1.664,270^ 

Rssarva for Tuns and sB olliar daias tOS^n.Tl 

Special Reserve 600,000.00 

Net Surplus 7,048,103.12 

Surplus to Policyholders^ $9,543,103.12 



R. M. BISSELL, 



CHAS, £. CUAS£, 

of Boafd ev 



WHITNEY P.\LACHF. Vici-Pr«MMt S. K. l OCKE. S»<T«»ry 

J.\MKS W Vl'KR. Vici-l'n-'iJi-nt . D. J. GL.\ZIKR, Hire. Srcy. and Tri'«». 

FKEU'K SAMSON. Secretary B. A. BOLMAH. AMlMaoi SfN:reCBry 

TUOa. K. tOmiMm, Aaa't SMMaiir 



Western Department, Chicagib A Pacific Department, San Fnocisc*, CaL 



D11C;AN * C:.\RR. <;i-nrriil Ag&nH 
W. C. BOORjN. .\m < <;rncnil ,\iii-nt 
J. 1. PttKCP.IJ., .\wi t <;en l AxrnI 
H. W. MOHRI.SON. Au't Cien'l Agrnt 



DIXWKIX HEWrrr. G«a-| As«ai 
ADAM CaLLILAND, Otml Aa^ 



Sratkn Hrartneit. AtlaiU. fa. 

KGUtSTON ft PRESCOTT. Gm'I Aa'ti 



Texas Departneat, BaOas, Tex. 

J. a HERBPORD, CMMral A«eal 



Agencies in all the Promhieut Localities throoKhout the United States and Canada 



FOR 
DIABETICS 




TYPEWRITERS 



FACTORY 
TO YOU 




ROWN'C 

Bronchial ^ 

trocheJ 

Far the Voice 

fnmfitlr ralieva courhi. IrrH^ 
ttM ar aoraDau of lh« thnmC 
uwl dmnsboat tlia world bgr 
pranlMat pnbHe ttmakm ana 
■Incara. Tba •taadard rcnady for 
Uirmt trouble*. . , 

(Vi,iv»TtirrI m^ui HTi-rll. - »nj perii'«'tiy 

'■ - ti. I; .1- f n-.-l . ' -ii- .in r. I ^-t*..!*.— 
I r. .t 1 f*i-. f t T, I I"" ;* ur mtrrattaOm 

,S..(ilnTil,- in — IIVI'CT III kfUli.^ 

Z>r, iUr, mnd HM. guipl. fyMLt 

JOHN I. BBOWN a SON — 
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AN APPEAL TO AMERICANS 



BY 



The Gonmbslon lor 
Relief Id Belfiiui 



hrU 



Wc, »« AmcHcifW. *rt cnUltcd for the 

w:ir to Mve iievcn niillion mCtti women and 
chiMrcii. It » the ffcMot cMBmMwnr 
undertak nil in iSit •'iXopMS "'■uHHl' 
and in tl-.c Irrn. ii of AaWICa IMM !• 
no BUCh word j» t.iil. 

IVe Need Food Supplies 
as WeU as Casb 

SvtfT dnnsttd to IhU Commii- 

lion O0tt, mthoul m*rvt, for ikt fi"- 
ehaje a/ lufi. Mmty icMtci ni.' <t 
CTtiit€d 10 ji'ur stair, ani. wktnt.c' i( 
tan kt dome adfantaneouil \\ jpent uil'i- 
m Ihf boritTt of your Halt. Wt t<t1 
Ihf irtiel'l from a ipfita: fund aeialed 
lt> MMjdiiirofn'n and tramfcrtation. 

U:iilr'inii«. rTjiTrM comiMnici. patl- 
DiTu (■«. Kovt-riinrs and stale cfitriuttrf s y.rt 
aiilitis Ilur l-l'itill.i uf Mcrcv. , •• -■tu 
ing thirty l"ve charlctcl .1 j t- 

It catrrtni food. Bui — Our Supplic'. .\\c 
At SIMM. 

Ha* Ycur teM Sott • Ship to Bclfiumr 

b It FlanninK to S«od Obc) 
te ItaM ■ ceminiitw for Bddis nIM in 
jpoor conimolty' 

If 4lNn It 



An Yra Bdptag' 
If K«t, Sold {■ Yow Nhm Mow? 

Hake oat your cheek Ot .__j„ 

or »cnd c»»h cither to your MaM MMMKce 
ctvflp«r»tin« with this ComiBiMiMI or to 
the New York Headquirten: 

THE COMMISSION FOR 
RELIEF IN BELGIUM 

/ 71 Biroadway. New York. N. Y. 

B tic Wnn-iir** Se, 
be made out to 

iS&n AtrtMH. MnTYirii 




American Commi»»ion lor Relief in Belnnim 
SDaniah Commiaaion for Keltcf in ttelgium 
luUaa Cauaiauoa lor Relief ia Bdgliun 
^^XraM NMionol de Smetmt * 
D'AUmcniatiaa 

Hia Enc'Teney^alter Hinaa Page 
Tkt jimtricttm Ambtudor hf Lvndom 

Hi* Excelteney Jaraea Gerard 
r*» Ameruan AmbaMdor tm Berlbt 

His E.itcllency Willuin G, Sharp 
Tht Amertirait Amhasiadi}r in Paris 
l(i> Excellency Sencir 
Dnr AUoTiso Merry Del V.il y Zuliicta 
The Sf'^nish Amhassadrr in l_./>ndi>n 
Hi. F'.vfilkncv I.e Marquis De Villiilohar 
■/'•r S>ilrii','! Ifiniitc' i« lirHSStit 
111-, E^i.llrncv ll-:in.| Whitlnck 

Tk* Amtri'-an Minislrr in BrutuU 

Herbert Hoover, CMnwa 

Kxeeatin OScera— Saw Toi* 

Limlon \V Halt*. I'i. f Ch^irmHH 
Kahctx D. Ma irter, //jii. Secretary 

7hm 'Vomaa'a SMtioa 

No. I Madison Avcr-.u-. New York 
Ibc LinJon n.ite«, ( dai'mnii 
mRm Anne Morgan, Treasurer 
Mr«. \%'ini.Tn K. VanderboU 
Mts. AiigiiM nelmool 
Mrs. E<!v;>rJ R. Hewitt 

aita Maiisle Wctmorc 
to tUnr PaTMii* _ 
llto Graco PoHier. S»er tl un 



Andlteit tai 

Deloille. rienrlcr. Criffithc k Ct, 
New York and Londam 

Baaken 




INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




Thit departmtnt of The Independent 
v/ill undtTtakt to fwmisk on the requett 
•/ r*ad«r» any information renpeeting 
fM btuinsta of xwiurance and the com- 
panieg iransarting it which ice huve or 
can procure. M'e caiiiwt, liou ci cr, paes 
upon the dehntnble coniparative differ- 
ences bdicri n i-oinpanies that conform 
to the requisite legal standarda tet up 
for all, except in to far as the claam 
mad« by any of thtm atom to be ineam' 
Bittent with the principles of sound yn- 
dermriting. Addrem all communieationn 
on MMtraaM wbjoeU to th* tditor of 
the 



pelled to offer Urg«r commissions, while 
their essential administration expenses 
are heavier per |1000 of insurance 
placed than those of the old companies. 
Thia itatement may be challenged bf 
tont of the Bmaller individvial compa^ 
ate; bat vlthont eompUiaf tlia Hgmm 
of an, 1 fad Mf» in 



CH008B WIfELY 

Amcng tin naay lettars which coma 
to this dwk fnm nadua of Tha lada- 
pendent asking fw tiifoanatfon, adfiea 

and fruidanea In eoniMCtlon witti tlieir 

investments in insurance of ▼arious 
forms, is a consUntly large proportion 
relalinp to the financial condition, pol- 
icy contracts and managerial capacity 
of what for lack of a more expressive 
ireneral term, I will desiimate as the 
minor life companies. I use the phrase 
merely to differentiate them from the 
thirty or thirty-five older comimiiio.s 
which, durinf,' a period of a half cen- 
tury and more, have made their names 
familiar to insurants thriiout the coun- 
try. 

Without takinjr the time to iro over 
the list, I -shoulii say that there are at 
present about 150 life insurance com- 
panies, located principally in the \V( .st 
and South, which in point of ajje and 
accumulated funds must neces-tarily 
rank awond to thair okter competitors. 
This is said arHlwat ^offiee to them, 
for amonff tbtm are a number which 
will evantnalljr take rank in the first 
class. But it is JapoMibia lor one who 
has atoAad tin fftowth of aQ the com- 
panifl«i and bas taken ncto of the ele- 
ments eonstttatin? linir pmgcasst to 
evade the conclu<tion that some cf 
them, perhaps a majority, are deiliiMil 
to elimination. To fulfil this destiny, it 
is not necessary that they become finan- 
oial failures and involve their policy- 
holders in los.'ies, altho a few of them 
may and perhaps will. Hut the laws of 
all the states are now so wi.sely drawn, 
i especially as rcrnrri- the tnaintenancc 
of proper policy reserve.^, hh to alT ird 
reasonable protection. Reinsurance of 
their ri.sk.'i in strontrer and more capa- 
ble companies i.-". iii icy opinion, the 
course which a c^reat number of them 
will eventually a i ipt. As a matter of 
fact, some of them have retired in that 
way durinjr the past five or .^^ix years. 

As 1 view the matter, there arc too 
many new and small companies. Com- 
petition is keen thruout the entire field, 
and the advantage, both as to economy 
of administration and aa seearity, ia 
with the old and thoroly «itd)llshad 
oonpaiiies. To seeon the proper eceney 
mrdet, 11m newer conpuiles are eom- 



There is aaofter f eatore «f Ifae i 

ter which, to a canrfU atndent^ Indi- 
cates many (ittnre ehaagaa andn^ tiw 

companies comprixing the minor class; 
Nearly all of them are stock companies 
—some of them transacting a mutual 

business, some a non-participEtinp busi- 
neas and others a mi.\ture of both. But 
the main point i.* that they are con- 
trolled by the proprietors and that the 
policyholders are powerless in the mat- 
ter of directing ihcm. The weight of 
opinion in this country^ is on the side 
of mutual life insurance. The recent 
changes in the Metropolitati ami the 
Prudential are but the natural re- 
sponses to a popular detimnd, hearkened 
to by men of rare business acumen and 
discrimination. While it seems impossi- 
ble in the nature of things to lednee 
fire and other foims of insurance pro- 
tecticn to a motoal basis and render 
secure, the certainty of death 
it fully practicable in life ioaor- 
»; nd aa the latter is a lienefieeaee 
—the nitigntioa of a eerions hamin 
misforttma fli e i a is a eonstantljr grow^ 
ing: objeelian to its empkymsot as a 
medium «f proAt on capital. The nam- 
Iwr of mtitnal life companies will stead- 
ily increase, tllO continttance of some 
of the stock kind eventually depending 
on the change. 

In conclusion it is desirable that I 
sliouM say that many of the younger 
an<l .smaller companies arc worthy of 
confidence and support; that their poli- 
cies (barring those of the deferred divi- 
dend cla,«s) arc of good nverage quality 
as to result;-'; and that their managers 
are capable, conscientious men. Rut in 
this, as in all other bu.siness matters, 
the buyers must discriminat. ; tin y 
must choo.se wisely and intelligently. 

Tlicy need the aOTVieea Of 

that will last. 



I). H. .M.. Sioiii Center, Tii.— The e<>m- 
Ii.in.v ,voii iD(|uii'>' about is .-i iiifi] one in 
•MTj- resjM'et nnd while .yoii have failed to 
Ntiite aae at which .voiir fHilicy was is^uMl 
the fact that it U of the rtidowtaent daas 
iii'hKVM nie to enrii-bide that the prCOiaiBa 
are properly reMMiri.ibli-. I beUove yoa wlll 
find the refcult.s hutisfnctory. 

T.ast ynr the MmIumI T.ife paid it.« l>ol- 
ievlioldem $Ut,(>r.'.>S"3 more thau it re- 
ceived directly fmm tbem. The connaaif' 
cI.~«mI the year 11H4 with aiwet* r»f fBll.- 
(XT'i.SOl nnd it i-i-ned new paid-fnr insur- 
niire nRBregatinif .*147.72<l,0ris. In it« «pv- 
entv-tno ye:ir» of existenee the Mutiinl has 
Ii:ii<! |>oIicvho|i|crn (i"lu>i itii present aswta) 

il.Mls,:i.')7..170. It ^cceiv^^d from them 
LfiflR;U6.174. The exoMa of bemfta vnr 
' -|to«SlftMll.lM. 
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ABOUT CHAUTAUQUA 
AB tiM cnmotoa, aifMMii la aim- 
bnr, of the fall ClMirtMVM at Hatbora, 

Pennsylvania, we** wenoi. 

The Kentucky Federation of Women's 
t'lulis and the State Library Commia- 
sion arc u.-ine the CliaBtaaqila OiOIM 
of home readiog. 

A MMian' Clab hat ban oitaoiMd 
at GhavtaMW. Hair Tori^ fior tiMftndr 
of *nroar Olid Today and Tamonow," 
one of tba dtaatan^aa eoene booka for 
thiB year. 

Mra. Sarah Stout, the oldest Chau- 
tauqua ^rraduutf amonR .Simlhcrii Cali- 
fornia Chautauquang, has passed her 
ninetieth birthday. She is still active, 
not only in Chautauqua Circle work, 
but during the recent "dry" campaign 
waa the leader of Ilia LoBK Baach daily 
pttfvt circle. 

SadaBa, Iflaaoari, baa had a Chaii- 
taaqaa Clfde aiaea IttS. Thai* ai* 
Utr Bumban fkta yaar. Tba Chda at 
WiaataB4M«n, Moitii OaroHaa, naeu 
in fha Caraagla Ubvaiy- Tha Progres- 
sive Circle at Brockton, Massachusetto, 
at a special meeting, paclcsd toys and 
clothing; for the Chriatmas KaUaf Ship 
to European war sufferers. 

Des Moine.'i, Iowa, is one of the ban- 
ner Chautauqua towns. Nearly KtHi mem- 
bers are enrolled in the various Chau- 
tauqua Cinrles. One of the circles is 
pivinp four Economy Luncheons during; 
this year. The plan is to popularize sim- 
ple atandards of social entertainment 
by giving, not the cheapest possible 
luncheon, but the best luncheon for the 
lowaat price. Fifteen cents was tha prioa 
charged for the first one. Thaaa taadiF 
follow tha aftamoon'a pmgiam «f 



This storj' is froingr the rounds of a 
Chnut-Buqua Circuit: On "sufTraffe day" 
the ariti-sufTrape speaker, a woman, 
said .^he knew a .suff ratfi.st who, when 
she wanted to go to mcetin(r!», .set the 
Bupper table for her husband, put his 
tea in a thermos bottle, went off and 
left him to eat alone. Al the close i,{ 
the lecture Profe.'^S'r Siitt Nrannjj 
mildly quf«tii>ne<l the , |'oak< r : ".Madam, 
may I ask if your hu^ hami i - taking his 
tea from a thermo.s l)ottle tniiieht?" It 
is reported that the lady ffrew red in 
the face and hotly answered: "My sis- 
ter is uking caia of ngr hvahaaa and 
duldxaa." 

Chaotanqna Inatttation haa Jnat an 
nooaead tiro new apadal icadnK 
coanaa, one on American Literature 
and the other a Bible Study course. 
The Literature course is based on 
the textbooks Aini-ricni Literature, by 
Katherine Lee Bates, and Provinrint 
Typen in Atnericnn Fiction, by Horai «• 
Spencer Fiske. This srives- a compreheii- 
Bive survey of our nationfil litejatnre 
and an acqualntanee with some of the 
beat works of American fiction. The 
new course in Bible Study is based on 
The Metaage of Je»UK to Our Modern 
Li/e, by Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and Director of Religious 
Work at ~ 



** Tlie Leading Fire insurance Company of America," 

STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

vGTNA 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

On tiM 3bt dqr of DeoemlMr, 014 

Cash Capital, - - ~ I T - - IMM.NO.fO 

Keserve. Re-Insurance (Fire) 9,347,813.44 

Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine) 472,500.50 

Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 803^75 08 

Reserve. Unpaid Loaaea (Marine) 223,779.62 

Other Claims 884.109.96 

Net Surplus, 6,6<»8,448.39 

Total AflMte, Mi.4IMlt.99 

SurplDB for PoUcy-Holden, - - 911,M8,448J9 

LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-SIX YEARS: 

$144 ,393,6 63.21 

WM. B. CLARK, Preaideat 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

HENRY B. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 

E. J. SLOAN, .Secrefary 

Asaistanr Secretariea 
B. 8. AIXBN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 

W. F. WHITTBLSEY. Marina Socnair 

in W. JSMMO aMffU. CSMfle. U \\^ o. KOUTZ. Marine Gen'l Agrol 

PACIFIC BKANCR. | W. H. BRKKDING, QdMnl Ami 

joi rinremia St., Smi FnaekM, CttI ICS. UV1MC8T(HI, AsS"! cSTAccnt 

.TTitrAOo. in., 171 W. JMii 

UAKiNE uEPAsnaorr •^boston.^o xliv Smi 

la aU tka Pitodml CMea, Towns and of tha UaMad 

and Canada 



IMmNQ THE PHOrrorLAT 

A p^actVal C9ane ol Iwesiy le «af^s la Ibe 

\ r-r r- "i^. . " li-' • ■ ' "1 If I— I*. t-t;t.#, 

N?\ THE HOME COHRESPOMOCNCE 50IOOL 




Health is Yours 

II 1^ Mm tt« imeuat «l Or. tamm Lee. 

•^J^'Z Mtii CUture Maraiiae 

V*tTr nofHk II I* l«tn Ml ol hlMs ■»<( 

ciirpB wlthrut druira. .n.l Until <*'irt/. 
I.f- '•■ Inif . SI r*l a IV * 

r.-ii,'.' '-:t. 7,-\. ■.ri,. ■ l.ir J'. ;rnU. 
'-, -111 \,i . . - • ,lT ■ . ,i,t!.. .„v1 Ir, 
M . .tit ■- 'I 

Hmni aiiniti. 370 si jues hk.. sew yw 



LiooETi a mrsaa xoaaooo 00. 

St. iMlm. Mn.. JauMfy IT. ISIB. 
Till- Xrmnttrr flonk* at t\» Pi*frri*4 aad Citm- 
luoii Mork uf Unrtt a Myrn Takateo OoBsaay 
«||| ta- rl<i«-d It 12 uVlnrk U.. M Ur IMl tar 
<if Frtiniiirr. 1015, fnr llH> parpaan of Coiiiiihib 
lilil<l<>Bi1, <t*r irtHrti. mmt tlM- Amnul UTi-ot- 
InB <if th.> XorkhOiMm of tlir Comiianj, t., 
hrW no I Ik- «ih iWr of Marrll. taiB, mid !«■ r.- 
»p»nMl at 10 a'rlaek •. Ik oa the Sth tajr tt 

iSmttt^ ISli. 

B. B. TBOMIOII. BMiMMr. 



a XTZaS TOBAOOO 00. 

SI. ^Mt\^. Mu,, JaOMry XT. 1MB. 
A oiiarlrrlr dlTMrad at urM per cast. IS%I 
'Na' thia itar dwHarvd iipoa Ibr Cocama BloA •( 
i.Ucit a M/rra Tflbant) «'nni|wnT, piT«M» «a 
Miirrb I, Itlft, In 4>>min«n HlwklxiMfn af 



Pebraatr M. ISIB. 



■It IS* rloaa of iinaiiw«« 
iir«ki arm br laall^l 

T. T VM>EH.«ilCC. Trtii 



KILES-BZHCirT POirD COWPAITT- 

SVw York. r.-li I»I.'. 
Tb.' Il"«r,! ..f I»lr-,l..r« -f MI.J-.S-BIMIKNT- 
rOXn l'<l>n'\NY to tlil« lUr ■Jt'^-UrrO Ib^ rrra. 
I.r lumri.rlr i1lTlil<'nil of O.N'B •ml nNB-HAV 
ym i-KXT. 0I1.HI tbd rR»-ERR£t> frvoCK a* 
It-, t'.'inixnr. jt«TBl>lr Fi*l>nuirT ir». iiur»- 

It. Imrmfir l.«.k» will ■•l.ix- HI 12 "Vl.^k 
\„.ii ..u K.t.rii»rj- «, ll>tl. ind will r".>)»-ii *t 
|H o'riiark In Ibr (unimua al Fi^brnarr IS. 1SI9. 

cnaauM u cm 



ntrt ft wHi T ag t oowavt. 

\,.« Y..rk. F.'l> ri. inir. 
'Ih.- Il.iinl ..f IHr..-t..r. ,.r fK-VTr & WHIT- 

XEV ^'l^n^^^^ tii« -tii. ilm d.'ci.n-'t tti.- ni" 

lar qil.irl. rlv .llvl.'j n.l f IIVR .nil OSf I1AI,K 
mit <1A"T. ili>.T> III- IMIKKKRIIKII .ST<"'K .f 
Ih. C-inii-iiir. |«nM.' IVhniarr I'>. "•1"> 

Tli.- tmii.fiT l—ik. will rl,««. it i; "'.-I " k 
Noon on JVbmarjr ft, 1»«6. and will "■"If" ■> 
10 «'claefc ta llif J aiyaoa ii at nbnttj 

Ik COpMBU* XWaSMC, , 



^igitizedb7'Coogle 




EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 

CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, DIRECTOR OF 
THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 



Qt rntiM u on AmJM. vwk, 6iwfMM, 

fty Mr. INwfato m QnmMm 
Bom or p t n u ml bCtar. Pkn* eon- 
fim fMMlima to ow tktet. Whtm booka, 
iHtmiltions, mattufaetum, and other 
mUa to »ffiex«ney or* nuntioned, they 
mn not neee»$arUy endontd. The Ser- 
vice, b«ing a eUaring-komt of informal 
tion, nmm i M «• raqMwttafty for 

others. 



■JJ. Mr ,1 S.. Ni w York. ' I hrx to Uy 
y<>u n Ihouirh; that has ftom« iMmrlnir on iiiaii*B 
poMlbiUtica. A youth, havlns tptnt ■ome montlw 
in the punuit of jrour dirrrtiou, u prrpuwl to 
HII the plaet hidaer up. Whni tho ratmntr openi 
for which he would naturally b* chocra, Mr. 
Brown, praaidmit of th« conpany, telk tho hmd 
of tht« drparlmrnt that an oatiidar picM by 
Mr. Brown rau*l hare the pwillon. The outBidrr 
h«pp«na to be ■ rrlatlvt or a poHUeal friend of 
Mr. nrown. What becoOM* of the yean of **c- 
Tifier nr.d derotion to the intereala of such an 
einplo.vcrT How would you nake the craplover 

ml 9€ Slam iTlMPiniriiw te Ifaw Yorii •my 
day In tlM yMr, 

We ari> not poncprnfd irith' tht fBjuttioo 
of tbc otbcr mnn. He in rwpoMlblf for 
that, ami hf will pay. We are eonoprueii 
• inly with wiDiliti<in-i that we ourselves can 
improve. To worry over the caac yon men- 
tion is bat to •qvaadtr torngf IM May 
pros reus. 

Bo culm in rlhrijipoiDtment — you will 
J row morn! iuhsjIi . A:iii Ftick. " brctlnT. 
•tksk. A deed of injustice resembles a 
Immir nade of straw — at the first bard 
gala. It cnimUe*. The mtin who baa the 
plaM that belonps tn j-ou won't keep It. 
And If you will ouly Ntiidy tije situation, 
yoa will find aotne wuy to make capital 
o«t Ot fow aivwent loas. 



21':. Mr. J. S,. Maryland. "I would like to auk 
a fi** <i»i*^tionii ahciut health. Am iilxte«n years 
iild. iin'i iiikr an irr.rrr^t in physical cunure. 
lai I- 'n hour< of hlt*p ■•nouch for a yaath 
who utirntld *i-h 'iil whcr* there ia much mental 
but little lihvniciil activity? (hi Are two weekly 
Imtha enoutrh for a person, if cold baths are 
taken daily? (cl Uh«t b the cause and preyen- 
tion of headache liurlns; physical rerrration ?'* 

(a) No. Eight hour* should be the 
minimum. And don't atndy late at night, if 
.vou can help it. Should you hare to t>er- 
form brnin work in the evening, take a 
lifteen-miiiiito n:ilk itlowly, andnwtUag 
deeply, ju.«t tM'fore going to bti. 

(b) Te.«. Uut tbit Sot daaoaiaff bath 
•■liould cloFe with a tpray or plnnge or 
nblution of it>ld water, to prevent the chill 
■>r reuctinn ofteu iii'ciiinjiuiiyinR a very hot 
bath. And a hearty friction rub of the aur- 
faca of the liodjr with a craah towd aiuNiM 
follow the Iwtb. UomlDg ia tho boat time 
nf the day for the cool, tovle Iwtii; lod 
for Boat Mople niitbt is the kitot tina for 
the kotjiaMiriat bath. 

(e) Tha enao of the headache may be 
one of a acore of tblogn. A personal diag- 
iiimis by your private pby.<ician or a skilled 
ocuIiMt Khoulil bp able to locate the trouble. 
It may he malnutrition, or over-exertion, 
or catarrfattl tendency, or adenoids, or rIur- 
giih llTer, or defective teeth, or prolonged 



the men are to learn busincM management, 

we shall prepare coursed of lectures par- 
tictilurly f..r wiiinen. 

This day seems approaching. One mail 
recently brousbt requests for lectures from 
two women renders of The Indeiiendent — 
the Welfare Siifieriiiterideiit of ,i lendinK 
Ni-w Vork h'htel. ami .-in upMuti- li i.ii.T in 
musical and social circles who wi.shea to 
organiie an efficiency lecture feature ia 
BuOTnlo. To meet euch demands, a lectnre 
on "Woman's Work, Its Meaning and 
Method" is now in preparation. 

(b> We caonot ofldaliy reoooiffleiui one 
mna «f atadv as faattar dHMaMtter, or 
aa the eeurse for yoa to take. Bat i would 
»URire»t that yoii write Mr. Georite P. Bar- 
ber. Kffi. irtii v Hirrclor of the West .Side 
y. .M. <•. A.. .'ilR West Fifty seventh Street, 
New York City, and ank him what results 
he liaH had in the various i lasses he has or- 
caiii/.nil and conducted, using the ESmsiaon 
l..'~^.>n» lis the principal text. I undentand 
that the KriiiT-ion f'oiirse i« now lieinj; iriven 
by Y. M. C A. clasws in BaltitiH rr ('hi 
ragu. Milwaukee, Ijq» Angeles, and other 
leading cities. Sach endorseawDt may in 
tcTsat TOtt. 

> \ i'a^i^:->rni:i Houiiewifc. ''I have heard that 
rotTce and tea arc iBjurfawa, •specially to ohlldrsn 
»TKi to iMTssss psealSi If tUi Is ttMk what 
•.hr.oM be wm» biAtHL st SHsdi sv bat* saa 

Y'du have lieard correctly. Caffeine and 
tannin are elements in coffee and tea and 
ia lasat cases they baye deleterious eOaeta. 
A man mp of Mack coffee, withont cream 
or sugar, sipped after the heavy meal of 
the day, pvrbnps will not seriously Imrrn 
a pefson of rokiust constitution. However, 
ws do not beliere in taUag eres this. 

For a hot drink st meals, try Postnm 
from Postum Tereal Comtmny, Battle 
("reek, Micbisnn : nr Kalfee lla(c from Knf- 
fee Hag Corpiirution. 22r) Fifth avenue. 
New York City; or Old Gristmill Wheat 
Coffee from Potter and Wrightlngton, Bos- 
ton ; or Kneipp Malt Coffee from Kneipp 
Health Store. ll;> Kast Forty-first street, 
New York City. Hot malted milk ia a 
good meal time drink : your drugnist can get 
the powder for yuu. Many physicians ad- 
vise the use of a pure cocoa or choeolata, 
in moderate amounts. 

Between meals, prnpe-iuice, half wafer, 
is an ideal beverage for moat peopii'- 
Orangeade, that you can make yourself, in 
bawaflwal where there ia so h^ysracidity 
or otiter teaaganMBt of tta alwiiirtl Pore, 
soft water ia Of eoDiaa fha kaat drink 
under all 
lions are normal. 



29. Mr. G. L. B., r> ru-vyAunla. "Uy asatlon 
is ccncerntna your »ia i m. nt that no worker to 
efficient until be woi;1.1 rn'h.-r work than eat. I 
find myMlf so Intemted in Home form of mental 
work that I do net ault at meal time— often I 
luaa the imal boar anaaethcr. Is not this more 



while at work a glass of Zoolak or Kumyw, 
or other form of cultured milk. A raw egg. 
whipped and beaten in a glass of plain 
milk or malted milk or cereal coffee, will 
serya tka aaiM wirpeaa that of lalaytaK 
the atsmaebT wRkont robUac 79m vnio 
of energy. 

Ti' miss a meal occasionally i^ tii." f ir 
the brain and soul: but to do it often is 
pacUova. Ibr tke bodr— tntil jtn kava 
Isai'uaJ tha adua o( natlBC. 



in the larger llbrai 
found fliaa of tha 



ao. The tsdnlSMili III Efficiency Service ia 
plaaMd to offer extraeU from a reant letter 
written to the Editor by Mr. C. Seymour Thomp- 
son, Asabtani Librarian of the Public Library 
of the Dintrict of Columbia. Waafainalon. I). C. 

Mr. Tliomi>»on imys: "I have read wi(h 
much intereat Mr. Pnriatoa's article on 
Work and WBklm ur- 1 knM baa ■o i p rla nd 

at ^ taflwe to make any aMatton of taa 
pabUc libraries of the country in ponnec- 
tkw with the ailyiii- niuuseling readers to 
get literature for increased Efficiency in 
their work. Numerous free public libraries 
have made special efforts to get and dis- 
tribute the Ix'st books on nil vital themes 
includinK business metlioils and KtBoiency. 

"I note also Mr. Piirinton's advice 'go 
to your locnl newspaper office and ask to 
consult a copy of an American newsiMiper 
annual and directory.' In any of tlw laisar 
libraries and in a great many oftto amalnr, 
the inquirer would find B (Wpy of the 
Auierican newspaper annual. Kiiithermore. 

libraries at least, would be 
t important trade 
Joamals and tts inqairar could consult 
the«e files wiUioat loaig la tha tiaalila and 
ex|iense of irrlting at mndsa to (at 1 

pie copies. 

"I should therefore be rery glad If < 
sion could be fotind in your colnmaa (o 
make stime reference to the fact that in 
prurtlcally every town in the country of 
any consitlerable size there is a free public 
library, which is the natural place for any 
one to consult when in search of such in- 
formation US Mr. Piirinton is counseling 
his readers to obtain." 

This li'lter is so frank, friendly and ral- 
liable tliiit we b'c answer it here, 
iteferenee was not made (<■ the free pubUc 
Ubrariaa hacause (a) many lendera of na 
ladependeat live in small towns or eOKB* 
try places, outside the public library sonc 

.■iiid we i nileiiv.ir to make suggestions that 
are universally practical: (bl many libra- 
ries sre tbemalnB lacMac la hooka and 
magazines on Fensmal Bfllaency — and wt 

|>refer not to disaiipoint i>iir readers by 
semliiiK them on a futile quest. 

We hasten, however, to endorse the ad- 
vice of Mr. Thompson, and to say "Consult 
vuur library first." And we would thaak 
him for taking ao much lataraat to aor 
plans. 



II. P. T. T.. New York City. (a> "Are women 
te be excluflrsi from your scric* of Irctures. and 
whyT (b) "Da ymi approve the conra« in Effi. 
ctaMjr sdverlUed in The ladcpradcat T" 

(a) No. The first lectnre of this year, 
"How to Study Kfflciencv." held at the 
West Side Y. M. C. A. .-f New York, was 
attssded by 000 to 6no piN.pie. Of that 
nuabert only abont forty were women. 
This percentage holds generally. The arer- 
age womnn is not interested in perwmal 
I'lliciem j the average man i.s. When the 
wives and mothers of this country are aa 
aafar to laaia - - -- 



Ynu arc of the stuff that geniuses nnd 
martyrs are msde of. Be iJad of that. 
You are likely to achieve great things, 
but only by le.iMiini; to handle your 
bcMly snd brain witb utmost care and 
wlsdon. 

8n|gestions : Arrange your work ao that 
the kind which is most ub«iorbing comes on 
a icTtain day eaeli wei k. I'i in to have this 
day abstdutely clear of nil details and re- 
sponalbllitlss. and start yonr ail-engrosidng 
work or study esriy in the morning. If yoa 
haven't finished by lunch time, foreet flie 
clfM k nnd work on. When y<'U are thru I'ne 
task or problem you have s«'t yourself, take 
a nap, or a rwmI rest of nn hour or so, 
Ijefore eating. Then eat liiibtly — about hsif 
what you ismlil. and very slowly, and with 
great satisfaction over conquering habit 
and getting command of yonrasU. 

Or. whM taaA tlaa aypNa 



31. Mr. J. M. M., PHtebnTsh. "BnsiMSS suas- 
* I. t. s ''"I KfllrieiMy usually UlaatrBt* the 

LJl 'Vy v ts*" rveeutive ferce with cirsr* In their hsads sad 
|MB( Isr asnsr mouths. Does the lobaeeo haUt In any of lla 
forms make for RRleieney In the executive or 
any other department of business? Would you 
advocate it?" 

My personal dislike of tobni"co is so 
KtroiiK that my opinion would hardly be 
reliable. Yet there ar« "extenuating cir- 
euaiatancca" in its u««. Most men cannot 
think in the abstract — they have to be do- 
ing sonielhing with their hands. Hene<> they 
feel lost witli^ut a I igar to play w ith, dur- 
ing their "business confereiii>'s." Moreover, 
tha light nnd tha ■noke may assist concen- 
tration— aa tha crystal ball or the point of 
flame serves to fociis the mind of the East 
Indian. I'urthi i. nr.er of a portly cigar 
seems to quiet surly gentlemen nnd to aoi- 
mato indiffeiaat onaa. therefore, it seems s 
part of "good bnainein" in entertaining 
prospective customers. The performance is 
childish : but as we call nothing wholly bad, 
wa no more oondemn it unqualifiedly tbsn 
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JUST A WO R~D 

A letter from one of the editors of 
The Independent appears in the New 
York Sun of February 10,. and con- 
tains so excellent and common-senM a 

sugsrestion that we are moved to re- 
print and emphatically endorse it in 
thi:'^ the I inuro-or-leae) baainew end of 

The Independent: 

"amekican m Mir ■ 
To TUK EorroB op Thk Su.n— .s'ir; The 

e'lrases "Hade in America" and "Made in 
. 8. A." are flat and dum^ imitatioDR of 
tlic original, which was "Made in Ger- 
many." Why not use "Ameriean Made" in- 
i»tcnd? It in more compact nnd its intcrnnl 
alliteration givea it a proper i-wiui;. Sm. .' 
our UoTernment has autborizvd (lie U-rui 
"Aawrieaw OoMolals" eer right to the oae 
of the adlMttve mat he r^ardtd ae eat 



ceivinf; contrihutions tbn Brown 
Brothers, 59 Wall street. New York. At 
its head i« Dr. Talcott Williams of the 
Columbia School of Joumali-im; the Rev. 
Sunley White. D. D.. of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, ia 
eecretory-treaanrer, and the committaa 
indodaa, among othant Oscar S. Stnas, 
BahU Wiae and Dr. John B. Mett 



Ba«a. 288 A CALL FROM PALESTINE 

The Holy Land baa aot escaped the 
adseiy of tiia Graat Way. Christians, 
Jaws and Mohammedans in Palestine 
and Syria are in dire need. Those fam- 
ilies whose men have been taken for the 
Turkish army are destitute. Women 
and children who are at all times de- 
pendent on waEre-earrii-rs abroad are in 
want now tliat communications are cut- 
The war has ended the tourist traffic 
upon which many wore deju'ridL'tit for 
livelihood, and, to crown all, military 
necessity has borne heavily upon the 
always meaper food supplies of the 
countrj'. 

Starvation is thrL'ateiip<i over an area 
larger than Bel^rium and among as 
many peopli' as are ^utTeriiiK' there. 
Cliristian niisj-iioiary or^ranizations and 
Jewish societies in this country have 
joined to carry relief, and from all the 
people of America help is needed for all 
the peoples of the Bible land.'<. 

A shipload of food is to be sent as 
soon as possible. It is urgently needed 
now. Nathan Straus has given $.50,000, 
the American Jewish Relief Commit- 
tee, the Provisional Executive Commit- 
tee for General Zionist Affairs, and Ja- 
cob H. Sehiff have given |25,000 each, 
and $150,000 is still to be raised. The 
Palestinc^yria Belief Commitlee ia t»- 



AMERICAN WAGE-EARNERS 

a 

According to the latest esnaoa there 
were 38,167,386 gainful woriwrt in the 
United Statea ia 191,0. TImt conqiiriaad 

41.6 par cent «f tta Md popBfatfian and 
58.8 par eent of Am popidatioB ten 
years of age and over. Of aU ataka 08.0 
par esatif and of females 18.1 per cent 
ware galmfnlly employed. The per eant 
of males ten years of aga aad ever gala* 
fully employed haa increased from 78.T 
par cent in 1880 to 81.3 per cent in 
1910, while the proportion of gainful 
workers in the female population ten 
years of aire and over increa.sed from 

14.7 to i per cent. 

The distribution of the workers by 
sex and aeenpatlon was as follows in 

1010: WalM FrmcU* 

Agriculture 10,fBl,702 1.H07.5O1 

Mininc 06:^730 I.OtM 

ManofaictBie 8.837.001 l.R20.aS0 

TransportStSoB 2.r>.'!1.075 10(S..''>!i6 

Trade SJICSK 46S.(li'*8 

Public Service ■H.''i,7.'?rt IXr^ 

ProfewioDal Service 829,684 73.t,8t£ 
DomoBlie aad Per- 

wHiel tMUM 2jBMjm 

aerteal 1448329 60B,2M 

Domestic and personal sendee was 

the only occupation in which the females 
outnumbered the nialu- in 1910. In pro- 
fessional si-rvii-f the si-xcs, were quito 
evenly distributed. This was liuc to the 
large number of women teachers. 

Amon^ the male workers 4!). i per 
cent were native whites of r-ativc juir- 
cntage, 17.6 per cent were native whites 
nf foreiifn or mixt parentage, 21.9 per 
cent were foreign born and 10. fi per 
cent wfTi' nejfroes. Thus less tlian half 
of the male workers in thin country are 
of native stoelc 

Among the women at work this dis- 
tribution according to color and na- 
tivity is quite dUferent. Hare we itnd 
that only 8&4 per eant wars aativ* 
whitss of aatha paraatag^ 2U w«m 
aativa whltee of foniga or mizt par- 
entage, 16.1 par asat were fontga Mtn 
whitss and 24 J par eant ware aagroes. 
Only one-tenth of the females in this 
country ten years of age and over are 
negroes, and yet they fandslMd a 
fourth of the workers. 

There were 1,990,225 children ten to 
fifteen years of ape entraped in painful 
occupations in 1910. Of these l.-'i53,189 
were boys and 637,08(! were pirls. The 
proportion of boys at work in 1910 was 
sliphtly smaller than in 1900, while 
the proportion of pirls at work had 
increased somewhat since 1900. It is 
t'ratifyinp to learn that the increase 
in the number of children at work was 
confined entirdy to agrlenttare, while 
the number engaged in manufacture 
had decreased by over 125,000 
1900. WiLUAM B. Baelbt. 
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THE WOMEN WHO SAVE THE RACE 



THE worst of the war is yet t" cnmp. Not next 
month, nor next year, but twenty years from 
now ud aittr will its mot^t serious effects be- 
come apparent. Then for the first time will we 
ktKnr^teh country has really been defeated. It matters 
comparatively little where the boundary lines are drawn 
or how much the indemnity ia or who paya it The 
deddbiff fietor wfll be ttiat whfeh uKimirtdr deteminea 
the fate of every nation in pr ai c or war, that is, what 
will be the numbers of the next generation and who will 
be their parenta? 

Why is it that fair Champagne and the rieh north- 
lud of Prance are now cmahed beneath the iron heel 
of fhe invader? Not becauae of French misfortune in 
1870:71; not because of German prowess in 1914-lS; 
bnt beeaoae in the yean of peace and prosperity fn 
between France took no thought for the morrow. Year 
by year the French have been growing richer, year by 
year the birtii>nte hia lUtan until ft came to paaa tiiat 
the coffins outnumbered the cradles. Thru love of ease 
and fear of suffering, thru avarice and vice, French 
men and French women have sacrificed posterity to 
selflahneaa. Theiy paid oo heed to the warnings of their 
•tateamen and atatirtirihiw or the eounada of pastor and 
priest, altho the necMBBiy cooaaqnooeaa ^ sneh a eouae 
were patent to alL 

The dedlne of France datea not from 1871, but from 
1881 ?!))ep that time it is as if she had lost a battle 
a month. The invasion of France did not betrin in Au- 
gust last, but long before, and it wa.s not Germans only 
who took part in it, but Belgians, Italians, Spanish; 
from every side foreigners flowed in to fill the vacant 
places, for nature abhors a vacuum. 

France would have been defeated if peace had con- 
tintted, bat it may be that ttie war win save her as 
well as the other countries that were drifting toward 
race suicide. Such a crisis throws men and women back 
opon the demental facts of human nature; it tears 
away the veil of artificiality and reveals the secrets of 
life and death. From all lands we hear of a religious 
awakeninK and a turning toward the old standard.s of 
morality. Marriage ia once more coming into faahion in 
drdea where a few nontiia ago It was mgarAed aa an 

antiquated and superfluous institution. In Vienna and 
Paris couples who had been living in what is called 
"free union" have legitimatized their relation. The fees 
of the Church and the restrictions of the State which 
have been in part the cause or the excuse of such irregu- 
lar unions have been remitted or relaxed. In France, 
Germany, and Austria recruits who have fianeiet have 
bean givaa a farloogh in order to make them wivaa. In 
Prussia Prince Adalbert set the example by marrjring 



in Augu.st. In England the arrhbishop.s are urging the 
volunteers to marry before going to the front. Many a 
young man who hi time of peaoe might have Arifted tttn 
thoughtlessness or selfishness into confirmed bachelor- 
hood has been .suddenly confronted with the question 
whether he would wish to bo tlw last of his lineage and 
has decided to follow the — "T** of hia fathers. Many 
a young woman, indiffennt or averse to the thought of 
marriage and mothorhood, has when caDsd Vipoa to make 
an immediate decision come to realise llmt dM^ too^ haa 
a doty toward her ooantry and the Artnre. A titled lady 
of Enjrtand in urging the young women to marri- the 
volunteers met the objection that they must part ao soon 
by the remark: *Vettflr be married a mimt^ Hum die 
an old maid." 

So mobilization week has been a week of weddings. 
Sometimes the village church is filled with young cou- 
ples all married together. Khald and ftULgnok prove aa 
fascinating as ever were braaa battona and gay dolh, 
and only those in uniform stand any chance of getting 
partners at a balL "Nooe but the brave deserve the fair" 
regains now amaaalag that had been forgotten ia timoa 
of peace, and so we need not fear that the young men 
of 1936 win be solely the sons of the cowardly, the in- 
competent and others left behind because th^ are of 
no use at the front. In such hasty and wholeaale mar- 
riage there wiO no doubt be many a sad miamatfng, 
but this is not ahvnys .-ivoided in times of more delibera- 
tion. A week's honeymoon and a widow's pension are 
all too little of tove and comfort tve a womaiite YUm, bat 
unfortunately they are more than some women get in 
the best of times. There are women in this country who 
have lived lonely lives for half a century, widowed in 
spirit the not in law, because th^ ref uaed to marry their 
lovers going off to tiie war. 

AS the crisis is calling forth latent manhood so also 
it is arousing true womanhood to a sense of Autf 
and responsibility. Women have suddenly been brought 
to realize not merely their own importance to society as 
temporary and more or less competent substitutes for 
men in industry, but their supreme and unique impor- 
tanee as women. The men may save the eountry. but It 
is only the wonien who can save the race. The war 
brides have undertaken a duty more eaaential and r^ 
quiring no less courage than that whteh called their hus- 
bands to the trenches, for the percentage of casualties 
in their branch of the service is nearly as great. Th<»e 
of the older generation know what it meana. There is an 
old song, which Is perhapa not great muaic or gnat poet- 
ry, but whicii tondMB the hearta of many still living. 
It was arranged for female voieee, for bass and tenor 
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were wanting. The tune is in a minor key, yet with a tri- 
umphant note in it after alL TIm dMras, if we MmainfMr 

right, runs this way : 

Brave boys arc they ! Gone at their country's call 

And yet — and yet — 
We cannot fortret 
That many brave boy^ mu-l fall 

Sing that in an audience of white-haired men and women 

and you will see the lient backs straighten and open 

their uplifted faces smiles and tears a.q they look into 

tte past. They are thinking of the time when they first 

heard that song over fifty years ago when it was sung 

by a quartet or a choir of soldiers' wive*, dreet all in 

lAMe which some of fliem were soon to change to Uadc 

Bnt the brave hoys whri 'dl .'it the fr'int dirl imt wholly 
die. The soldier's widow devoted her life to bringing up 
a siridiei's son, teadiing him to honor ttra memorr of 
the father who never saw him, training him to the ideals 
of loyalty and courage so that whenever called upon in 
war or peace he might be aa willing to sacrifice himself 
for others aa was his fatber-^and bia mother. If it had 
not been for aueh women Ais coontir would in aarlr 
aii^itias have sunk to a lower depth of pditleal and 
sociaV corraptioD than it did. 
TiMn, toOk one might atffl ilnd In some old print shop, 

the despised of the connoisseur, two pictures that were 
popular a half century ago. Pictures came in pairs in 
those days and these were entitled "The Soldier's Fare- 
well" and "The Soldier's Return." Sometimes his uni- 
form was bine and sometimes it was gray, but the pic- 
ture was the name. In the first scene he was marching 
off proudly with musket on shoulder to join his regi- 
ment, while his bride at the gate waved the handker- 
chief which she was to put to another use after he had 
rounded the corner. In the second picture the hero comes 
back, this time with a beard and his arm in a sling, and 
the wife awaiting him at the gate holds up for his first 
Idss the child that she has borne to him in lonelinees 
and aaxietgr. 

YOU wni Itaid tiie names of some of these soldier^ . 
sons in the roU of Congress, in the biographical dic- 
tionariea, in any list of men who are serving their conn- 
try. We are not sorry that we have them, tho we know 
what they cost in suffering and toiL Tfant is why it hurts 
us to hear a younger generation sneer at or denounce 
war brides. We are sorry that the Ctntunj Mauazinr. 
which has done so much in the past to stimulate patriot- 
ism, shoald now lend its pages to a i^ which teaches 
that it is better for a pirl to commit .suicide than to 
marry a soldier, and we regret that Nazimova, a refugee 
fhan Russian tyranny, should devote her talents to put* 
ting this play upon the stage. Its lesson is altogether 
false as well as immoral. There is, we believe, less chance 
than ever before in history that a child born now should 
fall a prey to militarism. One of our reasons for believ- 
ing that a hmg if not a permanent peace will follow the' 
Great War is that woman's value to the State is heoom- 
ing recognized as never before, both by herself and by 
man, and when it becomes once accepted that her ser- 
vice in Iwariiu' ihiUlren is fully the equivalent 
of his in bearing arms and worthy of more respect, then 
woman's voice will be heard on the question what shall 
become of her children and his. Just now when man's 
energies are turned aside toward destruetiveness is the 
time when women's creative energies are most needed 



and will receive fullest recognition. We hope that the 
world win have less need for soldiers In the futare, bnt 

it will have more need for farmers and merchants, for 
mechanics and engineers, for scientists and artists, and 
the world is dependent upon the war brides to prevent 
the total loss of the talent and genius now being wan- 
tonly aaerUbad in the tranehaa. 



TWO SOUND PROTESTS 

THE Goverinr.ciit of the United States, in pursuance 
of its consistent purpose of neutrality and of the 
maintenance <rf American rights, has addrest to the 
German and British governments two firm and digni- 
fied notes. We print the notes on another page. 

i:ach of the notes is perfectly friendly. But both are 
profoundly earnest. It is difficult to see how either of 
the governments addrest can fail to give serious atten- 
tion to the protest. 

The note to Germany is the graver in tone. But that 
is as it shoald be. For the policy which flie German 
proclamation "foreshadowed," — to adopt the word used 
by the State Department — is of the highest gravity. 
As we pointed out last wedc, Germany la proposing to 
change the rules of maritime warfare out of hand. 
While her navy is kept in harbor by the pressure of 
the stronger British navy, only with her submarines 
can she hope to harass British commerce. The sub- 
marine, by the very nature of the ease. Is handicapped 
in dealing with suspected merchantmen. So Germany 
must forego interference with the shipping that is 
bringing sappUea to England txim the rest of ttm woild, 
or violate the established customs of sea warfare. She 
ha.s proposed to accept the second alternative. 

The United States has vigorously protested. The pro- 
test is based upon the soundest reasoning. 

A belligerent has hot one right — unless a blockade is 
effectively established, whiLh is otniously impossible 
under existing conditions— in dealing with neutral vee- 
sds— the right of visit and ssareh. In the words of the 
American note. "To declare or exercize a right to at- 
tack and destroy any vessel entering a pro.scribed area 
of the high seas without first certainly determining 
its belligerent nationality and the contraband nature of 
its cargo would be an act so unprecedented in naval war- 
fare that this Government is reluctant to believe that 
the imperial Government of Germany in this case con- 
tempbitee it as poesible." 

The destruction by German vessels of war upon the 
high seas of an American vessel or the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens would indeed be "an indefensible violation 
of neutral rights, which it would be very hard indeed 
to reconcile with the friendly relations now happily 
subsi.Hting" between tba govenimsnts of Gennany and 
the United States. 

The contentions of our Government are Irrefragf ble. 
The "foreshadowed" policy of Germany was indefensi- 
ble. It is profoundly to be hoped that Germany will 
hasten to give assurances that American citisens and 
their vessels will not be molested by the naval forces of 
Germany except in the ways prescribed by the accepted 
rules of war and hitherto universally accepted. 

The note to Great Britain refers to the kystematic 
use by Britiah merchant ships In the watara abont i3b» 
British Isles of the American flag. The 
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by a beUigamt swrchantiQan of a neutral flag in order 
to daeeive an appraaehiiig aiMaiar is » mH raeognised 

nut de gtterr«. 

But, aa the American note points out, this well-known 
practise is "a very difFeireiit tUof from an axplicit 
scoetioB hy ft bdHgarait lOVWimMnt for tti meKhant 

ships to fly the flag of a neutral powpr within certain 
portions of the high seas which are presumed to be 
frequented with hostile warships." Our Govemmcmt 
would be quite right in viewing "with anxious solici- 
tude" any general uae of the American flag by British 
vessels within the German area of war. It is a sound and 
Isgitumte protsst that m have made to Ciraat Britain 
on this point 

In these two notes (he Government of the United 
States has met with admirable spirit and conunendable 
jndgmenr an ta m t m¥ eranted Iqr IIm tnvMilka in the 
aubmariae of a new instrument of naval warfare. 

INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 

IT is regrettable that the Democrats in Congress have 
attached to the Philippine Government bill a pre- 
amble declaring the purpose of the United States "to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to reeogniae ilieir independence as soon aa a stable 
government can be established therein." Their desire 
to give the Filipinos a larger measure of self-govem- 
nwnt is endlent Tbrir further desire to promise tb* 
Filipinos independence and to set the time when they 
shall become independent is unwise and premature. 

The preamble is perfectly gratuitous. Not our prom- 
ises but our performance will convince the people of the 
Islands of our sincere devotion to thdr welfare. For a 
decade and a half we have governed the Philippines. We 
have k^t order, promoted commerce, provided educa- 
tion, stimulated and eme wuag eJ tiie Filipinos' desire 
for pelf- improvement. We have made a fine record of 
disidtereated helpfulness Our deeds speak for them- 
■eives. Tbe Una nwds of the praanilile loand no note of 
higher sincerity. 

The preamble is too vague. It promises independence 
"as soon as a stable government can be established." 
What does this moan? There is now a stable govern- 
ment in the Islands. Shall fhejr Iw made independent 

tomorrow? Who would he .so foolhardy an to suggest it? 
But if not tomorrow, when? The sponsors for the bill 
innpoea a rMdla, When fa a ataUe gewa m ment not a 
stable government? 

The preamble is likewise too definite. It promises in- 
dependence. But who can know now whether at some 
indefinite time independence vrill be the beat thing for 
the Filipinos? 

The framers of thi.s bill ha\e been KuiltV of hazy 
thinking - Tb^T couf use indepeodence with self-govern- 
ment. Self-government is the saerad and Inalienable 
right of every people sufTlcicntly devaloipad tO cacercize 
it. Independence may or may not be a right as the cir- 
enmstaaeea ef the case determine. To deprive a civilized 
people of self-government is tjrranny. To refuse to grant 
a people independence may be a high tjrpe of benevolence. 

Canada, AualcaUa, New Zealand are in the highest 
degree aelf-goveming. Not one of them is independent. 
Bat there ia no tgrranny in tha xdation of the BrMdi 



Bmplta to tiiam. Hawaii, Alaska and Porto Bioo ai« aa 

self-goveminp as any Territory, now become a state, 
ever was. But does their lack of independence deprive 
their people of any sacred and inalienable right? 

The United States owes to the people of the PhUip- 
pines a high duty. It is bound by every consideration of 
justice and fair play to give them the largest possible 
measure of self-govenpent just as rapidly as thejr are 
capable of enrclainr it Bat to give fliem indepe n dence 
is quite another thing. Whether this should ever be done 
is a question to be answered only in terms of the astoal 
eonditioinB wImb the time eomea. It may wril ba that at 
some ftiture time the beat welfare of the Filipinos will 
demand their independence. Then the American people 
will give it to them, or be false to their own convictions 
and idsaJa. Bat it may equally wall be that not indqi>endr- 
enee but union will prove beet for the Filipinos. If such 
should prove to be the case we sboold liava made a tar* 
rible mistake in making a daSnita pramiaa now. 

Wa mnat latnaa to bind aar handa* not f or ovr own 
saka bvt f or liM aaka of tha peopla of tha FUUppinaa. 



HYPHENATED AMERICANS 

WE eannot be eoonted among thoae who have in 
ttie past opposed hyphenated AmarioMna. Ob tta 

contrarj', we have regretted the haste wfaldl naiqr im- 
migrants have sAown breaking all coonaelioaa with ttidr 
nMthar eountriea. We bava bean aony to aaa ihair ehfl* 

dren refusing to speak any other language than Eng- 
lish. It would be a pity if "the melting pot" turned out 
an alloy of uniform and commonplace composition. Wa 
should prefer to have eaeh of our immigrant eanatita> 
ents furnish a distinct eultaral as wdl as tadal eoD^ 
tributioii to our common American nationality and serve 
aa a channel of communication thru wliich we might 
eontinna to reeeiva the art; Hteratare and adenee of 
fcreipn lands. For that reason we have stood on the 
street and applauded the proceesions of Irish on St 
Patrick's day and of Italians on Oolumbas day; wa 
have cheered the Scotch Americans reciting Burns and 
dancing the Highland fling; we have sung "God Save 
the King" with the Canadian Americans; we have re- 
joiced to see tha foandatioa <rf aoch international orgaa- 
Ixatioin aa the Scandinavian- American Society, tte Al- 
liance Frangaise and the German-American Alliance. 

But the new organization of German-Americans which 
ia bring formed for pdlitieal aeUon and agitation dmw 
ing the war we view with suspicion and disfavor and 
we are pleased to see that the same view of the move- 
ment is taken by Dr. Kuno Francke, the head of the 
Germanic Museum at Harvard and one of tha moot 
vigorous advocates of the German cause in America. In 
a letter to Representative Bartholdt declining to take 
part in a conference with this aim he says apropoa of 
the propoeal to prohibit flie esportatiOB <rf anna to tta 
Alliaa: 

The establialunant of such an e mby ^o woold bievitably 
bring our Government into conflict with sngleiid and miji^ht 

drive us into war with England. As a man of German Mood 
I might welcome the help which would accrue to G«Tmany 
by such a conflict between the United State."; and England. 
But as an American citir.on I cannot possibly .■support a 
policy which would briiif the terrors of war to our own 
country. What I feel b Jimd to support, as an American 
citizen, is a policy which holds itself strictly within the now 
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«ccept«d rules of neutrality, altho, to my regret, this policy, 
thru circamstances over which the United StjiUs huK rio 
control, practically turns out tf> the advantaR'e of En^^land 
■nd to the dutnment of Germany. 

L«t a8_ continue to have a prominent part in all endeavors 
for political, civic, and industrial pro|j-re.'-s ; let u> siand for 
the German ideals of honesty, loyalty, truthfulness, devotion 
to work; let us cultivat*- our lanpuatre, our literature, and 
our art; let us fearlcKsly defend the cause of our mother 
■gainst prejudice* and aroorsiona. But let nn re- 
poUtiokl organizationa which would aet Germana 
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injurious to society; TlMM fal ^MfSfB mdl opposition. 
There were slaved in America and serh in Russia who 
petitioned against their own emancipation. The real op> 
poeitioD against the enfranchisement of women is eon- 
servattsm and indifference, and against these the poww 

of good ex ampler;, sweet reasonablMMM Ntid 111 Hadji 
propaganda must in time prevaiL 



in tfiis eoantnr Mart as a dais br themselves. Such u al^ 
tsnpt would leadTnot to the raising, hot to the degradation 

of the German name in this country. It would foster hatred 
instead of sympathy; and only by (raining the sympathy of 
the majority of the American people can we GanBaa-Aiiieir- 
leans bdp the eanse of oar mother eoontry. 

This is sound .sense and well said. Our Government 
at the beginning of the war declared its intention to 
maintain a strict Jieutrality and not to prevent the sale 
of sujqjilies to either belligerent. To change that policy 
now because the Germans are unable to take advantage 
of it would quite rightfully be regarded by the Allies 
as an unfri^idly act. Suppose the Germans should soc- 
eaed in their p ro e out anerveUe endeavor to gahi com- 
mand of the sea, would our German-.\meric.in party 
wish then to have us refuse to sell them copper? We 
doubt it. Let the German-Amarieans oontinae to snppljr 
UB with information and arguments in support of the 
cause of their fatherland. We want to hear the most 
that can be said m both aides. But if the German* 
Amarkana pot man mathtidt on the^first word than 
tha saeond, if ther fffve reason to suspect that they are 
not working in the frun intere.sts of their adopted coon- 
try, then there will be revival of anti-foreign feelinf 
tfiat win ba v«fy damagins to them aa w«U aa to all 
ottier recant arrivals. 



SUFFRAGE BY CONSENT 

THE Ipgislatures of New York, Nfw .Jersey and 
Went Virginia liave lately passed resolutions in 
favor of equal sulbnga by Totai unanimous or nearlsr 
so. This docs not, of course, mean that all the memtwrs 
personally approve of the measure. No doubt some of 
them will vote against it at tiia poOa, aa ttiflr have a 
perfect right to do. 

Bolt the practical vnanlmlty of the voto in ttia various 
state legislatures means more than that ttia question is 
regarded as of suflkient importance to be aabmitted to 
a refareadum of the people. It means tiiat ttie political 
opposition to equal suffrage has virtuallv collapsed all 
over the country. No party i.-* willing to commit itself to 
decided opposition. Prominent politicians are as a rule 
either hedging or outspoken in its favor. Many people, 
who are conscientiously opposed to it, will admit in con- 
versation that they know it is coming, tho they bsileva 
it their duty to prevent it as long as possible. 

Whan a refimn readiea VUm stage its soceeaa is aa- 
sured unlos.s it is overwhelmed by a general reactionary 
movement, or its advocates in their liaste adopt offensive 
tactics. Votes for woman is so obviously a deduction of 
democracy that in the natural course of progress it is 
bound to come in any self-governing community. Its only 
active enemies are those whose interests are threatened, 
lilce the liquor dealers, or those who from a false theory 
of woman's capabilities, or a mistaken opinion of tho 
woildngaof oqinlsalltagObanMtofaartbatitwill ba 



CONSERVING REUGIOUS ENERGY 

WHEN Billy Sunday invades a city a new taber- 
nacle is built for him. It seats thousands so ad- 
tageously that every one of them can hear each sensa- 
tional phrase. The platform is so constructed that the 
spoken word is thrown forward with maximum effect. 
The ban is seientffleally fitted to its purpose. 

In many a church where the worshippers would shud- 
der at Sunday it is impossible to hear without discooH 
fort — either from too much sound or too little, Hgfata 
are so placed that to look at tha qwalnr ta to court eye- 
strain and fatigue, the ventilation la vbiolljr given over 
to the "prince of tiw pow«r of tta air," as bn Mae- 
Laren defined him. 

If it is necessary for Sunday thus to rdnforce his 
powerful personality and admirable publicity organisa- 
tion, it is doubly true that the more forward-looking 
eburehas whoae wofk goes on in qnletar ways need tha 
maximum of physical eflkiency. Billy Sund.<iy's way Is 
worth imitating architecturally if not doctrinaily. 

The confusion as to the meaning of Hia IniltnT^ 

which the Germans j!ay they are fiphting for has at last 

been cleared up by the Kaiser. In a recent address he 

roada Hia following deAnitton: 

Many people who Judge us Germans solely by outward 
poHsh and term as barbarians, seem not to know that tiiere 
IS a gfeat dUrereoee between civilisation and 'HnltBr.'* 
En^and eertahilv is a highly civiliaMi nation. On«_netices 
thtoalwi^s in tha diai' 




A Rhodes scholar from Austrulia writes home that he 
wants to quit college and enlist because there is nobody 
left BOW at Oxford "except niggers, Yanks and rotters." 
Tt was the idea of Cecil Rhodaa that by educating Uh 
gether young men from. AnstraHa, Cknada, Sooth Af- 
rica, Germany, the ITnited States and the United King- 
don, they would learn to respect and lilce one another. 
Evldantty ttia plan doaa not wovit Qolta *» ha aspaetad. 

The Panama Neu-x I.rfft r suggests that the Canal 
Zone, as the center of the neutral American republics, 
is tha proper plaee to hold tiie peace eonferanoe whldi 

shall conclude the Great War. It is somewhat premature 
to discuss the place before the time is set, but it is more 
likely that some place nearer the seat of war will be 
selected, perhaps the Peace Palace at The Hague if that 
is still neutral territory by that time. 



In Berlin bread is selling at 2.8 cents a pound for 
white and 2.2 cents for brown. In New Yock bvaad la 
seQing aft aafin cents a pound. DooTt wa need i 
ot a war in tfda eomrtiyT 
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THE GREAT WAR 

February 8 — Bindeoburg prepare* an 
attack OD the KusiriaDR east of Ma- 
lurlan lakes. Austro-GenDon force 
fighting RuMiaoii for Dukla Pau, 
Carpathiaoa. 

Ftbruary 9 — In France the chief cen- 
tera of activity are near Albert, 
Soiasoos and in the Argonne. Turks 
retreat from Suei after loaa uf 
10,000 men. 

February iO — Houm of Commona 
unanimounly ▼oteo appropriation 
tor an army of 3,000,000. Berlin 
reporta German East Africa com- 
pletely cleared of British. 

February II — QermanR take Sicrpe, 
in Poland, north of Vistula. United 
States protests to Germany against 
war xone and to England against 
use of American flag. 

February Germans take 26,000 
Rusoian priaoners near Lyck, East 
Prussia. China refusex to concede 
the twenty-one demands of Japan. 

February 13 — Ruwiinns retire In Bu- 
kowina. Albanians invade Serbia. 

February H — Russians fall back upon 
Niemen River. Germans resume 
bombardment of Rbeims and Tpres. 



Hindenburg Makes 
a New Attack 



Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg 
has made an- 
other of those quick changes of the 
point of attack which have been the 
striking feature of the campaign in 
the eaat. While the reports were still 
coming to us of his terrible defeat 
before Warsaw, which, in Russian 
opinion, marked the end of the Ger- 
man offensive, he suddenly appeared 
in his favorite battleground in the 
Mazurian lake district and drove the 
Rusaian forces from East Prussia. 
This rapid movement was accom- 
plished by the aid of automobile 
trucks, of which Hindenburg is said 
to have 30,000, each capable of mak- 
ing sixteen miles an hour and of car- 
r>'ing twenty men with rations and 
ammunition for three days. 

The new scene of operations is 160 
miles north of the Bzura River, 
where the bloodiest battle of the war 
was fought during the first week in 
Februarj', and the German losses, if 
we may believe the official report of 
the French War Office, exceeded 
40,000 dead. The number, at any 
rate, was enough to convince the 
Field Marshal or the Kaiser that 
there was no use attempting to take 
Warsaw for the present by a direct 
frontal attack south of the Vistula, 
so the Germans have slackened ac- 
tivity in Poland and even, it is re- 
ported, abandoned to the Russians 
Lodz and Skiemiewice, which a few 
weeks ago had co«t the Germans 
thousands of men. 



But meanwhile the new Russian 
army was invading East Prussia and 
had occupied a strip of territory 
about twenty miles wide on its east- 
ern end. They had advanced along 
the Memel (Niemen) River toward 
Tilsit, and they threatened Inster- 
burg, the railroad center of all the 
lines in this region. In a few weeks 
more they might have got to Konigs- 
berg and resumed the siege which' 
was so suddenly interrupted in Au- 
gust by the appearance of Hinden- 
burg upon the scene. South of this 
the Russians had taken Lyck and had 
made some progress in penetrating 
the labyrinth of lakes and bogs which 
lie behind. 

There are many stories now cur- 
rent about Hindenburg's interest in 
the Mazurian lakes; how year after 
year he took his troops into this re- 
gion for their maneuvers, much to 
the disgust of the officers and men, 
who could see no reason why they 
should be kept wading around in the 



mud when there was plenty of dry 
ground for training ; also that he op- 
posed the plans for draining the 
marshes because he insisted that 
they would be needed as a defense 
against the Russians. However that 
may be, he has certainly made good 
use of them in the present war. It 
was here that he cornered the Rus- 
sians during the last v^eek in August 
and captured some 70,000 prisoners. 

Now he has repeated the tactics 
with almost as great success. Gen- 
eral von Francois had been trying to 
defend East Prussia with a single 
army corps. But during the second 
week in February Marshal von Hin- 
denburg brought four more army 
corps in the field, partly troops with- 
drawn from Poland and partly re- 
serves and recruits, making alto- 
gether about 200,000 men, according 
to Petrograd accounts. The Kaiser 
went to the front to watch opera- 
tions. The German force was divided, 
the left wing advancing north of the 




Tilsit 




fried land ^ » •GoMao^- 

Lyck / • ^ 



AUcnstein 




\Ostrrsilc ^ Johanniifcurt.' 

\ Ort»lsburS^.^v-x/J Oscwiec 

\ Sqidau . 
V-* ^-^^ OstrotfnKa 



Thorn ^ Mlawa •Prz.isnyji. 





UINOKNUURG'S CHANCE OF ATTACK 
During tKo Imi <U]ra of Janu«r)r and the flnl at F^bniary the nenriBiu mailc a dMp«rmt« (ffort 
to ntch Wanaw by a direct attack frnra th* Kiura River n«ir Sorhauhev, but were rerulscd 
with Krrat slauKhtcr. JmTnrtliatrty mtu-r Marshal von Hln4l«nburir iiMrtrd a lanre part of him 
tro<:>p* IO E«*t Prurala and nurpriiml thi> Rufulana, who had orcupird ihe territorr betwacn t]M 
Runian frontivr and the Maiurtan \aktm. iiy lendinc one force around th« lakM to the aout^ 
and the other to the north he was able to envek>p the Rnulans near I.yck and to laJte SS.OOI) 
prisonem. The Riieaian Armjr approachins 'he Oerman fnnreee of Thon> haa been driven back 
from Lipno and Slerpe. Another German fnrre Ib actvanrinir toward the Ruaaian fortreaa of 
Oatrolenka. apparently with a view to attaektns Wanaw from the north. The «haded are* 1* that 
under Ruaaian control and Uw arrow* liutlest* the chief polDta of tiemun attack 
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THE SINKING "BLUECUER"— THE GERMAN VICTIM OF THE NORTH SEA FIGHT 
Afln AfnJdshlpB. with htr mftst wr»«k»d and her hull biitt*r«d, the 16,1100-toD armorad crutoar wm pbotorraphed just before fthe euik. The cnrpr— 
aUclDB patriotic tonst, a* an eye-wiinw rtporta — are crowtkd aft and a BrItUh dcatroyer li coming op to rtacue ttw Gennaiu 



lakes and the other south, so the 
Rusaians near Lyck were caught be- 
tween them and loet 26,000 men 
priaoners besides twenty cannon, 
thirty machine guns and much war 
supplies. This at least is the German 
claim. According to the Petrograd 
version the Russians made an order- 
ly' retreat for strategic reasons be- 
cause "the Russian General Staff has 
decided that the most favorable dis- 
position of Russian forces can be 
made on Russian territory." It will 
be noted that the German staff holds 
a different theory and prefers to 
fight on the enemy's territorj- when- 
ever it can. 



Midst the WQd 



In spite of the win- 
ter weather — or 
Carpathians perhaps because of 

it — the struggle for the possession 
of the passes in the mountain bar- 
rier which separates Galicia from 
Hungary has been fiercer than ever. 
The Austrians in this region have 
been reinforced by a German force, 
estimated by their enemies at 300,- 
000 men, and German officers have 
the general command of the opera- 
tions. The conflict rages chiefly in 
the mountains south of the besieged 
fortress of Przemysl. The Russians 
succeeded in penetrating into Hun- 
gary thru the Dukla and Uzsok 
passes as they did once before, but 
this time they are meeting with a 
stubborn opposition from the Aus- 
tro-German forces, and it is impossi- 
ble to tell from the confused and 
contradictorj' reports which side has 
the best of it on the whole. But both 
agree as to the desperate character 
of the fighting and tell of bayonet 
charges amid the snowdrifts which 
leave thousands of dead strewn upon 
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the mountain slope. The Austro-Ger- 
man forces are rumored to have lost 
saoo killed and wounded and 1000 
prisoners in the passes. 

Further to the east the Russians 
have undeniably lost ground and have 
been forced to evacuate the crown- 
land of Bukowina. According to Ber- 
lin they have even abandoned the 
capital, Czemowitz, which they took 
as early as August, but Petrograd 
asserts, on the contrary, that the 
Russians still hold Czemowitz and 
the countrj' eighteen miles south of 
it At any rate, the Russians have 
been driven back from the Ruman- 
ian frontier, so Transylvania has no 
longer to fear a joint invasion of Rus- 
sians and Rumanians, as seemed im- 
minent a few weeks ago. 

The Austrian Government is said 
to be contemplating a diplomatic 
stroke to gain the favor of the Poles. 
Russia promised autonomy to the 
Poles at the beginning of the war; 
Austria now proposes to give them a 
king. The Archduke Stephan has 
been selected for that precarious po- 
sition and he is, according to the 
story, to be crowned at Cracow soon. 
Since Archduke Stephan belongs to 
the Austrian house of Hapsburg 
and also to the Polish house of Rad- 
ziwill, he is expected to increase the 
loyalty of the Poles for the Austrian 
crown. Cracow became the capital of 
Poland 600 years ago and here all 
the Polish kings were crowned and 
buried. No doubt a coronation in the 
city about which centers the tradi- 
tion of all the ancient glories of their 
race would rally the Poles of the 
Dual Monarchy to its defense, but it 
remains to be seen whether it will 
have the same effect upon the Poles 
in Russia and Germany. 



Sunday morning, 
British Air Raid July 25, 1909, a 

monoplane landed 
on the Dover cliffs bearing Bleriot 
from Calais. This gave occasion for 
one of H. G. Wells' most brilliant and 
pessimistic essays, which, as pub- 
lished in his Social Forces in Eng- 
land and America, is worth the re- 
reading in the light of the present. 
In this he scores his countrymen for 
falling behind in initiative and in- 
genuity. As he says: 

Within a year we shall have — or 
rather they will have — aeroplanes ca- 
pable of starting from Calais, let us 
say, circling over London, dropping a 
hundred weight or so of explosive upon 
the printini; machines of The Timea 
and returning securely to Calais for 
another similar parcel. I do not think 
a large army of under-educated, under- 
trained, extremely unwilling conscripts 
is going to be any good against this 
sort of thing. 

Nearly six years have passed 
since this was written, and so far no 
bombs have been dropt upon The 
Times, altho there are many who 
would like to do it, and so far Eng- 
land has not been obliged to resort 
to conscription. Spurred perhaps by 
such lay taunts as this the British 
have been rapidly catching up with 
the French, Germans and' Russians, 
who had got so far ahead of them in 
this new field of human endeavor. 
Their exploits in the air have been 
nearly as brilliant as those of any of 
their allies or enemies, and last week 
they accomplished the most imposing 
aerial attack in the history of the 
world. 

Early on the morning of February 
12 a flock of thirty-four seaplanes 
and aeroplanes rose thru the thick 
mist from the Dover cliffs and in 
one long string like wild ducks 
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BETWEEN BAITLES— GERMANS MAKINO THE BEST OF POLAND'S SNOW 



flew over the Channel to the Con- 
tinent. Reaching the coast in 
about twenty minutes, they soared 
over the Belgium of the Germans 
and dropt bombs in five Flemish 
cities near the sea, Bruges, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge, Blankenberghe and Nieu- 
port Then they returned to their 
base without the loss of a man. 
Flight Commander Grahame-White, 
the best known of British aviators 
in this countrj', fell into the water 
off Nieuport and was under fire of 
the Germans, but a French warship 
rescued him. 

The amount of damage done is 
doubtful. According to the British 
version the railroad station at Os- 
tend was burned and bombs dropt 
on the German gun positions and 



mine laying vessels. From Berlin, by 
wireless direct to Sayville, it is re- 
ported that "the bombs caused re- 
grettable damage to the civil popula- 
tion, while from a military point of 
view we suflfered only slight losses." 
In the Berlin report as it came thru 
London these words were omitted. 

Among the British aviators taking 
part in the raid was Squadron Com- 
mander John Cyril Porte, who was 
to attempt the flight across the At' 
lantic in Rodman Wanamaker's fly- 
ing boat "America," later bought by 
the British Admiralty for $25,000. 

From Berlin comes the news that 
a British aeroplane trying to reach 
Brussels on February 11 was at- 
tacked by a Taube and brought 
down, killing both men. 



French and British aeroplanes 
have flown over Thrace and dropt 
bombs in Adrianople. It will be re- 
membered that the first use of flying 
machines in warfare was in the siege 
of Adrianople by the Bulgars. 



Food and 




UluUrttvod A- Under K'tftd 

BBTWEEK BATTLES— PIOU-PIOUS WASHINO IN FLOOD WATERS 



The steamship "Da- 
_ cia," which was 

Cotton Cargo*, bought from the 

Hamburg-American Company by E. 
N. Breitung, put under the Ameri- 
can flag and loaded with cotton at 
Galveston for a German port, sailed 
on the 11th from Norfolk, where she 
had stopped to take on coal. It was 
expected that she would be seized by 
a British cruiser and taken before a 
prize court The British Government 
is not satisfied that the transfer was 
a genuine one, and desires to avoid 
a precedent that would permit the 
purchase and use of all the German 
ships now lying idle in our ports. 

On the 22d the American steam- 
ship "Wiihelmina," loaded with 
grain, flour and other foodstuffs by 
a firm in St. Louis, started from 
New York for Hamburg. Some days 
later the German Government took 
possession of all the grain and flour 
in the country. The German Ambas- 
sador assured our Government that 
the cargo would not be taken by his 
Government, but would go freely to 
non-combatants. On the 9th, the ship 
put in at the English port of Fal- 
mouth for repairs, having been 
shaken by storms during the voyage. 
There her cargo was seized, in order 
that it might be considered by a 
prize court. The ship was to be re- 
leased, and it was understood that 
Great Britain would pay for the car- 
go if it should be held. 

Mr. Lindheim. counsel for the 
owners, says they were told by Sec- 
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HE MAY BE SHOT AT BUT HE WON'T BE RAINED ON 
A Mantcncffrin soldier on his wiir to the front. comfortAbly pro(«ct«d 



bj An umbrcEla 

retery Br>-an that they had a perfect 
right to send the cargo to Germany. 
Our Government a.<<iked for delay at 
Falmouth, in order that the owners 
might have time to present evidence. 
There will be delay. The owners say 
that only fifteen per cent of the car- 
go (the grain and flour) could be 
affected by the German decree. The 
value of the cargo is about $200,000. 



BERLIN'S BUNDLE DAY 
Schoolboys coUeetinv «-oolrn sftmentji for the Bolcliciv, uodcr Red Cn 



The Ship 
Purchase Bill 



It wa^ clearly seen, 
last week, that the 
Ship Purchase bill 
could not be passed in its original 
form. The opposition of seven Dem- 
ocrats and nearl.v all the Republicans 
in the Senate could not be overcome. 
There was one continuous Senate 
session of fifty-five hours, the longest 
on record. Among the speeches was 
that of Mr. Jones, who was talking 
for thirteen hours and fifty-five min- 
utes, the occasional roll-call intervals 
excepted. There were Indications 
that amendments excluding perma- 
nent government ownership and for- 
bidding the purchase of interned 
ships might gain the support of the 
seven Democrats in revolt, but the 
effect of such changes could not be 
predicted with certainty. The sub- 
9titut« offered by Mr. Gore found 
favor at the White House, but it pro- 
vided for no time limit of govern- 
ment ownership. 

Supporters of the project turned 
to the House. Government o'wner- 
ship without limit was opposed there 
by Leader Underwood, Mr. Kitchin 
(his successor) and others. At the 
end of the week there were signs 
that a House Democratic caucus 
would approve a compromise bill pro- 
viding that the ships, two years 
hence or at the end of the war, shall 
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be turned over to the Nav>' Depart- 
ment for use as auxiliaries or to be 
leased to private firms. But it was 
not known that such a bill could be 
passed in the Senate. 

In that body the subject of debate 
had been changed, owing to a move- 
ment for cloture, requiring a final 
vote on the 16th. This movement had 
the support of the unanimous vote 
of a Democratic caucus, but from 
that caucus the seven Senators in re- 
volt were absent. The result of the 
contest remained in doubt. It was 
understood that the President would 
not hesitate to call an extra session 
if no bill should be passed. 

In the Senat«, Mr. La 
for a Peace poUette, of Wisconsin, 
Conference introduced a reso- 

lution authorizing the President to 
convey to all neutral nations the de- 
sire of our Government that an in- 
ternational conference be held for 
the purpose of promoting an early 
cessation of hostilities and the estab- 
lishment of peace in Europe by co- 
operation and friendly oflkes. This 
conference, the resolution provides, 
would also consider uniform rules 
for a general limitation of arma- 
ments, the nationalization of the 
manufacture of military and naval 
supplies; the prohibition of the ex- 
portation of arms, ammunition, arm- 
or plate, torpedoes, etc.. from one 
countr>' to another; the ultimate 
establishment of an international 
tribunal where any nation may be 
heard on any issue involving rights 
vital to its peace and the develop- 
ment of it^ national life, and plans 
for the federation of the neutral na- 
tions in the adoption of rules pro- 
viding for the neutralization of cer- 



tain waters and maritime trade 
routes, together with other measures 
for the protection of neutral com- 
merce at the present time. Mr. La 
Follette has spoken in support of the 
resolution, urging the Senate to 
adopt it. 

^ , Carranza asserted 
C«rr«t«a Expel, ^^g^, jj^,^^ 

a Minister ^ Spanish subject 
who claimed to be a confidential 
agent of the Spanish Government, 
was really an associate and "accom- 
plice" of Villa. Saying that Delcaso 
had found refuge in the Spanish le- 
gation, he demanded that the Span- 
ish Minister, Jos4 Caro, should give 
him up. Caro denied that the man 
was in the legation. On the 11th, 
Carranza ordered the Spanish Min- 
ister to leave the country within 
twenty-four hours. The Minister 
went at once to Vera Cruz. Secretar>' 
Daniels instructed the commander of 
the battleship "Delaware." then ly- 
ing at that port, to receive him. The 
Minister went on board the battle- 
ship, but only to await the departure 
of a Sftanish merchant ship, which 
was to carry him to Havana. Villa 
had invited him to come to any city 
which was in his possession. 

It was seen that Carranza's action 
might cause disagreeable complica- 
tions. There was a report that Spain 
had made application to several 
European powers for consideration 
of the matter, asserting that Mexico 
was in a condition of anarchy. Later 
reports said, however, that Spain 
had decided to deal directly with 
Carranza. The latter defended his 
action in a long statement. Delcaso. 
he said, had married a Mexican wom- 
an and owned real estate in the 
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country. He had been Villa's confi- 
dential agent in the United States, 
and was involved with Villa in many 
murders and other crimes. The Span- 
ish Minister had sought to save the 
man from merited punishment. 
There had been proof that Delcaso 
was hiding in the legation. "I could 
have taken more severe measures," 
said he, "without violating the rules 
of international diplomatic proce- 
dure." 

He issued orders, and telegraphed 
them to Washington, forbidding his 
military commanders to have any 
dealings with the confidential agents 
of foreign governments. All diplo- 
matic negotiations, he said, must be 
with himself. Some said that these 
orders would be inconvenient for Mr. 
Silliman, Mr. Carothers and Mr. Du- 
val West, agents of our Government 
or personal representatives of the 
President Mr. West, formerly Fed- 
eral District Attorney at San Anto- 
nio, was appointed last week. The 
treatment of the Spanish Minister 
was resented by the other diplomatic 
representatives in Mexico, and they 
may decide to leave the country. 

ui^^^'m w.,^«» Obregon remained 
Mexico s Warring ^j,^ ^^pj^, 

Ficuons jjj^ ^j.^p^ ^_ 

casional engagements with Z^ata's 
men, who were not far away. Villa 
came down from the north to Quere- 
taro, leaving Angeles at the head of 
military operations in the vicinity of 
Monterey. There were persistent re- 
ports from Carranza that Villa, at- 
tempting to capture Guadalajara, 
Mexico's second city, had been 
whipped and driven back. It soon ap- 



peared, however, that he had been 
successful. He took the city, and 
Carranza's commander there fled. 

The capture of Guadalajara was 
included in Villa's plan of prepara- 
tion for his attack upon Tampico. In 
the north, Angeles had routed the 
Carranza forces under Herrera, at 
Monterey. They were drawn into the 
city by a deceptive movement, and 
many were killed. Tampico is said 
to be defended by 20,000 soldiers. 
Fifty of Maytorena's men have occu- 
pied Naco, on the northern boundary, 
thus breaking the agreement made 
a few weeks ago. 

The condition of the Mexican cap- 
ital is deplorable. Banks and stores 
are closed, and there is very little 
food in the city. Zapata has destroyed 
the water works in the suburbs, and 
the reservoirs are dry. The people 
rely upon the Chapultepec springs. 
Carranza ordered the distribution 
of $18,000 among the poor. General 
Obregon has demanded $250,000 
from the Catholic clergy, and church 
property will be taken if the money 
is not paid. 

Villa and Carranza will have noth- 
ing to do with the peace convention 
at San Antonio. Villa says it is only 
another Cientiflco plot. Villa has 
asked his generals to ratify his as- 
sumption of the Presidency. There is 
no word from President Garza, re- 
ported to have been put to death by 
Zapata. Carranza declared that only 
eleven of the 155 members of the 
original Aguascalientes convention 
are supporters of Villa. The conven- 
tion, however, has disappeared since 
the capture of the capital by Obre- 
pon. Carranza's list of the members. 



if it is a correct one, shows that five 
have been assassinated, four have 
been killed in battle, two are in pris- 
on and twenty-seven are missing. 

The Manua Islands of the 
Humcane g^n^oan group, which are 
in Samoa possessions of the United 
States, were visited last week by a 
hurricane, an earthquake and a tidal 
wave. There are three of these 
islands. On them are five villages, in 
each of which is a church. The storm 
is ."^aid to have been one of fury al- 
most unprecedented, even in the 
South Seas. The village habitations 
were swept away. Iron roofs of 
churches were torn off and carried 
three miles by the wind. Soil was so 
removed that coffins in graves were 
exposed. Only three lives were lost, 
but the 3000 inhabitants are desti- 
tute and threatened with starvation. 
Three- fourths of the cocoa palms upon 
which they depended are gone. They 
have no food and can produce none 
on the islands for a long time to 
come. For six months they must look 
to the outside world for supplies. 

Secretary Daniels sent to Congress 
a recommendation that an emergency 
appropriation of $10,000 be granted 
at once. The United States gunboat 
"Princeton" is in those waters and 
has given to the people such food as 
the ship could spare. On the day of 
this hurricane a similar storm caused 
a loss of $1,000,000 in Colon, at the 
eastern terminus of the Panama Ca- 
nal. More than half of the new east- 
em breakwater was destroyed. Six 
inches of rain fell, altho Febru- 
ary is there the driest month of the 
year. 
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IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 

THE BEPRESENTATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SIATE 
TO GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

THE AMBRICAlf VLAO MUST NOT BE MISUSED— THE NOTE TO GREAT BRITAIN 



ax expuciuy auinonzea in« ut 
tr^Mugon Britiata nerchu 



WaihiBftoB. D. 0, Fib. 10^ 191S 

THK 8«cr«tanr of State has in- 
structed Ambansador Paifp, at 
I/ondou, to present to tbp iJritish 
Govprnment a note to the fullowluc 
«ffo<.-t : 

The department hnn been advised of 
the dedaratioii of the (ierman Admi^ 
ally on February 4, indicating that tbe 
British Goveroment had un January 
SI explicitly authorized tbe use of ueu 
~ * ' ' merchant veaaels, 

_ . Baa naral 

forces. 

Tbe departmeut'a attijutiMn hus also 
been directed to reiwrta in tbe pretw 
tkiit the Oagtafa «C ttt tnnMinl t . Mt- 
iDff upon ofdefa or inniraiaCton s*e- 

eciTfd from the Rrltlsh uuthorltlen. 
raiwMi tht- Auu riruu flag an his vessel 
approached the Uritiab coaata, in order 
to aacape antidpatad atttldMi G«i^ 
man anbmarinea. 

Today's preRS reports aim contain 
an alleged official Rtatement of the For- 
aitn Office defending the ukc of the 
flag of a neutral country by a belliger- 
ent Teasel tn order to eacap« capture 
or attack by lui enemy. 

Assuming til lit the foregoing reports 
are true, the (Jovemment of the Unit- 
ed States, ro8er\nng for future consid- 
eration tbe legality and propriety of 
Hm daoaptlva naa of th« tag at a aaa- 



tral power, in any case, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding capture, desirea very 
respectfully to point ont to His Brit- 
annic Majesty's Government tbe aeri- 
OUB conBe4]uences which may result to 
American vessels ami Auiericnn citi- 
scns if this practise is continued. 

The occasional use of the flag of a 
neutral gr an enemy, under the stress 
of ImmMlate pursuit iiiirl to deceive 
an approaching eiietnv, .vdn li m ciMirs 
by the press reiMirts to Ik- reincscuted 
as the precedent and instification used 
to support this action, seems to this 
Oovernnient a very different thing 
from an eijiiii it sanction by a belliger- 
ent Government fur its merchant ships 
generally to fly tbe flag of a neutral 
power within certain portions of tbe 
high seas which are presumed to he 
fre<iuented by lio«tile warships. 

The formal declaration of such a 

SoUcy of general BlnM of a neutral's 
ag jeopardizes iSbt Teaaets of the nen- 
trnl visiting those wntrrv in n peculiar 
degri")- by raising the i..-i-suir.iitioti th;«t 
they are of bellinreat natiooaUty, re- 
gardleaa ot tfa« Wtt whieh thv nay 
carry. 

In view of the nnnoiinccd p!irx)o?(S of 
the Germiiu Ailmiriilty t'.' ciiKaKO in 
active naval operutious in certain do- 
limited aea areu adjacent to tbe ooasta 
of Qreat Britain and Iratand, tiw Qvf 



view with aniiou-i Rolicitude any gen- 
eral use of the flag of the United 
States by British vessels trarendng 
those waters. A policy such as the one 
which Ilis Majesty'ii Government Is 
Miiil III iiitcud to adopt would, if the 
deciaratiou of the German Admiralty 
be put in force. It seems clears aflial 
no protection to Britiab rmiilit wUb 
it would b« a seriooa and t— lirtau t 
:ri' Dace to the liraa aad TMada aC 
American citizena. 

Tbe Government of tiie United 
States, therefore, trusts that His 
MajeKty'» (Juvernment will do nil in 
their [.uwcr to rr-stniin vfssfls oi Uril- 
isb nationality In tbe deceptive use of 
tbe United Sutaa flat ia tta aa* area 
defbed by the Gerraaa dedaration. 
wince such practise would greatly en- 
ilanRi-r tlir vr.-pcls of a friendlj jiower 
navigatiag those watera, and would 



Ti to tiBiMiaa npon Hm Qoreni- 
Oiaat Britain a na 



responsiUiitr tor tbo kaB Vt , 

livcK and raaada, in «aae of an attack 

liy 11 Oerman naval force. 

You win impress upon 11;h Majis- 
ty's Government the grave c<incern 
which this Government feels, in the 
drcumstancaa, in regard to the aafety 
of Ameriean vaiaaia aad Uvea la ttw 
war aona dadand br tba ' 
miralty. 



NEUTRAL SHIPPING MUST BE RESPECTBD— THE NOTE TO GERMANY 



Washington, O. O., Fab. 10, 1016. 

THE Saoatatr o< Stete has in- 
struetad ftialiatoBdor Gerard, at 
BefUa. to praaent to the Garamn 
GovemauBt a aoto to tfta Mknrtqg 
effect ; 

Tbe GorenuBent of the United 
Statee, having bad Its attention di- 
rected to the proclamation of the Ger- 
man Admiralty, iKxued on the 4tb of 
February, that the watern surround- 
ing Great Britain and I rein ml, {iicliid- 
lag the whole of the Knglinb C^bannel. 
are to be considered as comprised 
within the seat of war : that nil enemy 
merchant ve«Be!K found in those wnti'rM 
after the ISth iri»r, will be dpstr< lyi.t. 
altho it may not always be potKible to 
save crewa and paaaengera, and that 
neutral vessels expose themselves to 
dan«fer within this lone of war. l>e- 
cnu^c. in view ' f the, nii*)use of neu- 
tral flags, said to have been ordered by 
tba Britiab Government on tbe Slat of 
January, and of the contingenclea of 
maritime warfare, it may not be pos- 
sible always to exempt neutral vessels 
from attacks intejided to strike enemy 
ahipa. laela it to be ita dnte to oaU the 
attaaMon of the Impenal German 
Government, with sincere rwipect and 
the most friendly sentiments, hut very 
candidly and earneaUy, to the very 
serious poaatUUtlaa M toa eoam « 



action apparently eoatemplated nndcr 
that procbimation. 

The <;ovf!iiiiii'nt of the Uiiited 
States views those possibilities vrith 
such grave eoneerB uat It licia tt to 
be its privltege. and Indeed Its duty la 

the circmnstiiiicpK. to request the Im- 
l>iTi:u li'Tijiiiii I o i\ iTtiiio'ii I to con- 
sider before action is taken tbe crltl- 
oai aitoation in rcapect of the relation 
between this country and Germany 
which might arise were the Oennnn 
naval fori-e,'), in carrying out the pol- 
icy foreshadowed in the Admiralty's 
to daatrojr aar merchant 
~ Itad 8ki 

■ry to 



«C tta Uaitad 
tbadiatt«« 



mind the German Government that 
the sole right of a belligerettt in deal- 
ing with neutral vessels on the high 

»e8» i* limited to visit and search, un 
less a blockade is proclaimed, iin'l cf 
fectively maintained, which thia Gov- 
ernment does not nnderataad to ba 
pronosed in this caae. 

To dedare or cxerolxe a right to 
attack and destroy any Tessel enter- 
ing a prowribed area of the high seas 
without first certainly determining its 
belligerent nationality and the contra- 
band character of its cargo would be 
an act unprecedented in naval war- 
fare that thio (Jovernment is reluc- 
tant to believe that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany in this case con- 
templates it as posaiUe. 

The suspidon that enemy shipa are 
using neutral flags improi)crly can cre- 
ate no juiS [ire.Muniption that all ships 
traversing a proscribeii area are sub- 
ject to the same suspidon. It is to de- 
termine exactly such questions that 
this Oovemment anderataada the right 
of visit and aaaich to bare baa 
ognixed. 

This Government has eanMly 
noted the explanatory statement iaaned 
by tbe Imperial German Government, 
at the name time with the proclama- 
tion of the (ierroan Admiralty, and 
takea this occasion to remind tae Im- 
perial German Government very re- 
BpectfuUy that the (Jovernment of the 
United States is open to none of tbe 
critid«ui» for unneutral action to 
id^cb the German Government ha. 
H^rea the Governments of certain other 
neutral nation" hnve laid Ihrm-^elves 
open: that the * Jov. riiiioiii i.f the 
United States has not consented to or 
aoqoieaced In any meaaniaa wiildi nuy 
have been taken by the other be1Iig«r> 

ent nation? in the present war which 
operate to rcutrain neutral trade hut 
has, on the contrary, taken in all such 
matters a poaitlag wUdi waw ante It 
in holdinf tboaa 
lUa ia iSa 
toward 



which the accepted principles of inter- 
nattoaal law do not juatifr: and tiiat 
It therefore regards itself aa free in 

the prewnt instance to take with ii 
clejtr coiiscicm'c and uiwin ii-'icjitci 
prindples the position indicated In 
tbla note. 

If tbe commaaden of Oemaa Tea- 
sels of war should act ufMin the pri>- 
sumptiou that the Hag of the Uniled 
States was not being used in good 
MMh aad alionld deatroy on the high 
■eaa as American veasd or the Uvea 



way.lbr aar aa- 



of American citizens, it would be diffi- 
cult for the tl nernmeut of tbe United 
States to view the act in any other 
light than as an indefenidble violation 
or neutral rights, which it wonid be 
very hard inde.-d to reconcile with the 
Mendly rclutinu,, now happily subsist- 
ing betwei-n the two Governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should 
arise, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment can readily appreciate that the 
Government of tbe United States 
would be constrained to bold the Im- 
perial German (rovernmeut to a strict 
accountability for such acts of their 
naval autboritlea, and to take any 
steps it might be neceeaary to take to 
safeguard American lives and prop- 
erty iind to •ii'curc to American I'itizens 
the full enjoyment of their acknowl- 
edged righta on tbe high seas. 

The Oovemment of the United 
States, in view of thc<ie considera- 
tions, which it urgesi with the greatest 
respect, and with the sincere purptise 
a( making sure that no misunderstand- 
lag may arise, and no circnmstancea 
occur that might even cloud the inter- 
course of the twM < loveruments, ex- 
presses tbe confident hope and expec- 
tation that the Imperial Oemaa Gov. 
emment can and will give nnenrance 
that American dtixens and their ves- 
sels will not be molested li.v IIm- navul 

forces of Germany otherwise than by 
visit and search, tt» their veasela may 
ba travaning tba aw at«a delimited la 
tbe BNdaaatloB «r tba Gacmaa Ad- 
mMUy. 
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WHAT THE WAR WILL BRING FORTH 

BY WnfiBLM OSrWAU) 



WHEN Germany was at- 
taelMd on thrM Aides bgr ^ 
what Memed to be an im- 
iriftilde force, the object of the war 
into which we were unexpectedly 
plunged was perfectly simple and ob- 
vious to us. It was to defend our 
home country against the danger 
threatening it fr^m the .eaat and the . 
weat, and partially alitb against the 
actual foreign invasion of Gorman 
soil. That to us it was an unexpected 
war and purely a war uf defense is 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
not only by the diplomatic papers, 
but also hy the fact that until a;few 
days before the declaration of the 
war the Kaiser was in foreign waters 
on his summer trip to Norway. 

Since then we have succe€ded 
in repelling the enemy from Ger- 
ma aoil and canrying the war into 
kit aem eoantry. And new tiie 
QMftlOB oppennost in tiie minds 
of the Germans naturally is, "What 
is to happen after the war, and what 
gain will result frnm it when peace 
is established?" For of this we are 
all thoroly convinced — that it is 
only for the«aake of peace that the 
war ii beliif fooght; and the peace 
win be the mote, enduring and the 
more secure, the greater the sacri- 
fleee of this terrible catastrophe. 

At the time of writing we Ger- 
mans feel absoluteb' certain of the 
termination of the war tiy the tri- 
ompli «f Um Germaa-Ansblan antes. 
We need only observe our cities and 
villages to convince ourselves what 
large resprves of men i-aijablf of 
fighting we still possess. As regard.^ 
the other means necessary to bring 
the p r esen t world situation to a suc- 
eaasftil eoadnslon, food supplies and 
flie production of the equipments for 
war, espocially ammunition, it is a 
well-known fact that the Germans 
are so far advanced in the technique 
of chemistry that we need have no 
fear on that score. With the large 
number of workers set fk«e In tf»rir 
own trades by the stoppage of the 
etporl trade, we can so extend our 
agriculture aa to he alile In feed all 
the German-.Austrian nations our- 
selves. And England's hope to de- 
prive us of the possibility of continn- 
tng the war any length of tirae Iqr 
preventing the importation of Chile 
saltpeter, essential in the manufac- 
ttire nf explosives, has al*!') been 
sh.nttered. Bv rheniical method.s we 
can manufarturo saltpeter of our 
own in any quantities we choose. 
«vl1w pnsent war must bring abont 
» fiitaie psaee in which there shall 
bs^ ftrtit permanent seeuri^ against 
RvMiaii attack, and. sseond. 



W% oaM Pnfuttr OsiwsM to 
for Th» JMfpendna M ikt 
pmftaUs oraMfumcM of the war, 
for tiUre it no on* kttUr tmalifUd 
to interpret to Ameriean readert 
the Gorman standpoint. He was in- 
vited to the United States at a rep- 
reBentative of Gfrman seienec at 
the hite7-natio7ial Congresti of Sci- 
ence aytd Art held at St. Louie in 
crmnrt-tinn uuth the f.ouieiana Pur- 
fliiixe Exposition, and he hae given 
coHrsi'.< of Iccluren at Harvard and 
Coluiiilua, He has also been in close 
toiifk tnth English men of science, 
eepecuuiA/ Sir William Ramsay, and 
tinee he u hm Ivm and educated in 
Ruesia he knows that country as 
well. In 1909 he was awarded the 
Nobel prize for his rexearches in 
chonixtry. ami he lifi nKd the prize 
monc;/ to the cause of inter-natiotial- 
ism, in xvhich he ha-a bceti engaged 
since he resigned the professorship 
of chemistry at Leipzig University. 
In hie "Sunday Sermons," tuhieh 
have a wide eireulation in Germany, 
he hat. aliMye,.pr«ac^ the gospel 
of pemoo mud oiniomnod the toaste 
of human onorgy Vum^tho frkit)b>K. 
betweon the rival natiotu mnd 
industrial rlaescs. — The EDITOR. 



ntot security againi»t England's pol- 
icy, steadfastly pursued for the last 
two centuries, to destroy everj' rival 
fleet, so that she may remain sole 
miatreas of the sea. This dominion 
of ^ sea bjr Bngibnd we r^rard as 
the last rsnmant of a barbarism that 
consists , in the brutal military gov- 
ernment of foreign nation>< by supe- 
rior force of arms and fighting 
Htrcngth for the purpose of exploit- 
ing those nations economically in the 
interest of the barbaric governing 
imperialistic nation. This was the 
policy England has hitherto fdlowed, 
and this it is that hns led directly to 
the present war. To destroy this pol- 
icy of England permanently is the 
mo^t important object of the war. 

As regards the Russian qnertloa. 
its sdntion can already be foreseen. 
With incomprehensible lack of vision 
and self-deception, the Russian Gov- 
ernment has made bitter enemies of 
all the nations that inhabit the west- 
em portion of her vast empire by 
BOppreBsliig Hialr national character, 
br panaorthMii, and by the disre* 
gard of their efrle rights. Take a 
glance at the map. From Finland on 
the north down thru the Russian 
east provincf.'.> and P(i'iar.<i to Little 
Russia stretching south to the Black 
Sea, you find one continuous chain 
of nattoos aU embittered agidnst 
Roiria. hk astddkihing peace, it shslt 
be ear aim to free aO these oniNrt 



nations, to secure political indepStt' 
denoe iox them, and to do aU we ega 
to unite tiiem into a confederation 

similar' to that of the German Em- 
pire, so that, while each state m the 
confederation- will enjoy greater in- 
dependence, it will constitute a unit- 
ed power strong enough to guarantee 
itff military seqority against furtiier 
Russian attadn. 

On the other hand, Germany and 
Austria will be freed from immedi- 
ate contact with a neighbor so ex- 
tremely unpleasant in every way as 
is Russia. Any future attack by Rus- 
sia will firs^kave to be met by the 
newly f<mned bnlfer states. To 
cure our eastern frontiers in tkls 
manner seems to us Germans 80 
great a political advantage that we 
shall consider ourselves well repaid 
for the sacrifice we are making in 
the eastern field of war. Aa the liber> 
ated natipna will ewe ikeir fMedom 
to Germany, and as their developing 
culture can find encouragement and 
fertilization only in the west and not 
in the east, we feel assured against 
apy possibility of their ever making 
common cause against Borppe with 
the kaikaroos easteni state.' 

The situation in the west is much 
more obscure. So I shall refrain 
from discussing its possibilities 
and'- merely content myself with 
the statement that here \ve :i all 
probably endeavor, in the first place, 
to eUaki a frse oatbt for ear sur- 
plus hdtor energy for eoounon cul- 
tural and economic ends. We hope 
that ju.^t as Helgium is already be- 
ginning to see that she was shame- 
fully misused by England, so our 
French neighbors will come to feel 
ttM same way. And the^'will see that 
the future of France wijl be more 
securely guaranteed by cooperating 
with the growing and powerful Ger- 
man natipd in the work of civilisa- 
tion than by stubbornly clinging to 
the fruitless idea of revenge. 

To me the problem of Englai^d 
seems to be the most difllenlt to sol^ 
There will be so vast a change in the 
political significance of that empire, 
the difference between what it was 
before and what it will be after the 
war will be so great, that it is too 
much to expect that the generation 
of English politicians now li^ag will 
be able to grasp it, and draw flie 
practical conclusions from it. But as 
the foundations of the future rela- 
tions of England are still to be cre- 
ated, it would be premature to at- 
tempt even a rough sketch of our 
idea of ttM way the British aitoation 
wn ikapa ttsalf . 

OrottSotktn, g a e e w g 

■ S7S 
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THE LIGHTS 0' LONDON-TILL ZEPPELINS THREATEN 
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HOUSES OF PABLIAMENT ON A FOGGY NIGHT— B 1 G 
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HOME AND EFFICIENCY 

FOURTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES ON 

EFFICIENCY AND LIFE 

BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 

or THB 



WE are in the midat of a 
Strang* pb«noinenoa. Its 
Hke hu not oeeonvd b»> 

ton Id history. 

For centuries we have inherited 
the idea that commerce is Mlflah, 
trade mean, finance sordid. 

We have despised, ignored, at baft 
merdy tolerated, tli« thop4mptn 
amontr us, the naluzs of iMRhaii* 
dise, the vendors of farm products. 
Anything not a profession wa.s a con- 
faasion. Of it we were ashamed. 

Now behold what has come to pass. 

Hie economic gospel of scientific 
muMgMMnt waa boni in a aluv; the 
saving Tnetiiods of persona] eflkiencjf 
have taken rise in factories and 
stores; habits of health and thrift, 
of energy, lovalty, Hlertncss and skill 
that our schools, homos and churches 
failed -to inculcate are being taught 

employaas by the captains of indua- 
try ; and an Borope is looking to tiie 

farms and loonft of America to save 
what is left of Europe from the cruel- 
ty, blindness and folty of the profes- 
sional clasaes of Europe — the pro- 
fessional kings, emperors, talkers, 
fliplitefs and guiunakera. Verily, Busi- 
ness wm batii her innings. 

If I were a lawj-er, a doctoi", a 
teacher, a clergyman, or a housewife. 
I should pick out the must i-ucco^^sful 
boainess man I knew and ko to .school 
to Um. That is, provided he would 
Mme, which he might do out of pitgr. 

Only a small percentage of liie citi- 
zens of the United States are active- 
ly engaged in making or selling mer- 
chandise. Yet !/>■ this small ck<.^'< of 
woricers practicaily all the eliiciency 
methods worth while have been 
evolved. What ia the nuMer with aU 
the rest of nsT Why don't w» prodoee 
an efficiency system for mcdirine, for 
the law, for the school, for the church, 
for the home? 

Almost every normal girl wants to 
many Mid have a home. Yet how 
many girls are taught, baton mar- 
riage, how to organize, fdmidi, ar- 
range, equip and conduct a home? 
If we threw our hoy.s into the wurlri- 
battle with no collepiate or iridustr:;i! 

tminingt we should think ourselves 
moasfeain of cruelty. We do throw oar 
(ills into a struggle no less 

vn 



the struggle to make and keep a home 
all it diottld be— «nd we tell them 
nothing (rf the tasks md trials sliaad. 
Are homes of lesS vahw tium ttONB 

and factories? 

Business science i.s a century ahead 
of home science. And the majority of 
tile women of America are not even 
awake to the fact. Furthermore, the 
mental and spiritnal solidarity of the 
homo is fast being dp.<^troyed. Who 
ever hears, nowadays, of a whole 
family going on the same picnic, or 
sitting in the same church pew? 
Parents .see their children only at 
meal time (which, believa nm^ ia tba 
wont time to look at anybody). 
Fathers have been reduced to ani- 
mated bank-books. Wives and moth- 
ers arc relegated to a place of so- 
cial ornament or civic uplift, while 
servaatB look after the household.. 
As we grow in wealth, we are becom- 
ing a homelass taee. And experts hold 
that the decreasing marriage rate, 
the increasing divorce rate, the 
spread of ;;ocia! uiii-est and moral 
contamination is largely due to the 
disappearance of old-fasihioned Amer> 
ican home life. 

' How shall tiie home be revived and 
maintained? Thru a general adoption 
of the principles of domestic science, 
and a personal acquisition of a bet- 
ter understanding by women of the 
haod problema which their men folks 
are meeting tmtj day. At least forty 
per cent of a man's efflcieney lies fn 
the hand.s of women — his mother, his 
sweetheart or wife, his housekeeper, 
his clerk or stenographer, and these 
same women factors in the life of his 
client or customer. On a mere selfish 
baaia, the fathers of America should 
insist that their daaghters be tangM 
how to earn a jrood living and 
how to conduct an ideal home. All 
honor l)o to a few great institution-^ 
like the Washington Irving High 
School in New York, where a girl is 
taught aomething of the scienee of 
home-niaking. 

Efficiency depends on our home 
life. Energy is perhaps the moat im- 
portant bodily factor in efficiency. 
Energy ^ product of pure, whole- 
some^ abundant food, properly chos- 
en, combined and prepwred; of aound. 



refreshing sleep in a qolet; dMm. 
airy, dark, restful room; of koes^ 
comfortable, hygienic dotiiing made 

of the right materials in a manner 
that becomes the individual; of daily 
bath and exercize, with conveniences 
and appliances therefor; of rest and 
rela.\ation in the evening, away from 
business and in the emnpaay Of those 
yon love. These tilings most be had 
from the home. 

The nio.st valuable mental trait in 
efficiency i? probably cnthusiiism — a 
blend of courage, optimi.sm, kindli- 
aeas and alertness. These qualities 
am maaufactared daily as by-prod- 
nets of a normal hoos^old. 'Hie sol- 
itude of bachelorhood leads to bore- 
dotii .-ind c\ nicism. Of the two worst 
( '. nics I know, one is divorced and 
the other was never married. 
' Home is the great powerJioaae of 
human electricity. Our nerves are tta 
wires/tfur emotions tiie cu rre n ts , onr 
actions the manifestations of light, 
energy and influence carried from 
homo by the radiant stream of anilii 
tion and affection. In a power-house 
we employ the highest-priced electri- 
cal engineers, to handle the machin- 
ery with faoHlass eare. But in a 
kitchen we hire cheap maids totally 
ignorant of the digestive machinery, 
the science of marketing, the princi- 
ples of household economy, hygiene, 
sanitation, organization. 

Let me cite the - cases of two 
women, boUi housewives, but as un- 
like as mud and fire. 

The first woman lives in the coun- 
try. She works fourteen hours a day 
— and never seems to get a thing fin- 
ished. She takes five steps where one 
would do. She has no place for any- 
thing^— and keeps everjrthing in its 
place. Ob.serving the thread in her 
work basket, > ou think it the worst 
snarl you have ever seen, but you 
change your mind when you .«iee her 
temper. .She is faded, wikod, nervooi* 
shrilL She has pains and weakneases 
and miseries gdore. She enjoys poor 
health to the utmost — the utmost be- 
ing a debauch of self-pity. She has 
grown common to her husband, .unl 
for years has been to her children 
merely a servant-in-waiting. 

The secrad woman Uvea in the city. 
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She spends an hour every morning 
planning meals, discussing problems 
With bar bouaekeeper, instructing her 
maid for the work of Hm diy. Then 
ihe rides to her office d unmUiwa , 
where she conducts a large law prae- 
tlse, earning: thereby the wages of 
her maid and housekeeper, and a good 
deal more. Her evenings are free for 
aocial duties and plaasiirea, and aha 
haa time to spare for konni awvlea 
and opllft work. She is in d«B«id for 
lectures and magazine artkles. She 
holds the adoration of her husband. 
She keep^ her youth and beauty. 

I know that the majority of farm- 
ers' wivea> and of women in email 
towns, have not the f aeUitiee and re- 
eoarcea to manage their homes effe^ 
tively by an hour's work a day, and 
to embark on a public career at the 
same time. 1 know that the aver.<ige 
housewife gets about 300 per cent 
more out <tf the time and money 
avallabki. Hum hu hoalniid woold. 
But I also know that from twenty to 
forty per cent of tba motion in the 



average kitchen is lost motion, and 
that one dollar out of every five ipant 
on the houaehold is wasted. 

A aetaiee of home-maUng, in 
which evfliar girl should be tndned, 
woold Indade these points, among 
others. 

1. Location. The site should be 
high and dry, with abundance of 
light and air, in a neighborhood with 
ft ]0ir mortaUlgr-fata. If duMtlag a 
city ap ar tMMil , look for an eastern 
eaqiosnre^ and be sure that no build- 
ings are ao near as to shut off your 
sunlight. Easy access from the home 
to shops, theaters, churches and 
other public places should be had by 
niifteaear, rabway or elevated road, 
on payment of a atatgle fare. If mem- 
bers of the family work downtown, 
the time of tran-sit should be care- 
fully considered — thousands of New 
Yorkers waste an hour a day in use- 
less travel, the time and sixain and 
eoet of which would have been saved 
if they had chosen their hone witii 
a view to quick transit 



One's home should be away from 
his work — but not too far away, 
preferably within good walking dia- 
tanee^ a half HnOa to a mOa. 1^ la 
usually pooaible, except in the largest 
cities. One reason why so many col- 
lejre profesisors are stupid is because 
they try to work in the house where 
they eat and sleep. This form of psy- 
chological hash is mentally indigesti- 
bl*-«nd torpid minds natnrally re- 
sult Besides, the most loving wife 
needs to be delivered from the prss- 
once of her husband for at least eight 
hours every day; and if the home is 
too near the office, he may run over 
any time and intenrupt the household 
TagfBM. Aa actor la a poor huaband 
because never home — a doctor is a 
poor husband because always home. 

Silence is a prime factor in your 
surroundings. Do not plan to live 
near a street-car line, a railroad, an 
automobile highway, or a bridge used 
by iMsvy tndta. And before jma en* 
gage an apartment Tisit the same 
about ten o'clock of an evening and 



HOME EFFICIENCY TABLE 

FOB THB AMBBICAN EOUSBWIFB AND MOTHBB. 



DIREiCTIONS. If aiiRWPr i<i Tps, write on dotted line thr number in parentliesis foUowioK 
Mcb qaestioo. If answer in .No, leave space idanlc. If neither Yea nor No, vary tbe figure 
niiv'nllnKl.v. Kind rour percantase lur adduc eolaaa of aumbera. Xhs avanct tn4» is probabljr 
4o. It I'll ui I b. U5. A TsMfB Of eos^lat* valoss wmild ladoAt eOsr qmmbm tat tfaw VhUe 

Kivcs n (air rtilimate. 

Do you take joy and pride in yonr bousework? (3) 

Cull yon finixb .vour cliiily duties in eigbt bours? (1) 

Hnvf yon rvfr cnuntftl Hud trit-d to cut down the number 'f n.. ll.'^s hIc\>h you take in a day's work? (3) .... 

Wh«n you are tired out. I'nn you rest and recuperate eiixily uml quickly? (2) 

Hare 70a time and strength in th««ftBiB( to sajsy borne pleasures with tha CssdlyT (2) ..... 

Is your borne in qniet nurroundingsf (8) 

£>o your filwpini; rooms hnTc direct exiioimre to morninf; i>un? (2) 

I>o y>>u l<evp daily rccnrdfl o( cipcnsea, with a modem &liUK nystem for refersacst (S) .................... 

Is your crocer the best in your neigbborbood — bav« you learned wbj? (3) 

Da y«m vin yew SMSb a wsslc sSmA Mi wa lOl tte 'Mb«f«nF> (i) 

Do yon order and vmpm msui on a adtatUie Mufi w netritlvt valmt (S) 

rnn you wrrve jmlatable, economicsl substitutes for meat? (2) 

I>i> }i>ii know thf itiKnx <i( fri'tdi nirst. fii>b, esgv, fruits and yecetables? (2) 

Han your drinkins water lie^n cuaranteed pure by expert anuysis? (3) 

Do you buy food, clothing, furnishings, etc.. on a scientific stystem of economy? (3) 

Have yon studied at least three modern schools of diet, (such as the Labmaan. tbe Lust, tbe Christian, or tb« 

Kelio«g system? (3) 

Have you read at least three standsrd booka OB flBaiWlll SCtaW end konseheU temomff (S) 

Do you WoiiK in a w-oman'<i club? (.11 

\rv vim 11 mciiibi r i>( ttii- Hi>ii<v\vivoK' I,i'iiguc? 
Do you liiilisrribi- for ouc or more magaiinea 

Do you K|*iid 11 dny sway from home at L 1 

Do you tnkf a vacation from your familr of at 1 
Have you installed a modern cleaning system, 

Ib tlicri' an emergency medicine cht'st in your 

Are all your windowa equipped with hygienic Tvatilataat 
Ib yonr HfkHat mm MmrM, wUte natAiI to ttw sviaf 

Han you atBdM die hygwBe of maa? (2) 

Is your dof'tor u teacher of health — not just a prescribcr of dnasT (8) 

Do you ri ri'ivi' n-giilarly the monthly list of publications of the V. S. DspWtBNBt of AgrfodlBrat (1) 

Are you thoroly informed on vocational training? (3) 

Do you know where and with whom your children play? (3) 

Can you answer all your children'.^ questions, without evasion or emburraswiient? (3) 

Do you conduct home discussions on great questions of the day? (2) 

Are you teaching your children how to earn, to save and to spend money? (3) ..................... 

Can all the ni. ttilMT« of >nnr ftitnily use their bands and brains equally well? (8) 
I>o the pioturi s nml ilci oraiiMiiv in your home express sound esthetic prindplast (B) 

Have you develojied a Mning sense of humor? (3) 

Jkn you giving your children srstasuttc nUshMB or otUesl lasliei llmiT (8) .... 
00 yen recognise tbe mistakss nt jvn muf muiUt lUt aad aie m tnlalBC 

or avoU tkon? (8) ' TTTTT.. 

40. IsMarkoMahMMBbrtkei 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
18. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
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20. 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
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38. 
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31. 
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38. 
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37. 
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Add up column and approximate 
your r>adc in Home ISffidency 
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count the aggregations of pianos, 
phonographs, moutlHWsaiu, goesip- 
ing ladiet, growling bmb, wai^ig in- 
fants and potantie tMum, vAXUn 
range of houing. ThMi pondor Mora 
you move. 

2. Sanitation. This includes open 
plumbing; rapid and complete drain- 
age; scientific prevention of sewer- 
gas; abondanoe of running water, hot 
and cold; use of proper soaps, cleans- 
ers and disinfectants, from cellar to 
attic; modern cleaning methods — 
such as oiled cloths, sweeper, and 
vacuum cleaner, in place of old-fash- 
ioned broom and feather duster; 
eUnttnaUon of eaipata, curtains and 
tapestries tiiat gatiier dost and 
germs, and substitution of rugs, sim- 
ple furniture and other common 
sense equipment. 

8. flggisne. A few of the items 
ondar fUa head are a home gyiDiia» 
siam; a heating apparatus hott 
heaKhfal and reliable, tiiat keeps tfie 
temperature from sixty to seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit in cold weather; 
bathroom appliances and conveni- 
ences, to make the daily bath more 
enjoymble and expeditious; ventila- 
tors for all the windows in tiie house; 
an emergency case of home remedies, 
•inch as mustard plaster, court plas- 
ter, hot water bottle, smelling salts, 
fountain syringe, peroxide of hydro- 
gen, bandage material and sanitarjr 
eottcm; a chart or booklet ahniyB 
htsady on What to Do In Aeddenfs- 
and Emergencies; an address book 
with names of best druggists, physi- 
cians and surgeonn available — these 
having first been Investigated; a 
Itii^ting* aystem (whether of -gas, 
, u l e tUtoltj r or aea^rtaia) that includes 
'soft, shaded,. .overhead lights, but 
full-power, concentrated desk lamps; 
a combination of color schemes har- 
monious and restful; a good supply 
of drinking water guaranteed pure 
— oither bottled, and. certifled. by 
dModeal aiMlpria)->«r - dlaUOad- or 
boiled in your own Utehso. 

We are only beiginning to under- 
stand the psychology of color — one of 
the subtle yet powerful aids to cheer- 
ftahieas and vitality. Recent experi- 
menta have shown that a person con- 
fined in a Teom -wtth vallpapar. and 
hangings of an uproarioos ted kses 
temper and grows vicious. No one 
can estimate how many women have 
gone crazy from looking at the gar- 
goyles creeping op their wall paper. 
Science now pio iaa w fant Nature 
has always known— 4liait11w graen of 
the grass and the blue of the sky pro- 
duce the least strain on the 
nerves, and therefori' i:iiluce n fad- 
ing of comfort and peace. 

4. EeoHomy. Certain articlee for 
bono me coat lees from mail-order 



houses, others cost less from local 
dealers. WhKh are fhey. in each list? 
M oertaia Maaana o< the year, bar- 
gaina may be had regularly — In 

dothing, furnishings, foods, and so 
forOk Do you buy accordingly? In 
the kitchen, there is a science of util- 
izing "scraps" and left-overs. Have 
you learned it? A pound of beans, of 
whole-wheat graiaa, of nuts or of 
cheese, contains from two to three 
times as much pure nourishment a.s 
a pound of best steak, and costs per- 
haps half a.s much. Do you consult 
modern tables of food values in or- 
dering the daily meals? 

6. Beauty. Both vitality and mor> 
ality require that a aense of harmony 
and repose comfort us in the few 
hours of ease accorded to us. In this 
violently practical age^ when even 
schools and churches are made for 
ntilitarian purpoaaa, til* homa la fha 
only plaoa when we can satisfy our 
Bonla wHh grace <rf line, symmetry of 
form, harmony of color, beauty of 
texture, poetry of symbolism. We are 
soothed, or irritated, by the patlerti 
in the rug, the picture on the wall, 
the contoor of the home against the 
sky. A cottage coating ISOOQi plannad 
by an artist for the needa uid the 
tastes of the members of the family, 
is a better investment than a |30,000 
mansion void of the magic toaeh of 
refinement and affection. 

6i. JMaxoMeik Hnny is the chief 
-oause of wonry* oad * hoBM ia tha 
haven of rest where we can smile at 
our haste, and watch the world go by. 
One of the first rules of a scientific 
household is that nobody's ailments 
or troubles or fears be mentioned in 
the -presence of the family assem- 
blage. Above all, gloom should be 
chased from the dining-room; every 
dyspeptic stomach was first somehow 
discouraged, and mastication, prop- 
erly attended, cornea between mirth 
and meditaticm. One of the sure tests 
of a toal home ia ^mt the vwy 
thought of it relaxes our nerves, 
mind, muscles, and gently and firmly 
restores our peace and faith in the 
goodness of God's great plan. 

7. Education. Much of the criti- 
cism now being directed at the public 
schools and colleges of America real- 
ly applies to the home; where selen- 
tiflc training of tiie hearts, heads 
and hands of children properly be- 
gins. Parents are not «|ualified for the 
duties of parenthood until they have 
studied together -the principles and 
mcttods of Plato, Horace Mann, 
Prodjel Willi.un Morris, Kneipp, 
Fowler, T;r i >r, .Madame Montessori, 
Isadora Duncan, and other preat pi- 
oneers of rational e<iucation. Are you 
teaching your children to develop 
their sympathies and seosibilitiear 



their lungs and muscles, their hopes 
and desires and ambitions, along ^th 
their brains? Beal education starts 
wMi hisplratfon, leads to action, and 
ends in satisfaction of teacher and 
taught. The inspiration comes from 
a mother's heart, the action must he 
guided by a father's strength and 
skill. And the parents wfaoaa children 
are their pride w«co tciatlMna evm 
more than parents. 

8. HotpitaHty. By this I do not 
mean the perfunctory exchange of 
dinner invitations, or the needless 
suffering entailed by a box party at 
the opera. I mean the ootflow of heart 
and overflow of spirit iriiieh moves 
yon to give a feast to the poor, to 
search out and hearten up the victims 
of a "hallroom" de.solation, to throw 
your doors wide to the waifs in the 
street— slang, dirt, bruises and all. 
A home is not a home until it ahdtan 
tiie homaleea. Tha reaaon is a secret, 
yon moat find It oat for yourself. 

9. Sen<ke. One of the first duties 
of a mother is to make her children 
proud to wait on her. But, alas, few 
mothers learn this until thay are too 
old to begin and too tired to eara 
Saeh member of a family has certain 
duties and responsibilities to every 
other member. These are usually ig- 
nored; and often violated, as in the 
case of a father who whips his boy, 
or of a girl who weara htt mother's 
clothes. The founder of the Chil- 
dren's Court, after judging 60,000 
cases of wayward boys and girls, de- 
clares that lawlessness is bom in the 
home, that parents in general fail to 
teach the rights of property, the obli- 
gations of justice aiMi generosity, the 
ssnao of brotheilMMdt llie TCwarda of 
service. When 'taiaily pride" is 
changed into community feeling, and 
community feeling Rnnvs to be racf 
fellowship, we shall have made the 
home what it should to a ataiClllg 
point for servieei . 

10. RMeien. FMMitB noaOr an 
guilty of either Invasion or evaaion 
of the souls of their children— they 
force dogmas on tho young folk, or 
they neglect altogether to provide re- 
ligious training. Either attitude is 
immoral. No man ia a good Baptist 
until he seaa tta good fa a Kefho- 
dist; and it should be a solemn duty 
of a good Methodist to explain to his 
children the peculiar merits of a good 
Baptist. I do not think God looks at 
the label on our church; I think He 
looks at the love in our life. Qreat- 
neaa overlaps goodncaa. And as a 
maa'a graataat hnnan love ia the love 
of wife and children, so does that 
love, truly m\d wisely and freely ex- 
prest, make more for righteousness' 
than any Other instrumentality on 
earth.--— .. _ 
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THIS bunch of 
grapes, weigh- 
ing a pound, 
would furnish 
cream of tartar 
sufficient to make 
the Royal Baking 
Powder required 
to raise a dozen 
tea biscuits. 

When partaking of the hot 
biscuits, or delicious cakes, 
there is an added zest 
from an appreciation of 
the cleanly and healthful 
source of their ingredients. 




Determine the quality and 
healthfulness of the baking 
powder you purchase by 
reading the clause on the 
back of the label, which 
shows what it is made of. It 
should say "Cream of Tartar" 
to entitle it to your favor. 
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The wholesome, 
highly efficient 
baking powder 
used by particular 
people who desire 
the best and will 
have no other, is 
made from cream 
of tartar, the prod- 
uct of grapes. 

There are numerous so-called 
baking powders sold at a lower 
price than Royal; but they are 
made from materials which cost 
but a trifle and are not econom- 
ical at any price. 
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Contains no alum or lime phosphate. 
It is absolutely pure and healthful. 
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THE PEACE CENTENARY PRIZE C O N TEST 



THE BOUNDARY OF PEACE 

THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 

BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 

ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 



THE War of 1812 with Great 
Britain left the important is- 
sues of that struggle for the 
future to d«cid«. On« of these was 
tlM fBMttw Of naridac out a itA- 
Bite lNNDidK7 between laie Vnltod 

StrtM ttld Canada; another, less 
definite, but perhaps more important, 
WHS the question of how the territorj' 
of two world powers could have a 
conuDon frontier of many 
«f nUw vitliMt teBteff tlM : 
of boOi to deftod ft It ts veiy In- 
teresting to see what a different fate 
the two questions havt- had. The 
questions as to the true boundarj' 
betweea American and British ter- 
rttoiy imained largeir undecided 
for ■bout thirtgr jma after th* 
Treatjr ci CHunt aad levtral detafli 
were left unsettled for many years 
thereafter. But that the boundary, 
wherever it might be located, waa to 
be unguarded by either party was 
■gned to within less than three 
fmn and that informal pledge ha? 



been faithfully adhered to ever since. 
There was no treaty, no convention, 
no arbitration needed to bring the 
nations into agiMBMBt «■ Ifell point 
In 1817 tlw goifuiiBiMti pran- 
lied efteh oOmt that not more Hon 
one warship was to be allowed on 
Lake Champlain, one on Lake On- 
tario and two on the upper lakes to 
each country and that these ships 
shooM not ooeod one hundred tons 
■pfoee or CIR7 noiM tiian OM gwl 
Beoldeo tiieoe ttaj tttOt grnnboats, 
useful only to fire salutes, revenue 
cutters and training ships are al- 
lowed to each party, but no ship 
which would be formidable in war. 

The land frantior is equally un- 
protectod. For a oonpidoimMo port 
ot the dtstonoo it 1m on Imasteaiy 
line alonsf the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude not marked by any range of 
hills or other natural features. The 
United States could march as many 
soldiers as could be raised and armed 
aeros"; the Canadian frontier and far 
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into tlM hoort of ttio eooiitqr wKbr 

out meetinpr any opposition. Great 
Britain could as easily land troops in 
Canada and using that country as a 
base of operationo advance forces of 
a«r fte into «M DUted State. This 
magr B«t iOOB W7 onzprisiaff today 
when both nations haw long since 
come to regard war with each other as 
impossible, but it was very different 
in 1817 when a war between the two 
nations was barely over and numer- 
ous griovaaoio irere cherished on 
both aidea aiqr ona o£ whidi miglit 
lead to TCBOfrad troolilOk 

The marking out of the frOBtlar 
has been equally a triumph of friend- 
ly methods ; of treaty, of arbitration 
and of diplomatic agreement. Both 
have at different times 
and granted tbousanda of 
sqnara mOoa of t errit o ry along tiie 
border, but not an acre of it has been 
won by force. The original treaties 
and agreements as to the boundaries 
along the northern part of the United 
States were not clear and there was 
an iMNMOt diflaranea of opinion aa to 
-wbat 1W naaait Bofliuifiig «t tha 
Atlantic ooaat and roaebing to tlie 
Pacific hardly any of tiie boundary 
was established except perhaps that 
part marked out by the Great Lakes. 
East of Maine are two small bays, 
Paasamaquoddy and Fundy, contain- 
ing a nnnbar o( ialaada. Thera ma 
a question as to iriddi nation oavnad 
these islands. 

Then the boundary- of Maine is 
on the east marked by the St. 
Croix River. It was not easy to 
make certain wUcb Of aavoral livara 
in that part of tha oovntqrfhat nan 
called by flw name waa ttie tme St 
Croix. Tha ntHrthem boundary of 
Maine was said to be a range of 
highlands dividing the rivers that 
flowed into the St. Lawrence from 
those which flowed into the Atlantic. 
Two dUfarant ranges many miles 
apart vara poaaiUy Uia "highlands" 
referred to and the maps which 
should have decided the question did 
not agree with each other. Turning 
we.4ward we find the exact boundary 
of New Hampshire open to question 
because the original survey had been 
caniaaaly mada. Waat of tta Ctoeat 
Lakaa wtn fturtbar diflleiilttaa. Tha 
treaty of 1783 had made the Ameri- 
can border run "on a due west course 
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from the northwest comer of the 
Lake of the Woods to the Missis- 
sippi." But the surveyors found that 
the Lake of the Woods was north of 
the source of the Mississippi. To the 
west was the territory acquired from 
France by the Louisiana purchase 
of very indefinite extent. Beyond the 
Rocky Mountains there was no cer- 
taintj' of possession at all. The "Ore- 
gon country," as it was called, was 
claimed by both nations. 

The boundary commissions ar- 
ranged for by the Treaty of Ghent 
found their task very difficult. The 
first one on the ownership of the 
islands east of Maine awarded those 
in Passamaquoddy Bay to the United 
States and those in the Bay of Fundy 
to Great Britain. The second com- 
mission, to draw the line from the 
source of the St. Croix to where the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude met the 
St. Lawrence, could come to no de- 
cision and ended in disagreement in 
1822. The third commission, to fix 
the boundary from the St Lawrence 
to the northwest comer of the Lake 
of the Woods, completed it as far as 
the junction of Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior. West of this point bound- 
aries were still partly unsettled as 
far as the Mississippi. But in 1818 
Great Britain and the United States 
agreed that the boundary of the 
Louisiana acquisition should run 
along the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude till it reached the "Stony Moun- 
tains," which we now call the 
Rockies. At the same time it was 
agreed that the Oregon country 
should be occupied jointly by Great 
Britain and the United States for ten 
years and be open to settlement by 
the citizens of either nation. Thus 
the Oregon question was postponed 



(how it was finally settled will be 
told in another article) and the chief 
remaining difficulty was our north- 
eastern boundary. 

This was really a most important 
question. Between the "highlands" 
claimed by the British and the "high- 
lands" insisted upon by the Ameri- 
cans lay an area of over 12,000 
square miles or about the size of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands (Hol- 
land) in Europe. It is an odd coinci- 
dence that the King of the Nether- 
lands should be called upon to arbi- 
trate the dispute. He decided that 
either of the two interpretations of 
the maps and treaties could be made 
with much justice. So in 1831 it was 
proposed that a compromise line be 
drawn between the two extreme con- 
tentions. Both nations protested 
against a compromise, and the 
United States Senate voted not to 
agree to the decision. This was a 
very dangerous policy to follow, 
for it was impossible that a "no 
man's land" should exist between 
two .such rapidly growing countries. 
Other grievances helped to endanger 
peace. One of these is worth relating 
to show what difficulties met those 
who tried to adjust the differences. 

In 1837 there was a tiny rebellion 
in Canada with which some Ameri- 
cans sj-mpathized. A ship called the 
"Caroline," owned in Buffalo, was 
accused of smuggling arms to the 
rebels and was caught by the (Cana- 
dian authorities, set on fire and al- 
lowed to drift over the rapids. The 
Americans demanded redress, but 
the British said that a pirate ship 
might be destroyed anywhere and 
at any time. A British subject named 
McLeod boaated of attacking the 
"Caroline" and the American au- 
thorities promptly arrested him for 
murder. Great Britain threatened 
war if he were not released at once 
and if he had not been able to prove 
an alibi it is very possible that war 
might have resulted. 



Rtlrrtntt. — J. W. Fostcr't A Ctnturt 
of <4m«n'«lm Diplomacyi <pi«w 262-6) r\yT% 
» brief account of th* partial dUarmamcnt 
mrrrcment of IKIT. K. C. Babcoelc'a Ttf 
ItUt al Amwrican Naticnalitu (paiw 26tf- 
'0 ) coven the boundary aojiutmcnta of 
18)8, and 0. P. Garriaon't H'«ticwd Ki- 
tMMion (pacn «"-8<> th* nonhrjut*™ 
Inundanr dUputr. Both bockn ara includMl 
in A. B. Hart'i American Nation t«rie*. 
Henry Cabot Ixyigr't On* Htutdred Yeart 
of Praf* (pax* t8-7») and W. A. Dun- 
nlnv'a Tht BritiMk Empirt and tk« Vniltd 
Stale, (pac«a lt-21: 2«-t2 : 88-112) alao 
treau of the Wrbator Aahburton Treaty, 
the trxi of which l> riven in William Mac- 
Donald's Stltrl Dontmtnlji at Umtfd Stalf 
Hittani (paire» a«&.4!)). Pcrhapa the fulleat 
and be«t. but certainly one of the lonjrnt. 
Kccounta of the Treaty and boundary arbi- 
tratJona of the period noay bo found In 
John Basset Moore's irreat work on inter- 
national ArbUraHon, Volume I (paces 1. 
l»r>). It ahnuld not be difficult to obtain a 
ffood map showing how the Canadian bound- 
«ry was marked out. W. R. Shepherd's 
lli»toTieal Atlat (paces l(lS-}!>) may be 
mrniinnod in addition to the history texta 
ref,'rre<) to above. 



C'(mr(«s|f «/ tk* Cnitury Compcnt 

LORD ASRBURTON 
From th* portrait paintad by Haaly la to 
commcnorat* the Vr ehater-Aahburton traaty, now 
in tha Diplomatic Reception Rooms, Slate Dc' 

partnurnt. Washlnston 

Serious trouble existed between 
the settlers in the disputed region, 
which was thinly inhabited an(i 
mountainous, but covered with valu- 
able forests. General Scott was sent 
to restore order and in the meantime 
it was decided to negotiate directly 
instead of again resorting to arbi- 
tration. The American representa- 
tive was Daniel Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, who remained in Pres- 
ident Tyler's Cabinet after all his 
colleagues had resigned in order to 
carry thru the negotiations with 
Great Britein. The British Govern- 
ment sent Lord Ashburton, an able 
and prominent statesman. In August, 
1842, an agreement was reached. A 
compromise line was drawn which 
gave the Americans more than half 
of the disputed area, but less than 
they would have had if they had ac- 
cepted the decision of the Nether- 
lands eleven years before. Other and 
les^ important boundary adjusts 
ments were made at the same time. 
New Hampshire wa3 allowed a little 
territory north of the forty-fifth par- 
allel of latitude and the boundary to 
the Lake of the Woods was more ex- 
actly defined. The United States had 
to pay a sum of money to the states 
of Maine and Massachusetts (before 
1820 Maine had been part of Massa- 
chusetts) to make them willing to 
abide by the treaty. This common- 
sense compromise was agreed to by 
both nations and the way was left 
open to settle the remaining question 
of the ownership of the Oregon 
countr>'. East of the Rockies the 
frontier of peace was settled and 
complete. 
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TO THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

BY LOUIS F. BENSON 



Not of thi-s fold, Thine other sheep ohoy Thee, 

And follow on by paths wc do not kii'.w, 
Out in thL' World, in other worlds, it may be, 

Which God can find, and where His free winds blow. 

Free blow His winds, altho our path is narrow; 

Warm shines His sun, altho our hearts an CoM; 
Bis hMvena aid the fall of every spanow; 

And aU llqr alM«, 0 Ohitat. nair find • foNL 



<tat Shepherd's vdicl, un hill- where dusk is falling! 

Om flock beneath the sunlight and the star! 
If any sheep has wandered from Thy calling, 

I pray Thee, Christ, it wander not too far. 

So many folds! So many sheep-bells chiming! 

One fold at last; one Shepherd evermore! 
And aoBM that haxdly know Thy voiee are 
wtar fa, O Giuiil* the 0pm Door. 



JESUS THE CHRIST 

WHAT I BBUBVB AMD WHY— TWBNTY-SBCOMD PAPER 
BT WILUAH HAYES WABD 



THE old question, "Who do 
men say that the Son of Man 
is?" now is asked a.s earneet- 
Ijr aa In tlw dayi whan be went about 
tufhlny and haaUnt; and however 
ttie answers may vary, so de^ and 
«ide haa been his inflaenee that 
there are few who cannot accept Pe- 
ter's confession, "Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God." 
Who need measure his words when 
adoiowladffinf the mightiest power 
tbat has ever moved the world? 

Peter did not know what the words 
meant to which he was giving his 
assent. What was it to be the Christ, 
the Messiah? He thought it wa.<; to 
ba a lordly ruler over freed Israel, or 
even aver the sobjeet Roman Em- 
pire and the whole earth; he had to 
learn that it meant for him and his 
Master cruciftxion and "content with 
death and shame," for his kingdom 
was not of this world. But thru the 
eentnries that have passed, and to 
the end of thna, no badge of honor 
fails to yidd place to the cross of 
the Christ. Jesus is the world's 



WHAT DO WE KNOW OF JESUS? 

Yet all we know of the life and 
and reaorrection of OirUt is 
; was written in four short biog- 
raphies, of which three repeat much, 

and the fourth is not so much a his- 
tory as an exposition. The three are 
made up of various jottings and 
mamoranda written first from mem- 
oiy of inefdenta and dlacourses, such 
aa were repeated in meetings of the 
•arly Christians, collected in no such 
critical way as a modern .scholar 
would write a biography, but com- 
piled with fill hone.sty and with all 
reverence as well as the authors 
could do it, a generation or more 
after the death of our Lord. Luke 
says he had many written sources, 
aa doubtless had Matthew, and pcr- 
bi^ Mark, who must have heard 
284 



Peter tell what hia Master laid and 
did. Of these three Gospels Mark is 
the oldest, and comes nearest to the 
primitive tradition; while in a half 
century more or leas btfora tin Goa- 
pels of Matthew and Luka wercteom- 
piled there had been time for ac- 
cretions and embellishments \c> h.ave 
grown up on the simple but wonder- 
ful story of the life of Jesus. Paul 
does not seem to have known any- 
thing of any at oar present four 
Gospels. Pious invention added other 
stories to the life of Christ, some of 
which we have in apocr>phal Gospels 
never accepted in the Canon, but 
which illustrate the growth of myths 
which always form an aecreUon 
aboot fha lif e of a hank So wo lum 
the story of Washington and tiia 
cherry tree, and in late days » ejnela 
of miracles has sprung up aroondtlia 
founder of the Babist sect. 

Of the teachings of Jesus as vari- 
ously repmrted in the Sj^optic Gos- 
pds aoUdag noed bo aald bsgroiid 
what I liavo already said, that the 
world baa aeeaptad them as the new 
revelation of God aa love, and of love 
to all humanity as the highei>t ex- 
pression of duty, as again.st all the 
ethical systems that make self-cul- 
ture the ebiof duty. The 
Julian, who knew Christianity 
rejected it, said in his Oration to the 
Cynics, "The end and aim of the 
Cynic philosophy and of all other 
philosophies is happiness, along the 
line of one's nature." Such, he tells 
us, is the definition of happfneaa for 
the gods, that they fulfil their own 
nature, and make the most of them- 
selves. The Christian ethies requires 
us to value others as much aa our- 
selves, and so to sacrifice ourselves 
for others, thus making justice to our 
fellow men insufBelant and makfaig 
overflowing love supreme. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is again new and su- 
preme in religion in that it places n > 
value on service of the hand or 



mouth, but only on the worship of 
the heart. Religion is solely spirit^ 
ual. This is the new ethics and tbo 
new rdigion which Jeaus braoi^t la 
hia tnarhlng, and bagrond wta^ wo 
havo not gone, and, so far as we can 
see, never can go. All this is to be 
accepted beyond doubt. We can judge 
of it. We are capable of judging, for 
the evidenco la iD M u r ad w a ; wo ro- 
spond to it. 

HOW SliOULO WE REGARD MIRACLES? 

But as we read the Gaspels the 
case cannot be the same as to the bi- 
ography and hiatorj' they have com- 
piled. They have to be tested by the 
beat critical judgment we ban, and 
BO oliior Bubjoet in aU Ktnaijr hbtorjr 
has attracted so naay a^bxtan. It to 
a proper subject whatever our viow 
as to inspiration, for our view of In- 
spiration must depend on what wo 
first conclude as to the veracity of 
the reports of the acts of our Lord, 
and especially as to the miradaa re- 
lated about him. The evidence as to 
their truth we are obliged to sift, for 
it is not such as wo wmild .icccpt now 
as related to some modern teacher or 
claimant. It is the reports coming 
we do not Imow from whom and 
gathered by qutto oaerltieal com- 
pilers who differ on many minor and 
some major matters. I have heard 
it often said that Jesus was so won- 
derful a teacher that his divine 
teaching accredits his miracles. But 
that is a topsy-turvy argument Tho 
purpose of tho miracle is to accredit 
the teacher; not of tha taachar to ac- 
credit the miracle. 

I am not conscious of any pre- 
judgment against miracles. I have 
been taught to believe in them and 
have accepted them, certainly aomo 
of them, but I admit that my faifll 
in them is less than It was; partiy 
because the evidence for those of tiho 
Old Testament is so weak, and the 
proof for those of the New Testa- 
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ment.by no means such as we might 
dMiM for «videiitial purposes; and 
pM^ b < e»w tlMgr ham baeom* ni 
nach len evMenttd vdve ainee bar- 
den of proof is now required to sup- 
port the miracles and not the teach- 
ing. Indeed, the miracles have come 
to b« a weakness rather than a 
strength. Of one miracle this is not 
in% tt« mixack o< tha nmmctioii 
of oar Lord. If tiiat can bo d«p«nd«d 
upon it is of vory great help in sup- 
porting til* tMdbing of our Lord as 
to tihio fUor* ititak 

MIRACLES TODAT 

And yflt I find in myaoU a grow- 
tag baritatfon about aoeeiMiiv aee- 

ond-hand witnesses to the miracles 
of the New Testament. I believe no 
man living ha.^ ever seen a genuine 
miracle. I do not believe that any one 
has seen a miracle since tha daya of 
tha i^KMttea. A multituda ara raport- 
ad avary yaar: ndraelas are cheap; 
but yet we do not believe in them. 
We believe the law.s of nature are 
not transcended. Are the stories true 
told of miracles in Christ's day ? Not 
«M of tha writers of tha Neir Tista- 
mant cbims avar to hava aaan a mir- 
ada; Tha llatHiaw Goapel Is said to 
have been ba.'?e<! <m an Aramaic writ- 
ing by the Apo.stle iMatthew, but that 
is lo.st. Mark wa.s not an eye-witness, 
nor Luke. We do not know who wrote 
the Fourth Go.spel, John Mm Apoalla 
or John tha Presbyter, or aoma ana 
slaa; bot tt fs a didactic work rsHier 
tiian a biographv, written to mag- 
nify Jesus a."; the Son of God. The 
nearest we have to an assured eye- 
witness is found in the first verse of 
ttia First Epistle of John, if that 
was written by tha Apoatis^ wUch 
says: *That which was from tiie be* 
ginning, that which we have heard, 
that which wo have seen with our 
e.es. that which we beheld and our 
bands have handled, concerning the 
Ward [or word] of life i and ttoltta 
waa aaanifeatad, and we taav* aaan 
and bear witness, and declare onto 
yoa the life, the eternal life, which 
Was with the Father and waa mani- 
fested unto us) ; that which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you 
also, that ye alao magr hava fellow^ 
ship with us; yea, and o«r fellow- 
ship is wftii tiie Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ." And he goes on 
to say that "the message we have 
heard fmrn him" is "that God is 
light" and that we should not *Nralk 
in the darkness." There is not In fha 
whole l^iiati* om rafarenea to a 
ralrads; not ev«n to Hio Besurrection, 
only to abidinfr in Go<l. But it is by 
no mean.s agreed that the Epistle 
was written by John the Apostle, and 
there is serious reason to bialiava that 



the First Epi.stle of Peter, which 
does plainly mention the miracle of 
tha BeaunaotiOQ. was not written by 
tha ApoaOa 

TBI UOMBUB 0P KBAUMO 

The Goapel miracles arc those of 
healing, the Virgin Birth, and the 
Resurrection. One might as well deny 
that Chriat Uvad at aU as to deny 
that he was. a healer. There Is no In- 
trinsic improbability in the state- 
ments that he healed the aick. We 
have had healers in every generation, 
followed by thousands, multitudes of 
adMB dadared tinegr had been healed 
fnm real dlaaaaaa; and aa old pagan 
shrines ware crowded with afflgies of 
portions of the body healed by pray- 
ers and vows to the gods, so the 
walls of churches have been covered 
with crutches and trusses thrown 
away by invallda who follow some 
Zioi^ healar ar popular saint. Bat 
tiia diseaaas enred are nsoally 
those caused by a nervous break- 
down, for the cure of which faith 
has a marvelous power. Such were 
many of the diseases healed by our 
Lord, who required faith at his in- 
vallda; and adiera there waa lit- 
tia faith, as In his own city of 
Nazareth, we are told that he couk! 
not do many mijthty works there, liut 
this e.vpianation will nut hold in cases 
of leprosy, nor in those bom blind, 
nor those ndaad ftani tiie dead. 
Either those were genoine miracles 
or they were legends fliat had grown 

up during the generation or more 
after our Lord's death before ttie 
Gaspels were i nniposed. It is the most 
natural thing in the world that such 
myths should arise. We know of 
legends not inooiporatad in tha Goa- 
pels, such as that of the Infancy, 
which reports Jesus at play as a 
child, making sparrows of clay, 
while the sparrows made by hiscntn- 
panions remained clay, but those 
made by the boy Jesus took wing and 
flew away. We reject the miracle at 
once as. too puerile, under the Rora- 
tian literary rule not to have a god 
intervene unless the occu.-iion is 
worthy; and this is not worthy; and 
for this same reason I would reject 
the Old Teatamaat miracle of the bor- 
rowed ax that was made to swim. 

If a multitude of stories and le- 
gends were likely to grow up in the 
first half century about the wonder- 
ful teacher and healer, as we know 
waa the case during the first century, 
and if, even, as in tiia Gospel of John, 
rdigioos teaching could be told in 
the form of miracle stories, it may 
well be that stranger miracles than 
those really performed thru an act 
of faith should have been included in 
the three Gospels, such as those of 



the raising of the dead. Faith, we all 
know, will work wonderful miracles 
of ?*ff""gj and, in a community 
wUdi oaally bottavaa, talea of wondar 
grow as easily. I moat hoM— I eaft- 
not help It if I would— that It Is our 
duty, seeking truth, to sift the evfp 
dance and sift the miracles, with this 
aaiurance, that for us the miracles 
are not needed to support our faith 
in tha taadilnga of Jesna Chriat aa 
to duty toward God and man. The 
teachings of our Lord justify and 
prove themselves. We cannot go back 
on them; but, granting conduct to be 
pleasing to God, whatever conclusion 
we honsatly reach on matters of hia- 
tofy or philosophy, be wa triaa or 1|^ 
norant, we shall still ablda in ttia 
tabernacle of his love. 

TRI VHODf anTB 

The miracle of the Virgin Birth 
ravOras aeparate eonsideraticn, for 

nnieh more Is made of It noar 

than w.ns made by the Apostolic 
Church. It is not mentioned in the 
Ciospel of Mark, but is added in the 
later Gaspels of Matthew and Luke. 
Nowhere else is it referred to in the 
Bible. Paul never refers to it to the 
special glory of Jeans aa the Son 
God, nor does the author of Hebrews. 
If they did not know of it, or did 
not find it an important doctrine, I 
do not see how it is important for us. 
Indeed, God could beyond question as 
sasily have pat tha fulness of bia 
spirit Into Jsaaa having a hnman 
father as into Jesus with only a hu- 
man mother. If he had no human 
father that could be known only to 
Mar>- herself and could in no way be 
proved, and it certainly was not 
known to the paopla of Naaareth. who 
bdtevedlAm tobetteaon of Joseph; 
and it is strange that Mark does not 
toll so astonishing a thing in his Gos- 
pel. The story told in Matttiew and 
developed in Luke looks to me like a 
beoatlftal ambeOiahment of the Goa- 
pel atory, eonesivad to give tha addi- 
tional honor which seemed to the 
writers to be properly due to the 
Messiah, and suggested by the proph- 
ecy, "A virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son," which hiad no such meaning 
aa was put upon it, but which, under 
the very loooa Jawlab way of exege- 
sis, and applied to Jeans, might re- 
quire him to be born of a virgin. But 
it would seem that the story of Inrtb 
without human fatherhood, th > un- 
familiar to Hebrew thought, was fa- 
miliar to Greek fable, whkh had mul- 
titudee of heroes begotten by tha 
gods of human maidens, and I cannot 
deny that, exquisite as the story is 
and ever dear a.s it will bo to us, it 
represents a pagan view, and, while 
meant to honor Jesus and Mary, it 
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does not honor God. Yet I do not 
want to lose it any mmre than I want 
to kee the subUme story in Genesis 
«f Hm creation of tlie world in six 
dayi. with f ti MUMtii tmL 

THE RESUBBECnON AND ASCENSION 

The final miracle of Christ is that 
ct tiw Besnrreetlon aaA Aaomton. 
UoUke the Infancy story, vn ham 
fnllest efWdence from the earfiest rec- 
ords known to ua that the resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead was univer- 
sally accepted as a fact by the Church. 
On it Paul based his ministry. To be 
aoM he iMfl luA m qdrlted vMon «f 
tiw itaen Christ and regarded him- 
Sfllf as a witnesa; but he also knew 
and believed in the resurrection in 
the third day. and he tells the whole 
story in a sort of confession of faith, 
"that Christ died lor our aios ««• 
eordlBff to the S cH pt u ree; nA flul 
he was buried; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures; and that he 
appeared to Cephas; then to the 
tM'elve ; then he appeared unto above 
five hundred brethren at oncs^ of 
wlMNB tlw ffranter part ranalli mtB 
now, but some are fallen adeip; then 
he appeared to James ; then to all the 
Apoetles; then last of all, as to one 
bom out of due time, he appeared 
to me also." What Paul believed they 
all belieired. Again and again in hU 
Epistles he mwi tl fl iM Christ's reear- 
rection from the dead, and bases on 
it the whole weight of his ministry. 
If Christ be not risen Paul's whole 
life is a blunder; and when he at- 
tacks those who say the dead rise 
not, he baaea his aignmant on the 
•dnowledged ffeet of Oiriatf s raaor- 
rection. The repeated appearances of 
our Lord after his death are hix ar- 
gument, they beinp accepted facts of 
general knowledge among the belie%'- 
sn. 8e this miracle of our Lord's 
rMuneetion from the grave baa vaat- 
ly more evidence than any or aD ottrar 
miracles in the Bible. I cannot easily 
explain why the total Church should 
have accepted this belief if it were 
not true. To be sure, if there were 
not so many witnesses, a myth might 
have ariacn out of the wiliingneBa to 
flod • pr ophe c y of Hoeea Aillllled, 

"After two days will he revive us; 
on the third day he will raise us up 
and we shall live before him"; or we 
may recall the statement of the Jews 
thatt the diaciples might enter into a 
eonqiiKaejr of deo^t But tiiat aeena 
improbable and at the time hopetflst. 

If one refu-sies to afcept a min»rle 
as in the course of nature impossible, 
some explanation of the origin of the 
myth can be conjured up, even to 
the nsanniiittoii at aa Amerieaa and 
OM or two German aeholan, that no 



such person as Jesus ever lived, and 
that the whole story of his life and 
death is a ctdossal delusion. But thla 
last is past belief ; and, with the evi- 
dence at hand, it is easier — apart 
from the antecedent denial of any 
possible miracle — ^to believe that 
Jesus did rise from the dead than 
that so many witneaaea were deeelved 
by an imagined apparition, or that 
they invented the story to their own 
sure persecution and death. I do not 
say that it is finally and absolutely 
proved that Jesus arose from the 
dead in such a form that he could he 
Been and r ece gwlM d, but no hypoti^' 
eeia otherwlae to explain the fact 
that the bdief waa universal in the 
Church immediate^ aftor his death 
and was attested by so many wit- 
nesses seems to me plausible. For his 
faith in this miracle Peter died. I 
neegdse ttiat the aoeeptanee of this 
one stupendous mirade makes other 
miracles, otherwise Inenfllcientlv 
substantiated, considerably more 
credible: but that is all. I also 
recognize that my satisfaction in 
acetfiting oar Lord's resurrection 
aa being, as FMI aaya, the aasor- 
ance and first-fruits of our res- 
urrection into immortality, may pos- 
sibly warp my conclusion in its fa- 
vor; but it surely is not my conscious 
desire to let my wishes guide my 
conclusion. This I say, that if the 
evidenee appears to lead to tte be- 
Haf that Jeana did ri8« from the 
dead, and did appear to Ae Twelve 
and to many others, then I am glad; 
but yet the disbelief would not, what- 
ever Paul's hasty language allows, 
affect the obligation of our conduct 
to 6bC7 Uie mlea and life of the 
Christian religion which Jesus pro- 
mulgated, obeyed, and imposed on his 
Diaeiples and now on all of US. 

THE SON OF MAM 

What, then, am I to tiiink of Jesnt? 

He called himself the Son of Man, 
and he allowed his Disciples to re- 
pard him as the promised Me'^siah. 
They called him the Son of God, and 
.John's Gospel says that in Jesus the 
Logos, the Word, which waa in the 
beginning with God, which made ttie 
worlds, was made flesh in the person 
of Jesus Christ ; and as such the 
Christian Church K'enerally worships 
him. He, Jesus, son of Mary, man 
like us, ia^ eay llie aadent creeds 
wliich we repeat, the very God in 
one of the three Fereona. 

I cannot see that it is essential, or 
even important, that we should be- 
lieve this (bx'trine. that the fulness 
of the Godhead was incorporated with 
the human person of Jesus Christ. 
I do see that it ia diflfcult to under- 
atimd bow man and God can be tboa 
unified, but that difllealtar Is of little 



account, for we can Icnow little of 
God's eeaene^ eiGoept that he is a 
vpirit, even aa we eaa know little «f 
the eesenee of our own spirits. Nor 

am I clear that the au^r of the 
Fourth Gospel meant to make Jesus 
the Second Person in the Trinity; 
and if he did mean it I find no reason 
for beUeving Oat he knew anything 
more about it than we can know. It 
appears to me that only God knows, 
and he has piven us no statement on 
the subject. Any belief or disbelief 
is a deduction of reason, or an hy- 
pothesis devised to account for the 
faeta. 

PlIILO's NOMENCLATURE 
What does the Fourth Gospel say? 
That in the beginning was the Logos, 
the Word with God. Now thia ia just 
what in the ef ghth chapter of Prov- 
erbs is said of Wisdom, which is 
there nothing more than a personi- 
fied attribute of God. It was "before 
his works of old" ; it was with him 
"when he established the heavens"; 
"when he made Ann the akiea above" ; 
•var hhn as a master worfc- 
maB," Philo of Alexandria added to 
this personification a tincture of 
Greek philosophy. To him and to the 
Jews who held the name of God too 
sacred to be spoken with the lips, 
there waa needed an intermadlMj 
for flie Infinite One, one by whom aO 
things could be made, and Philo 
translated the Hebrew Wisdom into 
the Greek Logos, Word, and gave it 
entity, no longer abstract Wisdom but 
Jehovah's substantial substitute crea- 
tor, who OoerateB for hina, for "bar«tha 
fFont of jchovah were the heavwia 

made, and all the host nf them by the 
breath (Spirit) of his mn.stcr." Here 
the "Word" is the Spirit, and in .Tew- 
ish interpretation easily separated by 
Philo from God himself. Philo's great 
effort waa to reUte Greek pbikN^hjr, 
Platonic and Stoic, to tte BlUa. Ha 
had the idea that the self-existent 
Jehovah, the "Am that I Am" is too 
transcendent and sublime a being to 
mix with matter, and so God created 
the world and rules it by Ua other 
self, his Logos. Word. The expression 
is Greek, and conua down thru Her- 
aclitos and Plato and Zeno and the 
Neo-Platonists to Philo, who found 
the Word as well as Wisdom in the 
Bible. God needed an intermediary. 
He made the designs, the pattema, 
the "ideaa" of things, and the Word 
fashioned them. Thia Logoa Philo 
calls tool, tiia fnatroiiMnt of 

God." 

Alexandrian ideas, including thoee 
of Philo, were rife among the Jewa 
of the first century, and among tiia 
Jewish ChrisUaaa. ApoUos waa from 
Alenndria, and Ifln PMlo. vraa 
*Wght3r in tte Scrlptmrei^'* and 
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WilltheBossSendforYOU 

When that Better Job is Open? 

Will he offer YOU the job that means better pay in the kind 
of work you ZiJ^e to do? 

You'd better have an understanding with yourself on this 
matter right now! You simply can't expect to earn more until 
you learn more. The boss will want a trained man for the better 
job. He won't want you unless 
you have the training. 

For more than 23 years the 
International Correspondence 
Schools have been training men to 
get and hold better jobs. 



I 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 1024 SCRAN TON. PA. 

Kxnlain. without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 



I 



Thousands of men of all ages and occu- 
pations have profited by I. C. S. courses in 
spare hour study. Without loss of time or 
wages and at small expense, they have 
obtained the special tnuninx ihat has enabled 
them to make good in ihe job that was 
worth while 

Why not let the I. C. S. help )ou. too? 
Be ready when opportunity knocks 

Mirk and Mail THFIA V 
the coupon KyjUixi. 




F.lrciric Uchilnit 
1 Electric Kiilwayi 
_ Electric WiriOB 
T*lrphoni! txpcrl 
Ml< l«tM< tLI Mil^KKKINU 
M«rctianic4l Uraflinie 
Shop Practice 

I it II. KMJSKFRIMi 
hNr*r>lac And Mnpplnr 
niSK rOH^MtN iNustn-. 
MctsI Minlnic 
M I IIDNtKI >.>(ilM:r.RIND 
Marine Ensineering 
ARCHITECTL'Rt 
Building Contractor 
Archiiectural Drafting 
Concrete F.ntrinrerinic 
Structural Lnicinerrine 

■■i.i:aiiisii ksu h»;«tim; 

sheet Metal Worker 



Name _ 

Prewnt Occupation. 

Street and No. 

City 



SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
_] Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
1 l.'itrrUt >n>1 Mm l*alatlar 
ILLl STRA TING 
BOOKKKF.PING 
. Stroocraiiby aad Typaiarlilar 
_ Higher Accounting 
_ Railway .\ccounling 
Commercial Law 

lioou f.>i;limi kob evtum' 

Teachera Courie 
Engliih Branchea 
Civil. SF.RVICE 
Railway Mall Clerk 

AC.RICULTURF. 
POULTRY 

TeitlJr Manafaet'iif rn SpaaUII 
Sxlralloa rll.t'rHaa 
I tiraiMrT rj Frrark 

AlroRlMNI^i; nilallaa 



Slate- 
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^axii x/u a, 

CONSTRUCTION 



Hie Lesson the War 
Has Taught U. S. 



J 



Here's the real truth the European War has forced home on us— that 
Ammica mutt become more ttlf-nutaining. She must make her 
products instead of buying them. She must build up American indus- 
try instesd of drawing her materials from abroad. She must maka 
American business safer— tnore stable. The only way she i:an do it 
is by usinc products that are msde in Amrrica of American maiertaL 
That's why so many far-sighied business men have been insisting upoo 

Construction Bond 



Constrocdon Bond hat itMrsr* bnn en«d« 

<rf briffht. clfan clipjitnfT* ccill»ci»d fio*n 
Amtrlcsn ffarmant Uclotics \sy Amrrican 
tndvttry. Manjr bond p«p«r« h*v» b**n 
in*4W of import*^! r«ci coJI*ct*d from the 
tenriTMntB of Eompe. Surh r*c* ar* 
chMp^r. b«i %»Wth tfo ro« P"*m to hav* 

WhiU waf bM nmllcd the Imponation 
of t»ff^ and many makare of bond paper 
%9m Khifanf about for new ftovrCM of iiip- 
ply. tha mannfaciur* of ConairiKcion Bofvd 
bat Rona rifht ahaad witboui changes in 
furmula or fSnnh. That's why ih» ()uaUiy 
and unifurmity of Construction Bond \» 
bainf maintained in«pit« fif tt>a war. Thal'a 
whjrii oaar««v«nb«tiarco4np*i&uva valua 
now Iten «vtf bcfcna. 



Conitnictlon BoimI has lonf been kncnvil 
as iha standard of valua in buuneai cor- 
ratpondanra papar. It it a tubataniial and 
impreatlTc paper, K>4d only in larxt quaiv 
tliiea (Hrtci to tba moat capable and ra- 
aponuble primers and InJko^pher* In tta* 
190 principal diiea ol iba United Stataa— 
not ihrouf h jobbers, Obviovaly. hj aliaw 
inatinf the jobber and buying In larc* 
quantttiesb tho«« concerns wbo handle Co«v- 
ai ruction Bond ata able lo 70a 
bettei valiia in traprasKiva businas* Mft* 
lioiMry. 

Write Qatoda7on7o«rleiterbaadl(>rnsma« 
of thi'^a cr>nr*rna near you, Alio (oc 3S 
handaoma tettribesd apedmcns that may 
ofTer valuabia aaftgeat^onafor iba Itftpeova* 
Slant ol jrour owa bi*idnaaa Biatlooarr. 



W. E. WROE ft CO^ Saiet Office: 1Q06 S. Mkch«An Ave.. Chicago.IIl. 



111!.: 11/ tn*M 



SplritiuHy Mliided Books For 
Easter Reading 

JESUS AND POLITICS 

Uy HAROt.l) II SIlEPIIFARn. Intfo- 
ductton bf VjUj i>. SciHldcr. Net %x.o» 

PRACTICAL MYSTICISM 

By EVELYN CNDRRniKI., the b<Bt mod- 
ern tntcryrctcT of man'* |>owcr to realize 
apifiUiAl riches. Net $i.uo 

THE ARCHBISHOP'S TEST 

liy E. M. (jKEEN. An intpiiing pictiirr 
of a church ftce ifoot llic red ta)i« of 
"organixalion." Net $1.00 

TBE HOLY SPUUT AND THE PSAYCK 
BOOK 

By ibc KEV. JAMES HAUCHTO.V. 

Net «i.js 
Ecittr Cifit, Pra'jrr Backj, tic. 

E. P. DITTTON a CO. 
PnMUkcr* «U Mk Ave. N. Y. 



I EFFICIENCY BOOKS 

By Edward Earle Purinton 

The rhilosofiliy of Fasting. ... .$(,10, cIntU $1.30 
Lords of Ourselves $i.iOi cloth j.oo 



Proclamation 9f Niituropathy 05 

Try the Laugh Cure 10 

A>k the Drufficist 10 

The Corsci in Court .ir. 

The Future Life .jlp 

Ilorixnnings ^ 

Woman's Work ,,,,, jn 

The Fine An of (»i\\n^ , 

Tbc Triumph of the Man Who Acts 10 



Ahovt prictt 4r4 pi^^tfaid. Addrttt all ord4rt f« 

BENEDICT LUST, Publuher 

Butler, New J e«» e y 



doubtlenn in the same allegorizing way 
which we find in Hebrews. 

THE WORD AND THE TRINITT 

The first verses of the Fourth Gospel 
tell u« that the Word was in the bcjrin- 
ning with God, and was God, and by 
hiro were all things made. This is no 
more than was said of Wisdom in Prov- 
erbs and the apocryphal Wisdom litera- 
ture, and no more than what Fhilo 
taught of the Word. We are then told 
that the true light came into the world, 
and that he made the world. Then the 
true light must be the same as the 
Word. This true light, the world reject- 
ed. Then we are told that "the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt (tabernacled) 
among us, and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth." Here 
the Word of Philo is said to have been 
incarnated in Jesua, and to have "taber- 
nacled" among men with a divine glory. 
I cannot see in this the teaching that 
Jesus was the Second Person in the 
Trinity, but simply that he had in him 
the Spirit of God, called here the Word 
of God, in a way far superior to that 
in which it was exhibited in John the 
Baptist, a way that was unique, as was 
expected, in the Messiah. The writer of 
the Gospel, in his purpose to .show that 
Jesus was "the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God," made use of current philos- 
ophy, half Jewish, half Greek, to ex- 
press his view of the greatness of our 
Lord. 

A HGSSENGEIl FHOM OOD 

The other passage from which moat 
directly the doctrine of Jesus as the 
Second Person in the Trinity is derived, 
is the baptismal formula at the end of 
Matthew's Gospel. The Di-sciples are 
bidden to baptize "into the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost," I observe that these parting 
words of Jesus are not found in any of 
the other Gospels; but they surely rep- 
resent what was a belief from the be- 
ginning in the supreme primacy of 
Jesus among men, as the Messiah, and 
as possessing a fulness of the Spirit of 
God making him the one special mes- 
senger from God of truth and light. 

When the Gospels of Matthew and 
John had been accepted as Sacred 
Scripture, as binding and as full of 
meaning as the Old Testament had come 
to be, it was easy to draw from these 
and other pa.ssages the conclusion that 
Jesus was the very God, God and man 
mysteriously united in one; and, indeed, 
the doctrine could hardly help follow- 
ing; and it was early supported by in- 
tentional corruptions of the text, as 
when in I Tim. 3:lfi the confession of 
faith in Jesus, "He v<ho was manifested 
in the flesh," was by a dot in and a 
cross-line over an O made to read "Gad 
was manifested in the flesh." I can see 
the Spirit of God preeminently in Jesus, 
but whether the doctrine of Three in 
One is true I have no means of know- 
ing. God knows, and that knowledge it 
is not important that I should possess. 
Only goodness is really essential as 
taught by our Ix)rd, for "grace and 
truth come by Jesus Christ," and "of 
his fulness we have all received." 



IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 

Over 8on instructors are using copies of The lNi»KHKNDr.NT as a supple- 
mentary text-book. \Vc will furnish you with a limited number of free copies 
for a week's experiment. Tell us how many copies are needed for your Eng- 
lish, History or Civics cbss. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 119 Watt 40th Stitiel. New York 
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The New 
Books 



A NEW WAR BOOK EVERY DAY 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the Napo- 
leonic wars which the compiler, a 
German srhnlar, modestly admits 
to be incompk'tf, lists 80,000 w.jrK- 
nUting to that period. The lireat 
War will doubtless prove to be 
as important a crisis in the history" 
ol the world as that of a hun- 
dzvd yaara before and its literature 
la likaly to be still more extensive, 
to JndS* l>y the fact that books on the 
ntlMt are now coming out at the rate 
<f o«w • day. Of conna a tnM history 
a< Hi* mur eaioMi ka writtm for <if^ 
Man yiC HIitoitaBa havo oalr neantly 
b«cw> to gat • nal mAmkniti^ of 
4w eaMM «C «ha mr of 1871^71, thra 
tke puUicatKm of namofn and diplo- 
matic cnrrt'apoiidence. 

Th-> Air.eri.jiiii people have been dili- 
Kcnt rearioT^ of the ofRcial documents 
issued by llic various jrovernmcnt*, but 
thuy have nut always sufficiently real- 
ized the unreliability of such s<iurces, 
considered by themselves. A diplumalic 
document may teU the truth, but it 
does not tell the wh ile truth and many 
important aKreementj* arc not put 
upon paper at all. For instance, M. P. 
Price shows in his Diplomntir Histury 
of the War that Sir Edward Grey had 
pitt Sngland under moral obligation to 
a a pp a rt Pmnce in a war with Germany 
•a early as 1906 and that this under- 
standing: had bsSB confirmed in 1912 
and was 1^ reason why France with- 
drew her fleet to the Mediterranean, 
laavinc bar nortit coast to be guarded 
hf Hm Britiah fleet. Yet this arrange- 
mant Mng "uMdleial'* Sir Bdivanl 
Oiv tiaa abls to olata lo PnOaaMt 
•a lata M Ibudi M. 1918. that nUa 
eaimtiy to sot andor any obligation, net 
pobUe and known to ParlianMnt, which 
compels It to take part in a war." 

The most valuable feature of Price's 
Difiloniatic Hintori) i.s the "Diary of 
\etrotiatii>ri>." in which he shows what 
correspondence and conver.^uf ions were 
^injT on at the .same time in the various 
countries in so far as ihi.-* ha.s trans- 
virtd. ]\t. al.-'o tells of the military 
preparations and mobili^.ations that 
were beint' made fii rii day to day in 
Russia, France, Germany and Au.stria, 
but omits Great Britain, presumably 
on account of the cemwr. The volume 
contains the EnK!i^'h White Paper, the 
German Denkschrift, the Austrian 
White Paper, the BelKian Gray Book, 
and the Russian Oranfire Book, but not 
tte French Yellow Book, as this ap- 
peared later. The inclusion of the tree- 
tiea establishing the neutrality of Bd- 
ffaaa, Hat Aaglo-Piandi eomaBtioii «t 
1904 iildi tiM Most daaaoa vUdi M 



White Dress 
Materials 

at McCutcheon's^ 




TMitMm* 



White Fabrics will be much in demand this 
season. Our assortment indudes all deiinble 
materials from sheer, transparent mousseline 
to heavy Skirting Linen. The tollowing are 
lome of our mott important lines: 

White DlmftMSf— Stripes. Chedn and Plaids, asc. to 

45c. yard. 

White Piques — every size cord, 27 to 43 inches wide, 
asc. to $1.25 yard. 

iVhitr Madras— j$o Styles Plain and Fanqr effects, 

30c. to 85c. yard. 

OUonum Corrfr— varioiis designs, Skirting weights, 
25c. to 75c. yard. 

Check and Stripe VoOes in most attractive styla, 
45c. to $1.25 yaitL 

Embroidered Batiste, VoUes, Organdy, Crepes. St. GaU 
Swiu iM dots, small figures. Scroll and other larger 
designs, 50c. to $3.50 yard. 

frcnch Got fine. Corduroy, Golfo, Cahar^ne, Heavy 
Crepes, etc., 50c. to Si -73 yard. 

Plain White Materials 

Prmck Lawns, RtnaUsante Mull, Oryandics, Mercerised 
BaHsie. Bent Batiste, Tnuuparent Uusiim, A4na Clatk, 
Persian, /adis and VUtoria Lawns, Japanese JITaauaafc, 

Imported Long Clolht and Cambrics, etc. 

Samples of any <if tin- al.rive line? on request. 

Fifth Ave^ 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 



DfVnMENDS 



soiniiEni PACIFIC coHPAir 

mrntavB ao. m. 

A QPARTERLV DIVinKNP nf One noHar and 
nriy C iiKi p..r nhiri' «n lli- l «|iltal 

st,..i! nf tM" Cnmixiiy III, brfn diTUn^d, 
nil. «t 111,- Tr.-ii»iir.r'« IHU.-i- N.i. liB B^Hll1«llT, 
X. VI Yurk. N. v.. .111 April I, lUl.V to ,tiK-k. 
li. .1<I.T« of r.'.i-.l nt tti' flKW of l.iKln..^, il.nl- 
iinljiy, r.-bniir. 27. llMr.- Th.i' nl." k l.-till»r.T 
1-...L* i„.| r|, ,,,■,! f.ir til.' iKivm-Dt of |UI« 

.luiiii tut < r,i..| I, . «m be iiMiM iKii/ 10 iKKk 
re iUk. iiiv.- iii.<d pmMawit eMted 

A K VAW 

K.bri-ary 11. lltt.'i- 



UMil PttlFK lUILiUUO CO. 



Tk« nrilu' flnml Hnneel BMSMd of W 00 v'r 
■harv on tlH PrvfcneS fliMk aad th« rn^uUr 

Quutitrly DirtdMul »f IS.SS 9«r ftliari^ uii '.ti*, 
CoTttmoiv Stdck iif thin ('vnapanx biv' tM. ilur 
t- .11 ,1- l Ur, .!. i. iMtili- It \hr Tn'«,uri t'« ..rti. .-, 
I*,.', Un>«i3n»j, N<'>« York, N. Y.. on Tburidar. 
April 1. MU, 1.1 utiu-kbiilrfi-n at tr-t-unl «t 3 i>. ro., 
ua UolMlaj-, Marcli X, Kilfi. 

Rtrx-kNnMrr* «ho bar.- nit nlmdjr doo* W arc 
n<-t<-ntlr ri>.)n.-<t.-<l t<, fll. illrt.Ii-nd ■alllM rrdrni 
nltn thr iin.l' nlciiol. r<-'.:ii wtiOM Unk K'n.% 
auj be bail u(N'n appUcaiUm. 

rKEDBRic T. a OBoaaz, 

Kmt York. N. X., Mrmif SI, 1S1B. 



A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION 



only one rc-vl iljriiculty. 
ally ailmit tlir <lp*if .thilit\ 



In intrtiduLiriiE The Iritjcjwfi..!ctil inii> 
Schoi |«i thruout the land we l.avr met with 
Tcnclier* grnrr- 
il *rintr llfcr III 
current Ittcr.iturr \ j r, t,-:]\rr I lie a'.iit 
ilnltly of Tl.f Ifttit p. iitl' !!-, l!i.it tpur 

iwivr. h'li tfir> <lo f.rjtl always know Iiow 
to KM iliout It. To intfLMliice mich ."in im- 
conventnii'.nl method of in^rtictiofi tnio an 
cst-ihlishe.! i-iirTUMi!mtt i*i r\■•^l always easy, 
»o it 1* lit, tt.ttiiJtr that tcacheri v>mettmc« 
pfetcr tu wail iin'il c'lnvrnLcr-t iiK-thwls tor 
use bavt heen workcti otn ehewhcre. 

Pamphlet No. i of our *cti« of aids lo 
Ihc U»c i f peri^idic^I literature in the class 
room ipvci tHt cxpcrieticc of teachers who 
are luinv Tbc InariM'ndcnt in colkffc and 
Hifli School clos»« in connection with 
tbrtr courses in Eniclish. Oral ComiMMii- 
llon. Pudhc SMraldjiK, JournaHam, Inier- 
nationat Uaw. Kconomica, rurrnil Htstory, 
American Pnl m ,i«d Ciyil Govrrttmenl. 

I'.iniph'iM \ I in tailed "How to r»e 
Thr It:i,lrijci»dt-n! in Ihc Teaching of (. iv- 
K st." by Simon J. Jumnefiky, A.R.. tX.B.. 
ui the lulia RichnwD Hish School 

Pamphlet No. j b called ''How to U«e 
Th« Indepcadent hi the TeachinK of Knc 
HihJ" tajv Frederidi Monk Law. AM.. 
FhM^ Of the Stuyrcwnt High ScfaQoU 
ThJo literature U free lo rny IcacTict. 



-W. W. FofTta. TboMapoiidoo* 
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New Books of Authentic Importance 



_ ISBS^^ShaiML HoliBM nofl, half of it hid in Anviea. 
mMag an amastar imirdtr ntystanr: Dr. Wataon and tha Bakar Stoaat 
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t 1^ Arthur I. Kdkr; cofar jackal. Nat ILS 

By Will Levlngton Comfort 

kassian ad%-»nc« »rc the heroic revolulionista, nursij.g ihe aick. urging men 



to caaaa finac* riakiag avnuaanr wacaticn. AnMins tbam was a wUt»-brow«d jdri who 
thatiUnwHtiiSUllfc. nctm (Sal iTftfi aahr. Nat tUS 

PATHS OF CLOWY By Irvin S. Cobb 



tha 



Cobb hox teen the K'ory of 
urant, but with cyrs of g«i 
the horror of war. In theaa 

biirirest arsrumci'.t frr Vf,\c^. 

MUSHROO M TOWW 

A twaulifully liitTi-rcnl uuvel. Tha I 
and Ki'.'rj:-, wd-jci^t l--, u Jrfjiniiin 
apk of tha B aiU ew Ocncration. 

Mllig« TO THE DAY! 

By Charles 

A thrilUnc ctorr «f tba Oraat War, 
and an American nan and gill who 

with dramatic ptaek. 

THE WOODEN HORSE 

The first pubhration in America of one of 
author of FORTITUDE— a stny «( tlM 
surprise brouRht by an uaropantMfe ~ 

THE VEILS OF ISIS 

Storiea brilliantly executed, sharply 
the famoua author of THE BOMB. 

ARUNDEL 

with tha wit he ahowwl in DODO and ft 
tatlB Ww Bdwaid, tha playar of er eqna^ 
«f leva'a flame and uw a ralraela 

TNK THEATRE OF IDEAS 



lm|>t«saiv«n«as of the bic gana, and the German col- 
■ MHI lil Ikil aolemnity of etilled trenehea and villac«( 
«ff vUA Iha wbola eoontn is diieossinlt i* tiM 
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dramatic playCi • hMk aWSMlial tO 
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Sa'^aST'stary «f tha hosiBaas he e ca n e er . 
iMliM TU beak, hriaf tat pcecuat, flaaha 
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Aaiww MaoLMn and Prank Blighton 

«f gsp p a H ai, aatoplaiMa, the mlat of (raywHad mm, 
t death and had to eseape 

arkrt in color. Net llJS 

By Hugh Walpola 

the moat charmiajr norels by the dlstia«iiislMd 
«iiSs a( CetamBU, the haunted moors, and the 

Net ttJt 

By Frank Harris 

by 

I Net $1JS 

By K. F. Benson 

«f the power of love. Mr. Benaoa 

in the cotton wool of comfort, heard the rear 
Ptetnre iadwt ta eelar. Net $IJ» 

Henry Arthur Jonos 

the iaddy theatre culu, with three brilliantly 

>l tl.N 




By W. Dane Bank 

"We hasten to s«!ut« a writer of power and 
« Ufa ttorj.'-J^omim Dail^ Mail Net tlJS 
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wrought fantasy of 
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I Wk pagrhBace. By G. p. Bakar 

Endnapefs and JadM in calar. Net I1.3S 
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MANUSCRIPT 

StritaWe for CI.OTn HOUND BOOK Itsue; »ny 
Celd. 35,000 wjt U :ii'd tipwards, carefully read 
and eon*idrrcd WITIIOl'T cliargr. PublUiieii 
U n d er our imprinl and manajrr-'rriit. A i -v.le. 
If aeenled. Copy mutt be (otwudcd COM- 
rLBTB to warram w a m iaa ri ei i . Baabwah rak 
Conlaa..- 
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Prepare for CoDege 

• Wj l"rn»*« tot Collrg* or 

cdtnplm your htfii i^Uod wmk 
Ml M AVUW St hmnr ty our HmpitS**! ^of 

■p4inElrnr* mrlhoHi, Our 

e o qw g a— t »U •ntwtnoa raQUlrvncntaiihry ^ 

wTiTtrn br iDtmtirn »l Cba Ikh'IIc* •! Coliiiiit^h, Ctifucll, 
Pt^n^vSanU. M im ln«t. «ITKhMl««|r* IBIao^ Qik^wo. 
Mil Ml{»n othrr Ir-Mittng urUtwnltitS. TW AjBVTlCan 
Bch )ol Is one <if the Ur^rrvt cd icaUoiail iMMMiHi In ^h*!* 
«ofl.l ind f ni[<li<ri no hur-tiu, tolit. lie** «r fliOHHif Wrtt« 



Mr-' 



EFFICIENCY IN MIND CONTROL 

Eltifrt Hubbard'a essay, *'Coae«ntration." 
will help you to turn out more and better 
work anil conacqncBtiy equip you (or tbal 
potition you have your eye on. Send lo 
trnis (or thii eMay, our liil of helpful 
lionks, and our ti prcntUBI Card. 

GOODYEAR BOOK Oa 

ll.y.Okr 



not appear until 1911, the Anfirlo-ItOi* 
sian convention refrardin^^ Persia, and 
quotations from the parliamentary 
speeches and press correspondence at 
th* outbreak of tho war nutlM thia wl- 
■■M tha iiMMt ▼aloaUe book of tttm- 
vm that hM yrt bMB pidriiiiMd. 

In lili eomidmtioa of Tki JMbnoe 
in the CoMt Jmmoa M. Back, lato Attor- 
ney General of th* United States, takes 
the part of proaa c nting attorney and 
readily aecnree from himself as Judge 
a verdict afrainst the defendant Kaiser. 
As is natural to the le^l mind he is 
concerned chiefly with official documents 
and pays little attention to the eco- 
nomic and historic foncs which are the 
real and fundamental causes of the 
war. So while frivinfr Mr. Beck full 
credit for his eloquence and honest in- 
diKnation we arc unable to a)rree with 
the claim of the publishers that "tha 
w .rk will be accepted aa bateaglBK t> 
lasting history." 

Britain't Case Agaitut G wmmt iS 
equally partisan, since it was wrltton 
to aid recruiting, but the author, Ram- 
say M nir, Pnfwwir of Ifodan HktM7 
in Am IMtwmdif of Mawelwrtw, ftaw 
a man adaqput* idea of the hlrtorieal 
and pqrdiologieal background of tta 
antafOidaB batWMa Germany and 
Enykod. Prof mo r Kvir has perfomed 
this aorrice better than ba naUMt f^ 
while he is exposing tiio Oernian's idoa 
of Germany he is also unconsciously 
portraying the Englishman's idea of 
England. It sounds .somewhat amusini' 
to the neutral-minded American to hear 
Great Britain eulosrized as par excel- 
Uiu-i- the protector and upholder of 
sniiill '^ta'ps a^ninst absorption by great 
one.s, a.« the persistent opponent of war 
and the defender of the sanctity nf all 
treatie.s. One wonders how Great Bri^ 
ain )in]>pcriL'd t>i ^'-ain possessiOB of a 
quarter of the whole world. 

The apologists of Great Britain are 
quite right in assuming that their moot 
•Ifective means of gaining public qrM> 
pathy is to translate what th« Gomaiia 
say of themselves. Tha whniM eaUod 
Gtrmumy's War Mmla conalst* of a 
collaetloB of tiia iiioit jinsoialb attar- 
anew t» ba foimd, *-it*»-*-g wHk ftm 
a poeek st of tks Kaiwr and tha Crown 
Priaeo. Banbardit Ctaosewits, Treit- 
acbha and von dor GMti ara, aa asaal* 
tbo dtiof writers drawn apon. Houston 
Chamberlain is, also as usual, omitted, 
tho he is as extreme and as influential 
as any. Is this because of his Engrlish 
birth? Of t-i n-;-.- a -imilnr compilation 
of extravatruiii tielf-istt'cm and wild 
ambition could be made frnm Briti.->h, 
French or American .source.s. altho it is 
doubtless true that it would not be so 
philosophically exprest or so unani- 
mously aootptid aa la Ilia caaa of Oaiw 

many. 

DeuUehland iiber Alle* is a ainOar 
tho less extensive collection of the ex- 
pressions of German patriotism since 
the war began, compiled and analyzed 
by John Jay Chapman. The author 
makes no attempt to understand tha 
point of view of the distingnishod aa> 
thora, thaologiaat and t kntiati ivha 
ba oootat, bat eooMi to iba 
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elusion that they are all crazy. Like 
Cecil Chegterton he appears proud of 
never having heard before of "Doctor 
Lenard of Heidelberg." Still, in other 
circles than those frequented by Mr. 
Chesterton and Mr. Chapman, the "Len- 
ard rays," for the discovery of which 
the Nobel prize was awarded, are not 
altogether unknown. 

Our old friend, the creator of the 
"Dolly Dialogs" and "Dodo," Anthony 
Hope, who this time adds his last 
name, Hawkins, denounces in The New 
{German) Teetament the doctrine* of 
Bernhardi, Treitschke and the "scrap 
of paper" with sincere horror and ear- 
nest eloquence, but adds nothing new 
to the controversy. 

The next of these polemic pamphlets 
is of a very different and much more 
useful kind. In Germany and Europe, 
Mr. Allen, a lecturer in modem his- 
tory in the University of London, makes 
an honest and not altogether unsuc- 
cessful effort to interpret the German 
point of view that he then criticizes 
and condemns. He at least knows that 
the Germans do not mean by Kultwr 
what the English mean by "culture," 
altho he is not very clear about what 
the German ideal of civilization is. He 
very frankly expresses his regret that 
Sir Edward Grey should have alleged 
the violation of Belgian neutrality as 
the reason for England's action instead 
of stating frankly that England was 
figfiting for France and to crush the 
German menace. One of the best things 
in the book is what a French officer 
said to the author, "No one in West 
Europe believes any longer in war ex- 
cept the Germans. That is the cause of 
the war." 

A better known historian. Dr. Rose 
of Cambridge, gives us in The Origin 
' of the War, fi careful study of the de- 
velopment of the German colonial pol- 
icy since 1884 and how it came into con- 
flict with British interests in Africa, 
China, Asia Minor and the Pacific. An 
hour devoted to a book like this is 
worth a hundred given to the reading 
of Bernhardi and diplomatic papers, 
white, yellow, orange or what not, for 
these are more misleading than help- 
ful unless one has the necessary knowl- 
edge of the historic causes of national 
tendencies. Dr. Rose knows how to 
ke«p his temper even in war time and 
he looks beyond the battlesmoke to see 
what can be done to remove the causes 
of war in the future. We wish he had 
enlarged upon the interesting sugge^ 
tion he makes in the final paragraph, 
that The Hague take on a constructive 
function and relieve international strain 
Instead of merely trying to prevent a 
break. Such a tribunal would, he sup- 
poses, allow the Ciermans peaceably to 
expand into Asia Minor, Me.<K>potamia 
and Brazil. 

More lively reading, but not so profit- 
able, is The Pruasian Hath Said in Hia 
Heart, by Cecil Chesterton. The editor 
of The New Witnenit has the dogmatism 
of his brother, Gilbert K., but not much 
of his wit. His theory of the war is the 
common British view: that "the history 
of Prussia after 1870 was simply the 
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history of • iflieto nation Koins slowly 
and a yat M wn tically mad." TIm titiM of 
soiM of Oo chapters will aulBel o alJ y in- 
diiORla Hut atyle and point of view of the 
volmMt '^e Graat Diaboliat," "The 
Wan of Aati-Chriat," "The Worship of 
the Beast,* "The Barbarians," "Thuu 
Shalt Not Suffer a Witch to Live." Mr. 
Chesterton is a Kood hater, but it is hard 
lii toll \vh<im he hates the most, I'rr.tc.s- 
laiit-'^, I'arifists, Germans or Jews. Ho 
is introduced in this boolc by UiTiiard 
Shaw, who difTers from him in alniort 
overy opinicin. l)Ut likW 
loss. And .'■o we. 

It is an unfiutunate fate that has 
set William Harbutf Haw-son to writ- 
infT <in H7iii,''s Wrniig with Grriiiany, 
since he has written a dozen volume.s to 
tell what's right with it. His Evolution 
of ytodtm Germany is the best book we 
havi' un the industrial and commercial 
development of the empire, but his 
admiration for German achievements in 
science, orgfanization and social reform 
has never made him blind to the gray* 
defects of German efaaiacttr and insti- 
tutions. Co aa aq mB fly in tnltiBV bow 
as an "alian WMmf ha haa littla ar 
nothing to taka hade At In Ua fonaar 
wmfca Mr. Dawaan aafaataiitiaftia Ua aa- 
lartiena Igr abniwhuit qootation and hla 
wida aad long eontinnad nading of 
Ganum newspapers and boolu Inapa 
him from the common error of attach- 
ing too much importance to one or two 
conspicuous authors. Hia discu-Hsion of 
such topics as absolutism, Ryzantinism, 
imju-rialixtii. I'nissiaiiisrn, etc., will be 
enht;htenin(; to any reader. His preface 
is pathetic: 

Thix Ik the fint booli upon Germany 
wlilrli I hiiv<- written without lileiimire. It 
|.« no lislit matter for one who tws sia- 
(vrrly strivcB dariac May «C tha hast 
ynn of his Mfe to Mp fbrwaid the rema- 
ciliiition iif two irrpat nntinna. to Imvr to 

(*oMf^'^'^ ttl»' fllilurr of (111* I'fTort .'Itl'l lliril 

iiiid tu add bin own "Vanity of vanities!" 
to the long and Middeniiic roeeid «< 
illuaioamant and diaappointmmfc of < 
tilled hope* and shattered faith. It la ' 
bowemr, to Stee the facts. 

Lift vn a Oerman Crnek Se^fmext, 
by "Baron von Si-hlicht," is one of the 
prnup of murk-rakiiitr imvcls which 
have appeared in recent yeans devoted 
to the exposure of the rottenness of mil- 
itary life. The trouble with them all is 
that they attempt to prove too mUL'h. 
We are not only expected to believe 
that German otVicers are brutal, ex- 
travagant, liccnliou.-*, ilissnlutc and ex- 
clusive, but we are also a^^iU^ed that 
they are ivrnoinnt, iru ■impeletit. undis- 
ciplined and ill-tiained. It cannot be ac- 
cepted as a true picture, even tho the 
individual cases may be true. 

A timely reprint is a new edition of 
President Schurman's little book on The 
BaUcoH Wart of 1912-lS. As the author 
points ODt in the new preface the pres- 
ent war arose directly out of these ron- 
fJJcts and can only be under.stiMj<l by 

thoaa who have aoma knowledge of the 
ftaifj^at quaailuiL 

nnaQyi-'^ uniat atop here altho 
our flva-lbot ahdf of war boidcs is not 
yet empty — ^we should mantioii ttat tiia 
Ubrary of Congreai haa ptdiUdiad a 
daaalfled Mat of lafarMMaa to boofca and 



periodical artidaa on Evnpt amd Imtm^ 

national Politiea in relation to the prea> 
ent issues and that the American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation is 
issuing for gratis distribution the diplo- 
matic correspondence under the title of 
Doetcments Regarding the Kurtiiuan 
War. 

fXptcmntie Hintoty of the War, Uy 
M. P. Hrirv. N«w York : Cbaa. Scrib. 
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Tk. <>r ,|,.,n , / tht War. by Dr. J. 
HollanU ktKv. Ni^ York: G. P. PiiU 
nam a Sona. 11. 

Tkt PrjuMian Hatk Said in Hb 

Hrarl, by Cecil Chcatrrton. Nrw 
YorK : Laurcncv J. Gommo. $1. 

What't Wrong with Germany, by 
WiniaiB HariMitt Dswaon. Naw 
Tofli: Loncmaaa, Green A Co. tl. 
Ltt* in a Gtrmam Creak Kaaiianf, 
by Baron vee tiMiht (OMOt toi 
Baudiaain). New Totkt Ml. Haad 
a Co. 11. 

Tka Battan Ifara of far.'-;:, kiy 
Jacob QoaM Sehunnan. I'rinceton 
(N. J.) Univeratty I'ros. 
Jlvropa mnd imternationai Potitica. 
WaawBSton : SaperiDtcndrnt of 
U canta. 



Pa w m — t* lUtarding Ika ga r o p a a n 
War. AsNT. Aaa. lalar. Oaaallla. 
Uoaa. ton W. SXtOk It. Kew Teriu 
Oroti*. 



usnt AS a WHIRS 

A tranalatii-n from the French of Pro- 

fewior Alpl Il.-rKitV The Earth; /fa 

Life and Ihulh civ.s cuuveDicDtly into one 
Tohime knowli'il^i- bh to the formation, 
moveiucntii, uud bintory of the globe that 
ordinarily ia to be foond acattered in geul- 
wsica, geographies and aatronoiniea. The 
diaeossKNi of msgnetic and aeiamic ph«- 
anaiaiia la saparlsllj ftifl 

Pstnam. II.T6 n«t. 

BBMoa ExnaniT 

In oallinit lii- ti«iok Tie Riie of the ^^'ork• 
ing Cla'.^ tlif Iti v. Algernon Sidue.v Crnp- 
sey does not mi-k to give the imprewsioa 
that the working class has eonpleted ito 
riae; lie wishes merely to rail attention to 
the rensona why it mii'-t ri-iv nnd to the 
fm t that it is actuall.i ■ ii t! •■ wa.v. The 
thirteen very readable <-haptiT» retell the 
story of the aocial revolution with Heameas 
and with eameatnem, Partieularly Inter- 
pKtinK ia the coiitrHxt of the religion, mor- 
ality, {M>litiea and the phil<w>pby of the 
working dasa with the rorreKpomling nd- 
Jnaels who eaaaider tbemwlv**?! "wteioty." 

The Otntunr Coi. tUO aaC 

A assAT BSRPAonmr 

IVobnMy therp npver hns been l>e«fnwpd 
on miy pnblii' a ereatfT niu-<i<-al tM iii f:ii t i.iu 
than that of Major IIenr.v I/ee HigKitiKon 
in founditiK, Kup|H>rtIng and providing for 
the p«'nuiin<'Ut roainteniinee of the Itoiitoa 
Sympbuny OrohcHtra. whirh has now been 
in exiatenee for a tbint of a nMitury aad 
ill tliut rime, liesidps eleviilitig Houlon, haa 
Kitjilly advan<-ed the eiiu»e of giHMi niiiMie 
thruoiit the I'nited Staten. roliioidently 
with Major IlijEKinaon'a completion of hia 
eiglitieth year there nppeara a atniight- 
forward and highly lnti>resting biRtorical 
sketch of the /lotf/,>i Siimiihnny (Inhrttira 
by M. A. DrWolfe Ilowe. which many mu- 
de lovers hi other tewaa aa well as la 
win be ^ad t» have. 
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SUMMER 



IN 



JAPAN 

(Skortvr Japan Toar) 



July 3 



20 



21 
32 
23 
34 



31 

Ang. 1 



3 



Saa F r a ■ - 

ctoc«: B.H. 
■■Kuroa".\m- 
nrican floK. 
H o B • I nln: 
our Pali tic 
Capital: rido 
•bout the 
city. 
Vskoknu; 
tlie icateway ; 
" Kr<4jiha« " 
nvwy whcro. 

T • k y » : 

Tomb - tom- 

Sloa of tbo 
h o R u n 1. 
tlower feail- 
vala, muft- 
(!Ura, Palaon. 
Tbo Metro- 
of Ja- 

lOd Ita 

capital alnce 
IN68. 

26'N ■ k k • : 
aOi Tombaorthe 

27 Knwt 8Ih>- 
I KUDX. •'Jiarm- 

28 Kamaka r a; 

iho K r o a t 
I bruuw Bud- 
dtio. 

291 

aoi 

f a m o u • 

views of Fuji 
LakeHakone. 
Nagoya: Pal- 
ace of Sh<^ 
Kuna, Fain- 
oua Castle. 
Ya ■! a d a : 
bcautirul 
■hrine by the 



13 



13 



IS 



Nara; capital 
durinx .l»t>- 
an'ii Gold on 
Akp. 
Ky*te; cmpl- 
tal for a tbou- 
■and years. 
H e a u I i ful 
Idcatlim. Kx- 
mrKtomt tn 
lAke Biwa 
and the Ar- 
aHhlyama. 
f>saka; busy 
miKli'rn J a - 
pailoie city. 
khyallBia: 
■aiTdd Inland 
of K r « a t 
beauty. 
Wator Torll. 
N a gasa kl; 
enibark o D 
" Korpa." 
iBTkc iBlaatf 
I S«a:i)achan- 
«lni?. 
17 Kekc; A day 
>n (bla tcrcat 
Japauese 
[Hirt. 
21 VakohaDaa: 
liMt day In 
Japan. 
31 HonolBla; 
Boeond vUlt. 
6 Saa F r a 



PRICE $525 



NOTE) 

This lour it alio 
offered in Spring, late 
Summer ana Autumn, 
uiltnc by tame line, 
an below: March 
July 31, August j8, 
Scpicnib*r iS. 

Stnd /or tftdol 
mnnounctmtnt. 




i-UJI SA.N 



"Thf Honorable Fuji" Fuji, the Sacrrd Mountain, dominalfs the landscape 
of Central Japan. Its perfect cone, usually snow covered and often seeming 
literally to float in the sky, rises l^J0O feel above the sea. lis long, flowing 
lines of perfect symmetry rise from the very shores of the sea through rice 
fields and stretches of cultivated land, through bamboo and pine forests, 
unbroken to the very summit. Fuji is unique even in picturesque, mountain- 
ous Japan. 



CHAUTAUQUA ORIENTAL EXTENSION 



Three seasons of Chautauqua 
Travel Extension courses have abund- 
antly demonstrated the need of them 
and their ad\-antages. Under the able 
leadership of Dr. Willard and Dr. 
Powers they have been increasingly 
popular. They are true Chautauqua 
extensions. They combine the advan- 
tages of scholarly interpretation with 
the inspiration that can come only 
from personal acquaintance with the 
things that through the ages men 
have counted worthy. 

We are glad to announce that the 
series need not be interrupted this 
year. The awful struggle in Europe 
bars us from the fields where we 
chose first to wander, but the way lies 
open in another direction where peace 
rcigiis, where both Nature and Man 
invite us, where the Present fascin- 
ates, where the Past, rich in art and 
story, has left full treasuries fjr our 
enjoyment. 

The call of the East is clear and 
plain. It is the "Far East" no longer, 
for the journey westward to the 
coast, which so many will take in any 
case, brings us almost to its door. 
The summer in Japan this year costs 
no more than an ordinary trip to 
Europe. The great boats of the 
Pacific Mail Line, flying the Ameri- 
can flag, lake us out and back in 
luxury. 

There are two grades of steamships 
in the Pacific service, both rated "firsi 
class," but differing radically in size, 
speed and accommodations. The 



tmaller boats, ttaturally much less ex- 
pensive, are generally included in 
lours whose prices compare with lhai 
of the Chautauqua Extension. VVe 
shall make both voyages on the 
"Korea," one of tlic "Big Four" of 
Ihe Pacific Mail Line. 

Hotel accommodations in Japan 
will be the best the land affords, and 
that means very good indeed. The 
Japanese have mastered the problem 
of catering to occidental taste with- 
out losing oriental charm and novelty. 
The railroads of Japan arc excellent- 
ly managed, and with a high standard 
of comfort. Only first class rail ac- 
commodations will be used, This is 
another indication of the fact thai 
every attention will be paid to phy- 
sical comfort. 

Yet with alt this, the plan might 
still fall far short of the Chautauqua 
standard. Tlie chief distinction of 
this tour, as of all tours under the 
management of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, lies in the character 
of its leadership. Dr. H. H. Powers, 
President of the Bureau, will again 
lake personal charge of the Chautau- 
qua Extension Tour. Through his 
book!), his niany seasons at Giautau- 
qua, and his signal triumph with last 
season's tour in the face of tremend- 
ous obstacles, he is well-known to 
thousands of Chautauquans to whom 
the thought of his inspiring leader- 
ship will be one of the great induce- 
ments to adopt this plan for the com- 
ing summer. 



JAPAN 

AND 

CHINA 

(LMUtar Japaa Tout) 



July 



3\amm F r ■ 
else*; 8.S. 

I "Korea." 

9 n«B*lBlS. 

20 Y okokama: 

21 iclit^'way Ui 
Japan. 

22Taky«: Brrat 
2.1 II u il d h i K t 
24 



2& 


flower fewU- 
Tala, atieet 

life. 




Mataaakl- 


27 


Baa: lovely 
ui... 


28 


Nlkk*: In 


29 


splendid 


30 


m ou n tain 


31 


settlnc. 
Kaaiaknra. 


Aug. 1 


anyaaoaMta: 


2 


f a in 0 u ■ 


3 


view of Fuji. 


4 


Nagara. 


fi 


Yamaha; by 


e 


the Ma. 


7 


Nan: tbe 


8 


Itcautlful. 


9 


Kyola: sur- 


10 


n)undcd by 


11 


wooded 


12 


iM^ghtH. tem- 


13 


ple crowned. 
Interesl- 


H 


15 


Ing native 
1 n d luiriea. 
The oM pal- 
ace. 


1« 


Aaaa - B« - 


17 


fcaafcl <ata. 


IK 


Mlya 1 1 Bi a; 

tbe beauti- 
ful . 


19 


20 


Fiuaa. 


21 


Saaal: capi- 
tal of Korea. 


22 


23 


Aataag. 


2* 


Mak««a. 


2.% 


Mak«ea. 


»t 


Fart Artkor. 


27 


Fart Artkor. 


28 


Skaakalk- 


29 


waa: 1 li 0 


30 


RTcat wall. 

F • k 1 a fl : 


31 


China's cap- 


Bep. 1 


ital. Impoa- 


2 


Inic city. Kx- 


3 


ctirslona to 


4 


Mlnic tombs. 


& 


Summer pal- 


ft 


ace, Ureat 


7 


Wall. Tbe 
prat Budd- 
hist and Con- 
fucian tern- 


8 


plea. 

llCBlatB. 


0 


Fnkoar. 


lojNaaklaf. 


11 Skaapkal. 


i:< NagaaakL 


14{lalaa« Sea. 


l.'i K*k«. 


IflSMntlaa. 


1<« Yokokanim. 


net. 4 Saa F r a 




etaea. 



PRICE $900 



NOTE> 

Till* tour and all 
otiier tours lo Japan 
and trhina may be ex- 

tmdcil MOUND THE 

wotLU under the lead- 
ership of U«. II. II. 
PowKBs and uwciMcs. 

.SrmJ for iftc^d 
annoumcemeitl. 



The Cbotanqu luiilBtioi, Chaataoqu, N. Y., or The Bareao of UniTmity Travel, 31 Trinil; Place, B«$ioa, Mass. 
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An Old Man at Fifty 
—A Young Man at Seventy 



The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a Saoi 
Francisco Business Man, Who Has Solved 
the Problem of Prolonging Youth 



By C E. WILLIAMS 



THERE is no longer any occa- 
sion to go hunting for the 
Spring of Eternal Youth. 
What Ponce de Leon failed to din- 
cover in his world-famous mission, 
ages ago, has been brought to light 
right here in staid, prosaic America, 
by Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco 
business man. He can prove it, too, 
right in his own person. 

At 60 he was partially bald. Today 
he has a thick head of hair, although 
it is white. At 60 his eyes were weak. 
Today they are 
as strong as 
when he was a 
child. At 50 he 
was a worn-out, 
broken-down, old 
man. Today he 
js in perfect 
health, a good 
deal of an ath- 
lete and as young 
as the average 
man of 35. 

All this he has 
accomplished by 
some very sim- 
ple and gentle exercises 
which he practises f ir 
about ten minutes before 
arising in the morning. 
Yes, the exercises ;ir« 
taken in bed, peculiur as 
this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett ex- 
plains, his case was not 
one of preserving good health, but 
one of rejuvenating a weak middle- 
aged body into a robust old one, and 
he says what he has accomplished, 
anyone can accomplish by the appli- 
cation of the same methods, and so 
it would seem. All of which puts the 
Dr. Osier theory to shame. 

I haven't room in this article to go 
into a lengthy description of Mr. 
Bennett's methods for the restoration 
of youth and the prevention of old 
age. All of this he tells himself in a 
book which he has written, entitled 
"Old Age — Its Cause and Preven- 




tion." This book is a complete his- 
tory of himself and his experiences, 
and contains complete instructions 
for those who wish to put his health 
and youth-building methods to their 
own use. It is a wonderful book. It 
is a book that every man and woman 
who is desirous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, sixtieth, 
seventieth, and, as Mr. Bennett fl rm- 
ly believes, the one hundredth mile- 
stone of life, should read. 

For the pufpose of spreading 
broadcast the methods of 
promoting health and 
longevity developed by 
Mr. Bennett, an interest- 
ing eight-page booklet, 
which is in effect a sum- 
mary of his system, has 
\tcen prepared by the 
publishers of Mr. Ben- 
nett's interesting book 
— the Physical Culture 
Publishing Company, 
3 4 0 2 Flatiron 
Building, New 
York City. 

This booklet 
they will send 
free to anyone 
sufficiently inter- 
ested to write 
for it. 

The grandest 
thing 'in the 
world is Youth, 
and it is one of 
great hardships of life 
beauteous mom" should 
pass so swiftly and give place to old 
age. 

For having solved the problem of 
prolonging youth during life, the 
world owes Sanford Bennett a vote 
of thanks. Of course there are those 
who will .scoflf at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among those 
who hear of Sanford Bennett and his 
return to youth, will most certainly 
investigate further, and at least ac- 
quire a knowledge of his methods.— 
Advertisement. 



the really 
that "its 



Independent 
Opinions 



AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN— AND 
MAY BE 

In our leading editorial of October 
26, "looking Backward in 1920," we 
sugj^ted that the war mi^ht have been 
averted if some liberal minded Chan- 
cellor of Germany had encoura^red the 
racial a-spirations of the Alsatians, 
Pules, Bosnians, Finns and Persians 
and formed them into a Central Euro- 
pean Confederation. The idea received 
favorable comment in this country and 
we are pleased to see that even in Ger- 
many it is considered worthy of serious 
attention. Ku.n*iviart, one of the lead- 
inir periodicals of Munich, reprints it 
entire in an admirable translation and 
adds the following comment: 

Chancellor Schmidt of Jrna U n 
American : very, very wclMiK|HMWfl aQ<l 
intent U|>on Pan-America, but when he 
apenkn of our alTiiini, a decided hu- 
morist. For example, what a Je*t It 
t«>4'niii to the student antuainted with the 
state of affairs, that the Slavs in AuKtrin 
shnulil strive for iin equal fimlinr w^ith the 
GenniiDs, whereas in reality the Germans 
need to catch up with the Slavs ! It is too 
bad that we did not also hear bow Sir Kd- 
wan! Grey of the British Empire st<HMl In 
regard to the invinrible might of the Cen- 
tral EuroiM'an rimferleratlim. W'e conjec- 
ture that he would do whiit he has done, 
not only in the actual year 1014 bat in 
previous year* ns well : he would have 
opiKMied all plans for such a leasue with 
every poiwible means. 

But what Chancellor ex-Professor 
Schmlilt had neglected perhaps Presidpnt 
ex-Prx)feB»or Wilson might achieve if tbinga 
will go so well as our worthy American 
thinks. Could he not make the Irish oa- 
tii>D, plundered by Great Britain and 
driven to .Vmerini by tens of thitusands. an 
"iiidi-pendent, iirutriil state" in Kuropp? 
To lie sure, we don't know how. but the 
father of Chanivllor Scbmidt knows it all 
right. Could he gi»-e back their independ- 
ence to the Boer republics of the Trnnsvaal 
and Orange Free State, which Kitchener 
omriurreii with the sai-rifice of thousands 
of B(M'r women and children in the concen- 
tration cnnipH? Could he again restore 
Kgypt. which was htolen by Knglund under 
a breach of international law. to its Khe- 
dive and to itself? C<iuld he free India 
where England has wade<l in blwMl? Could 
he restore Gibniltar to Spain. Malta to 
Italy, Cyprus to Turkey, Canada, ftuiana, 
etc.. to the American Confederation? 
Shoald not what is right fv.r (Sermany be 
right for Knglund. I'K>? 

And now, xeriously, the heart of this 
Ftopiu, the C>nfiNlenition of Central Eu- 
rope, resting u|Min mutual respect and rec- 
ognition of national independence, is a val- 
unlile idea. Certainly it is not a new one 
to us Cermans. It has for a long time been 
thought about in many German heads. 
Perhaps the logic and force of events will 
undertake the rA|e of Chancellor S<-hmldt. 
Hitherto Chancellor Schmidt would have 
tMN'ii shipwrecked on an obstacle of which 
our .\niericnn does not st>eak : on the Eng- 
lish anxiety about the (ierman competition 
with its trade and its power which has 
debased the "champion of free civiliiation" 
to nn alliance with the most dangenms foe 
of freedom and civiliiatlon, for which cred- 
ulous .^mericnns even today see in Eng- 
land the protector. 
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The sugifestion that President Wil- 
son might carry out the progrram of our 
fictitiouji "Chancellor Schmidt" is an 
interesting: one, but hardly practical. 
We Americans have troubles enougrh of 
our own. As for the criticisms of Kunat- 
wart we will explain that our plan was 
for the purpose, not of rectifyinf; the 
wrongs of the past, but of providing 
for the needs of the future. To give 
back lands to the people who happen to 
live now in the countries which once 
owned them would be impossible and in 
most cases undesirable. We have, for 
instance, no intention of moving back 
to Europe in order to leave America to 
the Indians, for they took this country 
with as little legal right as we and 
made much less use of it. To restore 
the old boundaries of Europe to the 
lines they occupied in the nineteenth, 
eighteenth, seventeenth, sixteenth or 
any previous century would make a 
bad matters worse. What is needed 
is a plan of sufficient elasticity to al- 
low for the rise of new nationalities 
such as the Serbian and the expansion 
of old nationalities such as the Ger- 
man. Unless this be done warn are 
inevitable. 

IOWA AHEAD OF WISCONSIN 

Yes, yes. We know that Wisconsin 
does not originate all of the flne schemes 
for which it gets the credit, but what is 
an ignorant editor in the Far East to 
do when the state combines with its un- 
deniable energy in putting new things 
thru an unparalleled lack of reticence 
as to its own achievements? But we 
will do what we can to prevent that am- 
bitious state from getting undeserved 
credit by publishing the following pro- 
test from the Director of Library Ex- 
tension in Iowa against our article al- 
luding to Wisconsin as a pioneer in 
sending books by parcel post to indi- 
vidual readers. The issue may narrow 
down to the question of the time of day 
when the first parcels of books were 
mailed from Madison and Des Moines. 
But surely it is as important to put this 
race on record as the split seconds dif- 
ference in an interstate sprint 

Town Irtnif ago abanrlnn<><1 thp use of the 
irruup njatem alone in h4>r Trnvrlinfc Library 
work, and bookx linvi? (or years bwn m-nt 
to liidivldiial rvndrm id the ntnte. in manr 
canes by return mail or expreioi. niul ulways 
at tbc bare cost of transportntion. 

Od the day that the parcel pout law for i 
book* went into effect the Iowa liibrnry 
<\inimii<K|on b<'Con the use of that niethud 
of cnrriaKe for ita bookft, and hundredH of 
volumeii have nince bei-n wnt from our 
Traveling Library by imrrel iMwt nil over 
the Ktate, p»rcel tKwt l>rinfc eBinwiiilly use- 
ful here becaui*e nlnuHit the entire xtiitc lies 
within the firet nnd nectinU soneti. 

I be«, also, in thiH connrrtion. to mil 
your iittentiuD to the fart that the inclu- 
sion of iMiokx in parcel |i«»t whm tarftcly 
due to the efforts of an Iowa oonKrennuan. 
Mr. II. M. Towner of CominK. Iowa, Also 
that another lown etin>renRnian, Mr. W. 
H. Creen of Audubon. Iowa, hax riN-ently 
intr<Miuce<] a bill in the Houw of Itcpro- 
aentatives to permit the Nendiur of Nxiks 
free of charge by fiublic libraricx, and their 
return to these llbmriex. on rural route* 
ninninc out of cities nnd towns with auch 
libraries. 

Jl I.IA .\. RuaiNHON 

Seeretnr)/ loica library Commi»*ion 



** Today convinced 
me that I need 
Sanatogen!** 

AND one day there 
. comes to most 
of us the conviction 
that we, too, must 
have help — help that 
rebuilds, restores, re- 
places the nervouB 
energy that has been 
so recklessly expended. 

It is then that the kindly, 
tonic influence of Sanatogcn is 
appreciated. For after all, that 
need of help is often but the 
nerves' need of nourishment. 

And when Sanalo(;rn brini;i to the 
(tirvcd cells and ti«»iic» (he very (ouda 
Ihry linncrr fur, in just the form that it 
mo«t easily taken up, it it not long 
before relief come*. 

Over 21,000 physicians hare wtiitrn 
lettem, telling how they have watched 
Sanaiogrn reoonttruct cell and tiaaue — 
enrich the blood — recall keener appetite 
and better (lumber, and infuM (be whole 
■yatem with a new vigor. 

Such, too, i»thf recorded experience o( 
Kores of the world's faremo«t thinkers. 
And it will be jour experience as well, 
once you decide to Rive tour nerxes this 
kindly, rnlorativc aid of Sanatogeo. 

SanBlo|;en is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in 3 sizes, fri>m $1.00 up. 

Cr»»d PrUti Imfmalltnml Ctmtrut tf MtiMmt, 
L*»dn. nil 



Prof. Tboaaa B. Stiltman, 
MS., Ph.D.. 

Tlie •vrll -bmiiva rricucb chcm- 
iM. New Yirek. wrilet . 

klirurul* t(| S«tuIV|T-n 1* a trsc unr, 
trTMrkm'.alivr ul 1^ tiitfliW t^Ul 
III !)•«' lurillfell'Ml ol 4 pfiulut^ (•'* 

lihiMt'lijiiy (crndltftott, «*d h> tow 
limcK) ifidl •JiH«1tl(» Util ftfttlMiU- 

<ompirt« villi tW BraCcat es^," 



Sir GSIb«rt Parfcw, M.Pm 

The <ml»fnt novHM'UMlMa, 

■ SAtutotcti l« \omr miflit ft trar 
l.x>3 conk. M>«*t<nB '■h' n«rv««. to- 

trrth \ .|rur (Ollir ii'Yrv.vknl IkkIv 
ami ftiHi.l.- 



SANATO GEN 

KNDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIANS 



for H.lh,-rt llubburd's ncui book, "Health in the Makinjf." Written in his attractive 
manner and filled with his shrewd pliilo»upliy together with capital advice on Sana- 
tugcn, health and cuntcntment. It is free. 

.A.ldress, THK H.^UER CHF.MIC.AL CO., 26-R Irving Place. New York 



I OA » FARM for sale. North StOnln|ton. 

I Acre c'onn. Old apple orchard. 40 
acres euhivated. Modern 13-room house. Good 
Water, lyi miles trnm trolley. Address 

ALLYS L. BROWN. Admr. 



SHORT - STORY WRITINC 

A eourvo ot turty 1cm<.^ii in Xhe history, fumi ctm*. 
tsrr, and wr^lmn of th« ?<k«ri "l*«-]r l«ugbt bj I". J. 

TUX HOME (OUUr.Hfi)TDr^(K M H4XH. 

The Best Way 

I'AL COMMI'.Ma.li SIlKV. 
ICK k>a l»er>aa«4 tka 

MtmmAmm— mi tk* LorA*a 

l*Bp^*r la tk*M**Bia mf 
ckapvkM. It wlll4» •• tmv 
r*ar "kank. Knad tor lUaWnMad 




tHiiiiiDiti. toaaciioa aaaTid CO. 



lT*l.iToa aM«iair»,( 



r>ii««iip» 



The Deaf 

Hear^ 



Write for oni 
Introdoc 
tnrr offer on tlic 
liitc<t aclcntilk 
bear I n g liittru 
iBcat, Ilia pert aetfld orw 




1915 Thin Receiver Model 

Ci*** ma^f^ If fvm 4m M wmC kmt^ U. Imt min 
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Ifoti could 
dip "^Kis 
liouse 
"waier 




Stucco. co«cr«C« m brick willi kbtorb much 
wttcf. twcoaainc damp, atuaaiiary. Mn4 llt>AEi)>c<J 
But tkcT can b« wittfinooled uid b«auiibcd with 

■R US- CON 



APPUEO WITH A BRUSH 

A lUvId (cawnl coiiini wkick txcoBet iti ll>- 
MpaTiblc pa'lol tlx wall. KlUr.f ill ^fo tnd 
4llinc kalt-ctacka. Hil4 u flint. n»i>»»iool. 
weaih«r*feiiMinK< iinit«tni. arliiiic coloi. 

appllcil to <irw »f olj i»«llt. Fuigi<lic4 in • 
TkrlciT al plcaiiDK tonn. 

It will iM¥ rmi to Wm iUmX Tfu»-Coa 
Wj-rTjii<.>*»l P^.•l^llt^ Wn1« Im IuU Ift' 

THE TRU5<:ON LABORATORIES 
124 Tru»^n Boiiaial Detroit, Mich. 




a^rd^tt Book! 



Evprydun^ worth 

Flower* 

Kvcnthinn woTtI, growing in 

Veaelablea 

Cu!tur;j1 mfltruclioiis fur pl*nl- 
inR an<l Kcowins will mnkc Kjrilcii- 
ing emy even for the ^anuieur. 
')vrr t.uoo photnf^anhic iltu^tmlian^. 
8 color iiriJ UixMonr [.Vnc*. p.T(iri 



Mailed frer if 
pubihattcfi. 



Ore hid-F low«r«d 
Sweet Peaa 

wild lnif»fn>r w « ▼ r 
Bowert in iprira 

And 4 bioiKtm* rich 
Our mixiutc coniain^ 
■ lull litise ot CI or>. 
IUl. per pkt.-~2Cc. pet 
«/.— iiUc. ptt H lt> 
r.ardrn Rook ires 
wrih fifh orJrr. 



Henry A. Dreer 

7M-716 CknM Sl 



Get the Saving Habit 

Tbi' bohit i>f utIik hi> thr •«lTBl|.m 

of loanr n niao. It liiorrB«*-a hU ••■lf-r»^|»*rl 
■ivd uiHkfil hliD ■ iu<trf iiwfiil BK'tnlwr »f mi- 
cji»ty. If a man baa tio but littnarif to prtt- 
tWc for be iii«t tw* roDP<TTi»^l alniplT In ar- 
camtiUttnic ft aiiinrli^iil atitn t» «iipfM»rt blm In 
bl> «M I h'a «n ►"•at he rUrclMl X<f ft- 

cbaiiDK an innnltT *a laam-d t>r tbi' I1'>nir Llfr 
Iniumnrti OMipatir uf S'" Yirk. Tbia will 
tIpW « mucb lai^^r lnp*^mi* tbao can ^ 
Ulnrd fmni anjr <itbrr alwilutiOr wmrw loTral- 
mrbt. For ■ aaiDpIv [>allr> prrlto to 

HOUe UFE INSUKANCC COMPANY 

Om. E. Id«. Proaldoot. 
tM BROADWAY HTW TORX 



THE MARKET 
PLACE 




THE RAILROADS 

Of the two decisions announced last 
week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission one is more distinctly favora- 
ble to the railroads than the other, but 
both are of a character to encourage 
the companies and to cause further ex- 
penditures for needed supplies. In the 
decision which modifies the original one 
in the intcrmountain cases — virtually 
reversing parts of it — relief is given to 
transcontinental lines in the matter of 
rates because of the serious effect of 
water competition by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal. In the other decision, which 
relates to the law which forbade rail- 
road companies to own, operate or con- 
trol steamship lines, operated thru the 
Panama Canal or in use elsewhere, 
with which they were naturally in com- 
petition, there is some relief for com- 
panies which own water lines that are 
not operated thru the Canal. They are 
permitted to retain the steamship lines 
unless it is shown that control of them 
is injurious to the public on account 
of a suppression of competition. 

The railrnad companies of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey have begun a 
campaign for the repeal of the full crew 
lavBS of those states. It is their purpose 
to appeal to the people. Missouri's re- 
peal of a full crew law by popular vote 
encourages them to believe that thiair 
arguments will be eflfective. 

Railroad companies continue to give 
orders for the rails, locomotives and 
cars which they really need. The or- 
ders placed in the last thirty days 
amount to more than $30,000,000. 

STOCKS AND THE INDUSTRIES 

There was some improvement, last 
week, in the market for securities. On 
the New York Stock Exchange — 
where 997,550 shares were sold, against 
1,258,715 in the week preceding — there 
were net gains, as a rule, especially 
in industrials. Additions to the prices 
of railroad shares were only fractional, 
in most cases, and New York Central 
lost 3^^ points, owing to the company's 
issue of $100,000,000 of twenty-year 
convertible debentures, bearing interest 
at six per cent, which was generally re- 
garded as a high rate. These bonds will 
be convertible into stock, at 106, after 
May 1, 1917. Bankers applied promptly 
for more than the entire is.sue, and the 
preliminary quotations in the market 
were at about 103. American Smelting 
shares showed an advance of 4^A, and 
the gain for Bethlehem Steel shares 
was 2\. The Bethlehem Company is at 
work on larRc orders, said to exceed 
$50,000,000, for the armies of the Allies. 
There was a net addition of three points 
to the market value of Steel Corpora- 
tion common stock, the closing price 
being 43%, which is nearly six 
points above the lowest price recently 



reached, after the passing of the divi- 
dend. Sterling exchange declined to 
4it2 1/16, the lowest figurea known 
since October, 1907. 

The market has been affected favor- 
ably by the improved condition of the 
great steel industry. Reports from the 
Steel Corporation last week showed 
that its unfilled orders on hand had in- 
creased in January by 411,928 tons. In 
December there had been a gain of 
512,000 tons. One after another, the 
company's idle mills and furnaces have 
been going into operation. At Gary, the 
rail mill, closed for three months. Is 
now at work on full time, and 2000 
men have come back to the shops. The 
corporation's wire company has in- 
creased by $1 per ton the price of its 
product Its tin plate mills are under- 
selling the Welsh manufacturers in 
foreign markets. Their export trade is 
growing. Working now at ninety per 
cent of their capacity, they will soon, 
it is said, reach the limit of 100 per 
cent. All the men employed by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company were 
called back, last week, to full time. A 
few months ago, about 4000 were laid 
off, but 2000 had returned since the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Continued increase of exports is tak- 
en into account in the securities mar- 
ket. Returns from the porta which rep- 
resent eighty-five per cent of the trade 
show a great excess of exports over im- 
ports in the first week of February-. 
New orders for war supplies are com- 
ing in. Spain has been added to the 
nations that are buying. Two officers 
sent by the Spanish Government are un 
their way to this country, where they 
are to purchase arms and submarines. 

WAR COST IN CANADA 
Canada is about to impose many new 
taxes, owing to her war expenditures. 
The bill was introduced by the Govern- 
ment last week in Parliament. It adds 
per cent to the general and inter- 
mtniiate tariff rates, and five per cent 
to the Briti.sh preference rates. But cer- 
tain articles, mostly those which farm- 
ers and fishermen must have, are ex- 
cepted. The free list is virtually wiped 
out, the additional percentages apply- 
ing to free-listed imports. 

Even with the additional revenue 
thus obtained, there will be a deficit of 
$60,000,000 for the year that ends with 
March. And the Government looks for- 
ward to an outgo of $300,000,000 in 
the year beginning with April, while 
the income will be only $120,000,000, 
altho the new taxes will yield about 
$30,000,000. It intends to borrow $100,- 
000,000. 



The following diTidenda are annonncied : 
Soulhrm PaclAc Cumputr. qtiarUrijr, ll.SVpcr 
ahjirr, pnymblr April 1. 
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WHERE IS THE BEE'S NOSE? 

inn^'ttiShaiuv^^o^SSA him 
«t wock 1*111 M tint Ms f Mim vr 

tt Miy gieftt service to l^m. 
iaiMU* pi 



projections, com< 
iBf inm euh side ct tha hMd, an 

flviitiBiUklly in motion. Thon ^o hmn 
mde • study of the bee naturally rnn- 
dnded that it was in these appendages 
that the sense of smell was located and 
that their usefulness to the bee was in 
dirwting him to the honey-producing 
flowerH. Experiments at first seemed to 
prove that Uiis was ihe case. But recent- 
ly Dr. Melndoo. one of the workers in 
the Enininul'iena! PepartTnent at Wash- 
ington, ha.H shown thai we are entirely 
wrong in believing )h«- nose of the bee 
to bt; locattii i:i tin- aiitenna>. He has 
found tiiat the Ih-c possesses a remark- 
ably fine apparatus, far better than ol- 
factorj' cells in tin/ two feelers would 
be, which jfuides him to his food supply. 

On many parts of the body of the 
honey bcc I'r. .Mclndoo has found 
groups of bright spots. These spots 
wImd examined with the microscope 
profd to be pores which lead to elon- 
ftted cells. When studied in detail each 
vt these cells shows that ita contents 
is in direct communication with tlw air 
at the outer end thru the pore and teft 
its iniwr end connects with the nerroos 
There are more than 2000 of 
cells located on various parts of 
tte body, legB, uting and moa^ bnt 
HOB* of tlMM ia fomid on the antennc. 
ThoM^ hImii tt*"^*^ aiicrosoopically, 
aw ftooad ta bo cownd with a bardaned 
lAkk «oqM not poaaibljr 
tlia bao in 'M— **"P odors. Dr. 
Mclndoo baa prarcd that the porea are 
tho oUSutory coUa of tb« baa ligr eoatfag 
them over so that odon anuoi foaeh 
them and then observing^ what the bee 
does when different snbatanoea bearing 
odon are placed near him. 
With 2000 ceHs provided to smell 

with, small wonder is it tbat the bSO 

find.s hi.s food so easily even when he 
must make long journeys for it. When 
flyine: around he is continually bathing 
in .<Letit laiic-'i air and whenever hi.'^ ol- 
factory- cell.s are stimulated by his par- 
ticular brand of odor he can easily de- 
tect the direction from which it comes. 



Some of the papern read before the 
American Awwirintlon for the Advanoe- 
ment of Srienee nnd the .Vrchicologlcal In- 
Rtitute of Anieri<-a at their nefiinons in 
Philadelphia and Iluverford durinf tlie 
Cbrlatnas holidays: 

"Internal Factors Producinf the Swam- 
ina of the Atlantie Palolo." 

"Does AmpUoKOs Bat vitt Ds Left 
Earr 

"Thnmibotie Dlssase of Ufaple." 
"The PsMiBf of the Seaiienee of Tnsea." 
"The R<>bnvior of an Bntei»|MMaat" 
"The Khythmic Pobatkm of the OhMca 

of Hnlotburinns." 

"On the Affinities nf Hyopeedoa." 

"Oral EndomebiSRis." 
"Pre-Otic Somites in Cyelodtomes." 
"8o«i« Lcarniriic CurTe.*," 
"Fertiliser Experiment!) with Kale and 
Oabbage." 

"Orapbic Projection of Pleistocene Cli- 
Itfe Oecillationa." 

"A Chrjrselephantine SUttuttS «t the 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 

MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 



Lift, AeetdnU, HtUth, Liabi&ty and H'br^en'* 
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ASSETS 

Hone OOee BoiUiaf 

Seal Enatc: 

AcqutrctI by Fore^ 

closure (^C4S.J| 

Supply Uepirt- 



Catb on haad and in Rsnks 

Si'>il;< »ni\ Bcmis 

Mortgages Mcored bjr Kcal 



Lmb* on Coltslcral 

Loan* atctircH hy Policies of 

thi» Conipiiny 

Interest dt»e and accrued 

Dceonbcr 31, 1914 • 

Preiniums in courw of coiled- 

tion and deferred preitiiuma 
Amonircl value of bonds and 

Market value, Peccober 

ji. I«i4, of 

Book Value, 

not admitted 



l«4.'4S-M 

4.iaa.7sat} 

J5.s«sjia.ii 

$«.js«.«e|.r4 
iiiUMiaea 



3.<>«>.7H1' 



LIABILITIES 

Ke^rve on I-ifr. Kintowmenl 
anil 'I tTTn I'.il-.cici 

Ad'Hli'insl Kcaervc, nol in- 
clthlcii alKive 

Prctnuiri.. p.iid in advance, 
and 01 Iter LuilHlitiea 

Unearned iniereH on Policy 
Lxwni 

Taxen tallinn due in I9>S" 

Kcse-rve for Rpecial claM of 
I'ulioc!! and Oividrnda to 
Policybolders payable on 
detMHid . ■ t . « ■ . ... ....... 

Lo«M* aad Cbims straillaa 
proof and bM fSt OIN... 

Vn earned Preeiil — S SB A» 



cident. Hesllli sad Us* 

bilHy Innininec 

■cMret for UabiHty dsbas 
Snrplua to Poltcyboldcr* 
aihortixed batia for Bontb 

Surplus to Policytinliler!!. 

Market Value*. June jo, 

. I»I4 $iJ,JJJ.«i.*ft 

Snralos to rolicyholdcrs. 

Market Value. Dec. .11. 

1914 $IJ,Sj;R.<ij5.j<. 



993.B44.S> 

JJO,ttvu.(t9 

6e7,a4a-J< 

<47SM<>.*S 
iSJ«e4s».)7 



TOTAL ASSETS. 



TOTAL LIABILITIES. .»i i9.si<..7J''.4 1 



IMCOME Psymsais Is PsHaykaldm. . $ismi.j»i-o» 

utOTMIt MaaWa CW4ea l),n>o.aon^'J .... - 

. ^ — ■ TOTAL WSBirRSE- 

TOTALnrOOHXIN 1914 «a7.7it,u7.49 XZim or 1914 (a4.4Mj*S-;i 

GAMS DURING lAM 
Is sf i sss la asiijlssjaj ll^ii i l liii aa.47Mn.34 

Ineraaa* in AaMto ..IIIIIII s!s8e,73S.«e 
Incraax in Lifa Inaamaea in Fere* •••••• 2S,2SS,ISS.73 

New Life tamanea liaMd in ltl4 ....... 78J484 

Life tnanraaca Paid foe in 1914 ..>•••, %4 S9tt i 
Lifa laauranca in Foeea, Jam. 1. 191S •••••• wSHtt^C 

frill ^ -^1^^^Tt ^ m ilsm TTwua M l lin h itfit .... SEltU 




ODD 
LOTS 



J-TOCKJ" 
BONDS 




PAKTIAL 



2m. On tbc 

PAYMENT PLAN 

a naall ftnc payment •ill [--nti.! \ L.ti -n 1«y cm, 
mm Uufn ol MU»linl Ml.- . . iir I . fT< K l*.tr.l oa 
OM St» \<Hk k F:<lIi.^:i.'c. Tk Itlmm k 
- paMlneiaraMiiiiaiyiut mmii. 

WRtn ion INTEKI8TISG rail aoonar 

C,tOH"<M<l Utt." 
C4<Mi "ARM AnmniAr ^ 

Mrmttri ffnr St^t trrk^itfi 

li t - 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 

NVw N'ork. I'M.ru.nrv ;. th, WtX ^ 
Vf<r Ihc lnir:i-'5t til" ;t S]k-i ,;iI \Ir-<-tin« iil" t'i«- 
SlnckhoWe-* i>r (in ( .ttl,;i.iii > . i-iillcil -i It 
al .Mbanv, M,,r..h nji<,. ttc i.ti,ck. tr.ii>fri 

book* will lie cloaed at j[.o<i p. ni., 



THE 



19U 



UNITED STATES LIFE mSUiUNCE CO. 

Is tU titr •! TMt iMMi liiuulMl ewtiiru 

JOHN P. MLNN. .M l) , VrtM<nt 
Fl?(\Nri; t'JHMlTTrr 
CLAKKNCK H Klil SKY 
pTts, TilU- CTujrmcii'r nnJ Trajl Co. 
WILLIA.M U. 1UUT1:R. fla«t.r 
EtlWARU XOW.NSEND 
Prtt. lmfort*tt sad Trtdtri Nat, Bami 
Oeod mm, wbatWr esserhseed la lite Is- 
Mnae* «e sat. siar aafca SInet eontmeta 
with ttls Cmpuip. tar • llaiiUd territory If 
Sfilrad. aad awet* for Umawlras, la aMI- 



tloo to Snt ya-ar'a raiaeilaalon, ( 

l«'reat litaiirlnr •« Income fur tiM 

'\ntm tb* Cuaiiuny at Iti Home OBci. Ma. ITT 
ItiMadaray, New Yorli City. 



February irth, 
««f MsNb sd. 
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DEPENDAIOE 
FARIIII0IT6A6ES 



7^r 

CITY 



THE BAMtiac CORPMUnWI OT MNITAM 
Paid In OoMsl, tMAOOaoO 
Jtoa'ir 
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938 L^l^f** "™ V, five of yo"- 

: 



-' (-jj ■ 

Smoke 
Five Free 

I mke this offer espe- 
cbilly to men accustomed 
to smokinK IOC and two- 
for-SjC. cigars. 

F«r Ihw iirc Itic mm v>ho 
nooflt apprrcuite tbc rxquisitc 
^vOf of mjr private H-^iVAna. 

The leaf is ff^rn a nn>iiiit;\in- 
oiis di»'rict ui I I'll. Ii »c- 
lecifd f«ir mc ^iv n ir*iii<-tii rx- 
ttrrt. Th»n madt up tsii« i.-.lly 
for me under tny muiii>i|iJim 
band. In 40 ycari of ►TiKikinir 
I have never found wo milil an<I 
(weet a Hnokr. 

t want you to know, aa thoii- 
■mda already dn, what a <lc- 
Hprtinl HDoke tbii ia. If you 
doBi ny that these cigara nt 
%i par himdrod arc the peer of 
ny iM dfujmi c*«r tmkad* 
the trial wm have eoit y«M 
nritliing. 

My Offer: f'^l^r" 



I 



ill 



Imp- 



you tnul L.^:irs. 1 
gel future siupphfii at irty 
price — $5 per hundred. 
for lifty. all charge* prep.ii I I 
ol?er other ciKiir"*, lii-. li-r 
thnne who like ht-avrcr. slT'inccr 
!itnnkef». Y'Hl will litiit tl-rin ile- 
Kribed in my iKjnklel. Bm semi 
for the trial J. Koger* W.iriitr 
Panetelan now. The roniioTi 
alwivc IB for your r ■. r ■ ■ «■ i r'-. 

J. ROGERS WARMER 



January 1, lO'S. 

Athadc Mutual Insnnmce Co. 

illbHtcllU tot. H Wall St.. Nt. Yatk 

lnaNtAolailM*riae*e4 lalai4Tran»*ttall*a 
KAm* ViniHM MUUi Hddai Un Par 
■hie hi BUave u< Orieatel Coaetrim 

Chartvrrd hr Ih* 8tatr of New Tork la IMSi 
■waa preer^od liy a •i"<-li niaiixiir of a illkUar 
naai*. Tliv latter cuiupaiij waa llquMatM and 
part at lla capllal, to tbn cileat of ttOO.IXm. 
waa aavd, with cmiaaat at tb* atockboldrra. li* 
Iba Atlantic Mntiul inanme* Conpany anil 
tepaM with a Iraniia and latrrcat at tba ciplra- 
ll«a aX two jteat*. 
DvflBi Ita eiMnm lh» turn- 

paay haa laaarad propartr 

touw rata* af <n.»M.ns.i<]ii-oa 

■aeaftMl iwaataM tt a r t aa to 

thr fitnit a(. imxnjm.vt 

PaM loaara dwtair that parM IU,aiaD^<.g» 
laaom rrrtMcatM aC pratta 

«« drakra M^IIIH.llo.m 

Of whirh Ibrrv haw been re> 

deonml aMILISn ^O 

LiHiTinK ontatandlng at p «ia 

i'«t Ilm<- •iMP.MOiio 

hiii rot paid oa (rMflaataa 

;,(!! iiiiK to j9,«».m.Nr. 

III! 1 1> <-..nil».r 31. 1014. the aa- 

h> ih iif ilie c<>mpany aiikoant- 

lU to H.M1.«T<.»« 

T^e pr«irtt» <if ttu- iiitiitiiy rvv'-rt In tli" 
«urrd ;iMit iri- itlilitnl !Himi*l]y opun fir- prt' 
mltimii t>-nntattl»M! durlne thi* yi'ar, tlier»'by nf- 
daeliis th* coal <tt Inaaranei'. 

Per aneb dlrldenda. ecrllfleatre an laawd 
aab)e«t to dindi>iida of laimM uirtl] otttnA 
to b* mkiNncd. la 

A. A. RArRX, Pna. 

rORNBUI'R BU>tlBT, „ 

WAI.TKR woon rARaom. m TlM-riai. 

CHARLRH R. PAY, 3d VIrr-Pne. 
O. STANTOX PUITIMOinM, Rae. 




INSURANCE 

CONDUCIH> BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




DID HE WIN? 
In our issue of Februarj' 8, wc brietly 
lif.iL-ribL'd (he cximricnce of Mr. A. W. 
Smith, who maintaineil a Whole Life 
pnliry sixty-four yuar^, coiiiinencintf 
when he was thirty-two year.s old, sur- 
viviti).^ to rpceive in his own proper per- 
son the face value of it. The ncraHion 
is a rare one for the reaKDn that v.^ry 
few pfople live to attain that advanced 
ajre. In comnientinp un the incident, I 
said that -Mr. Smith lived and won. 

One of my correi^pondent-s, a clerg^-- 
man at Barlington, MRirhnaetU, 
question^! the aeennKjr «f wnf anntion. 
He writes: 

"Did tha Albert W. Smith, menUoned 
by you in your issue of February 8, 
live and win? The question has been 
rai.ted in my mind by the ftwt that if 
e«ch year ha had d<poe tt ed fU (which 
was tbe avnaga mmMut «f _ 
minus dividandi, pall h|fMni)''to S i 
ings baafc that caaqManded aBBlnllr at 
four per canft ha^ at Am aga ef niiialy* 
five, wmU bava drawn batter flMMi 
$2200 laataad o( the flOOO." 

In saiiBf Aat Xr. Saaith lind and 
won, I had In fldBd (ha aneiaiit mUMi 
objection to life insnrasca, to the effect 
that a man mnst die t»win ita benefits; 
me-aning, of course, that he himself 
would never receive the reward. The 
survival of this policyholder to the age 
of ninety-six, or beyond, is conclusive 
proof that a>i a protection a(cain!;t death 
life in.surance was superfluous, and it 
I mu.st be admitted that he linally would 
■ have secured a lar^rer sum if he had 
deprisited the premiums in a savings 
banks at four per cent interest. 

But is that an argument of sufficient 
wei^'ht for the guidance of more than 
one man in a million? Experience 
proves Ihul the adoption of such a prin- 
ciple liy any man who ha."; dependent;! 
to protect would be disastrous. All that 
the vast majority of tho.ise who acted 
on it would have at death would be the 
accumulated principal and interest to 
their credit at the bask. Some of them 
would die the first yaar, \ 
number the aacood year, 
until all www gona. A feir wndd «at- 
live tiw time necessary to acenmnlato 
by savings amounts equal to their in- 
surance. No man knows the data of Ua 
death; Mr. Smith doabtless natar ba- 
lievad ha woald liva ao loBg^ at aa* 
rat% ha was not aatocad of It Ha need- , 
ed protsetton and raeahad ft Ha paid 
his ahara trf tha axpaaaa ineidaBfe to tfiat 
.terviee dnriaf tha tina ha had It 

The point I wished to naha bi tUs 
case, however, is unrelated to the qoaa- 
tion raised by my correspondent. It wHI 
be noted that the amount of money 
paid to Mr, Smith by the insurance 
company equaled exactly the amount of 
the insurance. It was, in fact, tbe re- 
tfae comBaay had 



lalinjr for the policy during the i«ixty- 
four years the contract had run. The 
principal of this re-serve at th^' be^rin- 
ning of the sixty-thini ye.ir wa> the 
iljfference between thi- t'ace tlie pnl- 
icy and the amount of interest at the 
as.sumpd rate {probably four per cent) 
for one year, say ?91M5.25. If he had died 
during that year this $99r..2r). p)u : the 
interest, would have settled tbe claim 
(if JIOOO. Having outlived the year and 
the tabular term of (he contract, the 
money was .<urrendere<| to him. 

1 wa.s merely endeavoring to demon- 
strate in a few words the superior 
value— nay, the absolute necessity — of 
the mathematical reserve in life bisur- 
a nee, and by inference to caution policy- 
holders against any scheme whkh a^ 
tempts to dispense with it 

In conclusion, 1 may be permitted to 
say that with all iu hardships, noat 
of us desire a continuance of Ufa, Mr. 
Smith survived to a grean old aft^ and 
the account we have of hha wa i i auto 
OS in beUariag that ha waa in fSidr 
haaHfa and hamr« To adiava thaaa 
on^r, la to ada. At ona tfana ha avIdaBtiy 
naadsd tiis ptulselitm gifiai by Ufa In- 
snranos^ and raaHaiag that it was an 
expenaa wflUa^ bora hia share of it 
The moMT ha spent for shelter, cloth- 
ing, food and enterUinment for himself 
and family brought him and them — 
transitory, it is true — its fair equiva- 
lent-', .Slime of it might have been saved 
and improved at interest. So with the 
service rendered by his policy. He had 
to contribute his just proportion of the 
death betietit- of his company a.ssooiates 
who preceiieii him to the grave. Finally, 
he outlives the necessities for the pro- 
vi.sion and receives the completed en- 
dowment whii.h the wisdom of ubl line 
life insurance began .sixty-four years 
previously to aceumulate for him. I am 
firmly of the opinion that he won hand- 
sorady. 



J. I.., 2.1 Beaver street, N. Y. C. Tlu- 
lateat adviee?< we have iodieate that the 
Home Life Insuranee Company. 256 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.. i» the only company 
as yet from which the policy of tbe Oilder 
Policy AamciatioD may be procured. 

E. M. O.. Ithaca, N. T.— A» von rl.. not 
like endownenta. I can unequivoenli.\ rt-e- 
onuncnd the policy offered vnu by tb<> r>>p- 
teasntatlve W the Connecticut ponipimy. 
Ton Wfll Dot err either us to the ormtrnet 
ItSilt or the eomt)Bny ofTiTinK it. Th.- lat- 
tar stands well ii]. in the fin<t rank In the 
OMttar of munaxement aod in serriiv to 
poUcyholdeta. Take that pelicy and keep it. 

K, nr. B.. Wakonda. 8. D.— Have no ta- 
formnflon yot <.f the mmimny's oper.itinnn 
in 1)H4 mill il<' imt kn<iw itj< pre^rnt fmjtn- 
cial condition. I "oi 'ember 31, 1913, its sur- 
plus was insieniti' iint. Cp to the date men- 
tioned, its niiiiiaKeuivnt was fairly subject 
to eritJdnn. 

The Aetna T.lfe Inonrsnce rompsny has 

rtsviillv inereiiseil its <;iii.tril from $4,000.- 

(KHi ti. f.'.iNKi.iMNj ii:i<i M iiii-<) aotbority 
from tbe (VtDDertirut letnsJature to farther 
it to tMMMXUMW. 
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Do rou kDow wbcra the litde bora go 
wbo don't put their Sunday School monvj 
in the plate?" 

''Yea'm— to «be 
Purple Cow. 

Fond Motbrr (proudly) — 4o je no 
tiling ln<>kH likp 'is father? 

Syiiiii;il Ixlii' Xriifhbor (cbeerdiUy) An 
liixtr yr iiiiml lliiit, Mrs. MK'Hrty, louR 
«i> i-'s '<'«lltiy, — Hiirrard l,iimj>''iin. 

CboUjr — When I waa a boy, you kno-r. 
the doetar uH Ul Mla't ■!« ■moking 
dnnti I woald bnw i m flwMa mIiWM 
IUmi Kmb— Wan. wky didBt jtm stop? 



Mufdral Maiden (aftar tljlM her 
voice I - Du you think I cm CVer 40 any 
IhiiiK with my viii<T. Prfifewir? 

SIiiKic MsKtiT I <Tiiitioii»ly > — Wi ll, it 
may •■»iino in handv in raw of tirt'. — Sf/dm y 
Bullrlin. 

Profesaor of Cbemiatry — If anytbios 
■honld go meag 1b Oito m trUum t. wo and 
tiie laboratoiT iMk w alfbt to Vhwm «ky- 
high. Com a a M r, swmato, to that you 
may be betttr aUa to UOuw VMoUtin 

Simpson gaUantly 
bn<iti>8H to the table. 

May ir ' 
band?" 



Ui Baaton 
Idt <m jmr right 



No/* ib» McUad, 1 hm to Mt with 
that. Tori'd feattar teke a dudr."— f> 

"8. C 1. Tbe Bmsoelit sprout* will do no 
harm ti« thp applp trwK." — Momini/ I'otl. 
Ail very well, but we know wlirit tlicsi- 
Brigiam are. Am likely aa not tbey bare 
beia plotting for yem with tht French 
beana to aprlne upon their ioolfenrive 
niMRlibiirs. - -f'uni h. 

THE STAit SI'ANC.LEI) UANNEK 
AdapUHl r«r Hrilinli u>< nnd rmpcrtfally deili- 
cKltfd to the rtriti*h Admiralty. 

BY BETSEY ROSS 
Oh, Kflv. riiti von Ml- bv the dawn's early 

What hu iiroiidly uo Npumed at tbc twi- 

U^t 8 taut i!Jeamin& 
Whne Broad ntripea and Bright atoll thru 

tbe fH-rilrnia fight 
Wt have alwnya raiwdad aa giBClw and 

ill-Heeming ; 
But tbe anbninne acare, and tbe bombh 

in tbe air 

Have nimlr n» content that our fliiK ix not 
Ihi're. 

Oh, aay, doea that atar-apangled banner 

WW mfB 
Imbm ttnt BB BMtoB out 4tar be a 

riBTSt 

Cm ae abore dtaljr laaB Hun a» arirta of 

the d^-ep. 

Where tiie Kaiser'a grim boat to dreud 

ftilence repoaait 
"What ia tbatr be ddatoM, "do X wake 

or I aleepT 
What flac now the breete half concoala. 

half diwioites?" 
Now it oatrhen the cleam of tbe morning'a 

first beam. 

And Old Glory reflected now •bine* on the 



"Tb tte atsMpugM bBBBcr, tatcBdad to 

wave 

ifmt the land of tbe tnt IBd Om bOlM of 

the bravo." 

Oh. thii^ V. ent wh« IVwdHMB ahaU 

Ktiind 

Between our loead honiea and the loaa we 
might eaffer. 

Rlfol with victory and iwmc bv mir Allins' 
llrni ^(tnnd. 

And by brave little Belgium, which aervcd 

«• a IwAr. 
Then eonqner we must fbr the Tankeea 

we trurt 

To kitiilly forget we are ever unjust; 
And tbe atar-apangled banner we earne-itlv 



May 



Britannia to atill rule the wave. 
— tVMO Farfc M nemi t i f Pot. 
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New England Mutual 

Life Insurance Company 

87 MUk Street. BoHob. MandchmeWi 

ALFRED D. FOSTER. Preudem 

Seventy-first Anniial Statement 



la Value* 



3I.I9M.I 



ASSETS 

iVinds and Stockx. . , .' |jfl.tn|^|ea.«0 

Krai K«talr: Home CMBcc Build- 

OiliCT Real Estate. 
Ixiant on Fint 
l^i^iin^ on 

Lo;iD5 on '. 

XfliM ■i,Ms,l9«.S4 

Intcrcn and Renta. due and ac- 
crued Mt ,077.410 

rilb^iiriK^ Fwarfuaw.... .«|44 



UABmnEs 



rolidai aad Frcndoai 



iMaiMO.!* 

ajjAso,ao 



Rcfcrve at Ma 

ard 2......$«tJot,j77.7i 

Death and EnduaailUt Ctainu 

Rciiortcd and Awallhia Preofa avajBe.}] 
Sacr«« for Unreported Death 

CWmi «r.MLae 

Reaeree tor i^quahntion of Hor- 

^^1^ and JDevrceialim ef 

Prgiinwa' awl* 'iaieMt' pOi' ia 

CeaiaSaSea* ' and 'EapciiMa ' Ac- 

eraed 

Insurance Taxci. payable in 



Diitrinulion of Surploa Accrued 

Diatrihtitiun of Surplus Appor- 
tioned l)er.. ji, 1914, payable 
in i»i5 



•7.»'3.J5 

J».594-4,l 

158.094^.10 
4<'J.979 17 

■ 470,000.00 



NET SURPLUS. Massachusetu 



5.«OJ.5S4.4.>; 



$7o>i<^3,o> l.oj 



$70,163,01 1.OJ 



Increase in Premium Ineaoe... 

Increase in Gross Ineoaie 

IncTcaae in Asscia. 

Increase in Policy Scaervca 

Increase in Insurance in Faree. 



ts4a.a4j.13 

707 .404-05 
3,o»4,iog.5o 

iM**>a6sM 



EDWARD W. ALLEI4, CoamI Afsal. . 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN. GmmmTXinU 

PARKER «i HINKLEY. Ceoeral Afent.. . 

HFNDrHSON \ M\NN' r.^, ,,.! \,-„,. 

HE-NJ.'i I' \..:,| 



m Bmdmr. Naw Vosk Otr 
141 Broadwar. New YimIi Qly 
. Whiia Baildiat, Boialo. New York 
Cutlet Boildiai. Rocheitsf, Now Ywli 
UaiiM Bqildinc. Syiacoaa, N«w Yadi 



AMERICAN CENTRAL (FIRE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

St LoiiUy Miiaouri 

Statement of Condition, December 31, 1914 

Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 

Premium lUaerve 1,755,321.75 

Reserve lor other Liabilities ..... 406,563.25 

Net Surplus 1,156,70.S.48 

Admitted AasetB $4,32l,59l.48 

Smphis to PoUcy-Holden, |3,156,7i5.48 

Um, T. CAMPBELL. PMIeat 

W. A. BLODGETT, Vice-PreMctaH 

B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., Secntaiy 

CONRAD ROEDER, Ant Semtaiy 



for mttsaw* hs*<r hv«B pkrlnx 

ri\ '.\vr Iiishrvt tvtuflk* CutUtlleuL wllh ton- 

I V' ir^'i up » Mcti we uM rvcoaa-mrw) «lt»r ch» 
ttinai thuronffcpfnMMlwnaibntiiM. Plnttc 



PEACE CENTENARY PRIZE CONHSf 

Write (or inlorinattnn rreardinit «hi« I nillBM. 
Kfliich II open frre to nil jchoi Iv. Vaur atu> 

dent» iholll.t I.CKiti wurk ..n -Ini rs-^.y. noW. 
ai tlie vuriIC5< clo-,ca April titlh. 
CONTEST DEPT.. THE INDEPENDENT. 
■•9 We« FertiMli Meet, Keir Yarh. 
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of TJiings 

by- 

JEdu/in S.Slosson 



THIS war is renewingr my youth. 
Beinf; a "war baby" I frrcw up on 
the stories of the younp vett-rans 
iattMid of Arabian Nights or Grimm's 
Fairy Tale: Now tbcgr all come back to 
BM. For instance, tht Genaan Infoniia> 
tion Sarvice senda ma today tha foUow- 
iag "mm" with • qwea laft for yca- 
taidagr^ data: 

Frankfort, Frbruary . — Lured by the 
taate of mil SiliniiiD bnruu. tbirtj Uiin- 
Kinnii niei'i'liiMl with n (ii'mmn priaoner iato 
a Ctvrman <'iini|i. nOiitp.t the ObmMetUeka 

An^iiiirr of tipiicr Silpsia. 

<;corgi> < ionilinyk, i) l»rk«niith from B«>u- 
th«n, vhivt of Ibe volmilwr firr bHjssidi- in 
that dty, 1» a <H>niorul in « mui'liini* kub 
corpe whlrh m<ijtt«N) the Rii>»iiiiiN. In one 
eofnuntt'r, wlit-ri tin- trooii w;i-i h:iril prvst 
an<l forci'il in witli'ir;i« . ilniMlrzxk li.Mk the 
heavy mtuhitic sun uu liin xhouhipr und 
carried it to the nearvKl rillanc, where ha 
ftrand rpfugp in n bRm. Kmovinc hix knap- 
Mok, 111- lnv down for ii wi-11 <';iri!i'.l nut. 
wlirti 'Oidilruly lif w:iK sur|>ri7.i'il t.v a iiuiu- 
of UuiuiiAiui. (iuralrajrk put down bis ritie 
aa4 tvtialw aad. aiwp» ae eonld uMak^Po- 
lUk WtU. begaa to eanrerw with tbe 



They wr.- Inu.iry. liorHl«<l9h tOOk 
• pl«>o« of mil .Sill•^i^lll hiKi.ti und a piece 
of bread from bin knapyark and gave thftn 
to the Ru-<>ii»iiM wliilp he tbouKht of a plan 
for encapn. lli> toM tliom that tiprmnn h>I- 
diem cut a riition of ba(-on iind I>r>-Jid. 
Ijesid)** wiiiMi f-tiii, whisky and ixullint 

Kiy. Hy this glowinit tiilc he xu ..li-l m 
dueing tbe UusiilaDB to return to iMiiip 
with him. 

At duKk they marched to the Oerinnn 
nimp. the tlilrty men nrniniced in (wo Mt^ti 
iimliT- < ;..:nli xyk'-i <Kiriiiimii<l. They hnltetj 
before the (juarters of tb<? HeKenut major, 
and <:«rat('xyk reported to hi* aiiperiort 
Tbe latter refused to believe at Arat that 
Ckiralcajrk had raptured thirty awa ainiia 
haaM aad aafcad, "Bow 4M yoa maaajM 

"It waa veiyidnple.'' replied (roralesrfc 
with a laofh. "I sarrounded tbcm." 

I kniiw this htnry is true h<-rau«e I 
have iiftt-n heard him tell about it. Only 
his natne was not lloralczyk. I think it 
was Mararthy or some siieh and he 
lived in Saljetha, Kansa.H, not Beuthen. 
The nunil>er of prisoners was originaII> 
two, but it rose to five wbSa t was a 
boy and the natural incnasa would 
make it about thirty by now. "You 
didn't need a irun," he tised to tell na. 
"All you had to do wag to go out aad 
hollar 'Bacon, beana and bao^I' aad 
tiM x«ba woaid eoma ••maaln'.'* 

Aad tfaaa tha elinnx. Tha aanator 
alwaya aaoored H aararal tinaa without 
waiting for Ua aodltMi ta danaad it. 
aad hag after tta atvlavaa had sub- 
iidid and olhar ipeakers had the floor 
wa caold baar Um chuckling over it to 



Uauolf; "'I surrounded 'cm,' saa I, and 
you ouKht to bava beard how tha eap- 
Uin laft." 

That alwaya waa a good atory. Bvt 
tlian ara ediara, lika tha one that ooanaa 
ftvm Fraaea about how tfaa Ganaaaa 
artMMd an empty towa wlieBea all tha 
laliabHants had aaddaaly fladi laavtac 
tha doors open aad the Biaato eooking 
in the kitchen, and what fan the sol- 
diers had with the trinkets in tbe jew- 
elry stores. That was a Georgia town aa 
I heard it. "And that afternoon we 
played ImII with et>ld watches in the 
street," said the tnan with the Ci. A K. 
badpe. "Why didn't you put a wntrh in 
your pocket?" I a.sked, for I saw he had 
none. "That woulil have been stealing', 
sonny," he replied in prave reproof. 

In one of the Petroirrud reports it is 
stated that the German army in Poland 
is provided with some sort of a maehine 
that turns the rail;; into corkscrew 
shape 80 they cannot he relaid when the 
line falls ai.'ain into the hands of the 
Russians. What nonsense! There is no 
need for a portabia rolling-mill. I could 
show than laar It^ dona, for it ha-o been 
ahown me over many a camp-fire. First 
you build up a log- house out of the ties 
and lay the raila across it. Then set it 
on fire and whaa the rails are soft 
enough two na«a at aaeh and caa band 
them into cnma. Our bofa aaed to maka 
U S out of tliam taoatiy aa bebigr easy 
and patiiatic But If thv had tiaia they 
would wind them anmad treea or eon- 
atroet wortb aad Mbtaneaa of a aatirlc 
and imeoBipliamitafy nature for the 
benaUt of tiia Caafaderates who were to 
follow. No doubt in Poland they are do- 
ing the same. The Russian lanfruafce 
done in steel rails must look fine. 

History repeats itself — or perhaps 
we ."hould aay, hiatoiiaaa r«p«at ' ~ 
selves. 



The clumsy attempt to disguiaa the 
"I.ii^itania" by displaying the Ameri- 
can flag showa a lack of raKmretfol- 
ness on the part of tha Britlah Ad* 
miralty that we ahoald not expect from 
tha laad of Sharlodt Hofaaoa. Thay 
ahottM nthar have hoiatad tha Swiaa. 
BoHvlaa or Bahamian Aaira. Or they 
mif^t bava painted aa the sUm aome 
well-clioaea nam ds gu*rre such as 



or 

I>IE COT/.EXri AMMKIM NC 

Doubtless it would he equally elTective 
to lalMl the "Lusitania" 

'WABE OEKEUCT! 

or 

THIS 18 A CnifAN IDBIUUNI IN 



Later, aa tha GaiWMa gat ante tiMie 
tridc*, nun* elabonte disg ulaea would 
lia necessary. For in.stance, a vessel 
might easily be made up during the 
winter to raHmble an iceberg by spray- 
ing water over the deck and sides and 
lianging a frieze of icicles alonir the 
sheets. (N. B. Sheets is a nautical term 
meaninif ropes, not bcd-kivers. ) .Since 
a whale was recently shelle<i by the 
British as a ."^ubtnarine, why sh<iiild nut 
the Germans, being so much stupider, 




mistake a Cunarder for a whale? Tha 
deception could he facilitated by a little 
brown canvas, and a apray pump on 
tha bow to apont at latervals and 
tVtmi abroad Um ador af oil and 
toOk tha BriUA 
«afc tha aenaiy 
af aoBM Btraadad eomk opam aad flat 
ap the linar aa a eoral idaad with tha 
four funnels as paba tnea and tha 
edge of the torpedo net aa a coral reef. 

Instead of attempting to stop it 
Would it not be more advisable for 
("nnpress to pa.ss a law pcrmittinir any 
bellijfcrent ve.ssel in distre.'-s to rai^e 
the American flap on conditinr that it 
is kept up? The Cermans c<iulii iL.t 
jeet because their w«r-:hi|>>. "(ii.clieii" 
and "Breslau," escaped capture in the 
Mediterranean by quickly sellinp them- 
selves to Turkey. In this way we mipht 
in the Course of time acijuire a lar>re 
part of the British merchant marine 
iitid navy at a mere nominal cost. Ta 
meet such an emergaaqr e%'ery belliger- 
ent vessel oa ktavias port mipht be 
provided at oar aatpaa a a with an Ameri- 
eaa flac aad a panaaat iaaeribed 

SOU) TO AMKICa, S MUmKH AOO 
But, after all, I am iadiaad to think 

that there is nothing better 
simple canvas sign lettered in 
black and turpentine: 

FRESH PAINtI KEEP OFF! 

A student in the University of .At- 
lantis who has had a preat deal of ex- 
perience in debates, formal and ca.sual, 
has drawn up a set of rules governing 
the ethics and tactica of diacuaaioa 
which he permits ma to pvHMit 
Tltr Tr.y atxKS of Aitr.rMKVT.iTioN 

1. Tou can diwiiss nKitters with a person 
or punch hia Oum*. Sunielimrs the former 
fougf haa advaatages. 

It. Don't do tbin(« by hnlvra. Either dia- 
nix or fijcht ; it in a mlvtuke to mingle the 
iiutluxN. 

III. Your opjionent ix not a hyiM>erlte, 
altho you inleht tw <>ti>' if y.'>i h:iid the Kiime 
thingR. Almiwt any I«l^iliou may be held 
Binrvrely. 

IV. Your opponent may make mintakee 
in (K>int of (act, but he does not tell Uea. 
Y. .I hiive no has to — le disease with Uata 

at Jili. 

V. I loii'i rbiDeage any statement of toet 

made by your oppoomt unleas yon eaa 

prove his mistake. 

\ I. < In the other IkhhI. don't slnte uuy- 
thing aa a fact unles.s y»u know buw it 
cottid to pnmd. 

Vn. Dea't aeeuse your opponent of "i» 
tere^tl•d ni'-iiveM." Tfajst MguaMBt Icoda la 

nnitiuil sliih'Onile, for It C8B to * 
back and forth forever. 

VIII. iNjn't misceprascat year _ 
ent's ancumentii. By so doing yoa Mad a 
cburce ujcniniit an amy of ghairts and leave 
a real flenh and blood eoemy |o attack your 
unprote' t^l think. 

IX. When \i>ii Inive lo^t ymir teniixT ri»- 
meniber a pre.<.siug eu|{UK<'Uu'nt at untv. 

With your temper gone yoa are aa eapaUe 
of Kiji'ieKKful arKument as a deeaplcetid 

general i^ of «l,rnt<*Ky. 

X. "Hut wii..-. 1 siirill -^.-ly. Then tool,* 

Khali be in dan^i r of h. ll tire." 



When in Rome do as the Romaas 
oagfat to do. 

It is a pemiissilile surmise that the 
world would pet along better if we all 
paid less heed to the Z*itfti$t tad i 
to the Ueilige tieitt. 
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It majr have bean venlwesome for a 
periodical i ie lrlm to develop rapidly 
Ua dreulation to nmounce a series of 
•rtidaa «n fheiitic eoamoloKy at a time 
whao, they say, nobody is int«'reste<l in 
reiigioo or philosophy. Nevertheless, it? 
appewre to have been justifted for we 
have received more letter- in com- 
mendation of this feature th.nn of manv 
sopposadly more popular. Witness the 
following: : 

I iim enjoyinic f.. the fullent I>r. Wiird's 
■ rtlelc* on • Wlim I Believe." I'm hHnitii- 
the.v will tiud their wa.v into book form. I 
ninnot tell what a liberaliiinx and cn 
IIChleninK tiifliieiMW bin writinKa have bad 
■•ver tny mind niid in my life diirinit the 
la«t iiniirtiT of » <^|.|i(mv or more. I wpil 
nxall thr j..y that lille.1 my heart when 1 
r<'e<'ived the lirKt copy of Tbt linllipsadlllll 
while Kerving in my flrat paatonte St Itnr- 
fri'pKh..r<i. Ti-iiKcHuee. It Iirh widened my 
vision aiiij .irivi-ti >rft!iriiniisni out ■,f my 
hfiiri. It iiii'. [Hit me in touch with sucia 
ti'at and itrneinua interpreters of Utera- 
iiiri' luid nature as Maurie«- Tlmmpson and 
K. 1'. I'.iwell. who tnticlit me t.. \.,\-,-, ;ih 
nevr lirf,,r(.. the hillx :\:n\ \;,\:-:,^ mimI luni.- 
and sttfjiiiiK of my Southern Middle Ten- 
V.'^?"*' .Tl" •Mrfty ot peer views on 
KiblK:al CnticlBB savsd aw from "The 
Kdipse^of Fiitb* and made of leUdoB an 
inflidtdr more vital Isiee in my UU. 

Jfolkwsc. FirvMa 



318 phyKically better developeil ami have better 
jarriaae. Mora than that, there neems to 
1* in Germany more wlf reliance and man- 
819 line«i« unto personal hrav.M-.v. If a eertaln 
amount of has <-..ni,. thin de- 

velopmi nt. it is to be deplored. But I lure 
found Ameneaa braggardan nhi »w«h 
inmlenet- alao. 

S.. fill as I have seen in The Indeix-ndent 

J}; . i'lanalion of the emplovment of 

Tureiw and other Africans under French 
ejRtrsl end of Sikhx under Kuelixh auj*. 
ineea. If to burn I.,ouvain is "an awful 
atr.«-iiy," what of the employment of these 
aRi-uts ..f war and blood acainxt white 
meu'f Kverythiuic is fair in war." That is 
H horrible principle and wa.s nuoh' horrible 
louK HBO by the drnduratiou of u great Kn- 
Rli.shnian. Ix>rd Cbathaai. We used tO laam 
the paiwase iiniler Mark Bailey at New 
Haven, .\fter (i.indemninjc the reaort to 
"the Hhatubles of every Oerman despot" for 
mercenaries to fi«ht Americans, he isaya 
' who baa dared to aathorise and associate 
to our nrma the tomahawk nod .the acalp- 
ina knife of the savage, to fall into elvilUed 
allianoe the wild ami inliiinian inhtibltauts 
of tbe wo<hIk. |i> (ielecHte to merciless In- 
diaas the defense «f dLspntsd itahts Wd te 
waie the horrors of this barbsnms war 
airaiUHt our brethn n'*" It neems to me that 
while the eurw is beine pi iui< inin (mI upon 
Germany, the fact of the employment ol 
baU savages aseiaal; Hen ijl(iiald be hrney ht 

DaVO 8. BOHAfP 



A dtstinjfuished Amerieu *liowlff(|^n 
thinks we have not nude saAciatittT 
prominent the foOowiBK points in fhJs 
constant diseiMBion. of tlie eondaet of 

the war: 

In retting at a Judgment whether colos- 
sal Ell ill iv to be nacribed to Germany for 
'milit.'uisiii ' ..ught not the reader tti nut 
into the balancen the poMjble benehl that 
' milllariam'* baa had for O.-rmnnv? For 
the fimt time I heard from Profi-»»or C^hrist- 
lieb. then deleirate to the meetina of the 
Kviiii(t< li. :il Alliance in JNew York, 1878, 
that the German military i>y»t<m was a 
HSHma to hia country becauw it devel- 
OpSd the phy«[e«| manhood of it» people, I 
aavs cnnvrrsi^'l sitii'e in man; atonss and 
hones in t Mnnjiny from |K-ace-loviac Stvtt- 
faztto I'russian Berlin and in every case 
X fMUd the name view taken. Durinjc these 
last fcrty year* aomelhinK has come over 
the Genaan people. The mea seem to be 



That something is wrjng with the 
commercial connection between Dndoeer 
and constimer is evident whSB glnt Bnd 
scarcity can coexist in the mm» coun- 
try, as deacribed in the Mkme hsbw. 
The natural iastiiiet of tiw rofml nrind 
'« to lay everything that goes wrong 
to the flnaneinl system, hot we fear the 
problem is not so simple as thiit 

Bonton County, Miiuviuri. huil a milliou 
liiisli.'U of apples rotting on the ground be- 
• iiusi' liiT |>eiiiile loxl no money to pay for 
gnthi-riug and shipping the <to(i and »h<'re 
tire three <v>nnlii'<- in lllin.iis iti„r iliil m.t 
gather or ahi|i their ufipieh iHN-ause thev 
would not pav for the labor; thi.s. with mii- 
lion.s of people in the great t-itien to whom 
thone apples w.nild he the hri'iid of lifr- and 
the builder of )ii :iltli ; and with in.'n. w- nu n 
and children lU'i-illng work in the muning 
(actoriea. This, with like conditiona alfeet- 
Init the Sr.iith's great crop of aweet notn- 
fops. tmiliisM's, .liiiry product"!, ihii ki nw mf 
I'ti:- ; thi'.. with till- railroads ooiuiil;:; i ; 
that they are not making running eipeiisi-a 
and the people crying out about ttw taiirii 
coat of Uvina ; this, with widows and HtSe 
children glad to get werlc In the canning 
fartorieji and not aUa to efllMd aieet 
a week. 

Secretary McAdoo. in Us efort to onwe 
beakers deal justly by thetr elieata. bss 

tied up milliona of dollnrs iust when and 
where they wer>' in'".t -.nelv needed. In 
many towna of the South people mortgM,{v 
ttastr lands to borrow BH>ner st ten per cent 
laterest and the banker make* In a few 
yesra, an pxnu.ie to r<'new the bond, chnrg- 
ing inten-si un int.-rvst, Iti-nutiful landa are 
for Kale nt till iiullars au acre with no 
buyers. Mks. ^Iargahst a. OOUIRB 
t'ltyrltrviUe, Arkan»at 



_Jlim rcadlas The Independent these days 
With keen eninyment from cover to cover. 
I think the abort, mneise articles .vott are 
publiahing on the Creat War hare siveo 
me a better idea of the existing conditiona 
than anything elae I have read. 

I feel that when I have gone thni a 
number of The Independent I am reliably 
posted up-to-date on many subji-cta. and 
the proceas has been interesting as well aa 
inatructlve. The IndepsndiBt is Ila own 
beat advertiscnMBt. 

D. Bmrh 
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MR. WII^ON AFTER TWO Y£ARS 



THE presidency of Woodrow Wilson han 
half itc course. It is a convenient occasion to 
eonildor wliat kind of a Pnddent 1m b and 
how he has comported himself in his great 
oflSce. No estimate made now can be final. Only the 
reeti^ing perspective and the clarifying Ulumination 
of passing time will avail to rnaka tha pieton a tborcdy 
truthful one. 

Mr. Wilson is by conviction a democrat. He believes 
in the people. He would have them govern; and he 
wiNiM nave every act oi goveiiunenv iBiusea wiib toe 
purpose of promoting the popular welfare. He is alntar 
of autocracy, a consistent foe of special privileffew In 
his dealing with the tariff, w4th the trmt prablem. with 
the bankinR and currency system, with the perplexities 
of the people of Mexico, he has uniformly and firmly 
upheld the rights of the many as against the privileges 
of the few. In working out these vexing problems he 
WBMj hate made mlfltakes. Re may tttve fallen short of 
0M wisest adjustment of means to ends. But his pur- 
pOM^ at least, has been single^ his motives high. 

Kr. WllflOB la not only a dMnoerat in tiie broad mean- 
ing of the term, he is a Democrat in the partisan sense. 
He believes profound^' in his party, its principles and 
ito purpoeee; and he sometimes lets his party loyalty 
color hii astiona and obeeiuw his judgment Partisan 
appointments fn fh« dtplomatte service, displacing with 
inexperienced men others who had been trained by 
service at different capitals, have been a disappointment 
to ttoM who had hoped ttat «ie recently adopted poUey 
of promotion for merit and ability would be a continu- 
ing one. In his Jackson Day address Mr. Wilson de- 
clared that the Republican party had not had a new idea 
in thirty years. Such a statement is defensible only on 
a dednition of the term "Republican party" worthy of 
none but the most reckless political campaigner. During 

the presidential campaign and since Mr. Wilson has 
persistently misi n terpreted the fundamental principle 

of the trust program of the Progressive candidate for 
President and his associates in deaarihing it as an 
advoesey of "regulated monopoly.'* b aneh instances 
as the^ie Mr. Wilson kto his parUaasUp dOttd his 
usually clear vision. 

Mr. Wilson knows his own mind. He has the courage 
of Um convictions. With pertinacity and determination 
he has hdd his party associates fn Congress to the task 
uf working out the party's propi :im af legislation long 
after many of them would have been glad to give it up 
for the time and go hoBMb There has been KMe room for 

doubt at any time a.^ to jostwhat the President wanted. 
There has at no time boon any sign of weakening in his 
aSorts to brtoff it to aecompUshmenL 



Sometime.s it has seemed that he ha-s been a little too 
sure that in knowing his own mind he knew the mind 
of the oonntry aa weO. In the matter of the SUp Pnt^ 
chase bill he has been persistent to the point of ob- 
stinacy, on a matter to which the country had never 
committed itself and on which there appeared In in* 
creasing volume^ as tims went on, strong differeneeo of 
opinion. 

Mr. Wil'ion ha.-* shown himself an able and forceful 
party leader. Ue was nominated by a divided party; he 
has made it act tn Ito laglsiatfve career as tho ft were a 
united party. His handltttbeen continuously felt in the 
work of Congress. He has stood rigidly for the redemp- 
tion of party pledges and for the enactment of hgUSp 
tion to which the party stood committed. He has exerted 
great influence upon Congress. But he has done it by 
the force of his personality and the prestige of his posi- 
tion in the nation and in his party. There is no evi- 
dence that he has used any improper meana of inHnenee 

or brought pressure to bear upon individual congress- 
men in unjustifiable ways. Mr. Wilson has proceeded 
ap<m the sooad conviction ttat tta Presidant is a co- 
ordinate part of the law-making power, holding, in- 
deed, a peculiar position therein as the one man elected 
by all the people and 
tional interest but the 

IN international relations Mr. Wilson has kept the 
United States upon a high plane of idealism and honor. 
He throw the whola foree of his personal Inflneiiiee into 
the scale to impel a not too eager Congress to do justice 
in the repeal of the Panama Canal toils exemption act. 
He has encouraged the signing of aifaHnlian Ind 
"breathing spdl" peace treaties with many nations of 
the world. Since the Great War began, he has steered 
a steady course in perilous waters. He has maintained 
the neutrality of the United States with fine impartial- 
ity; and at tha same tbne he haa not hesitatad to eall 
the warring powers to account for actoal or ttrOBltnad 
invasions of American rights. 

In Meadcok Mr. Wilson has been actoated by a haen 
feeling for democracy and the rights of man. He has 
wanted the Mexican people to have every opportunity, 
consistent with due respect for the rights of the rest of 
the world, to work out their own problems in their own 
way. Bat fn traadatlnff hfs eonvfetfons fato action he 
has fallen into serious inconsistencies. He ha.s vibrated 
between impulsive action and passive drifting. He 
broQ^t tiie United States to the verga of war Hini a 

demand for reparation wUdl la tho outcome wa-s never 
granted. He seized a custom hoose and a city at a cost 
of seventee n American dead in order to prevent idw 
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landing of arms which a few days later were quietly 
dlaembailnd at anotiMr port witiHNit a shadow of inro- 

test. Mr. Wilson's ideals for Mexico have been splen- 
did; his policy has hardly been either conaisteot or 
sound. 

But despite these criticisms, well founded as we be- 
lieve them to be, Mr. Wilson has shown himself a 
President notable for high-mindediu mmanding 
ability, breadth of vision and finenees of spirit. Naoght 
bat the verdiet of hiatory should dnb a man srreat But 

tf the promise and performance of the first half of his 
administration are not belied in the second* it would 
be a matter of the kMoeat snrprise and disappointment 

if the future time does not put *h>.> name of Wr>odrow 
Wilson high un the roll of America's chief executives. 




THE MEANING OF A HURRICANE 

THE news tiiat flie Haoaa Talanda of the Samoan 
group have been devastated Ity a South Sea cyclone, 
leaving nearly two thousand of our wards in danger of 
atanrstlon, remtodfl ua of our duty toward the people 
we have taken under our protection. The Amer'c.'ui ^'iin- 
boat "Princeton" has brought to them what aid it could, 
but since the Samoana have lost not only their food sup- 
plies but also many of their palm trees, not only their 
houses but even in some places the soil, it is imperative 
that our Govenitiu-nt should take prompt and gwerona 
action to relieve their oeceasities. 

It also r em i nds us that we owe our peaeeftil acquisi- 
tion of these islands to another hurricane of this same 
stormy season but twenty-si.x years ago. The phrase 
lAJcli ancient law applied to all such catastrophes is 
appropriate here at least, for the storm that providen- 
tially came in the nick of time to prevent a war between 
Germany and the United States might well be called the 
"Act of God." Robert Louis Stevenson modestly entitled 
his marvdous bit of deserfptive wrKIng "A Footnote to 

History," but in his closing lines he (!i-i l(>sf^s fact 
that he realized the importance of the episode as few 
did in those da^: 

Thus in what seemed the vorv artick' nf war and within 
the duration uf a single day, the sword-arni uf each of the 
two angry powers was bruom: their formidable shios ro- 
dneed to junk; the diseiptined nnodredB to a horde of cast* 
aways. . . . The ao-ealled hurricane of March 16 made thaa 
a marking epoch in world history; directly and at once it 
biought about the congress and treaty of Berlin ; indirectly, 
and by a process still contiaoliig, it founded the modem 
navy of the States. Coning yaais and other historians will 
dsdate ttM InfliMBee of that 

"Coming historians" wil! indeed have much to say of 
this critical moment, iiut already we can see better than 
R. L, S., for all his prophetic insight, what it meant 
when the American warships "Trenton," "Vandalia" and 
"Nipsic" ranged up alongside of the German warshipe 
"Adler," "Eber" and "Oiga" and the British warship 
"Calliope" stood l>etween holding the balance of power. 
President devdand was known to be no jingo. Re was 
ao averse to expansion in the Pacific that he tried to 
give back Hawaii to her savage queen. So when he called 
upon Gongress to appropriate six hundred thousand dol- 
lars for immediate use in the protection of American 
interests in Samoa there was no opposition except from 
those who thought he should have taken even stronger 
action uriien the Germans in Apia harbor violated a 



fundamental American principle by searching our vee- 
ads. Senator Reagan called for armed opposition to 'Hiha 

arrogant power. " Por.ator Frye said that no fourtildiaa 
European power would stand what the United Statsa 
bad stood from Germany. It was the expectation of tb* 
world that the American and British vessels would soon 
be in conflict with the German. In fact the newspapers 
reported firing had already begun. 

Then the storm broke. There were thirteen unlucky 
vessds allbst in Apia Bay when the son rose. When It 
set there was none left. Twelve were sunk or grounded, 
One, the British "Calliope," steamed out of the harbor 
mouth against the storm, cheered bgr the Amerieaoa on 
the "Trenton" which she passed as aihe made har my 
lo safely in the open sea. 

If the battle had been fought the loss of shipping 
could not have been greater. Of the crew of the Ameri- 
can "Vandalia" forty-three were lost. Of eighty Ger- 
mans on the "F^ber" only four were saved. It seemed as 
tho Nature had tried to put to shame the destructive 
efforts of man. When the news reached Europe and 

.■\merica the horror of it banished all thoughts of war. 
But those on the spot did not know that the danger waa 
over, so Admiral Kimberly collected his shipwrecked 
men and paraded them on the beach while the band 
played "Hail Columbia." It would make a scene for a 
historicnl painter — if our American artists wnro not so 
exclusively occupied with purple cowa and msmialda 
'the green badcground of Toleanle peaks, the stormy sea 
In the foreground dashing against the vi'^-els -branded 
upon the coral reef, the tattered palm trees along the 
beach, tt« ruins of nipa huts and corrugated iron shops, 

and amid this devastation two separating bands of cast- 
aways, just snatched from the jaws of death but ready 
to enter thetn again at command of their countries. 

But no such commands ware given. TOn years later 
the British TerpotseP* anfl the American Thfladetphla** 

joined in a bombardmenl < f A])ia. but since then Samoa 
has been at peace. To put an end to the dispute England 
withdrew her etatms to Samoa and Germany and the 
United States divided the islands between them. Now it 
is New Zealand Instead of Germany which holds Apia 
and Stevenaon's wish has come true. 



THB VSaON OP PEOPHETS AMD BARDS 

BECAUSE war is so utterly devilish, and has sunk 
to such a level of meanness, hiding in muddy ditches, 
retreating many miles away to hurl bombs on whom liMlf 
may hit, at safe distance shooting with superior guns a 
flying foe, bombarding cathedrals, burning libraries and 
universities, raiding defenseless towns, devising and 
singing revenge and hate; therefore this is the time to 
dream of the s weet n es s <k peace and llie return of tihe 

Saturnian Ago. an ago that never was, but will ba if 
perennial longings and prayers can bring it. 

It Is no siron song, tide of Hebrew iwophet and Greek 
sage and Roman bard and Persian seer and the in 
spired singers of every age. "They shall beat their 
sword.s into plowshares," saya luiah, "and learn war 
no juore." Then "righteous n ai i and praise shall spring 
forth before all the nations,** and *^one shall bnrt or 
destroy in all God's holy mountain." And he that had 
the vision in Patmoe saw the angel come down from 
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Aamn with the key of the aby.ss and tiw ehaiD to dOM 
«ad Msl Hdl for a thoiuand yean. 

So Ptotot m o aUip l w e of thn viMit of tii* Qroolrt, 
tamed aside from the riot of the Persian 'war to teO of 
the well-governed Atlantia, to be followed in our later 
cMitoriM by Baeoii'i New Atiantii and Morels Utopia, 
and he srave the longest of his dialogs to desifrn a Re- 
public iounded on philosophy and justice, a state "in 
which they only shall rule who are truly rich, not in 
ailver and gold, but in virtot and wiadom, which ara the 
trae bleasfnga of life." And lo, after tiie wan of Cssar, 
the twin Augustan pcwts looked for the Golden Age and 
seemed to see it close at hand. He who sang lulus, pro- 
geilitor of JnHoa Onaar, inromieed Polllo that the sirfn* 
dka of theaecordant Fates should hasten the day when 
war flhoold cease, when navies should no more vex the 
seas, and herds no more fear the huge lions, and when 
the fields and florks of every land should supply the 
wants of all. iiis brother poet took up the refrain, and 
in the nation's secular pnqrar to Apollo and Dina foira> 
saw the day when — 

Faith now and Peace shall back to larth return. 
Honor and ancient Chastity revivi-; 
Forgotten Virtue dare appear ajjain 
And richest Plenty fill her freshening horn. 

Space woold fail us to cite the poets of our own tongue 
«o|r nko hava kad tiie same aweet vfatom. Llitoii to Am 
yoott nho aang as no other hoy ever aaoff : 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 

Shall down descend to men 
Orbed in a rainbow; and, like glorias wearing, 

Mercy shall sit between 

OHx'd in celestial sheen, 
With rudiuiit feet the tissued clouds dOWn Stotrlngt 
And Heaven as at some festival 
Shall open wide the gates of her high palace wall. 

And we must mention him who stroclt Virgil's lyre 
with a diviner fervor: 

All crime shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 

Retnmintf Justice lift aloft her scale; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white- robed Innocence from Heaven descend. 
No more shall nation ajrainst nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes; 
Nor fields with g-leaming steel be covered o'er. 
The brazen trumpets kindle ra(te no more; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a plowshare end. 

Wa have qnoCad Milton and Pop*; we add onlFi oat of 
manor from the prophet Tennyson : 

Bing out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing love of gold; 

Bing out the thousand wars of old; 
Mng In liw thenaand ysaw of Peaea. 

Siagtai the valiant man and free, 

Tbm larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Bing oni the daihaaas of the land, 

Bing tathe Christ tiuit is to be. 

Not yet, shriek the jangling iron ftroata of War. But 
the prophet and the bard and the peace-song of Bethle- 
hem will ere long shame the discord of courts and icings, 
for tibia yaai^a wont of all wan will haitn tba ymn 
of peace. 

Yt't with the war of sin and strife 

Tlu' v.. r I liii-: < litre rod long; 
Bencaili the angels' strain have rolled 

Two thousand years of wrong; 
And man at war with man, bears not 

The loveaong which th^ bring; 
OhI hnah tiie noiae, ye men of iMtt, 

And hear ths aagds singl 



AMERICAN MADE RATEAN 

HERE is an opportunity for BOllliit hold of a branch 
of American trade that pw gw l y iMbngs to us any- 
way. The war has dtoddeed tha curious fact that tiM 

chair-makers of the United States have been getting 
their rattan from the Philippines by way of Germany! 
rile crude rattan raised in the southern Philippine la 
mostly shipped first to the British port of SingapoN^ 
then to the German port of Hamburg, where it Is ma- 
chined and made ready for use, and then it comes to 
America, where, of ooone^ tha purchaser pays for all of 
ttia Bni^ldi and Gannnn middlemen thra whose hands 
it has paaaad. Now that this roundabout route is blocked, 
why not ahort-eircuit it and get our rattan direct from 
our own Idandat 

The sika of Palawan i? the best rattan in the world, 
with the possilile exception of that from Borneo, and 
the supply is large in other logMti of the Philippines. 
Surely Uncle Sam will feel mOM eomfortable when he 
is sitting 00 the front porch of an evening in a chair 
grown and ihippod and mada under Iha Anwriean daf. 



A BATTLE-BORN UNIVERSITY 

THE Germans are delannined not to let tha atrsH 
of conflict interfere with the continued develop- 
mmt of that phase of their culture that has been the ad- 
minrtfflo of tin ovtalda world, namelsr OaCr lyatam of 
higher education. A new university has come into exts^ 
ence, during the war, at Frankfort on the Main. 

Tha Kaiser had signed its charter on August 1, the 
same day as the declaration of war against Russia, and 
on its opening day sent a telegram from the field re- 
gretting that "the defense of the Fatherland" prevented 
his a tt e n d in g the inauguration in person. Tha gr a a t ast 
of German vniverslUaB; Beriin, (^wned Its doon in a 
time of strife second only to the present, for it dates 
from 1809, and Leyden, the greatest of the Dutch uni- 
vanitiee, ow«d its origin to Iha dasa of Hiat ettgr by tha 
Sjpailiah in 1574. 

The city of Frankfort has long been ambitious to 
have a university of its own, partly becania its growing 
importance demands that it be put on an equality with 
the. cities of eastern Germany in this respect, partly be- 
cause it wanted an institution of a different kind; a uni- 
versity that would give proper recognition to tha prae> 
tieal arts and seiencea and a nnivanlty ttiMt woold be 
fraafrom the aristocratic and sectarian traditions which 
mga particularly obnoxious in a city whose populati(« 
ewBiato lavgaly of Jaws. 80 wa And in tids new aniver> 
aity only three faculties of the conventional four. I>aw, 
medicine and philosophy are present, but instead of 
tile fourth, theologj*. we find two other departments, 
natural science and economic and social science^ This 
last will incorporate the previously existing Academy of 
Social and Commercial Science, which had la.st year over 
a thousand studenta. Ona of its injects is the training 
of publie offletala and business men, whom Hm Germans 
verj' curiously ?m m 1 i n-^'.Tnl .is needing education. Ap- 
parently they have never heard of our American theoiy 
that enrery man knows by natural inaUnet toe art of 
mayoring or Of •alej^i'^iari'^hip. 

The Univentty of I-"iaiil<!ort also includes other en- 
isting institutions of learning, anang them the Royal 
Institation of Bxparimental Thanpy, under the diree- 
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tlOB «f Dr. Paul Ehrlich, discoverer of salvarsan. The 
cndownMDt is two million dollars and the city will give 
it a liberal appropriation. It starts off with forty-nine 
professors, thirteen assistant professors and eighteen 
doeanti. Lilm tlie otliar Ctenum oniTenitia^ it ii eoeda- 
eatfonal. 

Amorii ans will watt h the devflopnipnt of the new uni- 
versity with especial interest, for it represents move- 
manti of giowliiir stfwstti is this eotiiitiy. Many of ow 
institutions have added courses in commerce and civic 
affairs and our municipal and urban universities have 
baeMM of audi importance that they have started the 
new year with a National Association for cooperation in 
the development of city activities. It is eminently fitting 
that the ancient Free City of Frankfort should be a 
leader in tha movemant for municipal aniveraitiae. 

WISE AS SEBFENTS 

THERE lies on our table a startling refutation of 
the common notion that a missionary magazine is 
dull. World Outlook, with a news-stand cover, striking 
illustrations, inganioiia and varied "makaup," and 
sprightly "copy," la so completely attractive aa to de> 
ceive the unwary reader into regarding it as a frankly 
aaenlar affair. "World OuUook" say the editon, lAo 
reprosent tha Board of Foreign Mlsrions of tiie MaUio- 

dist Episcopal rhiirch, "aims to be a journal of the 
future." It certainly succeeds as a journal of the present 

SHAWS FABLE FARCE 

ONLY Shaw could have done it, and he never did it 
before; to use an early Christian legend as the plot 
for hilarious horseplay comedy, to make fun out of the 
martrnt without miking fun of them, to introduce an- 
adtroniana f«r the porpoae of makfair ra Uatorleal 

scene true to life, to present the most serious of modtm 
probiems in the discussion of the questions of offtring 
fneansa to Diana and of fl^ditinf In ^tm OoUamm, thaaa 
are what Shaw has done in Ardroclea and th« Lion, 
which was published in Everybody's in September and 
ia now being produced by Granville Barker in N«w YoiriL 
We must also not forget to mention that this war-play 
was written before the war, aa Shaw with his character- 
istic lack of diffidence reminds 08 tn his nota written 
for the New York production: 

Finally, a word must be said about the prophetic char- 
Mlir gIviB to tilia play by the outbreak of war, whieh foi- 
kfwsd it ae seen. In Ferrovius you have not only aa 
faldivldaal character of a familiar type, but a historic symbol 
of homanlty, captivated by the fascination of the Christian 
doelcine and passionately embracinir it, only to diiicover at 
tba flist blast of the war trumpet that hia real (rod is ntill 
Sin, and his Christianity only an admiration, an aspira- 
tlaa, a glimpae of a hiirher future, after all. Readers of the 
author's Commmi S'-nne About the War will rememb«r the 
pas?a^•^! HI which he calls on the Christian churches to close 
their drKirs until the war is over, and not to put Mars in the 
place of Christ on their altars. In this he is obviously holding 
up the example of Ferrovius in this play, who quite simply 
and honestly gives up his pretension to Chriatiani^ aitar 
hIa sanguinaiT victonr in the arena, and eonfeosss Umaeif 
a disdMe ef flan, whilst retaining his eonvlction tint tiw 
*^ diristlan God to not vet," he will have tiia laat word 
when all oar pseado-Christians aro dost. 

Ferrovius, the strong man, is a match for Ursai of 
Quo Vadut with only such liifTc rence as there is between 
a Sienkiewicz and a Shaw. The lion, with his hind legs 
knaed ttw wroof my* li m fmny aa Ua prololypa in 
Oa *mMaxi of 0^" but Ois dom not datraet fhm Ilia 



inherent dignity of hia surgeon and waltsinK partner, 

Androcles, the real hero of the play tho most unherole 
of aspect. Androcles is more than Tolstoyan, he goea 
back to St. Francis at least, if not to Buddha, who gave 
himaalf aa food to the atarving Uonaaa. This givaa Shaw 
Ma dianee to preach vegetarianism on ttie sly. Aa for 
the jolly Christian martyrs, we have no fault to find 
with them, remembering how St Lawrence jested on 
thagrMinnt 

UNCLE SAM'S TREASURE SHIP 

WHEN Jaaon sailed tha "Argo^' It waa only on tha 
homeward voyage that she carried treasure. But 
U. S. S. "Jason," a mere collier, is a treasure ship out- 
bound and homaboond alike. In Novuabar we aaw bar 
sail with Christmas gifts for Europe; now she is return- 
ing freighted with exhibits for our own Panama-Piicific 
Exposition. 

The last gift waa unkmded at Salon ica. Then tha 
"Jason" steamed to Plneus and Genoa, where one set of 
allies— Germany, Austria, and Hungary — sent their ex- 
hibits aboard. At MaraeiUes she took on the French and 
Belgian conaignmenta, at Barcelona ttooe from Spain 
and Portufral. After a stop at Plymouth for what Hritish 
merchants are sending, and the Scandinavian, Dutch 
and KoMttni MddbNi^ riia Mfla homo -and thra liia 
Canal to San Francisco. The Belgian showing is doubly 
interesting. It is pathetically historic, now, and its pres- 
SOCa kaM involves the friendly cooperation of FkailM^ 
wfaosa railways carried it free to Marseilles. 

It will be remembered that the eifort to make the 
Panama-Pacific an international exposition in tho widest 
sense failed becauaa England and Germany had made 
aa agreement not to parUdpate. Now tiiat the'wnr baa 
brdcen all bonds between the two countries Germany is 
going to exhibit and will use more than 40,000 square 
feet of space at San Fnneiaeoi, 

If the United States sent some joy to Europe by the 
Christmas Ship, this second cargo brings its recompen.se, 
for without these contributions from the belligerents 
the Exposition would hava lacked much that waa naedad 
to round out its signlilcanee. And 4iere In the "JaaonV* 

hold, where Belgian and frfrman products lie side dy 
aida^ there is a satirical — and cheerful — ^bit of interna- 
ttooaHam rare enoagb on the war^roaUad aaaa today. 



Professor Rudolf Eucken of Jena University, in pro- 
taMag against taklny Bemhardi, whom be baa never 
read, as the i?xponent of the German spirit, says: 

I will guarantee to show any trreat people in anv lieht 
that is desired, peaceful or warlike, soft or hard, bolievinit 
or unbelieving, if I am allowed to select any portions I Uks 
out of it.'^ literiiliire. and to pin the whole peopls to tiiam. 
In this way one can prove what one likes. 
This is quite true, but unfortunately the Grrmans are 
now behaving aa tho they had read more of Bwnbardi 
than of Bodcan. 



According to the antis the right of suffrage depends 
upon the ability to l>ear arms. Therefore we may expect 
them to petition the Giar to give tha ballot to Olga 
&aailnIkoff, the girl wbo took part In nlneten Polldi 

liattles without being discovered, until on being wounded 
in the foot she was taken to the Moscow hospitaL Tlia 
Gnr, not balBg an aaU, baa bMtofwad vpon bar tta Cran 
of St George laalaad of Hm vol& 
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THE GREAT WAR 

February 15 — QermaDfi tirlvtnc Ru»- 
man* btck in Poland ntirth of Vi»- 
tula. Forty British and French 
aeroplanes bomlrard Bcltrian cities. 

February 16 — Austriana and Oermaoa 
defeat RuMians on Sereth Uiver. 
Bukowina. American foodnhii) "Wil- 
hrlnilna" from New York to Hnm- 
burg aelxed br BritlBh. 

February 17 — Austriana defeat Rub- 
siang Id Dukln Pass. RusRiann evac- 
uate Ciernowitl and retire be;ond 
Pruth River. 

February 18 — French repulse Oer- 
nan attacks in (^bampwnc uid Ar- 
yonne. German prodamatioD dedar- 
ing war xoue about Enicland and 
Ireland takes effect. 

February 19 — German submarine* tor- 
pedo French steamer "Dinorah" and 
Norweginn tanker "Belridjte" from 
New Orleans in Channel, hot nei- 
ther sunk. Germans direct attack 
toward Narew River. Poland. 

February SO — German* approach Novo 
Georjievsk. strongest of Polish fort- 
reaaes. French Kain in Vo«Ke« Moun- 
tains. 



The Rec f victory of the 

E-tpS** Germans ei«t Of the 
Mazurian Lakes 
seems to have been greater than was 
at first reported. The German General 
Staflf claims to have taken 64,000 
prisoners and to have inflicted terri- 
ble losses upon the enemy in killed 
and wounded. The Russians were al- 
most enveloped before they knew it 
by the two wings of the German 
army, which closed in upon them 
from north and south by swift night 
marches. The left wing formed be- 
hind Insterburg and advanced thru 
Pilkallen to the frontier, then swept 
southward on the Russian side of the 
line. On the night of February 10 
this column captured 10,000 prison- 
ers and seventy-five camp kitchens. 
A furious snowstorm and muddy 
roads delayed the Germans, so that 
part of the Russian forces in this 
region managed to escape the trap 
and retreat to their own country. 

The German left, which passed by 
Johannisburg to the south of the 
Mazurian Lakes, was equally success- 
ful, and the Fifty-seventh Russian 
was almost wiped out, losing 5OO0 
men &s prisoners. 

Emperor William was present dur- 
ing the fighting in the center and 
afterward reviewed his troops in 
Lyck. In his telegram from the front 
to the Imperial Chancellor in Berlin 
reporting the victory he says : 

Mv joy was tempered by the sisrht 
of that one time so flourishinir rejrion 
which for lonif weeks has been in the 
hands of an enemy without human 
feelings. The enemv has in senseless 
fury destroyed durinir his flight almost 



the last house. Oor beautiful Mazurian 
country is a wilderness. What cannot 
be replaced has been lost, but I know 
myself to be one with every German 
when I solemnly promise that every- 
thing within human power shall be 
done to create anew fresh life from the 
ruins. 



The German 
Advance 



The Germans are not 
content with clearing 
the Russians out of 
East Prussia, but are carr>'ing the 
war into the enemy's country and 
have continued their advance east- 
ward toward the Niemen (Memel) 
River, which parallels the frontier at 
a distance of. fifty miles. This is de- 
fended by three fortresses, Kovno, 
Olita and Grodno, forming the north- 
ern part of the chain wRich extends 
down the Narew River to Warsaw. 
The Germans tried to break thru this 
chain last fall, but were defeated at 
Suwalki and Augustowo. If they suc- 
ceed this time they will be able to 
cut the railroad which runs behind 
this chain of fortifications. This 



would cut off the connection between 
Petrograd and Warsaw except by a 
roundabout southern route and prob- 
ably compel the surrender of the 
Polish capital. 

All of the fighting so far, terrific as 
it has been, may be compared to the 
driving in of outposts before a line 
of entrenchments. For the Germans 
have merely reached the foremost of 
the Russian fortifications. The estab- 
lished line of defense in Poland is, 
for reasons already stated, placed 
not at the frontier but along the tri- 
angle formed by the Vistula and its 
chief tributary, the Narew River. 
The famous "Polish Quadrilateral" 
is composed of the four fortresses of 
Warsaw, Novo Georgievsk, Ivangorod 
on the Vistula and Brest-Litovsk on 
the Bug. The line is completed by a 
chain of fortresses of varying 
strength along the Niemen and Na- 
rew rivers. It remains to be seen, 
for the Germans have so far not been 
able to prove, whether these strong- 
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THE OERMAN ADVANCE 
Ttw ahoTc map sliowi the rmU chsna* miuk In the oMtem •ltuiit<on. Dvrlna the past wwk 
thu RuuUiw hav» born drivrn out of the trrrttorr Hsbtly Bhwlcd into the darker area of the 
map. In Poland north of the VUtula the Gennana have rrlaken Lipno. itierpcc and Plock, and 
aiv DOW onlr fiftem milca from the key fortress of the RuMian line of <lefen*e. Novo GeorfieTtk. 
The Ruaaiana, who had occupied Eaiit PruMla «» far aa the Maitirian I.ake», were taddenir 
attacked from north and aoulh br the German (orcn morins ak>nK the frontier. The German 
left moved eiutm-ard from Iiuit«rbunc and then struck Nouth, white the rlKht, advancing south 
of the lake district br Jobanniaburc, attacked from this qoarter. The Germans are now vlibin 
rMcb of the river tortrsssss from Otowiee to Warsaw (reprcaesled on the map by stars) 
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holds will collapse under attack as 
quickly as Liege and Namur, or will 
resist them indefinitely, like Verdun. 
Doubtless Hindenburg would rather 
undertake to capture Warsaw than 
to carr>' the Yser Canal. The lesson 
of the war is that the only reliable 
ramparts are those that are made of 
men. Give them shovels, guns and 
plenty of ammunition and they will 
be safer in the open than beneath 
the shelter of a Gruson chilled-steel 
cupola. 

In order to prevent the Germans 
from utilizing the railroads in an in- 
vasion of Russia the Russian rail- 
roads were built with a different 
width of track from the standard 
gage of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica, four feet eight and a half inches. 
The five-foot Russian gage is no 
doubt better than the ordinary, but 
the constant necessity of changing 



cars at the frontier has seriously im- 
peded the foreign trade of Russia, 
and the supposed military advantage 
seems likely to prove illusor>', for the 
Germans have had their rolling stock 
fitted with adjustable wheels so they 
may also be run on the wider Rus- 
sian road. But, on the other hand, if 
the Russians come to invade Ger- 
many they will not be able to employ 
the numerous German railroads un- 
til they can capture enough engines 
and cars, and these, of course, will 
be run out of their reach as rapidly 
as possible. 

„ . U u r i n g the first 

The Recovery of September 
Bukowina Russians occu- 

pied, without resistance, Czernowitz 
(pronounced Cher'-no-vitz) , the cap- 
ital of Bukowina. In December they 
completed the conquest of the prov- 
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Paul TJUnnpwm 

TO-DAYS FIGHTING— BACK TO THE BAKHACKS AFTER DUTY IN THE TRENCHES 
Orrmaiu who hitvr i*k«n part In th> heavy fluhlinr at Soluons rvtumins, mud itiUnril but unhurt, 
to thrir quarlrn. Thtae trooiMn hT» billotcd in aubatanllal cottatm of lh<> French vilhvc 



ince as far as the Rumanian fron- 
tier. Then the tide of war turned and 
ever since they have been on the re- 
treat, closely prest by the Austrian 
troops. It is reported from Budapest 
that the onslaught of the Austrians 
was so sudden as to capture the Rus- 
sian General Staff and the com- 
mander-in-chief committed suicide. 

The retreat of the Russians from 
southern Bukowina was accom- 
plished under the greatest difficul- 
ties. The weather was twenty de- 
grees below zero and the snow thru 
which the Siberian troops had to 
make their way was in places over 
four feet deep. The defiles had been 
obstructed by felling treea and while 
the Siberians were breaking thru the 
Tyroleans fired upon them from the 
mountains and rolled down rocks 
upon them. 

The Russians, outnumbered and 
unable to bring reinforcements into 
Bukowina because of the absence of 
railroads, did not attempt to make a 
stand until they got beyond the Se- 
reth River, about fifteen miles south 
of the capita] of the crownland. Here 
they fortified a strong position on 
top of a plateau behind the river val- 
ley. The Austrians bombarded this 
line on February 15 and 16 and final- 
ly charged across the Sereth in the 
face of the enemy's fire. This fight 
was witnessed by the correspondeni 
of the London Chronicle and New 
York Times, and he gives us almost 
the only description we have had of 
the fighting on the eastern theater : 

Early today masses of the enemv ad- 
vanced at three points, and their as- 
gaulta seemed utterly reintrdlesf of 
losseji. Pursuinfr their favorite tactics 
of amashinf>r thru at any cost as lonir 
as they gained the bottom of the val- 
ley, they beaan climbing the opposite 
slope. The Russian artillery soon found 
the range and simply swept the enemy 
away as they attempted to advance. 

It was a grand spectacle in the snow- 
carpeted valley, and from the hillsides 
there was a continuous roar of heaw 
artillery, the harsh, snappv sound of 
the machine guns joining in the terrible 
symphony of death. Wave after wave 
of gray-coated Austrians and Germans 
came on anew, pa.ssing over the bodies 
of their slain comrades, and then would 
melt away to disinteirrate as if thev 
were so many men of snow suddenly 
exposed to the spring sunshine. 

The glistening white surface of the 
valley was discolored with groups of 
inanimate objects which a few hours 
before had been living men. Thev died 
there in thousand.s, annihilated bv the 
Russian flre. Some there were who suc- 
ceeded in crossing the shell-swept val- 
ley of death, and. climbing the slope, 
confronted the Russians, only to meet 
their end by a deadly fire at short ranm 
from the entrenched positions. 

Isolated groups of what had once 
been whole brigades flung themselves 
against the parapets of the trenches 
behind which was arranged the brown- 
coated Russian line fighting with the 
fierce and deadly desperation of men 
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prepared to face extermination in nref- 
•rence to yielding. 

The Russians defeated in the bat- 
tle of the Sereth were obliged to 
abandon Czernowitz, for they were 
threatened on the west by another 
army which had crost the Carpathi- 
ans Into Galicia and advanced down 
the Pruth River. Accordingly the 
Russians evacuated Bukowina and 
withdrew beyond the Pruth. This has 
been an unlucky river for the Rus- 
sians, for it was on the Pruth that 
Peter the Great met defeat 200 years 
ago. 

This new movement of the Austri- 
ans cuts the Russian forces in two 
and may possibly lead to the regain- 
ing of Lemberg, the Galician capital, 
or to the relief of the beleaguered 
fortress of Przemysl, especially if, as 
the Budapest reports claim, the Rus- 
sians have also been defeated in 
Dukla Pass, south of Przemysl, with 
the loes of many thousands. 

Tw n • • ». ^° **** Ameri- 

The British ^ published in 

full in our last week's 
itfsue, calling attention to the dan- 
ger arising from the use of the 
American flag by British merchant 
vessels, the British Government 
makes the following statements: 

It would, therefore, be unreasonable 
to expect his Majesty's Government to 
pass leifislation forbiddinir the use of 
foreign flai^J by British merchant ves- 
sels to avoid capture by the encmv. 
now that the German Government have 
announced their intention to sink mer- 
chant vessels at si^ht with their nan- 
combatant crews, cartroes, and papers, 
a proceeding hitherto re(rarded bv the 
opinion of the world not as war. but 
piracy. 

It is felt that the United SUtes Gov- 
ernment could not fairlv ask the Brit- 
ish Government to order British mer- 
chant vessels to foretro a means, always 
hitherto permitted, of escapinif not only 
capture, but the much wor.se fate of 
sinkinfT and destruction. 

Great Britain always has. when a 
neutral, accorded to vessels of other 
states at war the liberty to use the 
British flai; as a means of protection 
a^inst capture, and instances are on 
rec-ord when United States vessels 
availed themselves of this facility dur- 
inif the American civil war. It would 
be contrary to fair expectation if now. 
when conditions are reversed, the Uni- 
ted States and neutral nations were to 
grudge to British ships the liberty to 
take similar action. 

The British Government have no in- 
tention of advising their merchant ship- 
ping to use foreign flags as a general 
practise or to resort to them otherwise 
than for escaping capture or destruc- 
tion. The obligation upon a belligerent 
warship to ascertain definitely for itself 
the nationalitv and character of a mer- 
chant vessel before capturing it. and a 
fortiori before sinking and destroving 
it. has been universally recognized. 

If that obligation is fulfilled, the 
hoisting of a neutral flag on board a 
British vessel cannot possibly endanger 
neutral shipping, and the British Gov- 



ernment holds that if loss to neutrals 
is caused by disregard of this obliga- 
tion it is upon the enemy vessel dis- 
regarding it and upon the government 
giving the orders that it should be dis- 
regarded that the sole responsibility for 
injury to neutrals ought to rest. 

Last week we pub- 
The German jj^^^^j ^j,^ ^^j, ^^^^ 

^ the American warning 
to Germany against the risk to neu- 
tral shipping thru the establishment 
of a war zone about England and Ire- 
land. The main points of the German 
reply are as follows: 

At the very beginning of the war 
Germany immediately agreed to the 
proposal of the American Government 
to ratify the new Declaration of Lon- 
don, and took over its contents un- 
altered, and without formal obligation, 
into her prize law. 

The German Government has obeyed 
these rules, even when they were dia- 
metrically opposed to her military in- 
terests. For instance, Germany allowed 



the transportation of provisions to 
England from Denmark until todar. 
tho she was well able, by her sea forces, 
to prevent it. In contradistinction to 
this attitude, England has not even 
hesitated at a second infringement of 
international law, if by such means she 
could paralyze the peaceful commerce 
of Germany with neutrals. . . . 

In view of this situation. Germany, 
after six months of patient waiting, 
sees herself obliged to answer Great 
Britain's murderous method of naval 
warfare with sharp counter-measures. 
If Groat Britain in her fight against 
Germany summons hunger as an ally, 
for the purpose of imposing upon a 
civilized people of 70.000,000 the choice 
between destitution and starvation or 
submission to Great Britain's commer- 
cial will, then Germany today is deter- 
mined to take up the gauntlet and ap- 
peal to similar allies. 

Germany trusts that the neutrals, 
who BO far have subsiitted to the dis- 
advantageous consequences of Great 
Britain's hunger war in silence, or 
merely in registering a protest, will 
display toward Germany no smaller 
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measure of toleration, even if German 
measures, like those of Great Britain, 
present new terrors of naval warfare. 

Moreover, the German Government 
is resolved to suppress with all the 
means at its diapoiml the importation 
of war material to Great Britain and 
her allies, and she takes it for erranted 
that neutral i^vernments. which so 
far have taken no steps atrainst the 
traffic in arms with Germany's enemies, 
will not oppose forcible suppression by 
Germany of this trade. . . . 

In view of the fact that Germany 
tntve the first proof of her «n>od will in 
nxins: a time limit of not less than four- 
teen days before the execution of said 
measures, so that neutral shippinsr 
miKht have an opportunity of makini; 
arrantrements to avoid threatened dan- 
(rer, this can most surely be achieved 
by remaininK away from the naval war 
lone. Neutral vessels which, despite 
this ample notice, which greatly affects 
the achievement of our aims in our war 
airainst Great Britain, enter these 
closed waters will themselves bear the 
responsibility for any unfortunate acci- 
dents that may occur. Germany dis- 
claims all responsibility for such acci- 
dents and their consequences. . . . 

Germany is ready, finally, to deliber- 
ate with the United States concemine 
any measures which miirht secure the 
safety of leiritimate shippinir of neu- 
trals in the war zone. Germany cannot, 
however, forbear to point out that all 
its efforts in this direction may be ren- 
dered very difficult by two circum- 
stances: First, the misuse of neutral 
flaifs by British merchant vessels, 
which is indubitably known to the Uni- 
ted States; second, the contraband 
trade already mentioned, especially in 
war materials, on neutral vessels. 

Retrardini; the latter point. Germany 
would fain hope that the United States, 
after further consideration, will come to 
a conclusion correspondintr to the spirit 
of real neutrality. Reeardins: the first 
point, the secret order of the British 
Admiralty, recommending to British 



merchant ships the use of neutral flaes. 
has been communicated by Germany to 
the United States and confirmed by 
communication with the British For- 
eitm Office, which desijrnates this pro- 
cedure as entirely unobjectionable and 
in accordance with British law. British 
merchant shippinj; immediately fol- 
lowed this advice, as doubtless is known 
to the American Government from the 
incidents of the "Lusitania" and the 
"Laertes." 

Moreover, the British Government 
has supplied arms to British merchant 
ships and instructed them forciblv to 
resist German submarines. In these cir- 
cumstances, it would be very difficult 
for submarines to recotrnize neutral 
merchant ships, for search in most 
cases cannot be undertaken, seeini; that 
in the case of a disi^uised British ship 
from which an attack may be expected 
the searching party and the submarine 
would be exposed to destruction. 
_ Great Britain, then, was in a posi- 
tion to make the German measures 
illusory if the British merchant fleet 
persisted in the misuse of neutral flam 
and neutral ships could not otherwise 
be recojfniied beyond doubt. Germany, 
however, beini; in a state of necessitv, 
wherein she was placed by violation of 
law, must render effective her measures 
in all circumstances, in order thereby 
to compel her adversary to adopt meth- 
ods of warfare correspondinir with in- 
ternational law, and so to restore the 
freedom of the seaa. of which Germany 
at all times is the defender and for 
which she today is ficrhtinir. 

In order to orevent in the surest 
manner the consequences of confusion 
— tho naturally not so far as mines are 
concerned — Germany rMommcnda that 
the United State.<i make its ships which 
are conveying peaceful carsroes thru 
tho British war zone discernible by 
means of convoys. 

If the United States, in view of the 
weight which it is {ustifled in throwinir 
and able to throw into the scales of the 
fate of peoples, should succeed at the 



last moment in removing the grounds 
which make that procedure an obliga- 
tory duty for Germany, and if the 
American Government, in particular, 
should find a way to make the Declara- 
tion of London respected — on behalf, 
also, of those powers which are fight- 
ing on Germany's aide — and thereby 
make possible for Germany legitimate 
importation of the necessaries of life 
and industrial raw material, then the 
German Government could not too high- 
ly appreciate such a service, rendered 
in the interests of humane methods of 
warfare, and would gladly draw con- 
clusions from the new situation. 

T T^ J The question 
What Japan Demands n,„ „„„„^ 
,■' ' . of the concea- 

from Chma .„ u i „ w 

siona which 

Japan is demanding of the Chi- 
nese republic is raisine: serious dis- 
cussion not only in China but quite 
as much in neutral countries which 
fear lest they should mean the clos- 
ing of the "open door." Official se- 
crecy h&a been maintained as to the 
contents of the notes exchanged, so 
it is impossible to state with accu- 
racy the extent of the concessions 
demanded or to decide whether they 
involve any infraction of China's 
sovereignty. The two versions that 
have transpired, one thru Japanese 
and the other thru Chinese sources, 
differ decidedly on some of the moet 
important points involved. It appears 
that Japan presented a list of twen- 
ty-one demands, of which the Peking 
Government was willing to consider 
only twelve, maintaining that the 
others involved a derogation of the 
essential rights of the Chinese re- 
public. 

According td the Chinese version 
the Japanese demanded, first, the 
cession of all of the rights in Shan- 
tung acquired and enjoyed by Ger- 
many, including trade privileges in 
the important cities and the right to 
construct a railroad from Kaio-chau 
into the interior of China. 

The second article relates to South 
Manchuria and East Mongolia, in 
which Japan insists for her nation- 
als the privilege of free residence 
and trade and the right to rent and 
purchase lands for manufacture and 
agriculture. The railroads in this re- 
gion are to be exclusively under Jap- 
anese control for ninety-nine years 
and no citizens or subjects of other 
countries are to be allowed to build 
railroads or to make loans in this re- 
gion without the consent of Japan. 
China is required to consult Japan 
before employing advisers or in- 
structors for the conduct of admin- 
istrative, financial or militar>' affairs 
in this region. 

The Japanese claims are not con- 
fined to the northern part of China, 
but in some form affect the whole 
extent of the country from Harbin 
to Canton. China is called upon to 
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p«nnit Japan to build railroads open- 
ing up the interior from Swatow on 
the coast opposite the island of For- 
mosa, which was taken from China 
by Japan in 1895. This line will ex- 
tend to Wu-chang, where the great 
steel works are located, and will tap 
the rich valley of the Yang-tze River. 
Japanese capital shall be employed 
for the development of the province 
of Fukien, opposite Formosa. A joint 
force of Chinese and Japanese shall 
police "the important places in Chi- 
na," The Japanese are to have the 
right to establish hospitals, missions 
and schools in the interior of China, 
to propagate their religious doctrines 
and to hold land for this purpose. 
China is to purchase from Japan at 
least half the arms and ammunition 
required by the whole countrj'. The 
Government of China is to employ 
influential Japanese advisers for ad- 
ministrative, financial and military 
affairs. China is required not to 
alienate or lease to any third power 
any port or harbor or island on the 
coast of China. 

The Japanese version is said to 
have omitted from this last article 
the words "any third power." Ac- 
cording to the Japanese their Gov- 
ernment has no designs upon the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China and mere- 
ly sedcs the formation and extension 
of its rights in Southern Manchuria 
and East Mongolia and the German 
rights which it has acquired from 
the siege of Tsing-tao. 

t»-it » ij The prevailing opin- 
Ship Bill LaM j„„ Washington is 

that the Ship Pur- 
chase bill is dead. In a House Demo- 
cratic caucus it was approved, with 
twenty-nine dissenting votes. On the 
following day it was passed in the 
House by a vote of 215 to 121. All of 
the Republicans and nineteen Demo- 
crats were counted in the negative. 
In the Senate, twenty-four hours 
later, the bill, by an informal agree- 
ment, was sent to conference, with a 
provision that it should remain there 
until February 27. 

No one expects that it will then be 
taken up and carried to a vote. The 
end of the session will be near at 
hand, and, in all probability, all of 
the annual appropriation bills will 
not be passed before adjournment. 
It is understood, however, that an 
«xtra session will be avoided, and 
that the President opposes the call- 
ing of one. 

In answer to ques- 
The New Haven ^j^^^ ^^^^ p^^ 

Dissolution gg^^i^g Commis- 

sions of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, the directors of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
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ford Railroad Company, which has 
been the subject of much litigation, 
has given to them a statement of its 
policy and of the course it is taking 
in compliance with the decree of the 
Federal Court requiring separation 
from many of the subsidiaries which 
it acquired and operated in violation, 
it was alleged, of the Anti-Trust law. 
The company is seeking legislation 
in the three States which will facili- 
tate a readjustment of its finances. 

It will be the policy of the com- 
pany, this statement says, to sell its 
80K;alled outside properties, the sa- 
curities and the real estate which are 
not required for the conduct of ii» 
business, and to use the proceeds in 
reducing its liabilities and in mak- 
ing needed improvements. It will not 
acquire any interest in properties or 
business other than those which are 
directly and clearly necessary to the 
transportation companies which it is 
allowed to retain. It will "attend 
closely to the business of transporta- 
tion" and so conduct that business 
that "capital requirements will be 
kept at a minimum." It also promises 
to promote in ever>' reasonable way 
safety, efficiency and economy, and to 
give the public good service. 

Control of the Boston & Maine, the 
Rhode Island trolley companies, and 
a company owning several trolley 
lines in Connecticut has already been 
transferred to trustees. The Berk- 
shire trolle>-8 and part of the steam- 
ship holdings are to be sold. The 
New England Navigation Company, 
operating certain steamship lines, is 
to be wound up and dissolved. Be- 



cause the Central New England Com- 
pany's line includes the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge route, useful for thru trafi!lc 
to and from the West, it will be re- 
tained, and also stock control of the 
Ontario & Western, a line which 
gives New England direct connection 
with the anthracite coal fields. The 
New York, Westchester & Boston, a 
short branch near New York, will be 
retained as an alternate route into 
that city, and because of a belief that 
in time it will be a paying invest- 
ment, but $4,000,000 worth of real 
estate along the line is to be sold. 
The statement shows how much 
progress has been made in the work 
of dissolution or disintegration of 
the combination which the Govern- 
ment attacked in the courts. 

,„ , Jo86 Caro, the Span- 
The Way. of .^j^ Minj^t^r expelled 
Carranza ^^^^ Mexico by Car- 
ranza, was carried to Havana on a 
Spanish ship. There is no evidence 
that Spain has appealed to European 
powers, but complaints to our Gov- 
ernment from Madrid are expected. 
On account of this incident, and be- 
cause of the deplorable condition of 
the Mexican capital, several ambas- 
sadors of European nations at Wash- 
ington have exprest their anxiety to 
our State Department. The diplo- 
matic representatives in Mexico have 
refused to go to Vera Cruz, because 
acceptance of Carranza's invitation 
would be equivalent to a recognition 
of his Government. But they cannot 
discuss international questions with 
those who control the capital without 
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going to that port, as Carranza's re- 
cent order forbids General ObreflroD 
or any other officer to listen to them. 
Last week the railway to Vera Cruz 
was cut by Zapata's men, and Obre- 
gon, who had gone to the coast for a 
conference with the First Chief, was 
unable to return. Thi.s suggested a 
false report that Carranza's forces 
had withdrawn from the capital, and 
that Obregon was dead. The diplo- 
mats have permission from their 
governments to leave the city and to 
withdraw from Mexico, if they think 
they ought to do ao. 

Secretar>' Bryan has shown re- 
spect for Carranza's order, and has 
directed Mr. Silliman, the represen- 
tative of President Wilson, to move 
from the capital to Vera Cruz. But 
this does not imply recognition of 
Carranza's Government. On the oth- 
er hand, Carranza is in disfavor at 
Washington becau.se he has scarcely 
noticed a sharp warning sent to him 
by our Government six weeks ago 
concerning the harsh treatment of 
Spaniards by his forces. Eight had 
been killed in the vicinity of Pueblo, 
and nearly fifty were in pri.son, ex- 
pecting that they would be put to 
death. Carranza merely replied that 
an investigation would he made. It 
is partly on account of his course 
with respect to this matter that his 
representative at Washington, Eli.«ieo 
Arre<londo, accompanied by his coun- 
.sel, Charles A. Douglas, has gone 
dowm to Vera Cruz. Thej* will tell the 
First Chief that he has not shown 
sufficient regard for the views of our 
Government. 

Something will be said to him. 
also, about the treatment of W. O. 
Jenkins, consular agent of the United 
States at Pueblo. Mr. Jenkins was 
first arrested and imprisoned by Za- 
pata. Then Zapata was driven aw.iy 
by Carranza's forces, by whom the 
consular agent was arrested, beaten 
and placed before a firing squad to 
be shot. An officer saved his life by 
demanding that he should be taken 
before General Obregon. The latter 
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released him and sent to Washington 
an apology. But our Government in- 
sists that those who abused Mr. Jen- 
kins shall be punished. 

Residents of the capital are suffer- 
ing for lack of food. Obregon has 
taken one-tenth of the supplies held 
by grocers, and is selling to the poor 
at very low prices. There is scarcity 
of food in many parts of Mexico, and 
organized government has almost 
ceased to exist in several states. 

„ . . . After taking pos- 

Mexico 8 Wamng ^^^^^^ ^^^j^. 

Factions j^^^^ yjjj^ p^^_ 

sued the retreating soldiers of Car- 
ranza in the direction of the Pacific 
coast. Not far from Manzanillo he 
overtook them and killed 200 in a 
battle. He seeks control of that port, 
in order that he may receive there 
9000 rifles and 3,000.000 rounds of 
ammunition which are coming to 
him from San Diego. Returning to 
Aguascalientes, he said that he 
would soon move against Tampico. 
Recent reports about military opera- 
tions have been vague and conflict- 
ing. Angeles remains in command of 
Villa's men in the vicinity of Mon- 
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terey. It is said that Raoul and Emi- 
lio Madero have quarreled with him 
and gone away because he took into 
his army men who had been olficers 
under Huerta. Gutierrez, formerly 
provisional President, who fled from 
the capital with a small force, has 
been besieging Saltillo. He repre- 
sents no one but himself. His over- 
tures to Carranza and Obregon were 
rejected. 

In the northwest there has been 
little or no fighting. Several weeks 
ago. General Juan Cabral was sent 
to the vicinity of Naco by Villa, to 
supersede General Maytorena. The 
latter quarreled with him and put 
him in prison. Cabral escaped and 
fled to Arizona, saying he would 
have no more to do with Mexico. 
Last week, however, he and Mayto- 
rena settled their differences and the 
exile returned to his 2000 soldiers, 
who had been in camp near the Mor- 
mon colony in the Bavispe River dis- 
trict. It is reported that General 
Benavides. who left Villa and fought 
against him, has committed suicide 
in a village near Queretaro, because 
Villa refused to take him back. 

At the capital, Rafael Zabaran, 
Carranza's Minister of the Interior, 
has made an agreement with the la- 
bor unions. In consideration of his 
promise that Carranza, if successful, 
will help them, they have undertaken 
to supply municipal guards that shall 
take the places of soldiers, and also 
to form a brigade for the army. Car- 
ranza says that this agreement adds 
100,000 men to his active force. 
There have been many arrests at the 
capital, owing to the discovery of 
documents connecting prominent cit- 
izens with Zapata. Johnson, the 
prize-fighter, has arrived at Tampi- 
co, the dispatches say, and will be 
permitted to pass thru the lines on 
his way to Juarez, where he is to 
fight a man named Willard. Duval 
West, a new agent "of our Govern- 
ment, has started from El Paso to 
have conferences with Villa and Car- 
ranza in turn. 
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THE submarine is at the bot- 
tom of the trouble which has 
caused the President's notes 
of protest to Germany and England 
concerning the invisible blockade. 
The military questions involved are 
those which arise from the use of a 
neutral flag by the menaced British 
merchant vessels and the conditions 
which attend the threatened employ- 
ment of the submarine. 

The display of false colors in order 
to deceive the enemy at sea is an old 
ruse. A war vessel usually adopts it 
in order to lure the enemy within 
range of her guns. The object of the 
merchantman, on the other hand, is 
to induce the enemy to keep away. 
The disguise in both cases is often 
carried much further. In the old 
days, before the advent of the iron- 
clad, wooden warships were usually 
pafnted black, with a white stripe 
around them, checkered by the gun- 
ports. Nothing was more common 
than for merchant vessels to paint 
their hulls in the same way, the black 
squares on the white stripe being 
then merely imitation gun-ports. 
This was often done by whalers and 
other ships venturing into far dis- 
tant seas where piracy was to be ex- 
pected, and probably many an old 
sailing craft has owed to the decep- 
tion her immunity from piratical at- 
tack. So also it was customary to 
change the sails and rigging to re- 
move features peculiar to men-of- 
war or characteristic of some partic- 
ular nationality. This was frequently 
done by our own ships during the 
Civil War. In the summer of 1863 
the sloop-of-war "Macedonian," then 
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a practise vessel for the midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy, while making 
her cruise in European waters, on 
being warned that she might fall in 
with the "Alabama" disguised her- 
self to resemble a Spanish merchant- 
man, and not only did she wear a 
Spanish ensign, but she had people 
about her decks suitably drest to 
repre.sent Spanish seamen. She was 
a slow sailing vessel, while the "Ala- 
bama" was a fast steamer, but the 
latter would have stood little chance 
if once lured within range of the 
"Macedonian's" battery. The fixed 
rule relative to warships is that 
before they fire any gun in bat- 
tle, the false colors must be re- 
placed by the national ensign, usu- 
ally then displayed not only at the 
staff but at every masthead. Nor 
can any vessel use a foreign national 
flag other than temporarily to meet 
an emergency, without inviting from 
the nation whose colors she has ap- 
priated such a protest as the Presi- 
dent has already sent to Great 
Britain. 

Warships are easily distinguished 
by their build or peculiar features 
such as the cage masts of our own 
vessels. Even when they are convert- 
ed merchantmen the long coach-whip 
pennant which all warships carr>' at 
the masthead and which private \en- 
sels never display indicates their 
character. Ever>' warship today is 
provided with silhouettes of the prin- 
cipal warships of all navies, and 
from these the stranger can often be 
recognized when many miles distant. 

On the other hand, a warship de- 
siring to avoid recognition will 
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change her silhouette outline, as for 
example, by an additional dummy 
smokestack made of canvas, or by 
erecting canvas screens about her 
decks which in outline may look like 
turrets, or work other changes in 
the apparent shape of her super- 
structure. There is, however, nothing 
to prevent a war vessel from board- 
ing another war vessel if she deems 
it necessar>' in order to determine 
the latter's true character, and this 
was done in ManiL by Admiral 
Dewey upon the arrival of the Ger- 
man ships. When the German Ad- 
miral objected and declared his flag 
to be a sufficient identification, Ad- 
miral Dewey sententiously replied 
that bunting could be bought for fifty 
cents a yard. 

A merchant vessel, however, is 
never identified in war times by her 
flag, but by her papers, which are ex- 
amined under the right of visit and 
search accorded by international law. 
These papers include, for example, 
her register, as a ship engaged in 
foreign trade or her license for coast- 
ing trade, her shipping articles and 
crew list, the manifest of her cargo, 
her clearance permitting her to leave 
her last port, her log-book, bills of 
lading, bill of health, and so on, and 
must be produced by the captain and 
exhibited to the boarding officer. If 
the latter is satisfied that the ship 
should not be detained or captured 
he makes a record of his visit in her 
log-book with much particularity as 
to time and place for the information 
of the next vessel which may over- 
haul her. 

The futility of such famous trans- 
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THE EARLY ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GERMAN SUBMARINE COMMERCE-RAIDERS 
On Frbnuinr IS, three dnya b«fore th« Inelstble bJoekada wu u> becia, > aubmarioe torpedoed wltliout waminE another Britbh vcMel. the 

"pijlwith" (Hull-Rouen). Her er»w «««*p«d 

Atlantic liners as the "Lusitania" or vessels are oniied in the United lead a possible assailant, she would 

"Mauretania" hoisting the American States, nor would they be deceived have shown not merely a false ensign 

flag in order to conceal their nation- as to their identity no matter what but a false distinguishing signal — 

ality is obvious. German naval offi- colors might be displayed. If the the string of small flags which cor- 

cers know, of course, that no such "Lusitania" really expected to mis- respond to her name in the intema- 
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tion;il Hign;il book. All ,vm]lipt MB armed merchantman, and she can proper subject for the belligerenta' 
read these tlags. force the arrested vessel to send a own search of neutral unconvoyed 

It has been suggested that the boat to convey on board the officer Ifould be thrown upon our G«V^ 

"Liuitania" otad our flag to give duKgad with ths datgr of MMcb. But onimflDt^ irtikli woold aiavriy boeoaw 
wmrnlng that Ameriran dtiMaa Hick Is alL Sho can put no prlw eroir a gnamtor of Die iioa<eoiifarab«iid 
w<^rp on board. The flag has no on board, for she has no men to character of the cargoes — a functicm 
such accepted meaning. When it spare. She cannot bring her prisoner which it is extremely unlikely it 
ia hoisted in its proper place into port, for the advent of the lixht- would be williii)? to .<ussumo. Further- 
on the staff at the stem or at the est armed vessel of the enenxy will more, the German reply says that the 
peak of a gaff on the after-mast, cause her incontinently to dive. She "zone" is to be mined. Surely we can- 
it ahom simply nationality and is so TtUnaraUe henetf that a piece not send our mnhips into soeh dan- 
traold dAoMkss bo gl^ ttat slgnlfl- of old grate bar fired fkmn the brass g«r. Itis safotoeowtodattat Ansr- 
cation if displayed anj-where by a gun which many ships carry for sig- ican merchant ships will continue to 
vessel having no other flags set. But naling purposes might sink her at traverse British, French, Russian, 
ordinarily if hoisted at the foremast short rang^ and if as is generally Portuguese, Serbian, Montenegrin, 
head, it indicates the country to suspected the liners now in service Japanese, Austrian, Turkish or G«r- 
iHiich the vessel plies from her home are not wholly mqirovided with man "zoiu-s" rjuite as freely as sls»> 
port; if union down* It is a signal of quSek'^rs modstn pisses hiddsn in wiiers and not uodsr eonvogr. 
dlstitas, and if fastened in the oiit«f<4]M-wayiilsesslBtt«lMiUI,hsr Tho Idsa of estsbtfahtng arond 
shroud.s it calls for the visit of the triumphant career might be brought theBritish Islands an invisible block- 
quarantine authorities. In addition to a sudden end when le«.st expected, ade was proposed by Grand Ad- 
to the national flag and that of the What, then, is she to do with the miral von Tirpitz last December, and 
country to which the voyage is made, human beings on a prize which the at the same time he took occasion to 
all ocean Vtutn and many other mer- exigencies of war compel her to de- state that Germany was building 
chantmsB cany faonst flags iai^ieap stmgr? Up to the present writing, so for^ now snbnuHrinss of 900 tons 
tive of tbeir owassiUp. Thus tea far as is known ^ ersws <rf British d isp h csBMB t^ esMyatan t to travel 
false ensign and a false name signal vessels meeting this fate have been around the *VhoIe of England and 
the "Lusitania," in order to complete given time enough to take to their remain absent a fortnight." This is 
her deception, so far as flags could boats and in one instant*- t he Ccrtnan probably the flotilla which the Kai- 
compasB it, might have added the em- captor considerately towed the latter .ser is reported to have gone to Cux- 
blem of some foreign owner, like the nearly to the shore. But it is hardly haven recently in order to 'UssaT* 
Una oagla of tha American lino or likely with the "zone" swanning with prior to its dspartnrsi 
the g rss B wM t^ g rsen stripes of ^e aO Unds of craft watching for Ger- Meanwhile eome definite informa- 
Holland line, and so have worn all man submarines that the latter will tion as to what the German submar- 
the flag habiliments of a neutral trouble themselves to rescue British inee have so far accomplished has 
liner. The Dutch and Scandinavian crews. been given to Parliament by the first 

vessels traversing the "zone" have Where there are neutrals on board Liord of the Admiralty. Of the 6200 
painted their names and colors on or where a really neutral vessel is officers and men representing the 
their sides and are using electric torpedoed by mistake, the case is dif- total naval loss at sea most hava bssn 
signs at night; but, as British ships ferent and the consequences are too victims of submarine attack; bat tha 
can give f^se information in tills plainly sat forth in the PrestdsnVs loss in marehant vessels sunk by sub- 
way as well as any other, the vahis note to Germany to need any duefda^ marines in the vicinity of British 
of the expedient is not clear. tion here. To warn neutral vessels ports appears to be relatively much 

But, a.s said in the beginning, the not to go into the arbitran.- zone ia smaller in proportion to the number 
basis of the trouble is the submarine, merely to affirm a "paper" blockade nf sailings and arrivals than has 
which now comes to unsettle the sage which is legally non-existent The hitherto been believed. The former 
condnsions of Hague Conventions, proposal in the German reply to aggregate 3600 and the latter 4466 
London Deelarationa «id tha otiisv tha Pnridaait's piotsst lhait svazy during tha last three numttis, and M 
latter-day eodifleatlons of Intsima- Amerfean nMrehantmaa travsnrfng (he submarines have destroyed but 
tiimal law. A prize having been tak- the forbidden area shall be con- fourteen .ships in all. This probably 
en, whether an enemy's vessel or that voyed by a United States war accounts for the remarkable coolness 
of a neutral, must be brought into vessel is impracticable. Neutral and courage with which the British 
port for adjudication of the validity vessels under convoy are exempt merchant service has tak«i the aome> 
of tiie capture unless the safety of from search, the belligerent wanddp wliat linld warnings of the British 
flw ««9toir or tha sncesss of tha op- tsldng the writtsn word of tho oom> nswspapsn. AStme tiia Gsnnan suh^ 
erstfons in which he la engaged at mander of the convoying warship as marina "U-Sl" had sunk a steamer- 
the time is endangered. In that cnne to all the information which could be a fewmOee north of Liverpool, there- 
before the prize is de..'<troycd, all per- obtained by actually .searching the was some apprehension and shipping- 
son.-* on board must be placet! in ve.-isels in his charge. Even if it ia was held in Belfast and other Irislk 
safety and all the ship's papers and believed that this is in error the in- Sea ports; but within a few day* 
other documents relevant to a de- vestigating ship ean Only represent traffic was fully resumed and In fasl 
eiaion on tiie validity of the oaptore tho fact to tha oonvsgr commander, abnonnal numbers of psosmnuia 
must be preaerved. If tho nscesaUy who wID dstarmine to what extent were carried. As tha danger sons In- 
for destruction is not imminent and if at all, his protection shall bo with- eludes the locality in which King 
the burden is on the captor to show drawn from the vessel or vea^iels at George's dreadnouKhts are known to 
that it is, he usually keeps the prize fault. Any attempt by the belligerent be assembled, the Rritish are wondt-r- 
under his guns until port is reached to interfere with or attack the con- ing why the present menace is re» 
or sends her there in ) of a voyed ships would result in an imme- stricted to merchantmen and trans- 
prias crew. But the aubmarine can- diate fight with their pxoteotor. Aa porta and gan«nlly aaam insttnad to 
notdofliis.Sbamayhav»alli(litfan no American commandar wooM giv regard ft aa '*bluff." On other 
for use when she is not submerged false assurances, the result would be hand, not having sticceeded in their 
and suiBcient to overcome an un- that the determinations lAich are a drive to Paris, nor accomplished any- 
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tbing by coaat raids, nor effected 
other than a very moderate scare by 
their Zeppelins, pretty much any ex- 
pedient to worry the enemy may now 
seem justifiable to the Germana, in 
view of the steadily increasingr strin- 
gency of their food supply and the 
looming possibilities of the Russian 
fleet, which has four battle-cruisers 
nearing readiness much more pow- 
erful than anything of the kind Ger- 
many pos-sesses (for each carries 
twelve 14-inch guns and can make 
twenty-eight knots speed), besides 
six battleships of the newest type. 
What these ships can do on the North 
German coast in conjunction with the 
Russian army remains to be seen. A 
part of the German fleet must appar- 
ently be sent into the Baltic to meet 
them. That divides the German force 
and leaves the remainder of it in the 
North Sea proportionately weakened 
against British attack. 

The German Embassy in Washing- 
ton avers that British merchant 
ships have been "instructed to sail 
in groups and to ram German sub- 



marines while examination is pro- 
ceeding or should the submarines lie 
alongside to throw bombs into them 
or else to attempt to overpower the 
examining party coming on board." 
This is an obvious attempt to justify 
the running amuck of German sub- 
marines and will deceive nobody, and 
the spectacle of a group of merchant- 
men cha.iing a submarine in order to 
ram her would only resemble so 
many shooting-blinds trying to ram 
a canvasback duck. Why private 
British owners should mass their 
ships after the Admiralty's express 
prohibition of similar grouping by 
war vessels in like danger of subma- 
rine attack, the German Embassy 
omita to explain. Neutral passengers 
on armed liners take the usual 
chances of being torpedoed or de- 
stroyed by gunfire which fall to the 
military crew. People contemplating 
transatlantic voyages this summer in 
British vessels despite the war will 
no doubt consider this. 

The latest German accounts of 
the North Sea battle eliminate sub- 



marines entirely as a factor in that 
fight, and assert that Admiral Bestty 
stopped the chase and went back be- 
cause three of his ships were so badly 
injured that they could not proceed 
further. They also aver that the Ger- 
man ships were but slightly hurt. It, 
therefore, appears that Admiral 
Beatty stopped chasing vessels seri- 
ously damaged and on fire, because of 
submarines which were not there, 
and Admiral Hibber kept on running 
because he knew his pursuers were 
in retreat and so badly shattered that 
they could not catch him. This is per- 
plexing : for even if Beatty would not 
go after Hibber, what prevented 
Hibber from going after Beatty? 
An>'way, this is the first time in na- 
val history that two admirals have 
each, on his own showing, run away 
from the other, with full knowledge 
on the part of each that he had de- 
feated his antagonist. Small wonder 
the head of the British Admiralty 
gravely assured Parliament that the 
action was "incomplete." 
NeM> York City 



A SINGER OF THE BIRD SONGS 



MANY scientists have envied 
the power art gave to Sieg- 
fried and Hiawatha — the 
power to understand the language of 
birds. And in these days of exact rec- 
ords, many an ornithologist has spent 
weary hours trying to put upon paper 
the musical notation of a bird's call. 
But in the person of Miss Katharine 
Minahan we have caught a complete 
aviar>' of song. 

Miss Minahan as a little girl en- 
tered a convent school. There she was 
allowed to wander at will in the 
woods, where no doubt her acute ear 
drank in the slightest differing notes 
of the birds she saw around her. 
Imagine her delight on the day when 
she discovered that her feathered 
friends answered to her call ; and this 
power of hers added not a little to 
the prestige she had among her 
school friends. 

As the years advanced she found 
this power of hers growing deeper 
and richer. Then one day David Be- 
lasco heard of her, and it happened 
that he was about to produce "The 
Good Little Devil," in which a night- 
ingale was to sing its plaintive song, 
and where, in Juliet's garden, were 
to be heard the cooing of doves and 
the chirp of other birds. So he sent 
for Miss Minahan, and she was en- 
gaged to fill the garden with song. 
America is not the home of the night- 
ingale; in fact I have never seen but 
one miserably cold specimen in a 
wooden cage at the Bronx Park Gar- 



dens. So a hasty order was sent to 
England, and soon there arrived 
aboard a giant liner six nightingales. 
On these Miss Minahan lavished her 
care and attention. When Belasco 
called for final rehearsals, she was 
ready. Indeed so ready that when the 
manager criticized certain notes of 
hers, asking if she would not give 
other intonations for the cooing 
doves, she asked him to test her 
rightness. The real doves were placed 
in the wings on the opposite side 
from Miss Minahan, and she gave 
her call. There was a moment's 
silence, and there came the answer 
from across stage. She was right. 




MISS MINAHAN AS "THE BIRD GIRL" 



As to the scientific part of her 
voice. Miss Minahan will refer you 
to a doctor who has studied her throat 
and told her something of its similar- 
ity to the vocal apparatus in birds and 
reptiles. The thing Miss Minahan is 
interested in is this power she has, 
not to imitate a bird, but to be a bird 
at the moment of singing. 

But like all persons endowed with 
a special gift. Miss Minahan is am- 
bitious in other directions. She does 
not wish to repudiate her talent, 
which after 'The Good Little Devil" 
she employed to such excellent ex- 
ample in Mr. Percy Mackaye's bird 
masque, "Sanctuary," as to make 
President Wilson marvel. But she 
wishes to give it some secure basis, 
other than an occasional recital, 
and the long wait until some play is 
produced requiring her special ser- 
vices. 

It is true that since she gave 
her bird notes at Cornish, New 
Hampshire, where "Sanctuary" was 
first played, she has identified herself 
more and more with the Mackaye 
masque. But there is a greater ambi- 
tion, to produce a play of her own. 
wherein she has made sure that her 
bird notes will receive sufficient out- 
let. For eight years she worked upon 
a dramatization of George Eliot's 
"Spanish Gipsy." "And when that is 
a success," she said, "I shall go to 
the countrj-, buy me an aviary such 
as I have dreamt of, and learn all the 
secrets of the birds." 
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THE PEACE CENTENARY PRIZE CONTEST 



"FIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR FIGHTl" 

THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 

BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 

ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGUSH-SFEAKING PEOPLES 



THE most important as well as 
the most famous of all our 
boundAty dispates with Great 
BriteiB eoneonMd tJurt vast tract of 
mountelB and iortft watered by the 
Oregron (now the Columbia) River. 
Claim to all or part of the countr>' 
on the basia of exploration was made 
by Spain, Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States, bat Spain gave up 
anf daia to twritoiy above forty- 
two detreea and a eomtntton vitk 
Bunia eKtin^uiahed Iwr dalm aoutii 
of the famous line of fifty-four 
deirrees and forty minutes. Between 
these boundaries north and south, 
the Rocky Mountaiiu to the east and 
flM P«dfle Ooan on the 
west, Am eouatr J wa-s 
open to setlleBieiit by 
British or by Americans, 
but possession was given 
to neither. At first there 
were only a few scattered 
foMradintr posts estab- 
lilhad within the reerion 
by eWier party. One of 
the earliest of these was 
Astoria, founded by John 
Jacob Astor, but it waa 
captured and held by the 
British during the War 
of 1812. Sueli Americans 
M vwUind into flie wil- 
derness settled south of 
the Columbia and Great 
Britain offered the course 
of this river as a boun- 
dary, but the United 
States nude the offer on 
tlM flOer Itand of eactend- 

ing the boundar;.- of the 
forty-ninth parallel to the 
Pacific. The agreement of 
1818 was to cover only 
ton jmn, but in 1827 it 
WM provided that the 
'^oiat ooeopation" by the 
two countries was to con- 
tinue until either the 
American or the British 
Government gave a year's 
notice to ead it. Any year 
wImb tlM people of the 
United States or of Great 
Britain might wish to in- 
sist upon setting up a 
government in the liis- 
putetl region the agree- 
ment would aoiM to aa 
end and thwe wodd be 



no way to preserve peace except by 
dividing the Oregon eountiy brtweeu 
the two nations. 

Still so long as the popalatkn n- 
mained very small the "joint occu- 
pation" worked well enough. But 
American expansion, which had al- 
ready made the vrreat prairies of the 
Middle West a populous farming re- 
gion, was transforming the Oregon 
country from a backwoods of hunters 
and txaivera into a land of aatU^ 
ments and clearings. In 1888 and 
1840 the American re.sident8 peti- 
tioned Congress to establish a regu- 
lar territorial government in Oregon 
and in 1848 the settlers established 
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a provisional government of their 
own while the population was still 
less than three thousand. At the 
sama tima that tlM setflen tfaamelvei 

were demanding that the American 
Government extend its protection 
and authority over them, the people 
in the ea.slern states were waking up 
to the importance of the question. 
The Democratic party wished to join 
the Bepoblic of Texas to the United 
Stotos but, iriiile the sonthem ttatoa 
were very anxious to see this don^ 
many northerners npposcd it on the 
ground that Texas would be a slave 
state and unless some free territory 
was gained at the same time it would 
opaet the "balaaee be- 
tiwisu the sections" of 
NorUi and South. The 
Deni'XTatic party could 
not ho|)t! to win if it ap- 
pealed to only one section 
of the countiTt AO in 1844 
it coupled liia Taoaa aad 
Oregon questions bt tlM 
following plank of tlie 
party platform: 

Our title to the whole of 
the territory of Or«Kon is 
clear and unquestionable: 
no portion of the same 
ought to be ceded to Enir- 
land or to anv otht-r v'.v- 
er; and the re-occupation 
of Oregon and the rc-an- 
nexatkm of Texas at the 
earliest practicable period, 
are great American meas- 
ures, which this convention 
rocommends to the cordial 
support of the Danoenev 
of tlM Uaiea. 

With this platform tiie 
Democrats swept the 
countrj-. The campaign 
was a ver>' exciting one 
and, aJtho Texas was 
everywhere the chief is- 
sue. Oregon was by no 
means forgotten fay the 
voters. At campaign 
meetings the followers of 
James iCnox Polk, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Pres- 
ident; slUKitwl: "All Ore- 
gon or Non«^; "TWfty- 
four Forty or Fight." 
which telling alliteration 
wa.** one of the most ef- 
fective campaign slogans 
in all American hi8tor>'. 
The new administration 
817 
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at Washington was clearly commit- 
ted to forcing Great Britain out of 
the whole of the Oregon country. 
President Polk in his firat annual 
message to Congress made this 
plain. He advised that the agree- 
ment of 1827 be ended, that Amer- 
ica assert its jurisdiction over all 
the Oregon settlers, that an In- 
dian agency be established, that 
military protection be given to 
the Oregon trail and an overland 
mail route to the Pacific be found- 
ed. He asserted in words that 
sound familiar to us to day, that i 
the national claims in Oregon 
"cannot be almndoned without a 
sacrifice of both national honor 
and interest" 

The two nations stood on the 
brink of war. In 1846 Congress 
acted on the President's message 
and ended the agreement with 
Great Britain. It seemed as tho 
ever>' means of averting war had 
been exhausted without success. 
The British Minister, Packen- ' 
ham, had oflfered us arbitration 
more than a year before, but the 
proposal was scornfully rejected. 
When Packenham suggested "the 
expediency of referring the whole 
question of an equitable division of 
the territory to the arbitration of 
some friendly sovereign or state" and 
proposed Switzerland, Hamburg and 
Bremen as possible arbitrators, Sec- 
retary of State Buchanan replied 
"that while my own inclinations were 
strongly against arbitration, if I 
were compelled to select an arbitra- 
tor it would be the Pope. That both 
nations were heretics and the Pope 
would be impartial." The humor of 
this was somewhat lost on the Brit- 
ish Minister, who rejected the re- 
newed American offer to extend the 
boundarj' of the forty-ninth parallel 
westward from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific without 
even informing the 
British Government 
of our proposal or 
asking for instruc- 
tions. If either nation 
had been looking for 
an e.Tcuse to break off 
friendly relations and 
begin fighting it would 
have had more than 
enough pretext to do 
so. 

But instead of so 
doing the British Gov- 
ernment tried to have 
the American offer of 
boundary, which their 
Mini.<?ter had refused 
to consider, renewed. 
A tentative treaty was 
drawn up by the Brit- 
ish and sent to Presi- 
dent Polk, who took 



the unusual step of referring it to 
the Senate before signing it him- 
self. In view of the fact that a 
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PRESIDENT JAMES K. POLK 
Elwt*d In 1W4 In the "Firtjr.foar forty or flght" 
cajiipUKn 

war with Mexico was more than 
likely the Senate advised the 
President to accept the terms of- 
fered and later it ratified the treaty. 
The boundary line of 1818 was ex- 
tended from the Rockies to the chan- 
nel which divided the Island of Van- 
couver from the mainland and thence 
the boundar>' followed the middle of 
the Channel and the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca to the ocean. Great 
Britain retained of the disputed area 
the Island of Vancouver and a large 
part of the mainland of what is now 
called British Columbia. The United 
States held what is today the states 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
besides a large part of Wyoming and 
Montana. The exact course of the 



PRIESTS AND LEVITES ? 

BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 

"So cruel it was, I could not bear the sight; 
I hurried past, and turned my eyes away." 
"Placed as I am, what could I do or say? 
I must uphold my colleagues, wrong or right." 
"My sympathies are with you in the fight. 
But do not call me as a witness, pray." 
"To join the cause I do not see my way : 
My time is occupied from mom to night." 

Did not the priest and Levite, when they met. 

Solemnly sigh, and shake the pious head, 
Half fearing lest they never should forget 

That wounded traveler, robbed and left for dead? 
"Pity we needs must hasten past so soon: 
But the Sanhedrim met that afternoon." 



water boundary remained in dispute 
until the German Emperor was ap- 
pealed to as arbitrator in 1872 
he decided in favor of the Ameri- 
can interpretation of the Treaty 
of 1846. 

This amicable agreement is one 
of the most important events in 
the history of peace. The United 
States had a formal claim to the 
Oregon country, a Presidential 
election had been won largely on 
the issue of the annexation of the 
whole of it, the majority party, 
together with President Polk, had 
declared themselves in favor of 
such a stand, "national honor and 
interest" were said to be in- 
volved, previous negotiations for 
almost thirty years had failed to 
settle the question and the prac- 
tical issues at stake were im- 
mense. The country which Great 
Britain and the United States 
had occupied together from 1818 
to 1846 was larger than any Eu- 
ropean countr>' except Russia, its 
total population today amounts to 
about two and a half millions, its 
natural resources in some respects 
can hardly be paralleled on the 
American continent. Probably most 
of the wars in historj' have been 
fought with less provocation on 
either side and less to be gained by 
victor}' than the war which might 
have been in 1846. But, owing to the 
wise statesmanship on both sides of 
the Atlantic, of which both nations 
may well be proud, an honorable com- 
promise was made and the war was 
never fought. The war averted over 
Oregon is a greater gloo' to the Polk 
administration than the victorious 
war with Mexico for which it has 
chiefly been famous. Our victory 
over Mexico was over a weak, dis- 
united and backward countr>- and 
was ever>where expected; our satis- 
factory settlement with 
England was won in the 
face of obstacles which 
were as great as have 
occurred or are likely 
to occur in all our deal- 
ings with the mother 
country. 

K'trrmcf. — The hiatorr of 
th* Croon quMtion li fatrlr 
w«ll coTcrod in mo*t textbooks 
□f Ain*rir«Ti hbtorr. Wttt- 
<rnri EztnMion. by Prof. G. 
P. Carriion (In Hurt'i Ain«r. 
k«n Niition •erlf«), pasm U". 
IT^. mMcf acmin b* iveoni- 
mmdML IxMisc'a On* Hnndrti 
>'rar> of Pme* diMiuaca th« 
mattvr brivflgr on pasoi 79.M. 
J. W. Footer'* A Cwnttay «/ 
Amrrienn Diplam^cp, PftCM 
S'>2-aiS, and W. A. Dannins'i 
T*** BrititS Kmpirt and Ik* 
VnitM Stain, pajrca 124-ttS, 
•re irood abort arrminta. For 
the atory of the early lettle- 
nenla H. Rancroft'a Narlk- 
%c**t Coast may be mmtlonvd. 
For the settlement of the San 
Juan dc Fuea water boun- 
dary. J. B. Moore's faferM- 
tinmal ArbitraHan, Vol, I, 
paem lM.t3«, la a vary fall 
Fifciauca. 
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A LITTLE more than a decade 
ago men discovered for a sec- 
ond time in history how much 
of the world lay outside the narrow 
confines of their ever>"day lives. 

Just as communities and peoples 
had brought home to them, with the 
coming of the locomotive a century 
before, the isolation of the little 
world in which they had previously 
dwelt, so now more acutely than ever 
before men realized the closeness 
with which for ages their individual 
inter-relations had been restricted. 
They grew impatient of the halting, 
crowded street-cars, by which their 
homes were connected with their 
businesses or their pleasures. They 
grew intolerant of the painful slow- 
ness of the horse, tho it had been 
man's faithful servitor for centuries. 
The flat-dweller became discontented 
with the closeness of the city from 
which he could only escape by horse 
or by rail, and the farmer began to 
grow restive at his own isolation. 

It was the automobile that brought 
the new vision of the widening hori- 
zons of life. With the discos'ery be- 
gan a new revolution: the motoriza- 
tion of America. 

Today one person out of every 
eighty in the United States possesses 
an automobile. 

This year nearly 500,000 motor 
cars, with a value exceeding $450,- 
000,000, will be produced in America. 

Familiar as we are with tremen- 
dous figures, with the severing of 
continents and the leveling of moun- 
tains, more marvelous still has been 
the creation during the past decade 
and a half of the vast industry, 
which is the outgrowth of that cough- 



ing, wheezing, rattling contraption 
that twenty years ago set forth on 
an adventure at the perilous rate of 
seven miles an hour! 

What a far cry it is from New 
York's first automobile demonstra- 
tion in 1896 when the Park Commis- 
sioner, "for fear it might scare the 
horses," forbade to the strange ve- 
hicle the right to go thru Central 
Park! 

Yet today involved in the making 
of those vehicles is invested millions 
of dollars, estimated variously at 
from two hundred million dollars up 
— pouring in so rapidly that the man- 
ufacturers themselves scarcely know 
what the amount is. In ten years, 
from one hundred and fiftieth in the 
list of American industries, the man- 
ufacture of motor cars has risen to 
a position among the first dozen, and 
to leadership in at least one state. 

Not many years ago Michigan was 
largely an agricultural state; Detroit 
little more than a huge, sprawling, 
mid-Western town. Now the Wolver- 
ine State produces no less than sev- 
ent>'-five per cent of that half a mil- 
lion cars. In Detroit are to be found 
a large proportion of the world's 
most efficient and scientific factories, 
running night and day in their effort 
to put an impatient earth on pneu- 
matic-tired wheels. Twenty-two per 
cent of the industrial worker? of 
Michigan are employed in the auto- 
bile and allied trades. Motor cars 
have almost replaced Grand Rapids 
furniture as the trade-mark of the 
state. 

If the story of Pennsylvania is the 
history of steel, then the later chap- 
ters of Michigan's annals are the 



story of the automobile. Pittsburgh 
has been called the "city of a thou- 
sand millionaires" — made by steel; 
Detroit differs from Pittsburgh in 
that its millionaires are still in the 
making. 

Now when men first discovered 
that the horse was an antiquated in- 
stitution, and proceeded to retire it 
over-night, as it were, to the place 
where all antiquated things belong, 
they did it neither from a sudden in- 
■spiration nor from a dawning sense 
of reason. Economic revolutions as 
a rule do not happen that way. Some 
do occasionally, such as the sewing 
machine, the telephone, the electric 
light, which had advantages that 
could not be overlooked. They were 
simple, they were cheap, and their 
uses were almost imperative. 

Not so with the automobile, the 
purchase price of which alone was 
equal to the cost of a fair-sized house 
and lot 

The motor car revolution has been 
due not so much to economic utility 
as to other causes. Not to the ma- 
chine so much as to the daring meth- 
ods which the makers pursued in 
manufacture and salesmanship. 

And the triumph they have 
achieved is but another tribute to 
the genius of the American business 
man. Nowhere else in the world is 
the automobile so generally u.sod as 
in the United States; the American 
car, like farming machinery, adding 
machines, and any number of arti- 
cles, has become the standard the 
world over. 

Where the American manufacturer 
surpassed his European competitor 
is that he saw in the automobile 
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something more than a luxury, a plaything for the ver>' 
rich. In every class except the poorest, he visioned it as 
the necessity, while in Europe, except where the American 
lower-priced car has begun to compete, it ia still the 
extravagance for the few. It is American daring that has 
made the motor car democratic and useful. 

That the men in charge of the development of the auto- 
mobile were men of genius is proved by two things. And 
those things were the two ideas of advertising and large 
scale production — with which the inventors of the auto- 
mobile must share the credit for the Aladdin-like develop- 
ment of this newest of the Big Businesses. 

Manufacturers as a rule are keen-eyed, long-headed 
gentlemen who pride themselves on knowing what the 
public wants, and then providing it. But the makers of 
automobiles were a little keener than the rest and they 
went a step further. They were not content merely to 
satisfy a public demand; they wanted to create it. 

So they set about to show the public what a good thing 
the motor car w^as. Theirs was an expensive commodity, 
which was looked upon as luxury's laxt word, and its 
normal growth they knew would be slow and hazardous. 
The automobile companies began to talk its comforts and 
advantages, they began to preach the automobile as a 
necessity. By advertisements alluding to the great out- 
of-doors or the mystery of unseen places, by the romance 
of the race and endurance contests, they succeeded in 
creating a demand for motor cars. Factories sprung up 
like mushrooms over night. 

Automobile manufacturers were among the first to ap- 
preciate the psychology of modern advertising. They were 
among the first to set aside regularly a portion of their 
earning.s, amounting today to between four and seven 
per cent of the gross revenue, to the stimulation and 
development of the markets which the printed word made 
potential. 

But to the second idea more than to the first has the 
present motor saturation been due. 

Certain of the more far-.seeing manufacturers began 
to perceive that the markets they were then cultivating 
had their limits. They saw that at the prices for which 
cars were selling, and with the tendency toward the still 
more luxurious machine, the people who could afford to 
buy them would soon be supplied. 

One of the manufacturers, pursuing this idea, was 
curious to know how many persons there were in the 
United States who could afford automobiles. He wanted 




to know definitely how large the mo- 
tor market was. The figures he 
found ran something like this. That 
7000 families had incomes over 
$60,000 a year; 40,000 families had 
incomes between $15,000 and $60,- 
000 a year; 253,000 families had in- 
comes between $6000 and $15,000 

a year; 700.000 families had incomes between $3000 and 
$6000 a year; 1,500,000 families had incomes between 
$1800 and $3000 a year; 2.188,000 families had incomes 
between $1200 and $1800 a year. 

Then instead of conducting motor fashion shops with 
a dozen different models some of these makers decided to 
concentrate their entire energy on one design. That de- 
sign was to be the best and cheapest in the world for the 
money. The lower they could bring the price of their 
product, they calculated, the more of the income groups 
of America would become potential purchasers of motor 
cars. As the next step began the study how to lessen costs 
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production without cheapening the quality. First 
unessentials were eliminated: not an ounce of excess 
weight over the strength required, nor two 
bolts where one would do; not even was there 
a concession to ornament when it was at the 
expense of utility. In the factory everything 
was planned from the same scientific view- 
point of maximum ^kiency from given effort. 
Statistics best tell the story of the revolution 
in production which followeid. 

From 1896 to 1904 the number of cars pro- 
duced had reached only 12,000 annually, but 
in the next year alone, the number almost 
doubled, with 22,500. By 1907 the production 
had touched 39,000; in 1908 it was 50,000, 
with a second hundred per cent jump the next 
year to 108,000. The figures of the following 
years sound almost like a fairy tale: 173,000 
in 1910; 200,000 in 1911; 340.000 in 1912; 
430,000 in 1913, culminating with the half mil- 
lion of the past year. 

A like expansion has follow^ed in the num- 
ber of producers. Today there are some four 
hundred and fifty American factories engaged 
in making a score of different varieties 
of gasoline and electric, pleasure and com- 
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motor cars. 
By far the greater- 
number — two hun- 
dred and forty-five— are build- 
ing gasoline vehicles for busi- 
ness, where competition has not yet weed- 
ed out the weak. In the older and more fully de- 
veloped touring car field no leas than one hun- 
dred and sixteen well established trade- marks 

coupled with constantly decreasing margins of 
profit unite to discourage the formation of new 
companies. Future progress will largely show 
the concentration of present numbers more than 
the addition of new competitors. 

Another valuable lesson afforded to the world 
by the automobile industry has been the keen 
race for the reduction of production costs. With- 
in five years the average price of the motor car 
has dropt from nearly $3000 to less than $1000. 
and in every way each year's product is the 
."superior of those that have gone before. The 
explanation is scientific industry. 

In the automobile indu8tr>' more than in 
others, the scientist has had full control of both 
the product and the plant. No longer is there 
room here for the hit-and-miss methods mas- 
queraded for so many years under the name of 
Yankee shrewdness; no longer any scorning of 
"scientific methods," long synonymous in popu- 
lar estimation with near-sighted eyes and ab- 
sent-minded professors. Modem automobile 
manufacture is scientific and — what has not 
always followed the introduction of economics 
in manufacture — it is the consumer who has 
largely had the benefit. For factory buildings modem in 
ever>- detail of light and air. for maximum efficiency in 
men and machines, for its wage level and the loyalty and 
morale of its workers, the automobile industrj- comes 
close — very close — to being the best in America. 

The use of machinery and labor saving devices ha.s 
always been one of the main characteristics of American 
industry. If anything it is of their machines that our 
manufacturers have been proudest. Here, too, has the 
motor builder surpassed himself. More nearly does a 
modem automobile plant resemble a huge experimental 
laboratory than a factory. And the tens of thousands of 
cars which are the annual output of any one of many 
American companies suggest rather the product of these 
giant perfected frankenstein.s than that of human hands. 

Watch, for instance, a gang of these machines in one 
of the large Detroit factories, set and controlled by a 
single hand, engaged in stamping out cylinder heads for 
engines fifteen at a time, as tho no more than copper 
cents, milling at the same operation the top and two sides 
of each casting. Or, in another of the laborator>'-.'ihop3, 
follow the work of a huge multiple drilling machine, which 
is the successor of twelve operators and as many drills. 
It bores in the frame side bars of a motor car at one 
operation all the holes necessar>' for the assembling of 
the body and the chsMia. 



THE GIMBEL FLEET 

At another plant, in Cleveland, powerful machines mill 
out of solid steel wheels for the heaviest motor trucks. 
From the 900 pound casting they cut, in two and a half 
hours, 250 pounds of excess material, machining at the 
same time both sides of the wheel, the edges of all the 
spokes, the center and bores of the hub, even to cutting 
the threads for the ball-bearings and the dust caps. In 
the automobile industr}', for the heaviest part of the 
work, man is now largely a supervisory intelligence. 

The general organization of the motor factories is no 
less remarkable. The mere ability to tum out, complete, 
an average of a thousand cars a day, means organization, 
needless to say, which eliminates the second and expedites 
ever}' possible operation. 

The departments in one factory, for instance, have been 
arranged not in any arbitrary way, but as the particular 
part made in each contributed to the completed car. Thus 
literally, as well as in the advertising literature, raw ma- 
terial goes in at one end and comes out at the other a 
finished product. 

One manufacturer, with an aerial mono-railway, like- 
wise has effected as much of a revolution in the shop as 
the automobile he makes has helped effect In the world. 
Instead of trundling material from department to depart- 
ment, or from floor to floor, in the time-honored and 
archaic way, he installed thmout his shop a miniature 
railway system transporting its burdens over to workmen 
and machines, thus saving both minutes and valuable floor 
space. 

The complicated operation of assembling a car haa 
been reduced to these simple elements : 

Over a pair of "horses" a rear axle is laid, to which 
the side frames are added, followed by the front axle. 
Wheels, with their tires already inflated, are then applied 
and the frame rolls to where an engine is fitted into posi- 
tion. At the third advance the dashboard and steering 
gear are bolted fast; at the next stop the radiator; then 
the gasoline tank is mounted filled with fuel. 

The same efficiency obtains even to the testing of the 
mechanism. The engine is cranked by pressing the rear 
wheels of the car to revolving pulleys in the floor. A rub- 
ber hose connected with the exhaust pipe carries the 
gases outside the building. A lever is thrown, and off 
thru the door starts the chassis, wrenching itself loose 
from the hose as it goes. After a trial around the testing 
ground, the car returns to another point In the factory 
where down an inclined chute from an upper floor the 
body slides and is clamped rapidly to the chassis by men 
who have become experts in this one simple operation. 
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In less than a minute after a car 
has left any one position, another has 
taken its place. 

It still remains to apply the motor 
car in commerce. Exploited as a toy, 
a huge plaything, as it were, for 
grown-ups, it must now be made to 
do the work of the nation. 

Thus when a conservative deal- 
er or stockholder gets alarmed at 
the present rate of automobile pro- 
duction and foresees the exhaustion 
of market*^ and closing of factories, 
it is to tfiie'.future of the commercial 
car thaf the optimistic manufacturer 
points. And the immensity of this 
future he sees in that but a .scant 
thirty thousand of last year's half 
million cars went into business use. 

In every field where the horse is 
employed our enthusiastic maker 
knows that his truck has proved its 
superior economy and utility. He 
points as proof of his contention to 
the scores of businesses today where 
it is already indispensable. And in 
replacing the horses alone he sees a 
future market for more than three 
million trucks. After that, or along 
with it, if the conservative stock- 
holder is still intractable, there is the 
export trade, now only in its begin- 
nings, to be counted. 

From exports of |150,000 in 1910 
the total has risen to more than $33,- 
000,000 the past year, excluding the 
immense numbers of war automo- 
biles we are supplying to Europe. 
With any one of a dozen American 
companies exceeding in a month the 
entire year's output of the largest 
foreign factorj', an optimistic maker 
visions a whole world supplied with 
American automobiles. 

And the motor truck already prom- 
ises to fulfill its expectations. Its 
growth thus far has exceede<l even 
the corresponding period in the elder 
branch of the industry. In the depart- 
ment store, dairy, coal and express 
delivery business, the horse is in a 



fair way of soon being altogether 
eliminated. Cheaper to maintain, with 
a greater radius of action, capable of 
longer hours of service, and requiring 
but a small part of the same housing 
space, the motor truck is the hor.se'8 
superior in every particular. 

A big metropolitan dairy company 
well demonstrates this efficiency by 
doing with six ten-ton trucks the 
work for which it formerly employed 
a hundred horses. Instead of half- 
day service from its teams, the com- 
pany by using two shifts of drivers, 
now gets twenty hours' work out of 
each of its motors. During the ra- 
maining four hours the trucks are 
overhauled and made ready for the 
next day's task. During the blizzard 
which last winter tied up all the 
horse and surface car transportation 
in New York City these trucks re- 
mained steadily in operation. 

A Chicago coal dealer with one five- 
ton truck has been able to haul as 
high as two hundred and thirty-four 
tons of coal in a day. Thirty tons was 
his beat day's record with a three- 
horse truck. By using motor cars an 
express company in another city has 
reduced the average cost of its par- 
cel deliver)' from 11.68 cents each to 
the record figure of 3.16 cents. So 
economical and reliable has this form 
of delivery proved that one of the 
largest expres.s companies of Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest of the 
New York department stores have not 
a single horse in service. 

The one hundred and ten motor 
cars of another New York store last 
year did no less than seventy-five per 
cent of its delivery business, distrib- 



uting in the city and surrounding 
country more than 3,375,000 pack- 
ages. Horses are still used by the 
company, but in a lessened degree 
yearly, while their radius of action 
has constantly shortened. Formerly, 
to serve its suburban customers, the 
store sent its delivery wagon once a 
week by relays of horses to the out- 
lying towns. Now, no horse vehicle 
goes above Sixtieth street, and in- 
stead of weekly, the towns and their 
outlying districts are ser%'ed daily 
from their deliverj- sub-stations, 
while increased territory has been 
brought under the store's influence. 

In the estimation of the motor 
truck manufacturer one truck on the 
average can displace four horses. If 
it did not he would feel that he was 
making a poor product. Every horse 
is to him a direct challenge. And the 
census reminds him that there are in 
the country still some twenty-five 
millions of the animals. 

Wherefore, if a motor maker 
gets the "blues" — which conceivably 
may happen if the accustomed orders 
from Zanzibar, Siam, Terra del 
Fuego, or any other far corner of the 
earth fail to show up in the morning's 
mail ; which may happen if some year 
his engineers fail to bring out a 
single new feature for his next 
modd; which may happen if he is 
compelled to forego his annual cus- 
tom of doubling the plant's capacity 
— in any one of these contingencies, I 
repeat, all the aforesaid manufactur- 
er has to do to be blissfully happy is 
to think of those twentj'-five million 
horses against which it is his duty 
to wage unceasing war. 
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WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY— TWENTY-THIRD PAPER 

BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 



THB most 80lenui boor is th* 
hoar <tf dmXtL The mart m1- 
emn question a man eSD uk 
is. What comes after death? 

One approaches this question with 
great awe, if he venturee to approwh 
tt at an. It is flMiar, plflasantar, to 
evade the qaeetioa, toreetlntheeaqr 
faith of one'e childhood when he be- 
lieved what he was told bwause he 
was told it, and was under no obliga- 
tion to seek for himself the reason 
for what he was told. Bot we are not 
diBd w; we are adidti who have no 
right to believe anythinsr except upon 
evidence presumptive if not conclu- 
sive of truth. We have been taught 
that there is a future state, that the 
soul is immortal, and it has been be- 
lieved the world over. It is not whoUy 
a hxppf thing to ralie the qoeetica. 
It conduces to happiness to believe 
what everybody always has believed, 
Egryptians, Babylonians, Greeks and 
I Barbarians, as if it were a self- 

I evident fact that the soul lives after 

I . the body dies. Bat ia it MU-evidentT 
It did not aeem Mtf-evident to 
I philosophers of old, and the wisest 

of them searched for reasons to con- 
I vince thf'!Tiaelves that the soul sur- 

vives the body and they were not 
t ' lAolly satisfied with the proof; and 
I • Giciro took a chill aatisfaetioo to 
hinwdf In sasrfng tiiat if It ahoiild 

i prove that he was mistaken in be- 

, iievintr that he should meet his 

f friends in the other world, none of 

those who had opposed his belief 
woald enrar ha aUa to twit hhn for 
his error. 

THS SILENCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

It ti a remavlnble fact tiiat the Im- 

mortality of *hp <!o;il, with its judg- 
ments of Heaven and Hell, found no 
place in the Old Testament religion. 
It is only in the latest fringe of the 
Hebrew Scriptures that we get, as in 
Daniel, a hint ot a futnra Ufa; but 
^ so dfan was 1^ t$Mk that the mling 

■' sect, that of tho Sadducees, refused 

to believe in aiipd or spirit. The be- 
lief, I presume, camo in under the 
Persian rule; for Judai.sm looked 
Undlir on ths Zoroastrlan faith of 
C^roi^ who rartored the Captivitr to 
Jeroaalem; and the Jews were fa^ 
vored by his succe.«<.sors in the time 
of Nehemiah and Ezra. Thus we must 
except the Mosaic roliginn from the 
oniversal inculcation of belief in Im- 
mortality ; and yet as the story of the 
Witch of Endor sbowi, then nut 
ham been a popolar haterodoK bdfef 
In the ghosts of the dead. Saul 
caOad up the gboet of Samuel; and 



onder Moaate law. T am tnettned to 

believe that the reason why tha 
teachers of the .lowish religion made 
little or nothing of the future life 
is because it was in the neighbor- 
ing EK}i>tian religion the central 
doctrine of its paganism, elaborated 
In the Book of the Dead -wHA strange 
ingenuity of imagination which in- 
vented a host of gods and demons to 
help or harass the soul on its perilous 
way to the judgments of Osiris and 
hia forty-two assessors and to the 
realms of bliss. In Palestine, so long 
ruled by Egypt, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul could not es- 
cape the poison of polytheism until 
the teaching of the Avesta, under the 
ruling Persian empire^ had replacad 
the many gods of Egypt and Aiiyrta 
with the one supreme god Ormazd 
and the one almost supreme devil 
Ahriman. But in Sadduceeism the old 
rejection of a future life was re- 
tained; and even our Lord, when be 
met this unbelief, had to use a bib- 
Ueal argmneot against ft which dose 
not at all convince us; for the dec- 
laration, "I am the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob," does not so natur- 
ally mean, I am the God of the pres- 
ent living Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
as that, I am ha who waa their God 
whan alive. 

DOAIU AND anUTB 

I am not clear why it was that 
primitive men came to believe in the 
future life. Yet it has ever been so 
involved with the belief in shadowy 
ghosts that appear to men in waking 
visions, and with tba ratam of the 
dead In vMd draama for encourage- 
ment MMIWmlng, that I am inr'.iiL-d 
to believe that it was because of 
what they ha<l thus .seen and heard 
that they came to believe that the 
spirits of the dead still waflcad the 
earth. The gods also appeared in 
dreams, as various old stories tell 
us; and if there were gods, supposed 
to exist and appear in the condition 
of spirits, equally the spirits of men 
which appeared in dreams muat con- 
tinna to petaist after deattb Bat andi 
a reaatm haa no weight with us who 
understand better the origin of 
dream.s; and it turomes a necessity 
for us, for our own intellectual satis- 
faction, to investigate the value of 
the reasons why we believe^ if we do 
believe, that oar aooK If wa hanra 
souls, do not dissolve with ttia db- 
iolntion of the body. 

Hocause I am in philosophy a du- 
alist and not a monist, a spiritualist 



and not a materialist, it is not ditli- 
odt for ma to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul. The operations of 
knowing and reasoning and fading 
and willing are of an order so dif- 
ferent from those of weight and 
texture that it seems natural to be- 
lieve^ as the world has always be- 
llavad, that there Is something that 
knows and feels quite other than tha 
brain. The qualities, ftmetlona or 
activities of the body, such as 
growth and digestion, are visibly 
physical, material; while those which 
we are in the habit of referring to 
xtiiaSt aneh as love, judgment, pur- 
pose^ are ahaolntaly different, of an- 
other ofdH; and cannot be described 
or inveaUgnted in the terms of phys- 
ics. It is hard work for me to imag- 
ine that ;i conijilex of brain fibers 
can think, can compose an epic, can 
devise a cathadnd, «an goMa a na- 
tion thru paaoa and war, eonld epa> 
ata « dvlllsatiOB or develop tta 
Christian reUgloo. 

THE PERSISTENCE OV MIND 

If, now, we are right in believing 
that we have minds that inhabit and 
rule the body, but are not the body, 
then it is a reasonable presumption 
that the mind, which is not tha body, 
is not BO attadied and ftact to the 
body that it must sink into annihila- 
tion when the body loses life and is 
dissolved. The great probability is 
that it survives the death of the 
body. It is no complex of parts, as is 
the body, which can disintegrate 
and disappear. And tf It can and doea 
survive, we can see no reason why it 
may not continue to survive indefi- 
nitely and forever We know of noth- 
ing that is annihilated. Matter may 
change its form or tta flWnWnatifflM 
of atomic bot it nam Mnaaa to on- 
ist The analogy favors the tmending 
persistence of mind. If we have a 
soul at an, not material but spirit- 
ual, not brain but mind, it is easy 
to believe, and hard not to believe, 
that it poaaeaaea tha boon of Inunoir- 
tality. 

AlOio I thaa eonehida from tta 

non-material energies of the human 
will, feeling and reason that the hu- 
man soul is spiritual and survives 
the body, I have no right tn avoid 
the question, Do not the lou< r ,ini- 
mals show reason, feeling and will, 
and do all theae, from tha protoaoon 
to the elephant and the collie dog, 
poBieas an immortal soul as well as 
we? Well, I do not know why they 
should not, each after its measure. 
We live surrounded by innumerable 
millions of them in this little work! 

US 
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of ours, moat of them with but an infin- 
it<;simal intelliR-ence, and others with a 
considerable degree of intclliKence and 
affection, and even nense of duty; and 
this modicum of theirs does not crowd 
our more spaciou» minds that ranj^e on 
a hiffher level, and the infinite universe 
is big enouK'h for them all, corporeal or 
incorporeal. I miffht say, as many have 
said, that man's reason is different from 
animals' reason, and that man's reason 
is worth survival and immortality, 
while their reason is not. But 1 fail to 
see any difference in nature, only in de- 
(rree; and so I have no prejudice afcainst 
allowing that whatever has reason or 
instinct or will has a mind, and that 
mind may continue after death. To be 
sure, this objection is raised as if it 
were preposterous to imaprine that the 
polyp of a spongfe or a coral has an im- 
mortal soul, but to me it is not prepos- 
terou.s. The polyp is not so inferior to 
us as we are to the infinite God. 

Yet we know so little about what soul 
or spirit is that no one has the ritjht to 
dogmatize on the subject I can imagine 
that a feebly and scantily segregated 
soul might be resolved back into ita oHr. 
inal ether or primitive infinite spirit, 
while stronger and better compacted 
spirits might resist return to the vast 
profound of their original source. Even 
so some have surmised that the human 
.soul which has too long sinned against 
the laws of its being will finally exhaust 
its strength and waste away. Such may 
not be the case, and the "eternal hope" 
of the final return of all to goodne^ is 
something' better. Nature doc« not fa- 
vor, and the normal mind dreads, anni- 
hilation: 

Vi>r who would low. 
The full of pain, thlx intelli>rtual brtnK. 
Thcw thoushts that nnnilrr thru eternity. 
Tu prriiih riitlicr. swallowed up and lost 
In Ilii* wirlr womb of uni-reated niRbt, 
Devoid uf wniw and uiutinii? 

SPIRITS AKIN TO COD 
Another satisfactory reason why I 
believe in immortality is because I be- 
lieve in God. I believe God is a spirit, 
and therefore I believe in spirit, and 
that there may be other spirits than the 
Infinite Spirit. If there is an infinite 
spirit it is almost incredible to me that 
there should not also be finite spirits. 
All the attributes of God, who soni«^- 
how brought into existence all the 
forms of matter, would seem to assure 
us that he would somehow secure the 
creation of spiritual existences, of a 
vastly higher order than matter, and 
thus much more like himself. Such spir- 
itual existences there seem to be and 
to have been, many thousands of mil- 
lions of them, in the souls of men ruling 
their bodies, doing spiritual work; and 
I find it plausible, almo.st necessary, to 
believe that they have come from God, 
and are little copies of the Universal 
Macrocosm. How many more there are 
in other worlds, or escaped from other 
worlds, we can only guess. But if God 
has created such it seems likely that 
they will survive the death of the body, 
even as the ultimate elements of mat- 
ter, escaping whatever temporary com- 
binations, persist unchanged and inde- 
structible. Why should we not thus 
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think of souls as unitary. Plato 
thought of them, indisgoluble, but resid- 
inK for a while in bodies, and so capable 
of being combined into families, tribes 
and nations, even as electrons are com- 
bined into atoms, molecules and larjrer 
masses? The combination breaks up; 
families and nations constantly dis- 
solve and re-form ; the soul of Abraham 
Lincoln is drawn away from the souU 
of the nation he has (juided ; and in turn 
every other soul is moved by a new 
force to leave its old attractions of kin- 
dred and friendship, but yet merely 
transfers its old attractions elsewhere 
after the manner of the coarser attrac- 
tions of physics. But the ultimate units 
remain indestructible, only gone over to 
new relations. 

I think that for me the principal as- 
surance I have of immortality rests in 
my belief in God. It is much that I be- 
lieve that there is such a thinjr as the 
spirit separate from the body, and 
therefore separable, so that the spirit 
does not necessarily dissolve with physi- 
cal dissolution. It is much, to my heart, 
that there is testimony that once in 
Judea a man was crucified and died and 
afterward miraculously appeared and 
walked amon^ men, as reported by men 
who died for their witness. But the 
value of these and other proofs is not 
absolutely conclusive. I and others can 
still question and doubt To be sure, the 
arifument drawn from the existence of 
God as an infinite spirit is not final, 
like mathematics, past possible question, 
but it seems to me so near demonstra- 
tion that I rest in the belief. If there 
is one living Great Spirit not shackled 
by physical encumbrances, it is incred- 
ible that there should not be others uf 
a lesser grade, such as ours in the body 
and beyond the body. Because the divine 
Spirit does not need a physical body 
lesser spirits do not need it. It is logical 
that those who deny the immateriality 
of the soul, who believe that the mind 
perishes with the body which created it. 
should usually rest their materialism 
on Atheism, or call themselves by the 
milder name of Agnostics. 

THE RESmnECTION OF JESCS 

I have already indicated that to my 
mind the miracles of the Bible are not 
sufficiently authenticated to be of con- 
clusive value as proof of the existence 
of God. I have also .said that the one 
miracle which has more support than 
all others combined is that of the resur- 
rection from the dead of Jesus Christ. 
It is necessary to consider the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ as evidence of the 
existence of the soul after death. 

The proof of Christ's resurrection 
rests on the concurrence of belief, in 
the very first generation of the Church, 
that he did rise from the dead, and of 
the belief that there were many wit- 
nesses then living who had seen him 
after his resurrection. Their faith is 
unquestionable, and they died for thci: 
belief. 

We may take and somewhat analyze 
the statements of Paul in I Cor. 15. It 
is a magnificent chapter, one to stir tlie 
blood of the reader, written by a mighty 
religious reformer, and yet a man of 
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his day, and of his day's trend of think- 
ing:. In that chapter he treats of 
Christ's resurrection, and yet he sur- 
prizes U8 by sayinK that there were 
those in the Christian body at Corinth 
who did not believe in the funeral reit- 
urrection of the dead, that is, who were 
Christian Sadducees, as Paul was a 
Christian Pharisee. Yet they seem to 
have believed in Christ's resurrection, 
and Paul argues from it as an admitted 
fact that the resurrection of his fol- 
lowers was to be expected, a most nat- 
ural conclusion; altho one is surprized 
that any one could doubt the resurrec- 
tion of the dead if they had ever heard 
of our Lord's teachinK in Matthew 25 
of the Judgment of the Last Day. Paul 
says most pertinently, "How say some 
of you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead? But if there is no resurrec- 
tion from the dead, then Christ hath 
not been raised." 

THE WITNESSES 

Paul declares that the resurrection 
of Christ was the sum of his teachinj;: 
"That Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, that he was 
buried, and that he hath been raised on 
the third day accordintr to the Scrip- 
tures; and that he appeared to C«phas, 
then to the twelve, then he appeared to 
about five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the (rreater number remain until 
now, but some are fallen asleep; then 
he appeared to James; then to all the 
Apostles; then last of all, as to the child 
untimely born, he appeared to me also." 
Here is the list of witnesses, presented 
to the believers in Corinth, of those in 
Palestine who had seen the Lord after 
he had risen from the dead. It is not 
important to seek to compare this list 
of witnesses with those given in the 
Gospels, a matter for the labors of the 
harmonists. It is enoutrh to gather the 
fact, of which there can be no doubt, 
that in Palestine it was believed by the 
whole Church that hundreds had seen 
Jesus after he had risen from the 
grave. There is real weight to us in this 
indisputable fact, altho that which so 
much imprest Paul, that he had himself 
seen the Lord, would not be evidence to 
us, for it was a vision; and a vision 
may be, and often has been, subjective, 
Paul had at least one other vision when 
he saw unutterable things; but frankly 
we must admit that his visions mav 
have been the product of an intensely 
excited imagination. 

It is difficult so to explain the general 
belief among the earliest Christians 
that their leaders and hundreds of oth- 
ers had seen Jesus alive after his death. 
To suppose them mistaken is to sup- 
pose that the Apostles, the chief wit- 
nesses, lied, and died for their lie, and 
that the other witnesses were a mrth 
which the Apostles invented, nothing 
less than another lie, which was accept- 
ed by their credulous followers and by 
Paul. Paul was honest, for he really 
believed he had seen the I^rd; but I 
cannot see how Peter and James and 
the other Disciples who had followed 
Jesus for years, not to speak of th« 
mother of Jesus who lived with John, 
and the other women who followed our 
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Lord, could have been mistaken in their 
belief that they had seen him again in 
the flesh. It may not have been in the 
flesh, altho the story of Thomas's unbe- 
lief, and that of Christ's eating of fish, 
declare it was; bat whether in the flesh 
or in a spiritual apparition, as not a 
few now hold, makes no difference as to 
the evidence of the continued existence 
of the soul after death. We need not 
concern ourselves with the nature of 
our Lord's resurrection body, which we 
are told passed thru closed doors, for 
it is only hia soul that this question has 
to do with. 

18 THE EVIDENCE CONCLUSIVE? 

Yet I admit that the actual reappear- 
ance of Jesus in a visible form is so 
extraordinary, so unique, that one mu«t 
be pardoned for doubting: whether it be 
not a myth. No other case is Icnown, 
even in the Bible, that would be cred- 
ible to this present (feneration. The 
story of Lazarus is told only in the 
Fourth Gospel, which is not history, but 
doctrine. The story is told as a parable 
is told, for the teaching attached to it. 
At this day if a teacher of new doc- 
trines were arrested, tried, condemned 
and beheaded, and a hundred of his fol- 
lowers, and as many opposers, saw the 
execution, and then if they and othera 
said they saw th^ head restored to the 
body and airain take full life, perhaps 
we who did not see it would believe their 
testimony, but scarcely any less dcfrree 
of evidence would suffice us. The evi- 
dence favors the actual reappearance of 
Christ after his crucifixion, but we wish 
that such cases might appear in our 
own day, under more critical observa- 
tion; and if there are those who still 
doubt, as we are told that "some doubt- 
ed," or as the Jews disbelieved who de- 
clared that the disciples had stolen the 
body, we need not blame them, and we 
are under no obligBtion to deny them 
the Christian name. For what makes 
one a Christian is not what he intel- 
lectually believes, but how far ho takes 
Jesus as Master and lives as his disci- 
ple. Because the resurrection of our 
Lord from the dead is unique, because 
we cannot cross-examine the evidence 
for it, because we cannot hear the other 
side, I do not find it easy to put on the 
evidence presented the full weight Paul 
put upon it, and died for its truth. It 
has weight, great weight; but I admit 
that I find myself searching for other 
reasons, and resting even more weight 
upon them. 

THE UNCONVINCING SPIRITISTS 

The only positive and conclusive evi- 
dence by which we might hope to prove 
the persistence of the soul after death 
must come thru actual communication 
with spirits of the departed. It is much 
to be desired that investigations in this 
direction be carried on uatil a general 
conclusion can be reached. Such a fa- 
vorable conclusion I do not regard as 
hopeless. Such physicists as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and other scholars who carry 
on the work of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, believe the evidence al- 
ready obtained is sufficient to prove 
that disembodied spirits do communi- 
cate with the living. I am among the 
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majority who are not yet convinced. 
There are too many chancer for error, 
or imBgination, or even fraud; or, it 
may be, for transference of thought 
from the inquirer to the medium wiUi- 
out any fraud on the medium's part. 
Should it ever seem clear that such 
communication takes place between the 
living and 

The immortal mind that hnth fomook 
Her muDiiiuu iu thin llesbly uwtk, 

it would seem almost certain that such 
persist4;nce involves immortality. The 
soul that can survive for years or cen- 
turies can almost certainly live forever, 
altho the possibility is not excluded that 
it may disintegrate and fade away. 

TELEPATHY AND THE ETHER 

We can hardly say that telepathy, 
if it be admitted as a real phenomenon, 
is a proof of the existence of the soul 
separate from the physical brain, and 
CM> of its persistence after death. Tel- 
epathy concerns the pa-isage of thought 
between two distant but living persona; 
and the two brains may be conceived 
of as themselves able to transmit and 
receive the current of thought. Yet this 
raises the question of the nature of the 
soul, and so of immortality. 

The evidence for telepathy is, I sup- 
pose, considerably stronger than that 
for communication with the dead. Al- 
most every family has some mysterious 
story of its own. In my own family my 
father when a boy thought himself one 
night in great danger of being mur- 
dered, and at that same hour his mother 
received the impression, tho many miles 
disUnt, that he was in great danger, 
and she rose from her bed and prayed 
for him. If there is truth in telepathy 
a thought can pass hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles from one mind, or brain, 
to another mind or brain. It must be 
carried by some medium, and we know 
of no medium but the ether. Now the 
sensations we know of in the body are 
not carried by ether, but by the nerv«58. 
It would seem likely that the thought- 
waves, carried plausibly and even prob- 
ably by the ether, must find their 
source of origin and their receiver in 
something analogous to ether and thus 
able to act upon it; or the transmitting 
and receiving minds must actually be 
products of ether, just as is the case 
in wireless telegraphy, or light, or grav- 
itation. For it is the movements of the 
ultimate electrons, which are merely 
modifications of ether, on which their 
power rests. May we not then think of 
the mind as the transmitting and re- 
ceiving organ, and the ether as the con- 
ductor of thought; and the mind itself 
as a spiritual segregate of ether, just 
as electrons arc the physical segregate; 
80 that what Paul calls the spiritual 
body may be constituted of ether, and 
be the mind itself, or, if not, the ultra- 
substantial organ thru which the mind 
works, even as we may think of the 
whole infinite ether as the co-ctemal 
and co-infinite mystery in and thru 
which the infinite God lives and works? 
Ond's mind and will pervades ether and 
has its being in it; and I know of no 
supposition more probable than that the 
human mind in its essence and sub- 
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stance ia somehow ethereal- Sir Oliver 
Lodge hints as much when he aays in 
The Ether of Space, p. 123: 

Wp know thnt matter has a pnychiral 
ticniliruui-e, sinrp it can conntitute brain, 
which linkM toKcther the plLVnicill uixl th<- 
piiyc-himi wurldx. If any one thiikkN that tb<> 
eth*r. with all it» masuiveneiw and encrity 
b«M probably no piiycbiciil HiKnificancc, I 
ftnd myxelf unable tu aicrre with him. 

And he quotes Clerk-Maxwell, a chief 
master of physics, as saying, p. 117: 

Whdhpr thin vast horooitPnwUH cxDnnne 
of i.wtropic matter fthe i-thcr] in fittwi not 
only to b« n miNliuni of phyHiciil intcni)'- 
lion iM^twrcn didtant bodipK. and to fulfil 
other phynlrnl functions of which, perhaps, 
wp have as yet no <'tinopi<tion, but also . . . 
to ranatitutp the material orcaniitm of !»*- 
inifn pxercixinit funrtiona of life and mind 
ax hiuh or hlKber thmi oiirx are at prewnt 
— is a nuPKtion far trnnscendinK tbp limits 
of pbysicnl speculation. 

Such a question physics cannot, it is 
true, answer, but philosophy and psy- 
chology can raise it and perhaps at 
some time anawer it. For we have but 
just begun to gain a glitnpse of the 
mystery of this insensible, impalpable 
substance, to our senses thin as noth- 
ing, yet so dense and so strong that it 
holds the moon from flying away from 
the earth by a force equal to that of a 
column of steel 400 miles in diameter 
holding our satellite to our earth. We 
do not know, but wo may say that if 
out of the infinite and apparently eter- 
nal ether all material bodies have been 
segregated, it is possible that from the 
same source, as from the very body of 
God, human souls have also been segre- 
gated, and it is easy to conclude that 
as, when the body dissolves, each ulti- 
mate atom yet remains unchanged, so 
the soul unity may also persist indepen- 
dent of the body. 

Of course, I have not been able to 
prove conclusively the immortality of 
the soul. Nobody can. Most of us take 
it on faith, without consideration of 
evidence, or simply because we wish to 
believe. But the wish to believe is no 
proof, nor the general faith, nor the 
happy effect of belief. It is well, even 
obligatory on a thinking man, to ques- 
tion the grounds of his belief, so that 
he may believe, or disbelieve, or doubt 
intelligently. I find a weighty prepon- 
derance of evidence that the soul sur- 
vives death. 

THE FUTURE STATE 

What is the nature of the future 
state? Every religion naturally teaches 
that it depends on life here. The good 
are rewarded and the evil punished. So 
the New Testament — not the Old — 
teaches. It teaches by entrancing pic- 
tures of the glories of heaven, and by 
harrowing descriptions of the pangs of 
hell. Yet these are all material figures 
of what is purely spiritual. They need 
interpreting. Jonathan Edwards, I have 
been credibly informed, told the Indians 
to whom he preached that in hell thev 
would have molten lead poured down 
their throata. He did not really believe 
it, but it conveyed the true idea he 
wished to present, just as when he pic- 
tured to his own congregation in North- 
ampton the soul of the wicked held like 
a spider over a flaming furnace. All we 
can flay as to the meaning or authority 
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ttM Ol liUIk. Ilut Cfcrtntit )ir r^j[irttot| ■ rrat Urn). Vw 
frt lUfir^ iMtk—rirrly luuti>l III itriaL Th« tmK stMUl 

poultnr a» fouad la aaukJ lik oa s oue- uoa poulerr Iua. 

You Cvi Do tbe Same. Book TelU How 

OUa 8PS0IAZ. OFFKR-The One M»a 
FuuUrr t'.iiit. In r-arWf |:Jr« 1 tH>Ok loi III >, kli<t 
tS« An«r»^n P-Mii'nr A^KocAic. om« >f'ar lor 
ODty 50ri.. l-c-it Biiit A>l*ixdie, ttotm fmtn, Urn 
oalr f l<CO. It Qr Jef ii weox at obce. 
Oar fapcrlslM*diomc]|' nttuenirH. fwacHol tnut ' * «i>'<« 
snd u^i»-daieoii (-.ajliry ni*ncr«. )-v«t<lrttirri isvj. Mta id 
p««r«Tnoat/>1v. lit. a T(^^' 'i* UxJiOck •MmtOc 



Is preicribed^v physlcKs is a djdr for diabetics 
and esses of Kiai|ey ^mS DIk^t twobtes, Rheuma- 
tlim. ObesUy. elc^VJne U. Food Laws re* 

quire thst Oluten^^^ur mu^Kontain st leait 36^ 
of ututen or pro^n^^u^piuiwa Flour contains 
about 40i <a re^Tnl analWs showe^^^ti and mutit 
not 1m.* conrugFd with "V^iandsrd Aulen Flours" 
which oonUBn3&<onlMrToB^iiare inaff^n sell in tr 
Fsrwrll^r Rhine* cro»ii%|K brand\iLUIut«n 

Flaur^jnd olhrr jim-at spedslli^ For boO^Jel or 
adtlrr, 

FAR WEIL k RHINES. Watrrfow., N. T., U. S. A. 



SpirituaUy Minded Books For 
Easter Reading 

JESUS AND POUTICS 

Hv HAROLD B. SHKPIIEARD. Intro- 
duction by Vida D. Scudder. Net $t.oo 

PRACTICAL MYSnaSM 

Hv K\ KI.YS I NIJERHILL, the best mai- 
cm inlcn>rrter of man's power to realise 
^>irilual richc*. Net tl-Oo 

THE ARCHBISHOP'S TEST 



Hy E. M. (IkF.F.N. An iin|.ifiiij piclurr 
lit a cliiit.li tire tforii tiic red lipt u( 
"organixallun-" Net Sl.oo 

THE HOLY SPUUT AND TBE PKAYEK 
BOOK 

By the REV. JAMES HAUtillTON. 

Net $i.J3 

Eatttr GifU, Prayttr B«akt, tU, 

E. P. DUTTON a CO. 
PttblUhcrs <M1 SIh Ave. N. Y. 



of such biblical flares is that which 
nature also teaches, that sin la corrupt- 
ing and an injury and a fearful loss to 
the corrupted soul. And so goodness is 
health and strength to the soul, and 
happiness also. As to the conditions and 
the degree of either happiness or mis- 
ery we cannot judge from the pictorial 
language of Scripture, nor from reai^on 
apart from any accepted revelation. It 
is enough to believe without doubt that 
it will be well with the righteous in this 
world and the next, and that it will nut 
be well with the wicked. The material 
figures we may discard, the lake of fire 
with the stone of Sisyphus, the gates of 
pearl with the houris of Mohammed. 

Nor need we raise any questions as 
of importance, as to the opportunity 
for repentance and restoration in the 
future life. It is enough to know that 
the soul's will is free to change for good 
or bad in this world or the next, and 
that God is and alw^ays will be good 
and merciful. If a soul chooses to turn 
from evil to good, no matter when, the 
good Father cannot help accepting him; 
it depends on the will of the soul. So 
we cannot be certain, even from Scrip- 
ture, but we are allowed to indulge the 
comfortable hope that somehow evil will 
at last come to an end; nothing more. 

IMMOKTALITY AND GOODNESS 
If the soul does survive death, what 
then? That is the practical question. If 
the soul does survive death then we 
should live under the power of the ctor- 
nal life. This life is but a vapor which 
soon blows away. Our duty is to live, 
in the language of the first of Jonathan 
Edwards's seventy "Resolutions," as we 
would wish we had lived "never so 
many myriad of ages hence." It is 
profitable to believe in a future life; it 
helps us to live a good life during our 
little day. That is no reason for deceiv- 
ing ourselves or others as to immortal- 
ity, but if for satisfying reasons we be- 
lieve in immortality, that belief should 
in all prudence affect our character. 
But the belief in immortality is not in 
itself essential to goodness; it is only 
helpful to goodness. And goodness is 
the only essential thing, not any belief 
whether in immortality or in God him- 
self. So Paul went too far, spoke too 
hastily, when he fell short of the best 
Stoic philosophy and said, "If the dead 
are not raised, let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die." Whether the dead 
are raised or not the duty remains the 
same. We are not brutes living only to 
eat and drink and escape pain. We have ' 
the sense of right and wrong; the con- I 
Sequences need not control us. To love 
others and to sacrifice or even die for 
them is right, is beautiful; and the ob- 
ligations of character do not rest on the 
will or even on the existence of God, 
bat on es.sential rightness. To be sure, 
many of us, apart from belief in God 
and the future state, will take the Epi- 
curean view which Paul so hastily ex- 
prest; for morals apart from religion 
are very weak. Even backed by religion 
morals are fearfully weak. They cannot 
prevent war. So all religions, except the 
Hebrew, have made much of the future 
life, and have invented multitudes of 
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heavens and hells to »ttract to virtue 
and to deter from vice; and when, to 
U8 who have reason to believe that the 
death of the body is but an incident in 
the life of the soul, our Lord praMnta 
the lublime panorama of the final Jodfr- 
nWBt, his "Come, ye blessed" draws us 
wItt the cords of love; and his "Depart, 
ya coned" adds mnltiple intamitjr of 
ferea to oar noohre to eaeapa tha frait 
•ad pvnlty of Bin. 



BOHBATS mraS KOAD MIltROlt 

Road mirrors arc not run- in Fnp- 
land, where they are spt al daii^'crous 
turns or crossinjrs to warn drivers of 
vehicles or pedestrians just around the 
comer. Their success was immediate 
and some American cities are showing 
an interest in the device. Bomlwjr, 
however, has led the world with the 
larfrest road mirror on record as well 
as the first ia India. It is set at the 
comer of Qumimi Road and Hof^ 
Boad, a daafurooa poiat, and measure} 
tm bgr tan imt, wbidi is aeven times 
ae kuv* M tba avoiaia Bagliah road 



THX INCOME OF COLLBOB 

QBADUATES 

R- fWm M. A. MILLIt. OOBUir 
COLUBOB 

riM jraais afo I ^bUahad tiw te- 
eooaa of tiM am «f «M ~ 
daaa of "W aa MparlaA at Chair 
nial reunion. Tha knr figOf* waa made 
anbjeet of odltortal eoanBant to prove 
that eollaco oducation was an onprofit- 
aUo inveatment of both time and money. 
The record of the man Baeared at the 
qnindecennial last June ahowa a 8trik> 
hag taetaase. 

At the decennial reunion reports 
were sct-urt'd <>{ tin.- iiut incomes of 
sixty-seven out of the one hundred men 
living:; this year from fifty-six out of 
ninety-five. Since the latter Kroup were 
almost all included in the former the 
statistics are directly comparable tho 
incomplete. In both case."* some of the 
men who did not return had incomes 
con.Hiderably under the avcra^, tho 
there is reaRon for assurance that this 
was n<it oon.<ipicuou.sly the ra.ie. ' 

For 1909 the avorapo incume wa,s 
$2097 and for 191-1, Sa729. Five years 
tkgn there were nineteen men f^ettini; 
$1600 or less with four not over $1000. 
Last year there was one under a thou- 
sand and one under $1500, with a total 
of only ten under $2000 aijainst thirty- 
lix under that fijrure ten years apo. At 
tha aariier date only seventeen per cent 
nata above $3000, while last year just 
Oifar half were in this class. The tenth 
yoar ont three men earned IROOO or 
more, with the hifrhest at $7000; five 
years later twenty-three per cent were 
in thia class with the higfaeat at $12,- 
000 and two at $10,000. Several men 
atMbad^^^^t^r^ttu^thay would sot 

yoar. 

Thoia flgona Indkate Hut tiia fliat 
dacada oat of cdUaBB is a patpaiatory 
pofiod in oantiv wpMttir Mid ttafc tite 
piaducIlM pa ri od ooomo on lapHDy 
after fhat 




aOMB EARLY SPRINO BOOKS 

BLUE BLOOD AND RED 
B|r GnoCfirayr CimuK 

An American love story of Slatea aad Ibudwtlaa Ubada. 

Back of the compellinc story novcauat aad a ad oubta d 
powera of chanctcflaatioab the reader will oe n t toa a U y fed the hwaor, 
graee aad sense of an aansaal aodior. $r^s lut. 




UHLE COMRADE 



A TALE OF THE 
GREAT WAR 



Bj Birton E. Sleveoson 



A story of mystery, love and iatenntional intrigue aet la the first weeks 
of the Rreat war. The hero is a Toaaa Americaa aomoa. The author 
knows the scenes of his story at firit Eaad. By the aotnor of TsB Ifaaa- 

THON MySTESV," etc |/JO UtI. 

OUR DiOWLEDGE OF 

Bv the Assistant Professor of Biblical Instruction. Princeton. i/.00 aet. 
".\ frank, reverent, and reliable account of the facts. I know of no other 



book which combiaei, as tbii does, cieamcai, f rankneit ani 
tion."— Frof. Gerald Biraqr SaMt, Vmhtnity of Ckieago. 



as this does, cieamcai, f rankneit and tactfid 



AMERICAN THOUGHT 



By Woodbridge Ril«y 



A study (if original tliinkrrv m;<] s|ieLiiUiti\ e inovcmcnls from llic New 
England 1-athcrs to John Dewey and William James. By the Professor 
of Phlloaqphy, Vaaaar. #f »tt. 



Of Unifl oMIini NMy 

witere definite treatment by Dr. 
Wlitudes, and a definite correla- 
of Anericaa yarcati. lUoatraicd 



A record of rcsulu in coocrct e 
tfontcasori corrected fanlta or 
tloa of these methods with the 
from photographs. $tjs tut. 

ACROSS THE BORDER 



A PLAY OF 
THE PRESENT 



B| BeiUh Marie Dix 

This achieved an instant success on the stage in New York, Boston .-ind 
Chicago. "A real achievement. One of the few jilea^ for peace lli.it touch 
both the heart and the intelligence. Its remarkable Mending of stark real- 
ism and extravagant fancy strike home in a manner that defies analysts." 
New York Tribim*, llkulnM. 9o t«mts ntt. 



AN OVTURE OF ROSSUUI UTeRAimtE 



%f Umnt Bariof 



An authoritative anrl stimulating triatmint ( f a siiliji tt f r,.]iiilly growing 
interest, by the author of "With the Kussiaiis iii Manchuria," etc (Home 
Univerai^ LIbnuy). 5a €«nU mtt. 



m MATT AMD SEA POWER 



■rlimi 



A gencml Barv» of a faaduating aad tiawtr Matety hy die aattor of "A 

Short History of the Rerjnl Navy," The Sea Ttader,* etc. (Home Univcr» 

sity Library. y> cents net. 

SOME SELECTED HONE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY VOLUMES 



Ifnv l>, 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By Hilaire Belloc 

ROME By W. Warde Fowler 

PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
By Bertrand Ruuell 

NAPOLEON ByH. A. LFUher 

THE RENAISSANCE 

Bf EdltkSkM 

A HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF 

94 vohmt* mow 



HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 



VICTORIAN LITERATURE 

By G. K. Cheiterton 

GERMANY OF TODAY 

By Charle* Tower 

EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE 

By Gilbert Murray 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

By A. C. Plgoa 

THOUGHT Br J. B. Buy 

Send for o Kit. 
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Mr. Ernest Pook's New Novel Published Febroary 3 

second EdUioM NomRtaiy 



THE HARBOR 

By ERNEST POOLE 



Mr. Poole has icritti n a novel of rmidi kdhle power and vision 
in which art: di picted the great changes takimi place in American 
life, buaineta and ideals in the preaent generation. Under the tre- 
MMdttM li^fbwMee of the great Nmo York karhor, wt&i ito doeka, 
warohnuot, Ua huge linera and Uo workers, a yow»g writer passes, 
in the devtiopmont of his life ami work, from a IMad worship of 
enterprise and ogleieiieff to « dooptr koowMge and undertUmdmc 
of humanity. 



NEW YORK TIMES 



This first book of his is by all oiids the best American novel 
that ha.s appeared in many a long day. It is earnest, sincere, broad 
in scope and purpose, well balanced, combining intellect and emotion. 
. . . The characters are ably drawn, strikingly contrasted, essentially 
American. . . . Here in thi-t vision of the harbor ia foeiiMd much of 
oar modem Tvorld, its perplexities, its stnigglea and Ita IdHla. . . . 
Mr. Poole may i>c- roni.'rHt ulated upon havliig mrftten u absorUngly 
interesting and very significant novel." 



M Y. TIUaUNE' 



"This is a remarkable l)ook, ... an achievement in itaelf. It 
is one o£ the ablest novels added to American ficti<»i in many a 
year. . . . The first really notable novel ptrodneed by the new demoe- 
racy, ...» book of tb* past and tha pr aas Bt and tha fntoN^ not 
only oi N«ir York and of thta eountrjr, kiik of all liia world. . . . 



M r. WORLD 



"A fine new .American story, in the spirit of the hour. . . . A 
work which must be placed at once among the rare bfioks that count 
— which may prove quite pds.^ihly to be the diet i net ivo American 
novel of the year. ... He finds in the harbor the glory and the 
wretchedness of the world, together with a new, vast breadth of 
outlook and a new depth of thought. . . . 



BROOKLYN EAGLE 



*'Wr. Poole is thoroughly in earnest, very much in love with 
his subject and he ha< written a sincere and ... an extreneljr vivid 
story ... a great deal of the living New York is in it." 



M Y. GLOBE 



"Ur. Poole's story is interesting in many counts. . . . The 
whole is admirably written. . . . One can say of it what he quotes 
anoOiar as giving as his ideal, 'one more fellow has done hia best- 
by telling of Ufa as ha baa seen it— Ua changing life throogb his 

changing eyes."* 

— ^— — ^— N. Y. POST — — ^— 



"Many and varied as are the themes that have been woven 
together to make the whole^ each one fa clean cot and fits into its 

right place. 'The Harlwr' is well worth reading, both for what It 
gives and the manner in which that is given." 



"THE HARBOR" IS THE FIRST REALLY NOTABLE NOVEL 
PRODUCED BY THE NEW DEMfiCRAryr^ -N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

Price $1.40. On sale at all bookstores 



tr The MacmillaD Company *^:sr 



The New 
Books 



THB AWAKENING OF THE CXTIB8 

IN the aargings of public consclona- 
nass that have characterised Aineil« 
can political life during the past few 
years nothing has come In for more at- 
tention than the failure of the dtles. 
This failure it has been customary to 
attribute to tlie absorption of money- 
gettiaff rather tihan the lack of good 
dtiasiiahip. In r** Vedsm Ctly aiui /<s 
P r M u M Dr. Frederk C. Howe takea a 
different view. He beUevae that it la 
traoeaUe to AnufieaB tia^Bttaaa and 
political nnltatlona. Inflawicsd \if the 
hiixsez-fairc doctrines, tndividaal and 
property rights have been aUowad te 
grow and infringe ott tiw rights ef ttw 
community. 

.Sn Ii nr private corporations un- 
der fruiKlii>e performed municipal 
functions, m<iti<ipf>li7.ed water-frnnt."! or 
city streets, so lunir as the individual on 
his own private property wa.s allowed 
to erect any kind of building t« any 
hight or do anything he pleased there 
wa.s no place for comnuiiiity service. 
Uut the old .i"ii.-r i-; pr^--l^^^^ In m. re 
than a hundred cities Dr. Howe cites 
the awakening of a new con.sciousne.'is. 
And from what has already been done 
abroad and is now being carried out in 
America, notably in Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, he paints a brilUaat pietnra of 
the city of the future. 

The chief direct cause for the back- 
wardness of the American city Dr. 
Howe lays to its abeolnta sabjaetioa to 
the state govemsMnt For Instancy tiia 
city of davalaad vAen it etarted on ita 
campaign of manldpal ia^lrevaaM■lt a 
few years ago fonnd that 
doge, dddMBS and other 
animals it was recissary to go to tte 
state legislature. Nor could it manufac- 
ture ice for charitable distribution, 
abolish unsightly billboards and adver- 
ti.senients or provide public lectures and 
entertainments as a part of its recrea- 
tional program. A dozen municipal elec- 
tions have been fnup-ht and more than a 
hundred injunctions carried to the 

courts in its effort to leelalm its s tr ee t 

railways. 

In the volume ! 'r. Hi wp has combined 
much of the ninii iial of his earlier 
books and to ver\- trreat advantage. To 
the chapters of wonderful potentialities 
suggested in his The City: The Hope of 
Democracy, he has added practical 
studies of what has been accomplished 
abroad in the way of sanitation, city 
planning, housing, and recreation, 
drawn largely from his European CiHee 
at Work. Clearly and forcefully pt^ 
sented, the only regret is that the mes- 
sage has not been driven even more 
completely honu with Qlostiatioas tihat 
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mold tbow tiM tMlk « trtAl til* gwkl 



TKt Modern Tiiu a>ut /(< ProbUmx. 
Fridcrk C. Bom. N«w Yofk: 



^^taflMf^ •ml' 



A SOCIOLOGICAL lOET 

Not a few of the old pupilii and 
friends of Professor Giddiiips will be 
surprized to diEcover from the little 
vo!uit.u I'll gun Foeint, that this di«- 
tiuK'Uished socioloRist has a poetical 
side to his nature. But why not? The 
broadest mind must love beauty. Thus 
President Woolsey almost shamefaced- 
ly in his old age allowed a delightful 
book of his verse to slip from the press. 
Professor Giddin«rs has the metrical 
sense as well a.s the solid sense to put 
into fit meter. There Is miuie in the 
openliw "SonK" that seenu to evy for 
accompanying: melody ; 

Wild OS the wilde«t thing born in thp 
wildwood. 
In tbe white of the daWK 
She mllM and I listen; 
Hut bcr ffft 
They arc fl««t 
As tbc fnva. 

j{ I otits 
Sbfl is isnA. 

I llsteii: a note frost tlM soom^umw** 

llirrmt? 
Or no'' Ain I wnmc? 

Is it abe (bat I bear? 
Or bsst 

Of the f^t 

Of thp fawn? 
Do I know who xbe is 
81m ia 8ou(! 

Then ai« twenty poeiaa> if wlddi 
tbe longest and most imprssnv* am 
"CNatfan" and "Whan Powsr DweHs," 
Mon tliat God 
bs K > 8 to seAFch 
r, and tint more searching: 
I fsr Icnowinjf will heal 
Hm ilb of social disorder. For the au- 
thor ia a stout optimist, with more 
than a touch of that ."iort of snoiali.Hm 
which holds that the knowin»r an<i .self- 
ish master of trade and the ignorant 
and equally selfish underline with his 
satwtagv can come to terms. 

Serkinit triiniN and il.iiiiifli-fm bcertS 

l''iiTiiii; mi iti fiitiiriiiii".hi|i. 
I)liuiitli--i -I'ikv .if K' ii'li'iii-"'*. 

This even appears in this little versa 
to«lfaisua«»z 

Pon't be nfrnid. taj Httte maid. 

Iff a naint, or a deril or two; 
But don't b« afraid to be afraid 

If tbe deril Is Mgfer than you. 

If tiMi* is any paganism in thaw 
Pagmt Potmt, it is in the axptMliaB, 
not tlM apirit. Tiiqr brsathe eonrasa 
and tmth and baao^. 



T^o fart that a Certain portiaa of oar 
population i!< xo poorly devdoped on tbr 
menuil »iilr- \v.\t v'ivn Hue to a great deiil 
of coni'iTu in I.. -ut v.-ars. In bla Ferblr- 
mtnArdntm, lit Vauie* and Coiummener». 
Dr. nenry H. Goddardi Director of the R<- 
■earrh I.4ibomtory at Tfaieland. New Jn 
Mjr. bcsirlPH II rli-ar Ktatement of the prob- 
ICIDS Invnlvml. siv4'-i a collpTtion of :{-J7 
Macs that will be of (treat help to utitdpiitn 
of pedatogy and erimlnobiity us wfll ax to 
MMCialisto in feeUemindMlneiia or bererJitr. 
Tho reengaitlon of tbs "Ughgrads" Mrc 



NEW SPRING BOOKS 



Oswald Garrison Yillard 



in GERMANY EMBATTLED sutc^ (.crmany's 
case with extreme fairness before poiniing out 
w!-._v it IS that .American traditions and institii- 
tious make it impossible for most Americans to 
talce Iwr tide in the war. 

$1jOO net; postage extra. 



Christian Gauss 



of I'riiicclon University in THH GHKM.A.N" 

EMPE ROR AS SHOWN IN HIS PUBLIC 
UTTERANCES gives a vhrid and fllaniinatiag 
picture of Germany during the Reign of William 
IT hy means of his own public .speeches. 

$I.J5 net; postage extra. 



VrnAtkrlc C Hniir* "^""^ moder.s city and its i'Rob- 

M I CllCTll* Vo nVWC LEMS gives a fresh and stimulating study of 

municipal history, government, administration, 
(ociolocy, etc and hb nana carries an 
tioncd aathorily. 

|i.SO net; postage extra. 



E Aleiuler Pmll 



in THE END OF THE TRAIL writes of the 
Great West from N'ew Mexico to the Alaskan 

b.ir<kr. He ttlK !■' .v to "see America ftrsl" in 
a new way. Proiu.scly illustrated wth most re- 
photographs. 

tyn net ; poittage extra. 



Henry Cabol Lodge 



in THK Di:.\IOCK.\CV OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION gives a l(«ical defence of the Consti- 
tution against its present-day critics, and treats 

<if such ivrc'lilrms as the referendum, initiative, 
recall, etc., with great clearness and forceful 



$1.50 net; postage extra. 



James Gallatin 



in his diary A GKK.\T PK.ACK .\1.\KKK wriir^ 
of the great men and women and evcnt.s in 
France and England at the end of the Kapo- 
Iconic Era. James Galtatia was tbe son and 
secretary of Albert paflatin . lOostrated. 
iBkSO net; posiaga extra. 



pU_|„ U Qa^Li-- Rear Admiral U. S.'N.. in OUTLINES OF 
loMlieS Ilo 0UKIUU11 lNTERN.\TION.\L LAW deals will, such im- 



niedi.ite subjects as coiiir.i1i.ind, use of neutral 
Hags. tliL- rules and c(>ri<!i:ioat Of OeMnlity, 
armed merchantmen, etc, etc 

l&So net: postage extra. 



The Universal Dickens 

This Edition— the dieapest complete Ei«lish cdidon of Dtchcns ever pnUished— 
was prepared by Chapman and Hall (OidMns's original puMishers) from the text 

List rrvi^cd by the author. 

<i.o<) per volume. $22.00 per set of M vols. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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INFORMATION ! 



The Indfppudrnt invites inu'ilrim from itn re«iU"nt. uD<] will slailly answer 
all qufdlioiiii iHTlninliig to travel for |ileai<iire, hrnlth nr biixineioi; the 
btmt botrlii, larce anil Kmall : the bent routes to rearh them, and the cost ; 
triiiii by land and ftea : toiirR dame«tic and foreiini. Thin Ilepnrtment 
iK under the Bupervisinn of the BKKTIIA IH'FKNKR I1«>TEL 
Ul'IiKAU, widely and favorably known because of the perminal knowl- 
edge poHseioed by itn manaiteiiieut rCKurdlnK hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin. Broadway and 34th street. New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Franfisco, Cal., where pernonrtl imiuiry may be made. Aildreaa 
Inquiries by mail to INFORM.\ TK )\, The In-Icpendeut. New York. 



EUROPEAN TOURS FREE 



W« opmto kapccki pluof tMrtSdiW te1«ml to prrxin* ri;uhle 

«l «mui<teff ibclr own Enropmn Touriaf Vwntn by whicii u>r 

OfffUUlcr WKwn* hta «r Iwr compAvIs e«pco«ea brr. You t.*n 

flullr orsatiua » p«tv?iri>l) ou» We nuke Mran|vtn<ni* 

■nrl Innittk tout nunufw. AUo 
l^TVf T i 1/ loun to SoBtli AMvkv. Spftlft. tht 
lllKllAM Ri*^*"*. H»»yi «m) iht 

rT.niwitf»M. Her luU (wUcitlart. 

yOS S. IUb#ee« StrMt 
PittalmrBk. Pa. 



OURS 



BOUND THE WORLD TOVSS 



RO 



to SOVPT. INDIA, CHINA, 
PNIUPPINCa, JAPAN, 
AUBTRALIA, NIW ZCA- 
LAHO. KBvn* Worid Trip« 
mnt WrUlar Tours In INDIA. 
PSNINaULAN a OaiKN- 
TAL a. N. CO. 

Pyll IfiferffivallM hast 



CUNASO LINE, M Stale SU. N. Y. 



Let Us Plin a Trip lor You lo the 

California Expositions 



I matter f 
fof mattoo regard 



<icKrifKioa ' 



MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For VafaM, S«r*ic«. Hora* Conferl* 




NEW 

HOTEL TULLER 

Detroit, Michigan 

Cfntfr flf bujinrsj on Grand CircuM Park. 
Take H'eadtscid <ar, gtt off at Adamj Avtnut 

ABSOLITTELY FIREPROOF 

>. rrlilti tatt, II.M IllCli. t2.M U» OmII* 

too J.0O •• ■• 

•• t ut '• 4.00 •• •• 
••J.OOtoS.00 •• 4.U ■• " 
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Tmtal too OmttiJ* Room* 
All AUotalclr Qat.« 



Tw« Floaet— Actatt' 
jamplt Rmoii 



New U>l«a* Cain a>4 
C*b»rrt Escillffati 




Visit the 

California 
Expositions 

8«« tht many fofeiKti eihiliita ai well aa 
Ihoac of our own ct»unt ry aJIworkaof 
art and Uluitratmii <hr iK-tlvitlr>o(ti>e 
w« Id. It will be an cducalionat trip. 

Travel via Ike 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

In through daily tr<iin» from Chicago, 
St. LouLft and Kan«»* City, conn^ctint 
Krith ilcanuhip linrt »t S«ittlr, Ta- 
cotna.PortliUMl. Great Northern Pacific 
S. S. Co. at Ailorla or "Sluuta Rail 
Bwite" lo Ean Franciaro. Choarc o{ 
route! via Pacific Coatt Citica or alcng 
the Columbia River from Spokiot. 

Stsa al flarJIaer Gateway far 

Tear of Tellowstone Park 

View tlx; at fanBC phenomena aikd un- 
uiualled tieauty of^the world'a (rcatcal 
Wonderland. 
Low Exearsioa Faraa DaQy 
tlaixk 1 t« Nov. 30 
Send for illuatratrd travel htrrature, 
including Expoaition folder. 

A. M. CLEI^ND. Gaa. Paaa. Aiaal 
SI. Psal, Mlaa. 

"SEE AIIEIUCA" 





tive, and of tbe relativity nf feebleminded- 
nena would do a ftreat deal toward elear 
thinkinc on tbe wbole problem : and this 
book will help toward that end. 

The MaemlDaii Co. U. 
THE CUUSE OF ISLE HAVDS 

Tlie story of three sisters in the upper 
middle elasa of Kueland written by W. L. 
(Jeorte, is called Tht Srconil Bloominff, and 
IK a Mtudy of niarriaee as depresKiiiK nnd 
iticoDrlusive as mo«t analyse* of morbid 
conditions. Not one of tbe sistera is really 
happy, tho tbe one who spends her life for 
her lartce family of children Is the least un- 
happy : the political sister and tbe one 
who takes a lover ns a means of distrac- 
tion from the intolerable dulness of her 
ordered life do not find the haiipinesa Ibey 

Little. Brown A Co. tl.U. 
TOITTH'B ABPnATIOVII 

I.if<> airii« lK>th pr<«K[>ectlve and r»trr»iipec- 
tive uf widely divergent tyjies Und expres- 
sion in the talks of three comrades vnca- 
tioninie in The Orchard Pavilion — first aa 
Oxford underjcraduates, wise in their own 
conceits, drawn locrtber by some subtle at- 
traction of the ilissimilar — then as author, 
lawyer aud clercyman, come acain to that 
quaint ruin of nn ancient farmstead. Ar- 
thur Christopher Ben.wn has blended tba 
grarv of a delightful essayist with tbe sim- 
plicity of a true story teller in a little vol- 
ume quite worthy to take its place by T** 
I'ploit LeUert and From a CoUtgr Win- 
dow. 

G. P. Putmun'i Bona. ft. 

THE HTTOU OT DTTEIXZOTTTAL LIFE 

A knack of curious detail vivifies spota 
of Gilbert Cannon's work, tho bis new 
book, Ynung Enrnctt, be mars in creating 
an artificial atmosphere by obviously per- 
forming tricks with tbe mind of his chief 
automiiton, juggling with his emotions, ex- 
perimenting with his environment. On the 
wiiole the book's parallel, Ole J/ole, Is a 
more effective development of bis novel 
conception of a new set of values for the 
man who. having tasted the intellectual life 
and found it vapid, sees "the wlldness of 
life beneath the trumpery |xdiclug we call 
civil ixation." 

Appletona. |1.S£. 

AV nrspiRiHo MOTExnrr 

An unusually valuable book for all thoec 
interested in the eugenic ideals of tbe 
young is The AVte Chivalry by Henry R 
Jackson, giving an outline of the move- 
ment among boys and young men for a 
|S>silive purity of life and a concerted ef- 
fort to rid Borfety of its most appalling 
evil. The book should be In the hands of 
every pastor, teacher and parent. 

George H. Doraa Co. 54 emu. 

r AISTIAJn) TALES rSOM THE lAK 

Nine tales retold by Uichard Wll»on. 
drawn <'hielly from the two great epics, the 
Itninnyann and the Mahabharuta. comprise 
Thr Indian Story Book. Tbe simplicity of 
its style and its elimination of much of the 
confusing niatcrial of the original, will rec- 
ommend tbe lsK>k to older folk as well M 
children. The latter will find in It the 
same tales of prince and princess, dragop 
anri demon, magic love and righteous tri- 
umph to whirh their own fairy stories have 
ai'custometl them — but with an Orienf.il 
gorgeous coloring and an undertrurrent of 
sadness that will be new. 

Macmilbu>. I!.S«. 

REVIVU IO THE EPIO 

As a t>f'*'tical topic the career of Hrr- 
nandtj dr Solo larks nothing of picturesque- 
iiCMi. Judge Walter Malone has trie<l the 
exjieriment of telling tbe story in blank 
verse, after the fashion of the epic, a g<K>d 
and dignified style and none the worse for 
being at the moment uncommon. 

Putnam. tS, 

A OnrDEXELLA OF THE BORTTSBIirO BKUBR 

Amiirilly of Clollin Linr Miry was a 
delight ill her unenlightened state of "'et'' 
and "kin" of four tight red braids — until 
Belle Maoiates »aw fit to educate her— tho 
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CALIFORNIA 1915. l^'"!:::^:., 

CuuU G<*ud Cj^yub mwi CalttoraU HAt*Aittuiii. 
TmIu rilim In Ut9, Jua«» ud Aji^uiL 
tan tl9S.I» w. Ofiinlim nHiil 
OXLXA XOUBS 



The Caifm EipiMHiHs 

A litfr «<<k hit 4aaihMt tiriiiac tk« 8w Wei* ui4 
Su Praadtcs lifMlUM*, wM mlan (Ite irlt«, 
dadliit YcUoMMM Pttk Ik* Oiu* CaniM, It 
willlgc lockl»«*M • tavgltto. •*!•• vnkt' »l» 
M bcitm ibM taM SKk, fnO. BaokUi* <Im« 
Muck liL Ht Hiilcalan ui MtctoU *Mtm 
lllK4»«.l*MCto 



lETS UVE 

BIG PINE WOODS 



m BIALTH m COMFORT in PLEASORE 

PINE TREE INN. LAKEHURST. .N. ». 



Mass Heallh Resort and ArfeiriealnD 

DITRBriNBSOFLONCBtANIX VMmM>IM«MW MoJ- 
WlUlWMiwtllttttwiHir. » ii<l l l H I « I WW killl l i> l i « 
Wttta lor llDokln. Tf WnkoM < K. ■MM.ood. HlWtfM Ron 
BMhh kMurt, llreatwvod, 1- L 



^■w SHORT-STORY WRrriNG 
Ii^J A «oaf«« of fortr I ro i uM >" t>>« h&n < i r . -mv 
\ I] tiiM, ood orWiic of Uia Hhxri Mar; t >:.:hl .' , II 



^ui'Hoai c«iuuf»romsn miumil 




T YOUR IDEAS 



ri.ooo offptwl for c«>rfnln 
vrnlioiiH. I; .i.k"llovr loOblfflIn 
I'lK.'iit" iina"Whal lo Invciit'* 

iitlrr.-. Pund rrigah iikclt h r- r fire 
ft! t> paU'Ulablllty. l*jt<rif< a<i. 
Tt'r+j-'.'j for •uJo at oamiM'U»c lu M*i>- 

- CHANOUEaCNANDLiE. PatetitAtty't 
^EtLttYoui io77f.8t.i»m>itKt—.ac;. 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

CoBTUtibU Four Per C«nl. GoM BoimI* 

Coupons from these Imiids. payatitc by 
their tcritis on March i, 1015, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will b« paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 



OMpon from dieae bonds, payable by 
their tcmu on March i, 191^, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will l>c paid in New York 
by the Bankers Tru>t Company. 16 Wall 
3tr«ct. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 



CO. 

la, uu. 

A 4t*MMi4 of On* t\%) prr ent no ttw Pre- 
ftmd Mock of tbli ComimBT hu todjiT brra dr- 
daivd. nraM* Martk 16, 1»16. I« tuefcliuklrr* 
•{.(MM at tbi claw.oMMMtotMM IVtinaij^a, 



■nOBITSALZX LIVOTTn 00. 

N. .> Vork. Fi'l.. IS. 1915. 
A rrrnlar rjaarliTljr <)iT|.t*'nil .»r 2»j imt cimiI. on 
tbe capltHl df'H-k .if M>m«*ntluUr i.limijrik.. (■■ir:i- 
irUI l»' paid .in Miirrb 31. lOlS. tn tl»' •ti.tk- 
of rifvird «« IIm v Aji(H>«r at thf rhim- itt 
tern Ok Harrh M, y.ti:, Tif traiivftT tnioka 

rBBO'K J. WABBUSTON, TtnisiM. 



I.OOO.OOO 

RiPUBLIC OF CUBA 

6% Sold BundK (il i90« 

Coiiponi due March i. i n i Mn- :ili.ivc Bjiidi 
will be paid on pracntauan m uur othcc on ind 



Be* Yaffc, Fetfwy v, 



two long ropea of Titian hair ara 

ably more aesthetic, and "ate^ and "can' 
more correct. But in the prorem the little 
tiorub-lady of the Fturlow Stock Theater 
lost her iipi<\T imllvidiniHly iinil her pro* 
pectivp riM tmii. ■! (.hiisL^ inln ii t1iiiNliiiI 
product of uu "uUra-KCuart" M-hoiil a 
bromidic and undeaerved reward for her 
amuaing and aucceasful ■cbemex to 611 the 
axdn^nar pi a aacnnd family of BuKleaea. 

11111*1 Bnwb a Cou «L 

By n waay on the period of the aooMh 
aiooi ^Maeoiint K«>ut rmnxlufOK thix abrid^ 
ment of Qu-'i :. t u in's Kirh<li ainry fron 
1832 to her inarrinKP. Lord Melbourne ia 
the main figure in the ^Tnuntit^ of a Sov- 
ereign, un he was indeed In the youna 
Quii'trB lifi-. In II fi'W <'<-titiirii'« it may I"' 
thnt Iht i'iin<ei<Titi'ius rt'ii- :' - ilsiily <«•- 
curreiicfK will lake on xoiuetliius of the 
value of Pepya'a aeriooa ncunkh liUck to 
hia contemporarica wonld Mt w 
iieemed trifling enon^ 

LsaiHaaik fla 

PSACTTCAL BAVKIVO 

In ifonry und Hanking, John Thorn 
Holdworth, I'h. I).. Profewior of Finance in 
the l.'nivenity of HittRburith. ba<< put into 
text b<Mik form the principlem hiiitory. and 
priii-liw of liiinkina and credit ioFtitutiona. 
Till- lxH>k Ik intruded ibr colleite nue and aa 
an ni<l t>> the bii.xinmai mnn who wishea to 
increnw hi-i cffieiciu y hy n riHirt> or leas 
academic study of the fiouadationa of ex- 
chanira. Ita aaalyris aad pnuMfaal esti- 
mate of Oa BMaral Baaaf?a Act is very 
timely. 

AppMaik •>. 
KELODBAltA OV THE HIOB SEAB 

Kniivpi*' wiirniniTH wnt thru knnvrs of 
cnrdK, 11 nprklan> and itx paittt' dupliitltion, 
wcrct naents and nmuKClinK plotM, combine 
ti> innkc Skeep't Clothing, by t»uia Jo««ph 
Viincf, n melodramatic tale of crooks and 
mxnHl adventurers who meet at last the 
lietionnl reward awitmed to them nini-e 
stories were fimt told. .\ pretty airl, wliow 
use as a tool by her scheming father brinic« 
bar a IwiibMd whom aba lovai. adds ro- 
muw to dw 




A moring-plcture ImaainaMon glTcn free 
rein in that elemental land of the Nortli 
is frnuaht with dramatic (lowiibilitles, of 
wliieli .Inines Oliver (''ur»-..ii.| ti:ot made 
due use. Ood'a Coaatry — and the Woman! 
ia a liighly flolflni KMMBca la which love, 
mystery ana adveBtara Crirly fkiroe one 
K|»'r'fiieu1ar scene to tread aaOB tha heels 
of .loxlmr all in a rirld, ipiaidld aUting 
of the North Woods. 

EtrXOPE ni ITM 

In the eiabtrcnth century Thr Ornnd 
Tour timk for Kii|Eli«hinen the place of our 
colleife cf)urse. Frofessor Mend found here, 
in following over the wntinent these well- 
troddeu ]iiith.-4. a ucw field for study and to 
see binv ili'lijihtfiil u tusk he set himself 
one rii i i|< but to torn to hi» lid of nulhor- 
iliiM. «tiiTe is n list of biogriiphies, jour- 
iiuls, letters, whose mere UUes make alive 



wAurar, OAS im BABOoAirr 

Here ia a tndy Fruelieal Book of Perio4 
FumHurc. with full and dear treatment "f 
all the styles use<l in Knirlanil and lhi!i 
<-<iuntry from KInK .InnieK to Knxtlnke. In 
the illiistnitiMl key by whii-h any Riven pi." " 
of furniture may be readily claaaitied. 11. 
D. Bberiela aad Abbot licQlttM batra added 
aa origlMl aad BHiat coBTaaiaat fkatare. 

Lipplntett. tS. 

nOBLBO OF TEB WOBKOfO OZU 

Tke Okt and Bur €hi»o$, to Harriet 
Ud>iMial Danishb Is a study of the condi 

tions surmnndlaB the American working 
Kirl. especially la Ibw York City, and it 
contains valuable atatiatlcs for tlioae inter- 
ested in the aodal aid bsstasiB miltea of 
young girla. 

~ ~ ~ Ofc 




You must meet 
* Welch Junior" 

"Welch Junior" is the bta-litile beetle wiiidi 
■ tot 



holds ju*t-plcnty-«nough for one. 
It is yooafM of dbs figur 
youoaaaoaa 



I ia which 



Welches 




"^'elch Junior"' is thccoOF 
venicnt azc to order at the 
fountain, or in tha hoed, 
dub, cafe or diner. 

The Welch label is always 

your gwaranCy of punty, 

qiMlirv" iind -racist jLtjon. 

It unjWe to fe; Welch's 
ot y our lie.ilor we will ship 
a ciial dowi pint* for f}, 
expaaa fMpaid siit sf 
Qmihgr 

<♦«■. M 



* booklet Eer™< 
^ hiuulr«cr iraya 



Write for npw booklet 



The Wekh Grape Juic« Co ,W«tficld, N.Y. 




Do Yoa Wmmt to iCaass 

HOW TO DEVELOP 

VITAUTT. IMII6T, INDORANCK 



mnont 

t» FRBS BQpaa. '^lia 
j|M"uk]"Tbs VltM ■ 
Pbraicai CuHara." —a 



un.i*nlrwb:^i,il, ho* to tnym ■rroTig: frr««a> 
!■>■ Ill itu* ■tronffrr. T!l*jf r«t.l,ia bow I.» .le. 
rl< v lS4 luiif, 4tu) BMMtlc. the vtrulia Iwtrt MkI 

iunroui (Uantuin — tn ft>.«n. Ik*** u> Imptowa 
bfakk aad turagtli (awiuilv «• »rtl «• cclvraails, 
ftMd TtVMV— NOW-«« dm FRRa BtMlE 



tC. IB •tftttiC« to cti 

PROK « 1 



NINE HUNDRED 

Public. Hitb, and Nonnal SchooU, 
Academics. Colletea and UniTcraities 
tdruoot the United States have intro- 
duced Tbe Independent ia the class 
room aa a aomileiiientary te«-b<><>k. One 
Iliifh School ia usiiij Knr T^Mjaand 
c.iiMcv per week in ita K-iglivti LLiiaea. 

Saatif Ah> aw Cfaas ««»a Plwts 

T.tWV. Ma-Ma T«k 
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THE INDEPENDENT 



March 1. 191B 



SCHOOLS 



|£| ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 



FOR 
GIRLS 

Maita.i.. J. .ji.- JH ailnii'c* from 

BootuU. t t li.u I .\ c. J.- 1 ■■, 1 "1 mnd 

MU« OLIVE PARS0N5 B. A,. Friaelptl 



ABBOT ACADEMY 

AichMif«ciri*.'«jaiovn.iusa. tmattum 
TIKWESTEIN GOUEGE FORWOMEN 

Ozlord. Ohio 
VOK UirOKMAXIOM ASOB 



The Unimsity of Oucagt ^ 



HOME 

STUDY 



in MlcBtMia to mUmI 
work. oSera mlao iiMlrac- 
tioB by ciom*poiKl«fK«. 



For d«^i1»4 (n- 



.iMT«» U.«iC.(IMf.M) 



HARTFORD gSSSS 
THEOLOGICAL 



SEMINARY 



H»rtford School ol Kellitio'i- Pwdstfujfy. -r..r.. 

S<J- -- ' -- i ..l''t 1 ,v 

■artJord B.rbool <.f Ml»«(..li« ^ ■ I --I.- 

JtMn>» M. W. JAOOBUa. Dmu uf a«lxunaTr 



w 



HY IMPERIL HFAITH 



cipolufc lo levcic wc«Uiclt »acu 



necMa'* OMm< Call*** 



At WMw Parh 



lAcT cin lir« OUT iH •! I'lirr i-td tiivf txil rirrti.-'.l«n etrC) 
II leu colt n^»!i i: ri-aiTie • C'o.lrt*- Ar»nrm», c, Ei- 
ptoilc . Art. Iliiliieit lenr.ll. £ot.~- j: : ^f- 
• llile-iK I'tt, \\ t IlLACKVAN I- i I: i • 
in. ^ile. Corn«il. Be: Kc c: I;. Iiaiim Ulll. IlutR. 



BUSINESS BUILDING 
REAPS THE PROFITS 

from the InvcntioiM ol Ccniui. A prafCHor 
in a linle New Encland college w»i one of 
tte mmr gcfuiuc* wko in*aitcd a crude. 
worUng telcpkon*. bui h wm tb* conMruc 
tire bufineu ImiMhit of a (orner nilw.iy 
nuil clerk (now a t<ao,Me executiTC) tliat 
made it |x»>il>1c lo talk from New York to 
Knjco Ihc other d»y. 

h Peace or War Mai-Power Wbs 

Not a mere Mfok* of lodi. or • liRste bri! 

ILant idra, but the Meadjr, Kirc, devclo(Kn<-i i 

of pf-r>.r^n.il and organucd eSicicney — iinh 
vidua! scIf-lfAi-iirj; — hliild* up and mak' - 

|.fo<it4b1e Ihi •■ ..tinn 

The ScieBce of Biuioess Buiidiog 

Cire* the laws and Brineliilci of aiKccu in 
any tniMneu; it leocho bow le be a leadrr; 
to <|evcl'>p the practical profit-naking pointt 

in >M'ir«*Tf: tn "rife nf,-! turn into cji«n the 

The Sbeldoo Book Telli How 

7o,i>oo nthrrt. frin ill clasT* and of all aite*. 
have traircl fnintiKr^ in ft(Aarc time to jump 
to the biB ) '1.- il. - L It tclU i,f the Mill 
VOftal H'.l.t-cfc* tjr.nvii lc-i u*cil in uvcr l.'f 
of the lending buiinea* home* of the mnrh!. 
Write for U today— <« ia Fm for the aAmK 
and wdl forth rMdiaf. 



The SheUon Sdwol 
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THE MARKET 

PLACE 



THB SUPPLY OP WHBAT 

The Mayor of New Y .-k recently 
sent to I'resident Wilson a report niaile 
by his Committee on Food Supply con- 
cernini? wheat. In this report the com- 
mittJM; exprest the opinion that the 
Federal Government should say wheth- 
er it was in favor of an immediate 
embarpri>, and, if not, what conditions 
would, in hi- jihii-'-n;. :it. '.'.arrant an 
embarp) in the near future. Nearly all 
of our surplu!", the committee .is-i rteJ, 
had already been shipped to Europe; 
there was every prospect that the de- 
mand from Europe would continue; 
the price of bread here was risinff, and 
would probably be much higher if the 
Government should say that it waa not 
in favor of an embargfo under any con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Wilson promptly replied that the 
subject was one to which the Adminis- 
tratioD had giTcn "the most careful and 
thongfctfU sttentioD." There were er- 
roDaooa ImpwMinni, ha addad* about 
the facts. AD of thaaa nan known to 
the Depaitmant «f Affiiad|w% which 
would give thm to flM piAiUe. II aovld 
ba iaf mad that Iha PmidMit was Mt 
In tKwt of aa aoifaaigOb 

A statMBttt aettiag tefli the teeu 
was puUfdisd fha J an aiU as B t last 
week. It is well known that our whaat 
crop last year, 891,000,000 bushela, was 
the larg«gt avar harvested in the 
United Stataa. The department says 
that the available supply was 967,000,- 
000 bushels, becaoae 76,000,000 were 
carrieil nver. For our own consumption 
and fur seed 610,000,000 are needed. 
This would leave a surplus of ,157.000,- 
000 and at tho end of January about 
210,000,000 r,f M liai! been exported. It 
will be obseived that the committee 
erred in assertinfr that nearly all of the 
surplus ha<i already bi^-^-n shipped to 
Europe. The dcpartitn^-nt point-- cut 
that the 117,000,000 bu.shels remaining 
axceed by 10.000,000 bu-shels the aver- 
asre annual exports of the last five 
years. The quantity is larjre enouji-h to 
permit the exportation of nearly 
1.000,00(1 Imshel-i a day until July 1. 
IJefore that date the new erop will be- 
trin to be available. Export.-! recently 
have bet-n not far from 1,000,000 bush- 
els a day. 

The Argentine crop ia now eomincr 
on the market, and a .surnlu.'; of lon,- 
000,000 bushels \vill be available from 
that source. In May or June India will 
have 75,000,000 bushels or more to adl. 
the department says. This is a eooaoiT- 
ative estimate. The bc:st EoRHMan au- 
thorities apeak of 80,000,000 as a mini- 
mum, and say the quantity may imtnad 
100,000,000. Moreover, all the wheaV 
ffrowinir ooontries of tlM aorthatn h«ini> 
sphen taeieased ttair aenajte last Ml, 
oor own eo«ntiy alaven par cant If 
than rfioidd be a iriMat shortaceb haw* 



ever, the department says, it should not 
be forgotten that the sappUea here of 
corn, meat animals, daby prododa, po- 
tatoes and fndt an laigar at tlw b<cin> 
fdac of 1M6 tinui they have been tor 
naar veais. 

indie the danaaad far oor wkaat in 
mtat awate Im been doe laiseljr to 
the Mm et tta beV^aranto to ban 
anpb mnliM ef foad an hand, it haa 
alao been eaaaad by a world shortage 
last year (outside of the United States) 
of 400,000,000 bushels, and by the fact 
that Rnaaia's surplus, usually marketed 
in other European countries which do 
not produce enough for their own use, 
has not been available. The exportation 
of it has been prevented by the war. 
It exceeds 100,000,000 bushels. 

Probably the price of wheat, if the 
war continues, will be hipher than it is 
now. It may be expecteiJ ttiat very little 
of the surplus will remain here at the 
l-eL-inniri;.- ..if the new crop year. The 
de[)artnii'nt. \vi- think, does not allow 
for a ■ •.irficietit <|Uaiitity to be carried 
over. While the advance ha.s, inevitably, 
been accompanied by some speculation, 
it has been caused by the operation of 
the old law of supply and demand. 
Among the buyers have been five Euro- 
pean governments, and our Belgian re- 
lief conunitteea. In New York there is 
in ptogreas an official inquiry concern- 
ing the increase of the price of bread. 
It may be that unjust and unlawful 
practises will be brought to lif^t, but 
it must b« admitted that the increase 
has aataratly foUowad the hii^ 
of - - 



RAILltOAD C8BW LAWS 

hi We.^t VirR-inia. la.st week, the 
State Senate rejecle<l a bill for a rail- 
road full crew law. A law of thi.-i kind, 
duly enacted in Mis.souri nearly two 
years ago, waa annulled by the people 
of that .-^tate in November la.st, by a 
voto ,:f :.-.^-t,ii'-r, , i5fi,,'S;»;i. A bill for 
the repeal of a .similar law i« pending 
in the I.*gislaturc of New York. There 
are statutes of the .same character in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
railroad's in thri«e states, as we said 
last week, have be^un an appeal to tho 
people for a repeal of tham. They have 
the support of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, and the boards 
of trade of several cities. 

In a published statement the railroad 
companies assert that the laws, requir- 
ing the employment on their trains of 
more men than are needed, bordsn their 
payrolls with 12,000,000 a year tor 
"wasted and unwarraatad extra labor.** 
This, they aay, docnaass enacatlBic ef- 
fldency and is awoiapaaled ty hwilar 
casoaHy Hsts. The haiard of opennlloit 
Is ineteased fay fsvefav extra 
erewB abaady adsfsatob tiNH 
to divide or diakromto responsibility. 
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Th«ir records are shown to prove that 
the number of trainmen and paaaen- 
(rers killed or injured has been irreater 
since the laws were enacted than it was 
before, altho the advocates of the laws 
sought, or professed to seek, to (five ad- 
ditional safegrnards for both the paa- 
Moger and the employee. The compa- 
wim pmodM that than diall ba no lob- 

flOMMt ynUk apiaiaB or lagUtalin ma- 
tioB.** TIm cwnpilgw, tiMir Hgr, wlB be 
fgo^ tat tlM apM. If tt «•& be thown 
that Om pNMBt laws rdatinR to the 
indiBe aanto eamalniona of the two 
states do not ghre to the commissions 
ample power to detanniiM how many 
men are needed on the trains, and to 
compel the use of a sufficient number, 
the companies say they will openly sup- 
port bills prrantine: such power. 

The course taken in this matter by 
President Rea of the Pennsylvania, 
President Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, President Voorhees of the Read- 
inif, and others who sign the statement 
addrest to the public, is to be commend- 
ed. It cannot fail to cavisc a thoughtful 
consideration of their arguments and 
fact-s. We do n it see why regulations 
like those in quc?;tion should not be left 
to public service commissions in states 
where such commissions exist, if the 
commissions have the power that Is !«• 
quired. Regulation by commission is 
something better than enforcement of 
tha demanda of a statote which does 
not take into account vaiying condi- 
which placea oo certain traina 
; ba Mia titere, and which 
raifaiitid ezpenditiira of 
wideh onclit to be oaad in fta 
imrdiaaa of eaza, tails, loeonothva aad 
nppHaa. 




The rold-minine infliistrv of th(« Unlfed 
States t^iijovH iimspp^itv in 1914. and re- 
KHtnn] it* Hormnl •■imtiitinn. The precpdiiiR 
rear wan one of dfrlitiinic output. Prplim- 
innry official fijnire» liKliciite a vidd of $92,- 
823,600 in \914. The increase in Alaska 
about |«N>.000. 



Thp Inrifpst check on r<><'i>r<l wb« flrnwu 
la!<t week in New York hv Knlui. I.ihIi & 
Co. in fnvor of the PeDiui.TlTaniB Railroad 
to pay the amount autacrlhed la tha raeant 
■ale of Pennsylvania 4| par eat toads. It 
eallad lor mmJBOtk 

The Os a a dl a B rallwa eonpaniea have 

asked tto DaadnlonV Rnilwnr Cocnminiion 
for penntsrieB to imikc » i;<'iicr»l incrp»M> 
of freii^t rates, owidk to a reduction of 
itfvenues, Mjrher expensM of opatatfOB, and 
in paired borrowinc power. 

Under the ship recistry law o( Aucost 
las^ 120 ships have been tranaflnred to 
Ito AsMtkaa flag. ThMr capasitr is 4U^- 
no pass tons. 

At the end of Inst week onir $3S.006.^''>S 
ci the energencr currency, or lens than 
taa per eaat of the amouat issued aince the 
*l'*-*-f at tie war. was still aatrtaadimt. 



The followtnf dividends are annoiinciNl : 
American T»l*phon» A T»l»gr«ph C<>mpHn> 

caivam from Connrtlblf Four fer Oni G<'l<l 

Baadi, payable March 1. 

AflMrfean Telephone & Telegraph Compuny. 

eovp<m« from ConvrrtibU^ Four and One-HaJf 

tar Cent Gold BonAi. payntile Msr^h 1. 

Pedertil Mining A Sm<>MnK Company, pr». 
ferrtd, 1 per cent, payable March li, 

liementhaler Unotype Company, <|aaitaflr> 
■ SI. 1816. 

at 1M4. 

" "i 1. 




z 1 n c 



in paint is not the novelty you may think it. 
It is only new to you. There are painters 
who will never paint without it, and house 

owners who will never let them. 



Asi for *' Your Move 



The New Jersey Zinc Company 

Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 
For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 





CAUPOaNIA. \.m kT,ir\^. 
CIALIFOimiA HOSPITAL 

fmtt tn C^IUonla'l tmiurful ray. Mtfiliul, Sufl(ksl. MftUrntrv. 

Kre M»l Ea> Uwuuacau. IDaaaiied bMklei Ink Witt* mm- 
MaMavian' 



■•HOME-MAKING. THE NEW PROFESSION" 

U 1 1> I --™ in .in-rM han-l < ■ i rr.ri c. . .'f>. il.ff, 
l^ i, '■.-^■.u.u ■ I,. _:„■, < f .-.i-^,. l-o> 

. ,■ 1 ■ , I .. ■ 
kmrxiD Sdo,! I'l HsiM Lcaowtt. i29 Wnl 6M St_ OiaK, BL 

SCHOOL INFORMATION 



tfrmm/amv.*. 

'M3 Tli*i B tr.. If Turk, cr 154? Wittm'c Tingta. Itlcaio 



Horsford's 

Cold Weather 
Plants 



And Flower Sc««a 
Tlwl Grow 



irblrb I'xrJrjiii'. 
oat 
Irv, 
ImIIm, 



COUt veatker 
pUnt> and IIIIp* 
niaal he prrfedly 
fmb wben planli'il. 
We park li»rliar<'<mii 
pUnla la rr<>ali iu»m. 
Caitoaen aay lluy 
atrlTe frrsh. Ml 
tout* of nbrnha and 
im^luratloB of wet rlnr, 
tfai- air aii<l premiU <trvlii( 
Mi( lla( i-t the bardlet abruba. 



p4iint«, Ttr.4>a. n-)lfl fl•>^rer*, hardy ftoma. 
i-lr. ili-e oiir n--« raliiluf WftK ptstlv 
•prlnrt ni, I'rlo a v. ry l,iir, cenMMMlsa th* 



S*-e mir n«-w 



auperlsr qaalliy <if atocfc. 

V. m. BOBavoao, 



nil — ■ TMMwMiet UktCksatMe. A 
*a*"^Ma«<*awlaf naf k*i«.lmtatM M 
•iatcea f—n lacWva. Oar niM Is saaail. H SM 
oalr Ilea* iht bar ■Wlysn<aMhNhltasi«K«totiB 
that if la Ma. UtU man haalaa tmm dhMm mt 
acddaaitmlatotaaflBdlildaalaaaHlaM. K mi lMi t 
•laS. Rcaideni abniclaa. imtm. Mi b Ha a Millefc 
Oar boaklei vtll lM«ra<i yaa. CHAS. K. TAVtOE, M.A., 
Mit., W. MaraaU Uac. (i. Matila'i, Pklla^alpUa. Pa 



HARTFORD " 



taa. Mi W. 

SekMi «l 

Dean, E. B. Knlglil 

Kennedy School ol Mis.sions 

Secretary. F- W. CAPEN 



Through thea* Aaaoclattd Sehoola Hartford oBara 
■aapla IMlatet, both seMariy mad »(mi1miI, tor th* 
ChrUdas minlatrr: inaata fb* praaaal damaad for 
traload lay workara In church. Sundar-tchool and 
aocial aarrice: and sivca (ptclal mlaalonary prepara- 
tion for the torelin fieM. Ejich of Ihcaa achoola hii» 
its indepctittent faculty mn^ ila own Inatltotlonal lllr, 
but tocethcr they form ooa tnlardaoentlBationat 
inatiiuiion with the unity •( a c s m il 
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HEALEY & CO. 




Having perfected the Electric Vehi- 
cle in the application of a spiral trans- 
mission, connected with an Edison 
battery, as proven in the several runs 
tu I'hiladelphia 

102 MILES ON A SINGLE 
CHARGE OF ELECTRICITY 

vt it!i a lutnriou*ly litittointcd BToiigham, afl 
[Ilustratc<l, wci^tiing. with pnisengcrs, j.S^u 
pound*, feci jutttt'icd in cUinitnf 

THE PERFECT CITY VEHICLE 
Free from ttnokr ami <1iMgT««ab1c odort. 
Simple in operation, »tlcnt. ccunosnical. Tbe 
rcault o( years of xtiwly; protected by 
mechankil patents. 

BROilDWAT, Flfty FInt St. »i»d Scveoth A? *. 

NEW YORK 



.CAPITAL. 

^Ib invitpd for PKtnbliithlnir near Ne\i^ 
York or Philndelphia a ohemlcsl plant 
to manufaeture fine ohriiiktilii. pri- 
marily those not yet made In Amcrira. 
I'rocemieii tboroughly tetited ; t'«i>€ri- 
vnevd manager: able worku flienilxl. 

This inrcatmcnt offer* eRperially K'^xi 
opportunities (or profits now and u 
broad field for future development. 
Write C. S. Guthrie. Attorney, 00 
Broadway. New York City. 



VniLlllALika. 8ooi«lii.g ailwDi. TouoUIUL. 

CVUrCTC Ibtml. L<rgaih<ii<*u«itt«d prvpaM 11.00. 

jnCiblJ Dinible (iMi •oumii bo< (2.0O. Sinplat 
ll>r tmd tit. OHIKNTAl. IMroRT CO^ 416 UuUWJ 
BiilMla(. Su KraiKwv, Calif urala. 




ees 

weet 
peas 

Six Superb 
Spencers 



25c 



*r wilt mail 

ir>c«ni pkikrt i-jn to 50 avedi) 
eich ot llfBTKi: n (lAiH tr. ■ 
b<tuin>.l picoirf pink-«decii 
SiKncer; buartftt'i King Rtim'ARo, 
4eep ciimi-.e Kir^ri; Bi*sprp'$ Ikiiu 
BtLLI or t>KeAU. nth with 
|tlnk ; Mrs. riiBEftTfwN, «n c«<;iiiilie 
pink; fttHi. IIl-<;h Dircsnv. rich MpiUni 
on erf ftrn £rt>u''d ; i'lo o-ic ttt^e )isck«i <**U ii> UK) 
fpetli>irt (ri« Htmrnt Bi.knd of Sii^kbh tirsN* 
cUMa run iv:>, ihe bartt Riisitirc ot S^emrrt or 

OfCdid ^li>ir«reJ Swrrt I'ras rvf r(y1«t«d. Tt)c Rgr- 
P«e l«i(I<li>0S*ec| F'rKCultuT«wil&«iCbCulle<lioo 

BurpM's Annual 

brifbt itomk mi IKwtttor 191S U b«tlT lUa^r. 
Il ta MaUxJ frr* Wnt« (sr it l*day asd kiadky mjm 
TA« Indtpmndent. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 




INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




NOT AFFECTED BY THE WAR 
In a brief address to his policyholders 
and the public, submitting comparative 
fifrurea for the years 1913 and 1914, 
President Kingrsley, of the New York 
Life Insunlnce Company, touches on 
the relations of the company with 
the war in Europe. Of the million 
or more policyholders, about 15,600 
who are in France, Germany, Belgium 
and Austria-Hungary (about 1% per 
cent of the membership) include men 
whose attained ages run from seven- 
teen to thirty-nine years inclusive, 
about 2400 of whom hold con- 
tracts which contain no clause limit- 
ing the war risk. The company's death 
losses in 1914 show a mortality equaling 
seventy-three per cent of the expected 
— the same rate experienced in 1913. 
From which we may conclude that up 
to the end of last year the company's 
mortality had not been adversely af- 
fected by war losses. On January 1 the 
company's assets were $818,461,381, as 
compared with $779,555,162 a year 
earlier — a gain of $38,906,169. 

ENCOURAGING CRIMINALITY 

Two legislatures are now considering 
bills reintroducing into state regulation 
of insurance the valued-policy principle. 

For the information of those not up 
on the subject, we will briefly explain 
the proposition. Take your fire insur- 
ance policy and read it: you will find 
that it promises indemnity against all 
loss and damage in a sum not exceed- 
ing the amount for which it was is- 
sued. That is the maximum of nrotec- 
tion; and it will pay any amount less 
than that which the adjustment shows 
is actually lost, existing market values 
governing the calculations. The valued- 
policy law (which applies to immovable 
property only) proposes that if the 
building insured is totally destroyed by 
fire, the company shall be liable for an 
amount equaling the face of the policy. 
Assuming that the value of the prop- 
erty at the time of its destruction was 
equal to or in excess of the insurance, 
the conclusion that the insurer is lia- 
ble for the whole amount of its policy 
is indisputable. But suppose it is found 
after the loss occurs that the amount 
of the insurance exceeds the value of 
the building? Ordinarily this is not fre- 
quent, but it does occur in a small per- 
centage of losses. Naturally, under the 
stimulus of a valued-policy law the pro- 
portion would augment appreciably; 
over-insurance would "boom" and the 
arson industry would become unusually 
active. 

Now and then, under comparatively 
healthy conditions, fire insurance com- 
panies are made to buy, at fancy prices, 
many otherwise unmarketable build- 
ings without seriously impairing their 



assumed averages; but what would b« 
their financial condition if crafty spec- 
ulators in indemnity thru a law may 
use the power of a state in making the 
destruction of property a profitable 
business? 

No honest man desires from a fir* 
insurance company more money than 
he has acttially lost; no dishonest man 
should be permitted to enforce the col- 
lection of more. The law should punish, 
not reward, the latter. Valued-policy 
laws can aid none but the criminally 
inclined and should be wiped ofT the 
statutes in every state. 



A. K., Woodaide. N. T.— You 8e*n> to b« 
laboring under a mi.sappreheDsiou respect- 
ing the utility and other advantages of the 
Ordinary Life policy. You say it is com- 
tiionly supposed to be a poor contract for 
the man who is looking for protection rath- 
er than for insurance and Investment «im- 
bined. I think you are mlxtaken in voiir 
assumption. I ahould say that 70 or 7R 
per cent of all the polioies in force in old 
line companies are of the Ordinary Life 
class. The reason is plain. Host insured 
persons are recipients of incomeji below 
rather than above the averagi!. and tbair 
needs in the insurance line demand tbe 
greatest amount of protection that can be 
bought for the money devoted to that pur- 
pose. As nearly as safety will permit, the 
Ordinary Life policy more fully than any 
other meets the requirement. I'ou are forty- 
six years old. and 1 conclude that you need 
protection. I unreservedly recommend an 
Ordinary Life policy in any well managed 
company. There are so many good onea 
doing business in this sute that we could 
not name any without discriminating 
against the others. Write to several and 
aak for simple policies and dividend rec- 
ords. With such information you will have 
no trouble making a proper choice. 

W. M. C. C, Altoona. Pa.— The 1914 
financial statement of the company tod 
mention has not yet come to my attention. 
1 have looked up the record of the c<.>m- 
pany, its organiiers and present manager* 
and am favorably impressed with their ain- 
cerity and ability. Oatside of the orelim- 
inary term feature of tlie (xjlicy rontracta. 
which 1 believe will be abandoned in time, 
there is but one thing open to serious critj- 
ciian. and that is an authorized capital of 
$1,(KX»,<XX). So large an amount is un- 
niN-essarr end is a clog on the interests of 
liolic-yholders if in the future il issues par- 
ticipating policiea. 

H. H. C, Buffalo, N. Y.— No. the fact 

that a company is of New York origin and 
subjet t to the laws of that state i« ni>t a 
guarantee of its safety. It is. however, a 
factor of comparatively great value. The 
organixatiun you nientlnn operates on the 
asaesameul plan — a system I cannot en- 
dorse, bemuse it is unsoientific. insecure 
and transitory. No life insurance scheme 
can be permanent which fails to orovide 
for the accumulation of a reserve against 
advancing age, thus re<lucing the insurer's 
liability each year while keeping the pre- 
miums level. 

Commencing business about a year ago 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity t'om- 
pauy shows by iu Brst pabUahed balanca 
sheet (of date I)ec«>mber 31, lftl4). toul 
assets of f 2,0r>7.r)(tS ; total reserves ot 
$67H.2(t2 ; total linbilitiea, including capi- 
tal stock, of $1.423.261 ; and net surploa 
of $834,246. 
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RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS 
Tte total uaoHiit wotrlbutad to th* 
Red Cran Rdtaf WwA tinu Ut thni 
TiM Indwudnt i> HMMS. 

Tto fUloiriiic iirt evpMft tiw eon- 
tribatiau kitberto unreported: 

fokn T. Deria, M. ZanesTille. Ohio. 
13: Re». Alfrwl J. Hnlton. IWhntttr. N. 
T„ *2: Mr». Flora I'liiiip Hopf. niiiif..r,l. 
Conn.. $2: L. CurtiN HujcIh-h. Jmin -towii 
I>n.. $3; Mr». Innittn, Kocera Park, t'bi- 
coK». III.. $2: Fedemtwl Ckvr^ BmAiy 
Soliool. SterlioK. MiMk. flBilO: MTw 
•■na !•*. I.atii"<>n. TVwtoti. Miivs.. FMttli 
K. Mprriniiin, Mudrid. N. Y.. S'J ; Henry 
M. Seelv. MidcllcLiirv, Vt.. »!' : Mm. W. I'. 
Turner, Runkiii. Tenn.. $2; Shelbyvilh- 
Wooian'a Club. Shelbyvilk* Chautautiuu 
I>ept. of Club. S. H. C. Dept. of Club. 
History IVpt. of Club. Mm. AM'u- iN-ar- 
int. Mrw. Vhivn Taokett. Mrs. Mary BpIIi- 
l>in.-. r.iuliiif I*. Craijt. Shflbyville. 111.. 

Mijw M. A.. GotKlell. Whitln.svilU>. 
MoKK.. NicbolM CotMrabenaki. Ivno- 

hfw. Minn.. K: Helen E. Hewm. CIpvrfand. 
Oliio, Fripndd. ppr S. C. Nicholn. Fort 

.Mlvin-Mh \\ !■<.. *K; A<iM A. Itountri'i-. Wil- 
IxTfoit-p. Ohio. JfJ ; Hiiniii CollcKP. Iliram, 
Ohio. $11.10: Chnrli* Burton BrincB. 
JohMMtown. N. Y.. $:••. F. W. Dicker. Salt 
I.iikc Citv. 1'tah. »•_': C. S. Clark. M. D.. 
<'!inton. Ohio. : \V. S. Doudn. MciidviUi-. 
I'a.. $6; Mra. William Fit*. Providenif, 
H. I. C2; Hiaa Anna M. Rn< Pennayl- 
ranla. 98 : MIm I>. M. r. WpbN-. T.ondon. 
Cnnnda. $2: R. B. ftrovcr. West Ni-whiirv. 
Muss.. $2: Rev. Thomas II' ilc. Turrin;; 
toD. Wyo.. $2: Mary II. rbillips. Pittn- 
baii^. Pa.. taS: lehn H. B. PUIMiw. 
nttidnirgb. Fe.. US; Cante B. Fimid. Hot 
Sprinica. N. C. |4: John F. R 
mouth. OUo, lilt R. 8. WIHInM, 



PEBBLES 



Kth*l — I Slipl.OSC 

trulf marvelouM buntinc 



hn vc had wHne 
ezperieocea? 

~ ihot at a 



A cUM aat la a movie tent. . 

Br aaw a traiaor bittra 
Bir Itona. and la aKrriment 

wcat liaaie aad efaewH the kitten. 

—Princeton Tigtr. 

Amt TJad^ bad broiiRht arottiid ber 

three KraDdfhildrrn f<ir ht-r nii«tr4'*»i to we. 
The three liltN* diirkirv, in < iilic<i friM ks, 
•tood aqulmiing in line while landy proudly 



■t are tfteir aaaMe. LlndrT" her 

pinkt'd. 

"Der'a tinme' nftiT tlowem. mn'am. Ah 
mine em. I»e bimteji' one'« name' Gladiolji. 
I)e nex' one. ahe name' Heljotm|M>." 

*Thni<e are very pretty." her miotresa 
aaid. "Wh.it la the littlcat one nanedr 

".She nuiiie' ArtuhficUL Ba'aM.*— Vm»- 
m'a i/oMe Cmn^mIo*. 

iBiOB ouiHB AT THi uam 

(1920 or Inter) 
Menu 

CoDKoramt' A la Fraaoa . 
I Caviare 

BelRlan Harea fSteWid) 
Bajdiah Roast IWf 
Sanerkravit ntid Srirfc 
Tarker <in (Jrem. > ( nip Suey 

Bpa|[betti a lu ItiilK imi- 
Vkaaa Bchnitcel Iri»h St. w 

Ale Beer AbFintbe Vodku 
raa Oiapo Jnice WUaon Wliiakr 

Jnpni — - 
and 
lea 



tr^j^ ^ ^ jna rvetou* bunting e^^iei 
dccr.iuidUt 



TBHE CBtUX WAR LORPR 

**The Tonngent Volunteer of the Raaainn 
Army. Alm> Wmindetl and DeeofaMd Iqr 
the Caar." — .Vric I'ork Time$. 

A rhlld Mt In R movie teat 

To elevate hi* mind. 
He aaw a ladr aiaidt .a 



New England Mutual 

Life Insurance G>mpany 

^7 Milk Street, Boston, Mas.sachusettl 

ALFRED I). FOSTER. Prcdcoi 

Seventy-first Ammal Statement 



A e cen lia tle Valaai 



91. 1914. a* fiaed bf the Miaiiii 



ASSETS 

Bond* and Stock* |}R,ilns.4oa.aa 

R»l Enate: Home OI6m BuiM- 

infi i,ji|o,oo3.i« 

Other Rr«l Euaie 56o.A4i«.is 

L^n<i on First MorlnRv 1j.031.BS4.lw 

l>i2ns on ( ci11i)trr.i1 Srctirity. . . a4jUtse.ao 
l^fK«nft nil Putifir* flod PTrniinni 

, ■ • •, ^ MMg.3ea.at 

Iiitcrc*.! iinrl Kcnts, due and ac' 

.. i^^'i^L-l M7.977.49 

.Ni-t ii jtMnn ling Prem.uin». . . . <'i*,y*l.<H 

Cjifh in Bank*..... I,t44.;7i.»s 



liabujtes 

Kaainn al Mi a ia chmrt ta Suad- 
ard r 

Death and Eadnrmeal Cbiraa 
Rcpocted aad Awtitiiit Prmit 

Reaerte for UsKSortcd Death 
CUima 

Kcatrve for Bgnaliiitiao of Mor- 
tality aad Dtfireejation of 

, AMcts 

Prrmiunui and Interest |Miid in 
ftdvanci* 

Cotnmissninn and Expcnw* Ac- 
er ucl .... 

Ins'ir .ncr 'I'aKea, payable in 
1 'J I ■- 

Pifct- '1 Ml 1 III Surplus Arcriutl 

Di>lr I 11:1 Ml i.if Surplti* Appur 
tioncd Ucc. Ji. 1914. payable 
111 tfl^ 



t6l«M.J77.7> 
ava^jSs.sj 
47.678.00 

JO0|i0#0*OO 

5j.494.4j 

ijB.oo4..ig 
4W,97»-»7 

1 ,970.000,00 



MKT SOKPLUS. 1 



•7e.1ta.a11.oj 



t*5.l59.4J<i.5* 
I* 

. 5.ooi.S*4.4S 
•|V»l«i|.aii.ej 



IncreA.e in rrrifiiu^i Income. ..•■••■••■■••■•••»••■•. . $54J,i4jl.i3 
Irrrr.ivr in lifn... Income. .....■•■•••••«••«■•**..... , 707.494.00 

Incrcisc in Ai>»ctb, ••*.•««.•••••.••«••.. 3.v94,3o8.SO 

locreue ia Policy Kcaervca 

M la raieB (i.ati.a(sM 



EDW ARD W. ALLEN, C»cc.l Aaeat. • 
L \THROP E. BALDWIN. Gtocr.! AkiU, 
PARKER & HINICLEY. Cacnl AiMb. . 
HENDERSON * MANN. G<M«al i 
HENRY P. WtCXES. C«o«al AeMt. 



220 Bfo.dwiT. New York CiiT 
Ml Bo.dwir, Nrw 'I otI Ciir 
• While Boildins. Bufalo. New VurL 

CailM BaiMia*. RadMMw, Heir Y«k 

Ualoa Raildla*. SrnaM. Hnr York 



Adantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

UUaUc BotM Ua. H W«n »t„ Ht« Tarb 

(•rant Aialatl Marlat •«< IbI*b4 Trsataertatlai 

KUk aad Will Ut»t PolUIti Maklx L*it Par 

• bit la EuTote aad Or'.FDia] Coaalriti 

Cbart-riM) I17 (li.- Stntt. nf .N'l-w V'irii l i 1-IL'. 
waa prfc>..l..d !.>■ a «iiM-k <.iini|>aii; .if « miuitiir 
uuae. Tit.. UttiT ci^mpaojr waa lli|uktat*-<t an.J 
part of ita iiiiii|.il. tn tbe eaient uf tUni.i-io. 
wia oaed, witb coiwiit of tlw •tockhoMen, by 
ibe Ailaatle Matnal laaaiaace Cooaany and 
repaM arltfe a boava aad l atat iH at the aapiia- 
tUia of two ye^ca. 
PiirlfiK Itn f'lliiti'ni-.' Ilie t*^m- 

jmiij Imim liiKuml prtipiTt; 

la the Taiuo of »2J.mn.57MtW.0o 

Becrlfed pet'iulunit tbereou to 

tbe pxtvnt of 2aT.3Z4,'<lin.1lO 

Paid iimt durtug uiat period i«a.iiao.in«.ae 
laaqed rertiacalaa aC fwaia 

to dealers.......,.,..,..,, M.tei,U4K0e 

or wbieb there feM* Im 

deemed MAIItMMIO 

I^tIdc oataundUiir at pr«^ 

enl tlOM> 

iDiori'at inM oa certMeatea 

nmnurilY to..... 

111. |>.T- mln-r tl. iei4. the aa- 

arii of tbe eonptay aatouat- 

ed U lt.lOI,«T4.t« 

Tfea pndta of Uie eoBpaay ivnit to tbe is- 
land aad arc dMded aBaaaltr V» tto pre- 
ntaaa leialaalid dartac ito yaa^ thaaabv le- 
deeiag tkt coat of laaoranee. 

■er aaA dlvMMdi. eirtlflealaa afa tantrd 
aaUact «a dlvMaadi ef laterett aatn ordered 
to ta Mdcoaed. la aeeordaar* witb tbe cbarter. 

A. A. RAVRK. Pr^a, 

OOB.VELirs KI.I>KBT. Vine- Vtv% 

WALTER Wimp P.SR.'snVS I'll VIct- Pn a 

CriARLKW 1: I'AY 1.1 Vic,. I'r. . 

O. STANTON n.OVn Ji)NI>. 



North Dakota Farm 
Moftgaccs 

.'\re relieved from the constant 
Huctuation of general class 
seeurilMii. 

Farm Morlsages secured upon 

kind, the pritne factor of the 
irmntry's pro^^purity. made in an 
oUl settled coimiry, and by 
Rankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ider ' 
Investment 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
witliniit the loss of a dollar in 
interest or prindpalt gives the 
careful inveator ev«y warrant 
and guarantee of aMOttlte se- 
curity. 

Write for particular*. 

WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 

LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 
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EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 

ooi nwMiM D ar mow Am bablb rcnnrroK. 
Diucm OF nnt nnnsPBiiDBifT kptioumui 




QtuMmB on keaUh, wart, 
JkoiM ami tverpdav life vntt f 
fty Mr. FurhUon, in m fat 4U mtm tt 
poinbU, thru the QuMtiam Bos or hit 
ptnonal UtUr. PUate eonfttu g%u»tiofu 
to one »ho»L Wk«n booka. itutitutioru. 
wumtufacUtrn, tmd other aid* tc effi- 
eieney are mmtioned, tA*y are not nee- 
ensariltj enclnr.otd. The Scrrier, hri»g a 
clearing-liouHc of information, aminmca 
no refpon/iihility for othert. 

tt. A Chltaco BiwliMn Man. "Hm anv ror- 
•r MhtBallOBal ilWlilullon cn'.l<-ctrd data 
n tk* Welfare work and EDl- 

ol gnat futacia 




Too woald find n ^nrK^ rnnnnnt of mirh 
material in the two rolumeH of Cnnrontinn 
Proc<><>din|tn immwi by the Xntinniil AwfO- 
datioi] of Corporation School*. Thin oritan- 
liatioii is tho only one. to my knowledge, 
thnt hna mnde. in a form available to the 
public, a thoro study t)f the welfare and 
efficiency tni tti'MK i-tii|>loTc<l by Ifirge cf)r- 
njiration-: Ann'iini, Write Mr. F. (/. 
Henderschott. exe<!Utive secretary of the 
aaaociatioA, for partlcttlu*. A'trlrc«K: Irv- 
ing place and Fifteenth atreet. N.'w York. 

A most interesting feature of the \' . S. 
Steel (■orp>>riition is ii ncmi.'iiK'nt rvliilnt 
of "Safety First" iipiilianceH and coOpera- 
ttf*. aida for employees. Vudtm ijwy t ^ 



tntUM maj Inapect the exidldt. 
irtaib. TiM -a^lSrtr rtnr muai 
No. 71 BreaOwmr.thm Tack. 



U. Mr. W, K . N.« SnrV City. "WouU you 
■dTia* a rounx man at mcHiemte meaiM to teka 
n courm in pcmnnnl efllcirncy. or flOa ^ 
•rdlnnry biulnmi> fnrma'' Whirh woaM ilva tnat 

rcaulti*? I am Ihoroly intrr^^t«Ml.'* 

Trustworthy advice can never be civen 
without fall kDOwledge o( actual conditi<in». 
In general, a couna ia paraonal efficiency 
toara the aame rdatfan to a mere te<-hni<.':il 
trainiOK that n Krnmmnr ncli'x.l i-<)iii-atiou 
doaa to an niijiD'ntici'ship of s1lo|i w<<rlc. An 
grdilMUT "buidDefui cuurse," while valuable, 
tt Mbanalr r«Mtrict«d and tanda to narrow- 
naaa. It wonM naturally follow, hardly ever 
preeede. the broiidcr. trmf vitiil. mnrr in- 
(pirinK and rtiipiiwi riii>; imirMi- iu personal 
afflcicocy. Learn to handle your brain and 
tndy ja « taauu wxihhia thaw you. win 
■taatar a madiaiiieal maddaa twice aa wdl. 



14. Mr. J. A. ir., MiMouri. "Oxild yoa tin 
ne information in resard to the Efflclenrr So- 
ciety, rlifriHility an to membcrmliip, etc.?" 

The Efficiency Si>cipty is located at No. 
41 Park How. New York. Write the necre- 
tar; for privileseN and conditiona of mein- 



Mr. G., Nrw Y"rlt City. "How i-nn y ni 
"'iwfc.'' ! f'vrrromin:; ii j£ood man'n ir.ubility to 
g^ood^wgrk from a ahop of men who will not 

la fh* "gooH man" Mraaalf a fa at worker? 

Most rtK'ti f.>Il'>w fh.- lend f,f tliiir siiper- 
vlwir i>r frui'l' ■\ iT. •i'-ini; .'is Ij- - :i!h1 not 
aa be aays. What arc this forvmaii'a auali- 
flcatlona for leaderahip? Ia be BiariiaMri 
enthnaiaatle. tacifiil, atronir ta mtnd and 
body? He should be examined by an ex- 
pert chanii'tcr ntiiily»t. to find whether he 
oelonca in a place of execution, responai- 
Mli^ and mastery of men. 

The adoption of n bonus or other syatem 
of rewanl, pussiMy of n nu'th'id of profit- 
thariDK. «<Hilil iliarci' th.' ■iiii'li'viiin of 
yonr burincFs. The New York Public f^i- 
brary. Forty-«e«'ond street and Fifth ave- 
Bua, contains booka on this aubfcct. Write 
the aaeratary of the BniiBiia Vomt, Moi. 



iM Bmdwaj. New York. Ibr perttodara 
o( the aar?lee oScrad hr the Boone. 



M. Miaa G. B. S.. Iowa. "Arc public speakers 
on eiilc(ency prT^purnhlr? Whri arr- they, ^hht (1<> 
they charirc, and wh«'r.' cnilH they be rcucht'd'* 
Can a ynynK i.'nrlHT frMh from eollece talk to 
hiirh Brhio'l i>u|>IU un rffldMO with BMIB htB» 

ticiiii than fi triiriier^rtia haa haM aoftaf 

coiJese for a lon« tlmeT" 

TeUic apaakara on the aobjert are few 
aod far between. Moat of the efficiency ex- 
perts who know their work have already 
been retained by the InrKc corporationa. 
I.iviue »■< \ou do In a stnall town, you could 
prob:ii>i\ ^. cure a rdiaUe apeaker only by 
cim|i<r;itiiiR with aome large factory or 
store in n nearby city ; by arranirinK for 
a talk, or series of talks, or other efliciency 
aerrice. in connection with the industrial 
orgaDlsatiuD, you miitbt obtain a sincle 
lecture on a reduoe«l charne, as a "stop- 
over" engagement. We have bad n number 
of requests similar to yours, and will ar- 
rnnKc n lecture tour when the demand 
seems to warnint the unilcrtnkinK. 

The younjf teacher, in lecturing on effi- 
ciency, would have more enthusiasm, the 
older teacher more ei|>erience. Both Quali- 
ties are neede.i. If the voune teacher baa 
dignity. inmitiHti k.mi-^c. cmiti.in. practical- 
ity, popularity, the young teacher would be 
our choice: and if an older teacher can be 
found who has hope, elasticity, humor, 
I thy sad coauadeaUp, the older 
■Ubt ke on ' 



ST. A Netr York Reader. "Bovr can I make a 
Rood boainrM pay whi-n rompelitinn by small 
mm rota price of work b*l"« e^^t to me?" 

There ia probably a leak somewhere in 
your buying, selling, accounting or financ- 
ing. Why abonid a small competitor under- 
bid you on costs? Tour larger plant should 
buy wholesale, and reduce your costa be- 
low his. Yon probably need an efficiency 
engineer, or at least a certified auditor or 
am>UDtant, to find where your waste cornea 
in. However, you may discover this for 
youraelf, on reading the right books. Ask 
for description of the "Business Men's Kn- 
cyclopedin" and other business guides pub- 
lished by fiyttem magazine. Wabash and 
Madison, Chicago. If you hml stated the 
exact nature and conditions of your work, 
wa omU have a a aw ei ad mora to the point. 



Sf. Prof. A <;.. Minn.»">Ia "I am Conlemplst- 
inR a chiinfc*<' <■( Mfrui'uiion. but do not know 
whrrr my srrt-fitrnt powrr lie*. I bdir\t- that a 
rarefully prepared liat or eutline of It., -.iiri, in- 
human powen* would br a valuable hi-h in -.>u- 
inir thi. prot'leTi. K thc-e such a lint nvnilaide?" 

1*1-' .ff-s.!!- H.'[i>nmin tiriienbere. of 
the .Julia Uii liman High School. New York, 
for dctail.-i of the work of the Vocatioiial 
Ciiiilntice .A«sficiation. Write to Fowler and 
WclN. IS l':;i.it Twenty-second street, New 
Y'tI;. rci'iiniinK li«t of ni'Mital fncullies. 
and of IxMiks by Professor Fowler, Nelson 
Sixer, and others. Refer to Answer No. 2 
in Efficiency Queation Box. issue of The 
IndeiH-ndi-nt for n#'cemb.>r 21. 1014, I am 
h"W |iri'paring n table or list of mental 
qualitiea and powers, with key (or their 
lecatioa aad eooiperlm. fUe will be vb^ 
IMiad Is ardde or book Ibrm. and notifiea- 
tlon sent you. 

It would not be wlae to leave your pres- 
ent work on the mere cbanca of locating 
aad 4tmMtat your anprene talaat In • 
new HM. wkaterer money a..d tima ?oa 
cnn spare may well be devoted to self- 
stinly anil to preparation for a larger 
sphere. But don t forget the practical, in 
reaching for the Ideal. We all have inflalte 
poaalUUtiae — and the grocer and landkwd 
to par. 



il9. Mr. r. B.. Chlrairo. "WiD jaa kindly let 
me kiiiiw In what niimtiers of Tbt IndBeadnt 
your artirle*! on Kfticiency have ajipaaiaat X 4o 
not want to miiin any." 

nw article. "What to Mrfwgr WM 

tbe nnt. ap(iearing NoTcmber 80. 1914. 

The srtii-li- on W..rk, that on Play, and 
that on Home, app.iin-ii r>spt»rti\ely in 
the last issues of I>«cemt>er. January and 
Vebraanr. The EfflcieBcy Queation Box baa 
been publiahed in the first and third num- 
bers ench month. Back numlters containing 
efliciency articles and Uiiestion Box may 
be had. at ten cents each, on application 
to the pobUabera. 



PBBBLB8 



What hna 
ttat wore 



ol fto^ „_ Culan illfe 




la there a gantUoaa ia thia eountry who 
haa not a plan ftw endiu the ntaawt wart 
—E. W. Aw/a JfawOlft. 

"Ton know we have fine apartmenta now. 
it ia 10 gnlat. We are right over a bowUag 
allcr ana yon «h> hear a idn drop."— Fmn. 
Stale JVvlh. 

"So you don't Hkn Bflnc In tko flontert 
What do yon mtai moat riaea qovbw ont 

of town?" 

"Traina."— PlktlMMiiftto Xad>ar. 

With the piintoning power no longer 
vrKtcd iti Mr Hli iisi . greater care should 
be exercized about getting into priaoo in 
South Carolina. — Ohio «late Journal. 

Recent dispntehea from Mexi<--> City re- 
niitiil lis that Mexico h:is the laree.st per 
capita of Provisional I'rcsiilcnts of any 
country in the world. Chicano llerald. 

Amba««i!ic|ors of foreign nations are here- 
by wameil that they must avoid noisy di»- 
cussions ill the vicinitv of the White Hotiae. 
They mielit wake the babv. Vhicaoo Xew*. 

Biz — What caused the fire in the match 

~ aone friction. 1 1 

o( the 



A ben lat on a putting 
Then ambled slowly by me; 

And when I triad to make my put— 
I fenad ahi^d laid a strmie. 

— V'l-'c ff/cord. 

"Excuse me. Tlii^ > ir rrsi r.. .! for n 
member of Congrem going South." 

"I don't mtad that. Whan mnallnii 
is not proud. I ahaO travel with hun.'*— 
£/'/n««(reNoii. 

I/ad.T — T want to buy a dog. T don't ex- 
actly know what you call tliein. but they 
look something like a gn-vhuiiDii, with hmg 
hair, and n head like a bulldog, I>o you keep 
dogs like that here? 

"No. ma'am. We drowns 'em." — Life. 

Miiny Olil I'.vK.v iiotinns arc excellent 
compared with some of the New Fogy no- 
tioaa.— «. W. Bom^t JfenlMy. 

The Man (during the second nct>— Tltis 
phiv v^n« tjikcn from the Freiirli. 

His Wife — Apparently the Allies have 
abolished their censorship.-- /'uci;. 

Sh« T'o't it strange that Oe 

n niair< ai-:u is 4M||inl tO ^0 

of a girl t waist'' 

He 1,1't'R gel a firing and ««.• 

One '18 Where hate jou 
•Not her -18— To the 
"Any one dcndl" 
"Snre: every oaa at 
BotO. 




The Fallen 
fan? 

Offico^Taa. 

The P. Ou— Had ym avir 

fore? 

The F. — Tkm hnw dU ! 
wan me? — Hmrvori 
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to foralsn eountrica lo Unlwnal Poatal 
Union. tl.Tt • y«ar •xtrs: to Canada, tl extra. 
Inatnictiona for rroewal, dlacontlnuancc or 
dlMlca of »Mnm ahouM be leat two waeki 
Mow Ik* dnta tlwy nr* to co Into effect. Both 
lb* aid and the new aitdnw muat b 



We wakoOM ctmtribationi, but wrttata whs 
wUh ttwir utieiai mnmed. if not aeeepted, 
•end a atamped and addrat rn- 
No vtdvtmMUkr h Maamcd by Tbc 
•ir th» iMt « 

aw as fat MM «a b* 
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A M«Btad bmntofjr Ml 

Oaneral von Hindenborg (Por- 
trait) 842 

Bmtorials 

Social Responsibility for Unem- 
ployment 343 

The New "Marshal Forwmrd" of 

Germany 344 

Forward-to-tiM-Luul 345 

What Europe Omm Us 345 

Goinc W«st U6 

Phmlnhhliig RstUM S«6 

Tn BiMT OF THE What 

The Great War 347 

The Attack on Constantinople. . 347 

Forcing the Uardanc'llea 317 

The Campaijm in .A u. strife...... 848 

Hindenburg's Trap 349 

The War on Commerce 350 

French Gain.s in ( h.inipagna. . . 350 

Federal Trade ConniiisitoB 350 

Alien I-ab<jr Excluded 350 

Hayti's New Trpjiident 351 

Filibusters Arrested 861 

The "AUbama" ArbitratiMi S58 

By Preston W. Slonon 

Burrowing to Berlin 865 

By The Independent's War Editor 

Bast and West Thru San Fran- 
cisco SBS 

By Haiman Whitaker 



The Nbw Books 

Belgium's Pott MS 

Book Briefs SM 

The Market Place 

Railway Train Employees 368 

A Costly Undertaking 368 

The GoTemment's Offl 368 

LiTO Stock Gains 869 

iNaoBAWOl ' 

On Life iBSOMMt HsSM IM ... 370 

Pebbles 371 

Sute C^nsUbularies (Both Sides) 872 

THE WAR TIME COUPON 

TMs li « tnt-of •Mudi wmliv to all 

oar subacribers that the War Tine 
Coupons which were sent to them at fhe 

beginning of February are availaole 
only until the first of April. There hag 
been an extended use of the.=e rmipon-. 
on the part of our icadors und ihuir 
friends, and thcru s ample oppurtuniry 
in the March days remaining for any 
present subscriber to secure and use an 
additional supply, which will be prompt- 
ly sent on rcqUL'st- It is a pleasant fact 
that the new sub.scriptions received on 
the twenty-third of February were 
Nine Hundred a&d Forty-three in num- 
ber. 

A MENTAL INVENTORY 

A few years ago we happened to see 
a list of questions prapued by the 
Friends School of Gfltnaatown, Penn- 
sylvania, to test the range of knowl- 
edge possest by the pnpUs. We weire so 
stmck by the iagamiitgr and asana ef 
tiie test that we pablished H In The 
lBd«!P«B4snt aad w wars glad we did, 
for naay elaar readers gat swiassmant 
and proilt fa "txflng it oat" on thair 
poplls. their Meads and even, in rare 
eases, themselves. So we publish here- 
with for tlie fourth time the questions 
need tn the annual quis. They are de- 
signed for boys and girls of gramnnar 
and high school grade ranging from 
eleven to eight* en years of age. But 
there art' few adults, as we have found, 
who cat! score a hundred, altho it can- 
not be said that the questions demand a 
greater "apperceptive basis" than is 
necessary for the intelligent reaiUlIC of 
magazines and newspapers. 

Last year we agreed to correct and 
grade all the answers sent in to us. 
This year we make n j sin h promise, 
the reason beinp that the plan was too 
successful, iiut we will publish next 
month the answers to these questions 
80 our readers may ^:r:l.ie themselves. 

GKNHUAL. INFOIIMATION TEST 
(iEBUA.Trown r aiawu a ^vtfm, 

Pirat Month 4, 101S 

Nnme: 1. Thf preaidins ofllcer of tlie XJ. 

S. Spiialr. 2. Tho ICnicUHh Miniater for For- 
eign A.Tiiir». 'A. The Chnnrellor of the Oer- 
man Koipir*. 4. The llvins ex-Previdents of 
the United Sutn. 8. The capital city of 
Rnaaia. 8. The Frcnob or Rermnn national 
anthem. 7. A prominent Siiiteh Aincrlcan 
worker for iieace. 8. The two sreiit iintions 
that hnve b<'<>n nt peace for 100 yearn. 

0. WIktv ia the Cioldpn (iiitp? 10. Whnt 
is the Miinroe Doctrine? 11. When* in the 
Pnnnma-Paciflc Expoaitioo to h<- Vz. 
What ia the official lansuace of Iinixil? la. 
Wbat is the oOdal Isagnsgs of Australia? 



14. Wbat is the oflMal lanxuase of Del- 
Kiiim? IS. What diseam! haa recently at- 
tacked thonaands of cattle in this country? 
10. NesM the tan largest neutral coastrus 
of Asia. IT. Whst ftirsisn city was recently 
evaeaatei! hr American troopo? \H. Which 
■artr ban a miijority in the U. S. Senate? 
lO. what attitude resardins increaa e in the 
V. 8. atnniiins army did Preiiiitent WOSM 
take in his Isat measan to CoosreasT 

Name the nuthur of: 20. "Alice In Won- 
derland." 21. "The nine Bird." 22. "The 
Inside of the Cup." 23. "The Prince and 
the Pa\j[>er." 24. "The Acta of the Aj>0» 
ties." 25. "The New Preedom." 20. "Hllfh 
Wynne." 27. "The Lay of the Lni«t Min- 
strel." 

Niime the painter of: 2S. "The Peaeent 
from the Croaa" (Antweri)). 25). "Chriat 
AmooR the Doctors" (Dremlen). 30. "The 
llfbliDg Tteiirnire" (Ivoadm, Tste). SL 
"Charles I" (Pari-. Txiuvre). 82. "Uadoa- 
ns <li'llr\ Sedla" (Florence). 

N iitM': Xi. The Bay State. 34. The Em- 
pire State. 3S. The i>one Star Sute. 86. 
Tbe Bins Oraas State. 87> The Roosisr 
State. 88. Tbe Bnekeye State. 80. The Old 
Dominion. Show the meiininK of the follow- 
ing by u»iiiic ill Hii l^nnliih svjitetue: -40. 
I-^stprit de corps. 41. ('urn (raoo aalia. 42. 
lt#te aoir. 48. Carte blancbe. 44. Pro bono 
publico. 48. In medias res. 46. Sine qos 
non. 

Identify by naminK somi' nrhievririrnt of, 
or position held by. tbe following: 47. Mai^ 
iraret Deland. 48. Victor Herbert 40. Sam- 
uel Gompcra. 50. Charles P. Steinmetx. 5L 
John Masefield. .12. von Hindenbur(. S3. 
IxH^ Kitchener. 54. Billy Sundaj. 65^ Bar- 
one 
war 



"d *°*Mef ^ Liff'l^' ft ilii»*lSf'c£r 



ransa. 

Ix>cate by country : 00. Land's End. 8L 
Ll»ce. 02. Chihuahua. 63. Ulater.^_Te^ 
dun. on. Helifoland. 08. 
oaw. G>i. Kheims. dOl XiSW 
71. Kiao-chau. 



iMtfala. 

fnl 



white idague. 73. Wotchfnl waltlnf. 74. Tbe 

White B4«l(. 7S. Tlie Yule Bowl. 76. Local 
option. 77. A. B. C ( onfi-rence. 78. 8. O. 8. 
7v. Incosnito; paendonym. 80. Mobiliia- 
timi: mobility. St. Perisoope; perimeter. 

82. Wbat tenperature Fabmtbeit corr* 
aponda to 0* CentifradeT 88. Give two rsa- 
Hona why the ocean (rstasa leas easily than 
the Inke-!. H4. Who Invented the ordinary 
IncjimU'^'ii'nt liitii;i? 'Cj. Why are irel>ergs 
frequently surrounded with fog? SO. Why 
dose a boUooo ri«e? 87. Could a bell In a 
bottle from which the air ha* been ex- 
hausted be heard? 8.S. What solid haa the 
smiiltcst possible surfiiee compared with its 
volume? 88. Wblcb l« the larger, a 3-indi 
cube or 9 euMe iacbaa? 80. WmtlA a bullet 
tired borlsontallr from a fort 800 feet high, 
(iintinue around tbe earth nt n divtaaoa ef 
r-UO feet from it. If It rtnHMuilfred no a^" 
Btacle and no friction from tbe sir? 

Correct the foUowiag. or show the ab- 
Kurdlty : 91. Jane Addams was a treat ane- 
ceas In "Peter Pan." 02. The quality of 
mercy was not ataioed. 03. At Itugby we 
viaited tbe acene of Tom Jones's school 
days. 04. Gootlneaa and mercy shall follow 
us nil the year* of our lives. OS. Secretary 
Ilrynn. fonnnlly a candidate for President, 
dIm) b'flder of his party, is now serving as 
Mr. Wilson's private secretary. l>8. Sief- 
(ried's mother diiiijrd h' f only son in the 
Uiver Slyx, whereupon he became intolers- 
ble for life, except in the be«l. 

Restore (he following altered quotattona 
to thi>lr richt form ; change only the order 
of vv.irdn; l>egin each line of poetry with a 
capital letter: ST. It is a sin, I know, for 
BM la alt hare aad arta at him, but ao ooear 
are the hat did and three-cornered, and the 

breeehe*. and all thnt ' OS. On enxtle wiilli 
and "(iiouy suuiiiiitK, nld in htm-y. fuIU the 
splendor ; aorosa the lakes abakea tbe long 
l^ht. and in glory leaps the cataract wild. 
00. Tbe world is too much with us ! We lay 
waste our powers, spending and getting, 
late and soon : we see little that Is ours in 
nature; our henrtj«. n wirdid h<»on. we hnre 
Ifivf'n nway 1 lOf). The rude forofiitht^r^* of 
the hnmlet. each laid forever in bis narrow 
cell. Bleep beneath those mgaad elBS% that 
yew-tree's shade, whera the tarf heafia u 
many a OMmld'riag baap. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 



ARB the nlsary and denroralization that follow 
in Am Wtke of unemployment to be regarded 
as penalties for miaconduct, or &s natural con- 
sequences of incapacity or of negligence, or, 
in legal parlance^ as "acts of God"? Or are they rather 
results of collective negligence, of a failure of social 
responsibility? 

The qneetion i« not a&w. It probably was asked in 
Memphis and in Babylon. It certainly was asked genera- 
tion aftor generation in Romo. It lias ln't-ri asked repeat- 
edly in the history of France, and the English Poor 
Lnw from Henry VII to George V is ttte formulated 
record of centuries-long discussion of it. 

Confession of collective negligence and acknowledg- 
ment of social responsibility have been spasmodic. Ex- 
perimental attempts to establish in law a public or 
gover nm ental responsibility have been feeble, usually 
unintelligent and ineffective. The "right to work" has 
bem proclaimed by proletarians in all countries, but 
it has n ew h eie been reeogniaed in peeitfve law. 

Private and public opinion have in all centuries and 
in all countries been overwhelmingly against the view 
that the community In any of its embodiments, as 
municipality, state or nation, is responsible for the re- 
munerative occupation of its individual members. An 
individualistic philosophy has held that except in times 
of o<viirw]ietaninc calamity, aoch aa earthquake or fam- 
ine^ the foreeaating, indnstrioos and prudent individna! 
without public help will find, one year with another, 
enough work at adequate wages to provide for himself 
and his famflty ttm periods of onempihtyment as.weO as 
thru normal times of busy occupation. The destitute 
have generally been held blameworthy for their own 
misexable oonditioa. 

THAT a great and significant change of opinion upon 
this matter has occurred thruout the whole western 
world within a generation, no weU-inf ormed person, we 
assnne, wHl deny. Three important inftnences have oo- 
operated with minor f.u tors in bringing sobei>-milkM 
men and women to a new way of thinking. 

The wwridwide human impulse wbldi got np momen- 
tant toward the middle of the nineteenth century created 
a new sentiment, and sentiment in the long run attacks 
th« inteDeetual processes and modifies conclusions. The 
•oeialisUe phikeophy has undermined the dogmatism 
of Tory and Whig to an extent tiiat both conservatives 
and radicals probably underestimate. In the recesses of 
individual minds unconscious of socialism, socialistic 
id«M in a ttoosand tnnoeent disguises are hailMwed. 
But perhaps morf oflfective than hum.^nitarianism or 
socialism in bringing the world to a partial admission 



of social responsibility has been the social effieisncy ■ 

program of the German Imperial Government, and Ml 
imitation, halting and imperfect but actual, by odMr 
European natims and by Amorican eommeawealths. 
That this program as conceived by Bismarck and car- 
ried out by his successors and their imitators was pri- 
marily for militaristic rather than for humane ends is 
possibly truc^ but the invortant thing is that it was the 
beginning of a trial and error eiperimentation wiiieh 
already has yielded results that command attention. 

The public mind is prepared, therefore, to examine 
sincerely tiie diflleult problem of unonployment as ft 
presents itself in this season of exceptional idleness and 
distress. A spirit of earnestness and willingness to learn 
promises more satisfactory and more enduring results 
than have followed hitherto upon industrial depression 
and ttie overtaxing of inadequate relief agencies. It is 
a good time to push the analysis of our ssrx'ial system 
and its functioning back to ultimate principles. 

IN such an inquiry three or four crucial questions com- 
pel attention. It is said that whether or not the un- 
employed have brought their missries vptn tbsnsalvaB 
by negligence, vice or other fault of their own, a faoge 
proportion of them are unemployable. 

There is something wrong with the assertion, and no 
study of the problem is adequate which does not get at 
the troth on this point, because, so long as the eon- 
sprvatively-minded cling to the belief that the un 
employed are relatively' worthless, social responsibility 
for unemployment, even if acknowledged, will be in- 
effective. 

Certain easily verified facts are important here. When 
industry is active where are the thousands of the "un- 
employable"? Some of them are on the road, aa way* 
farers and hoboes, but the number of such is then com- 
paratively small. All of the "unemployable" that are 
willing to be employed are then in actual fact employed. 
Their wctk is donbtiess of rdatively little valne, bat 
aach as it Is the mill'? and shops, thp mines, the lumber 
camps and the farms absorb it and are glad to get it. 
A cmiento Incident that w« leeall is enlightning. A 
few years ago the charity organization society of one 
of the large eastern cities thruout a whole year had so 
few demands for relief of cases other than those in- 
ddoit to sickness and old age that it closed up its 
wood-yard. 

Strictly speaking then the "uiifinplov able" turn out 
to be non-existent as a residue after the habitual wan- 
derers and the defective have been eliminated from Uie 

situation. The unemployable therefore are those men 
and wiunen whose work is of some value but is not up 
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to standard, and who consequently are not worth keep- 
ing Ml tb* payroO when times begrin to be bad. 

Hut w» not then frankly acknowledge that society 
has a plain duty to this element? To a larjre extent in- 
efficient results from inadequate or bed education. The 
diOd b not stertad rUfiA. Vocational galdanee and Indni- 
trial discipline have been denied him. The primary duty 
of the public, if the principle of social responsibility be 
adbmrledged, is to see to It ^t children itart in life 
with good health, so far as attention in prhoo! years 
can insure it, with industrial training, and with some 
preparation for choosing the vocations to which they 

are adapted. Our whole educational ayitem ahould be 
VP to a new dikienejr la tton matters, and, 
happily, a stron;^ and naolnta mnmaiuA In tkat dJrae- 

tioD la under way. 
Bat Uiis to only a bacfaining. Hm erUenee to onfm- 

peachable that this winter thousands of men and women 
who possess skill, who in normal times are of standard 
•Oeieney, who have strong bodies and willing minda, 
whoaa prida to but wben they are forced to seek any 
Uad of aaalatanee^ are Idle and suffering thru no fault 
of their own. Does any obligation rest upon .society to 
provide employment for theee? New York City and 
other eonmanlttoa, east and west, are making afRrma- 
tive answer to the question. Tho nMifrntinn is admitted; 
a serious attempt to discharge it is being made. When 
men like Judge Gary consent to serve upon oonunitteea 
of inqntof and relief, and, after looking into the problem 
declare and Insist that the public not only thru its vol- 
untarj' agencies, but also thru its organized municipal 
and state govemmenta, muat provide employment and 
nitof , It to plalB fbat it to bo kngar naeeiiaiy to argue 
the question of aodal NaponaflbiKlgr to prevnit OBem* 
ployment 

THIS i.<! a good start. How far shall we ro? The an- 
swer of common sense would seem to be obvious. 
Than to no naaon to expect that either fkru aoetal rtno' 
InttoiB or thru social evolution the institution of private 
property will be abandoned. There are excellent ruasons 
for belief that public property and industrial capital col- 
lectively owned will increaae in amouot, and that they 
win jUkt a part of fnereaatng magnitode In praduettva 

industry. It is practically certain, .nlso, that social COB* 
trol over private property will increasingly be ezerdaad 
thru governmental ageneiea. AH tbla meana that condi- 
tions of employment in the future, a« at present, will 
for the most part be beyond the control of wage-earnera 
at meb. Whatever control they may be able to share in, 
flMiy will enjoy thru organization, collective property- 
owning, cooperation, and political activity. Therefore, 
whatever may have been true in the past, power over 
employment and ita conditions ia now a social power 
and inereaaingly a paMto power. Power and reaponsl- 
bility are not separable. Society in its collective and 
organized capacity must assume the obligati<m to insure 
OBBploymeut. 

How this shall be done i? a proUam calling for the 
highest intelligence, sound judgment and moral dis- 
interestedness. That the people of a nation like the 
United Statea ahould be unable to devtoe a woritaMa and 
satiafaetory plan to nnthlhkabia. When the bnalneaa and 
professional men of Americn make up their minda that 
a thing ought to be done and muat be done^ they always 



find out how to do it. They are making up their minds 
that the probtom of unemploiymant muat have n practical 
solution. 

Privileges of every kind are on trial to<iay. Society 
cannot afford to have diacontent grow into revolutionary 
attampta. The attampta would fkfl, bat Die dlaorder, tto 
loss and the distress that would attend the attempt are 
unpleasant to contemplate. The energetic work that was 
pot into the reform of an anUipiatad and impossible 
system of banking and currency must now be put into 
the reform of an antiquated and impoeaibto retotion of 
tba wage earning man to hto wnk. 

THE NEW "MARSHAL FORWARD" 0FGERB4ANY 

AGAIN the atraeta of German dtiea are hang with 
banting. Again Uia schools havo holiday and the 

prejsa is filled with praise for General von Hindenburg. 
What tho the German people are reduced to Kriegtbrot 
and flia aandwieh haa loat ite opper aitea— 4iMr can omi 

feast in honor of him who has for the second time freed 
their country from the invading Slav. Hindenburg's 
name appears on everything from streets to cigareta 
and the Government haa been obliged to issue notices 
that the General does not want any more poetry, fruit, 
flowers or other Iributes nf affection sent to him at the 
front. Hia portrait in paint, plaster or photograph i» 
to be aeen on afl oldoa; tiie bnlMog faee of tho bon 

fighter, the firm jaw and square forehead, the bristling 
hair and level-looking eyes; a head which might have 
been chopped from granite by a cubist sculptor. His 
striking resemblance to Marshal Blticher as well as the 
similarity of his tactics has given him the same nick- 
name and German journalists delimit to call him liN 
Marachall Vorwirta of 1914. 

The world haa not yet got beyond flie atago of hero- 
worship and perhaps it never will. The instinctive dis- 
position to attach loyalty and admiration to a particular 
individual, to regard any great achievement aa the woefc 

of some one man is as strong as ever and certainly thOTt 
is more cxcu.se for it in the case of war than elsewhoWL 
The success of the German armies is doubtlees due more 
to the unity and efficiency of the people aa a whoto tlian 
to any particular general, and If we must pick oat Dw 
man who has done most for Germany in thi.< cri.-is it 
might turn out to be some unknown railroad noanager 
who haa bean wwUng oat a tiraetabh to Imep the traina 
running or 80010 leas considered chemist who has been 
spending hto nights in the laboratory making new nitro 
derivativea of phenol. 

But neither unity of purpose nor scientific preparatioo 
would have insured victory if the true leader of men 
had not come to the front at the right moment. It took 
Lincoln many long months to aift out Grant and Sher- 
man and Sheridan from tho oAeera of equal training 
and greater reputation. In France Joffre is retiring 
generals by the score in preparation for the spring cam- 
paign. In Germany the Kaiser has found that his prea- 
enco on the firinpr line may inspire his men to greater 
sacrifices, but does not insure success. It was the failure 
of the Crown Prince to keep up his end of the line that 
Gompelled the German army to turn aaide when Parto 
was afanoat within reach. Per tho ChaneaDor and tho ■ 
diplomat.s the German people have little respect and 
they scarcely know who is chief of staff since Moltke 
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was retired on the ground of ill health. Conaeqneiifljr. all 
their enthuaiasm goes out to Hiiid«nbarg, iflio hM mf- 
tevd men torrtbto defeato tium any other gfoimal, but 
has also achieved more strikins: victories. 

General Field Marshal Paul von BeneckendoriS nod 
HiiMkiibinr is now in kh atzla^alclifb ymr. He Ntirad 
from MAfve service in 1911, but when the war broke out 
he reported for duty and was assigned the command 
that most of all he would have wanted, the defeme lit 
the eestem frontier agaimt the Russians, who were 
already threatening Ms native city of Posen. He had 
beoi trained for this, ta.sk, for his father was a major 
and he liad been put into the cadet corps as a boy. Aa 
a HenteBSiiit he took iwrt in the war againat Aoatria 
in 1866 and was in the foremost line at the battle of 
Koniggrfttz. A second crushing defeat of Germany's 
enemies he witnessed, for he was at Sedan and earned 
by hia gallantry on the fidd the Iron Croaa and the 
Bed Eagta; 

As an officer General von Hindenburg is beloved of 
his men in spite of his wiUingneas to sacrifice them by 
tiie tbooaand In vafn eharvea at the lUusian lines and 
his propensity for forced marches thru snow and slui^h. 
It restores confidence among the rank and file whenever 
flMgr catch a glimpse of him staodinr* with his indie- < 
pensable cigaret in his hand, among a group of officers 
and nodding eager assent to their suggestions or hearty 
approval of their work. As a peace general Hindenbur; 
was not popular with the soldiers beeaoae in time at 
manemren he would keep fhem digging ditebea In tiie 
Mazurian swamps instead of giving them parades and 
thrilling cavaliy charges. Now, however, they under- 
alaad ftail he knew what war was to be and ae they have 
confidence in him. Not until the war over and the 
operations studied will it be possible to decide with cer- 
tainty who are the great strategists of the Great War. 
Bnt the public verdict dose not wait for tliat and in thia 
oaoe H aatma likely to be eooflniad hr tihe dower evahi- 
atiOM of fhe htshNriana. 



FORWARD-TO-THE-LAND 

EVER since Mr. Roosevelt discovered the need there 
has been a "Bai k-to-the-Farm," a "RetarB'te^h^ 
Soil" movement in the United States. 
Bvtlhe resoHs have hardly been iwolntlonary. 
City populations eontbiae to grow and food prices 
are as high as ever. 

To the retef er esmen t of tide highly important vaa^ 
ment now romes the "Forward-to-the-Land League." 
Even the psychology of the title is significant. Not 
*Tjack" or "return" with their suggestion of retrogres- 
sion, bat the "forward" of hope^ of expectancy, of a 
ftitore nnrevealed. 

The new league begins by attacking fho prublem at 
the bottom. It sedu to remedy conditions that have ren- 
dered farm life onattraetlve and uuproAtable. 

First, the Icapue recognizes the difficulty of purchase 
to many of the land-hungry poor. And in the absence of 
tand-banika andi as they have abroad, it p ropoeee a hold- 
ing syndicate of public-spirited citizens or, as they do 
in Germany and England, of the municipality, to help 
the man of imall means. By the service of skillful agri- 
ctdttural engineers and the introdnetion of impcaved ma- 
chineiy this ayndleato wooM iasbrMt and asslsl Um 



woold-be farmer to establish himself, takfaig snaO erep- 
intensts sa its return. 

The Isolation and lack of social and educational op- 
portonities of rur.al lifo it. would end Ijy skillful plan- 
nSag of lands to form community groups, and it would 
eld in securing for sndi groups agrleidtural direetots, 
social organizers, and religious leader-!. 

Even to the unemployed the league would hold out a 
band in finding places in the eoontry where labor was 
needed. 

Such practical and commonsense plans serve well the 
spirit of trne phflanthroiiir and of farHSightsd pttbUe 
ssrvksL 

WHAT EUBOPE OWES US 

FOR some time past the oohange value of the English 
pound sterling haa been veiar low in New York, The 
normal vahie in oar eorreney is At the end of 

last week the exchange value was only $4.80, and to 
this point it had risen from |4.79 (on the 16th), the 
lowest flgores known for many years. There has beoa 
a greater decline in the exchange v'alues here of sOTSial 
other countries on the other side of the Atlantic 

This is due primarily to the great porehasss of war 
supplies in thia country, and the resulting excess of our 
exports over our imports. This excess has grown from 
$16,000,000 in September and $56,000,000 in October, to 
$79,000,000 in November, 1181,000,000 in December and 
1148,000,400 in Janoaiy. It wHl be seen that the flgnrse 
for January point to an excess of more than $1,700,- 
000,000 for twelve montljs. There is an enormous debt 
to ttiia eoontry lAldi nasi be paid. We have an odielal 
record of this international trade, but there are other 
"invisible" transaetloos (such as the payment of divi- 
dends on American securities owned abroad) which re- 
dace the balance against Europe. Nevertbeless, the debt 
is a great one and is growing. 

While we must look to the war supply purcha.ses and 
the excess of exports as the first cause of the fall of 
enhange value, tills deeBne'ls dlreedy doe to eondittons 
affecting payments. The number of drafts, or interna- 
tional bills, drawn on English debtors by the creditors 
here, and given to brokers or other financial agents In 
New York for collection, has been so great that the price 
has fallen by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. In normal times the international trade differ- 
eneee which cannot be adjusted by payment in goods or 
an enhange of obHgstions are settisd by shipmeBts of 
gold. At the present time neither England nor any other 
debtor country is willing to reduce its stock of gold by 
such shipments to New York, altho about 16,000,000 
has recently come from Elngland by way of Canada. 
This failure to use gold tends to put the debtor at a 
disadvantage and to compel him to submit tO ft dla» 
count on the value of bis countzy's curreocy. 

War orders exceeding 9800,000,000 in vaHie have been 
placed here. Every week there are additions. If the 
debtor governments cannot pay in goods and are un- 
willing to use gold, and if their investors desire to keep 
their .American securities, how is the obligation to be 
satisfied? By credit granted here in some form, possibly 
in connection with Issues of Government securities, altho 
this method probably will Iw avoided. We are willing 
to give credit, and we do not need gold. There are re- 
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ports about negotiations for a credit of $100,000,000 
here in the interest of Great Britain. The demand for 
eredit Is our on>ortunity. If we satisfy the demand, tiM 
tai of the war will fl«d the United Stetee holdiiig a 
position of greatly ineresssd strenfdi mid power witii 
respect to international finance and trade. A step for 
the promotion of credit eaqjuuMion has been taken in the 
new NKolatioBs permitUnv the wserw banks to bay 
«r dlieount exchange aeesplaaeas «r bills bMsd on eac- 
portS or imports. 

It Is Onljr a few monttis since we in this country were 
greatly ooncemed over our debts to Europe and the 
question bow we should pay them. Now the pendulum Is 
swinging to the other end of the arc. The proUen now 
bsoooMS Europe's. It is for the allied eoantiies to eon- 
sldnr how thegr will be able to pay tMr dsUa to OS. 



GOING WEST 

FROM the puUieattoo of tatters from the British sol- 
diers at the front it appears that they are using the 
expression "going west" as a euphemism for dying. 
This has started a discussion of its origin which spread 
in chameteristic fashion thru the Timn and other 
papers and brought out many curious theories. For in- 
stance, a subaltern claimed that it orij.rinatt d in his 
battalion at maneuvers when "a staff officer, complete 
witii eyeglass, galloped past and In a very hikliHpKdMd 
and fruity voice, shouted to the commanding officer, 
'Tell the general that I have gone west.' " This, says this 
sobaltem, so anosed the sdMlera, tho even ho cannot 
see why, that it came to be camp slang for "passing 
away." Another youthful soldier said that it came from 
a bfvooac song, "Drake Goes West" 

But when the letters from the local antiquarians eaiM 
in it was shown that the phrase was used in Bast Lon- 
don, West Cork and the Midlands and dated from 
foartemth centurj', at least, as the old rime says 

Women and mony wilaome wight 
As wynd and wattir ar gane west. 

That the classicists and archeokigists took it up and 
tnteed It bodt to the Odyssey, Egypt, Bidbyloola, Aiu- 

tralia and Fiji. Altho Longfellow is classed amonp: the 
"British poets" and is as much read oversea as in this 
eomitiy, nobody msobs to hav« quoted the dosinff lines 
of BianttMA: 

Westward, wtj-tward Hiawatha 
.S:n i.l into the fiery sunset, 
.Sailed into the purple vapors. 
Sailed into the dusk of evenug. 
Thuii departed Hiawatha, 
In the glory of the sunset. 
In the purple mists of evening. 
To the regions of the home-wind. 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To tha khudom of Ponamah 
To the land of the Haneiter. 

Whether this indicates a Finnish or nri Atnrrir.d or- 
igin we will not venture to say lest we get between the 
firing lines in the eontroverqr on tiie sooieo of Long- 
fellow's ideas. But the conception is so natural and 
poetic that it may well have a polyphyletic oriKin. The 
Russian soldiers are more specific and say that a com- 
rade has "gone to America" when he is dead. In this 
case the phrase has probably arisen recently from the 
great emigration to this country. As we know from 
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Water Babies the Fain- Isle "f Sf Brandon was in the 
west; so was the lost Atlantis and of course the Hes- 
perides. "Unto Hesperian isles, unto Ansonian sbONO** 
says Longfellow in his "BU^giac." Possibly tho wpfSi 
sion is fn coiDoqaisl use in some parts of flie TTnltetf 
States, but we do not recall ever having- heard it. Its 
present vogue in the British trenches may have come 
fRW tho fMt tliat ttioso woonded at tho Ihiot an talMii 
west by the hospital corps in the rear. 



DIMINISHING RETURNS 

IF the Germans are to wipe out British shipping with 
their submarines and mines they will have to be livel>' 
about it. The number of British vessels in 1912 was 
89,848. Oonseqaeofly, the Germans wooM have to sink 
them at the average rate of one hundred for every 
workday and a hundred and fifty on Sundays and legal 
holidays in order to complete the job wittiin a year. 
Whafs more, the United Kingdom is accustomed to 
build more ships than ail the rest of the world together 
and in some years twice as many, so that there's no 
knowing how many they are taming oat In the ptesent 
enwrgoDsy. It mnl look Aaeooraging to tt* Qomaiia 
Hadnt tlMy batter give ft op as a bad Jobt 



Newspaper readers who have been distrest to hear 
Uiat the Gormans are redoeed to putting pota to ea in 
their bread will be relieved to learn that good house- 
wives in this country do the same. It may be recalled 
that a few years ago ttaO free traders of England 
brought flnnroid aa an uannpaeablo argoment that in 
proteetioalst Germany the woiWngman ms obliged to 
eat "black bread." The arRunient lost in effect when the 
"tariff reformers" showed that Sckwartbrot was better 
than iridto and ma aervad to Hut Xing of Bnglaad, 
iriio la not compelled to economise on hla vltthialB. 



The New York Telephone Company, in response to 
public demand, announces big reductions in rates with- 
in the city. Bat the CoDsomers' League acutely suggests 
ttiat bafon nrtaa are lowered, the too low wages of tte 

telephone operators should he iiM reased. The point is 
well taken. Lower telephone rates are important, but 
adeqnata wages for tto girls who. for a few brief yaara, 
cany on the high pressure, nerv-e-tr>-ing work at the 
central switch-boards, is more important still. 

Forty-three votes were cast in the House of Repr^ 
sentatives against the national child labor bill. Four of 
them were east by omgreasraeB who had made, a few 

days before, eloquent speeches against the woman suf- 
frage resolution. Evidently Mr. Webb of North Carolina. 
Mr. Dies of Texas, Mr. Parker of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Mulkey of Alabama, believe that woman's place is in 
the home — and the children's place is in the factory. 

The good ship "Dacin" has been captured by a French 
cruiser. Thus appears inc advfmtaK'c of having allies. 
France obligingly assumes the r tha wicked part- 
ner; for French prise law has alwsys boan man atrin- 
gent than that of Groat Britain on tha sokfaet <rf ansny 
ships tnaaferred to neutral flaga after war has begun. 
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THB OBBAT WAK 

February tl — Aaclo-Freocb fleet 
throws 2000 ■helb into Dnrdanellra 
forts. British Bteunabip "Cambnnk" 
torpedoed near LiTcrix>«l. 

Fehruary £2 — German advance 
reachc* Niemen. Narew and Bobr 
riT«n. American cotton ahip "Et«- 
^gj^raok Mine off Borinm 

Febntartf iS — Rniwians regain i»rr>iiiiil 
on Rawku River, before Wursaw. 
Mutiny of Bcncalew tnmim iit Siii); 
a|Hiri' IVbruarjr 15 re[>iiitc<l. 

Frbmary — Gcrinana take Przaa- 
nyaa. FObutd. u4 MjOOO prilMWM. 
Amerioan cotton rfdp "OmrlV waak 

in German waters. 

February if./ — Oermnns bninbardinc 
Polish fortress of Onowiec. Turlm 
repulsed in <'nucui<ui- unci withdraw 
entireljr from Sinai peninsula. 

nk i ' mmg — SWta at cotranot to 
DarduMDM dtnoHahcd. BnaaiUM re- 
enter Riikowina. * 

February 27 French cruiser captUfM 
American "Oitcin" with cottM ior 
Rotterdam. Fniicli carry OtHMB 
trenches in ('hampagne. 

February 2S — RuwiiauH retake Pma- 
DjBi, Poland. Uuiisianit take 4000 
Austrian! in Galidan battle. 



. , 1 he attack on Con- 
The Attack on .t^tjnopU which 

dertaken this week, seems likely to 
mark a new era in the world's his- 
tory as well as change the current of 
the war. Its first effect, even before 
any tansfible resnlta are achieved, ia 
to bi|^ down tb* pvies of whaaX in 
Bngftnd and iiiBldiBtdlr in tiw mt 
of tiM worid, and to to Cdieve Great 
Britain of tiio danger of being 
starvtxi out and the United States of 
any need for an embargo on the ex- 
portation of wheat. For Russia is the 
grain field of Western Europe and 
the food soppUes accumulated at 
Odeisa can find no outlet so long as 
the Turk holds the entrance to the 
Mediterranean at Constantinople. 

Another effect is U> check the 
peace movement in Russia and to 
prevent that country coming to a 
eeparate agreement with Germany. 
Th« hflsvjr ' kMaa of the Russian 
amdea and ttutr fafhire to make any 
net territorial jrain after seven 
months of war ha.s given rise to a 
peace party in Russia which i'* said 
to have been gaining considerable 
influence of late. But with the chance 
of realizing the dream of Peter the 
Great hy attaining ConatantiBopla 
there will bo no more talk Vt 
by Ru.ssians, high or low. 

The only o!)stacle to tin- n alizali'in 
of Russia's great ambition during 
the past century has been England, 
eifao held the maintenance of Turkey 



necea.sary to the safety of her em- 
pire, but in 1907 an agreement was 
concluded between Rusaia and Eng- 
land in regard to their folara » 
pansion in Asia. This tvas aappoaad 
at the time to hivohre soma aort of 
an arrangement by which Rnsaiavas 
to secure a southern port. 

That Grfal [iritam has withdrawn 
her opposition and reversed her hia- 
toiie piaiicy was made public by the 
anBOqneament of the Secretary for 
ForaiflTB Aflhirs In the Hoon of 
Commons on Pebruarj' 25, when the 
question wa-i asked if the Govern- 
ment approvcfi of the .statement re- 
cently made to the Duma by the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister that "Russia 
intends to ooeopy Goostantinople- 
permanenUy." In reply Sir Edward 

Grey said: 

The stateriuTit I have seen was that 
M. Sazoiioff )uul said that the event.s on 
the Russo-Ttirtiihh fmntipr would bring 
Russia near a realization of thr- politico- 
economic probletn bound up with Rus- 
sia's aeeen to the aes. With these as- 
pixatloas Bngiaiid is in sympathy. What 
fom lhair naUwtioa wiTtike wiU 
no doabt be setflad in tiie temw of 
peace. 

This adroitly wordeii declaration 
leaves the question open as to 
whether Russia is to get Constanti- 
no])]n or receive flonpensation dba- 
wbere at the saipwaa of Toiiuor ar 
Pttrsia. 



„ .__ Besides it.s pulitical ef- 

FMtUn n* feet the effort of the 

daaelles turns a new leaf in the his- 
toiy of warfare, for it is the flrat 
tfane tiiat the modsni hattteship haa 

undertaken the reduction of forti- 
fications. The Allied fleet, which is 
under the command of Vice-Adrairal 
Garden, includes the super-dread- 
nought "Queen BUiaheth," completed 
ainoa the war bataa and the most 
powerful BtfiMwy mariitna aHoat. She 
has a displacement of 27,500 tons 
and is armed with eight l&-inch 
gun.s. Tht» new American super- 
dreadnoughts "Oklahoma" and "Ne- 
vada" are aa large, but carry only 
14-inch guna and have a qiaed of 
only twantaKim kaota iaalaad «f 
twenty-five, which the ''Qoeen EUMk- 
beth" is presumed to attain. 

Besides the "Queen Elizabeth" the 
Allied fleet comprizes the British 
battleships "Agamemnon," "Irresist- 
ible," "Vengeance," "Comwallis," 
'Triumph," "Albion" and "Majsa- 
tie," and the French battleshipa 
•^anWs," "Suffren" and "Charie- 
magne." rt-s well a.s minor vessels, 
bringing the total up to forty. Aero- 
planes hovering over the Turkish 
forts directed the fire of the fleet 
and then returned for reet to their 
paraat ahip "Ark Btqral.'' 

The strait of the DardaneUaa or 




THK .ATT-VCK ON rONSTANTINOPl.K 
Tha attmpt of Um An«io-Frrn<-h fl...-. lo luua Ihc DmrJnnelles 

tlOM of the war, for C^in^tiinOnopIc ia ma prritrct*<i bv nulurr im tn In- r^-KjiriUnl a.i tmitreKnnM. 
tn Rlt«.-k iiy Oi.. h, ,1. Till' only pwuiKcii of Hppr'.ufh «!-.• rh.- U.>»iK>niH ..n the north ami t>i.- 
I'linUni:!' 1 11. Ihc -.r.ith ard both the** »tr«ltn «n' ■l.'fi'n.liHi br fortn on rithrr nid<- «nd niiTi,- 
II. the rtuintjcl. JEijt th^' ). ..i>fr-dr»'ftdmiuirht, "Qyeen Eli2at>clh." glandinu nut nl ^^'!\ ir> J ihf 
Trucii ,>f ih.i sh<jr» Hnri«. iKHl'rml In pifMrtx th« cntranro fortji. StMilill-Kuhr nn.l Kum K>lri>, 
'^(Unt, nn hour nnd a ha'f. Then after th« mines had »H.M*n swept oui thre** Hriii^h wamhlpa 
baldly adTaneed into tit* Dardancllaa alztcaa aaUea and bombarded K«vbc< and th« tnrtji at tde 
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THE CHANGED MAP OF THE EASTERN FRONTIER 
Tb» •ffact of PIcM Manhkl von Hlixienbunc'* Buditen movenwnt to the north can be seen at > 
■Uui««. The left edce of the liirht ihiidlnK ■ham the wntern limit of the Ruaalan UnM at the 
Mctnainr of Februarr and the heavy ahading the area held by them at the end. The GemAn left 
winw swept forward aji fur a* the Nienven Rtver, while the riiht sdranred to the Narew. At the 
Mme time the Ruulan* In Poland, north of the Vistula, werr driven back a< far aa Pruanyai. 
which waa captured by the German* and loat a«aio later. If the Germanr can break thru the chain 
of RitaalAH fortraaaea (indicated by atara) at any point tbey may brc&k the railroad which run* 
behind the Narew and the Nlemen, tbu cnttinc off Wanaw from tike capital 



Hellespont has played an important 
part in many wars from the time of 
Xerxes and Alexander to the present 
because of its remarkable configura- 
tion. It is a tortuous passage of 
forty-two miles in length, varying in 
width from one to four miles. Both 
banks are lined with forts and the 
channel is blocked with mines laid 
under the direction of German engi- 
neers. The southern entrance is pro- 
tected by four forts, of which the 
chief are Seddul-Bahr on the Euro- 
pean and Kum Kaleh on the Asiatic 



side. These two forts carried respec- 
tively six and four guns of 10.2-inch 
caliber. 

But these were outranged by the 
gun^ of the battleships, and the only 
vessel struck was the "Agamemnon," 
on which a shell exploded, killing 
three men and wounding five. The 
entrance forts and batteries were 
shelled on February 19-21, then the 
attack suspended because of bad 
weather until the 25th. At ten o'clock 
in the morning the "Queen Eliza- 
beth," "Agamemnon," "Irresistible" 



and "Gaulois" began the bombard- 
ment at a range of 11,000 to 12,000 
yards, each concentrating her Are on 
one of the forts. In less than an hour 
and a half the land fire was suffi- 
ciently reduced so that the smaller 
vessels could run in and complete the 
work at 2000 yards or less. By 5.16 
p. m. all four forts were reduced. 

After the mines at the entrance 
had been swept out for a distance of 
four miles the "Albion," "Majestic" 
and "Vengeance" advanced into the 
cleared channel, and shelled the fort 
at Kephez, near the ruins of the an- 
cient Greek city of Dardanus, from 
which the strait takes its name. All 
the forts on the European side for 
twenty-five miles up have been si- 
lenced. The Allies have also attacked 
the forts in the rear from the Gulf 
of Saixw (Xeros). 

_ Aa to what is going 

The Campaign .^^ Galicia the re- 
inAuitn. ^ ygy^ 

confused and conflicting. It appears, 
however, that the Austro-German 
force which crost the Carpathians 
with the apparent intention of re- 
lieving the siege of Przemysl and re- 
capturing Lemberg has made no 
progress toward these ends. Accord- 
ing to their official statement from 
Petrograd the Russians in the Car- 
pathians during the month ending 
February 20 captured 691 officers. 
47,640 men, 17 cannon and 118 ma- 
chine guns. 

There is no cessation in the strug- 
gle for Dukia and Uzsok passes, 
which lead from Galicia thru the 
Carpathians into Hungary, and the 
melting snow reveals the bodies of 
thousands of men who have fallen 
here in the past two months. The 
Russians, who were recently expelled 
from Bukowina, have rallied their 
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forces, recrost the Pmth, and are 
atrain close to Czemowitz, the capi- 
tal of the crownland. The advancing 
Russians attacked an Austrian force 
in a dense forest of East Galicia and 
overcame them with rifle butts and 
bayonets, taking 4000 prisoners. 

^. . . , In laying his plans for 
Hindenburg. capture of the 

Trap , Tenth Russian army 
Marshal von Hindenburg calculated 
to a nicety every element in the 
problem except the incalculable, that 
Is, the weather. If the frost had con- 
tinued two days longer his divided 
army, coming together like the jaws 
of a gigantic trap around the Mazu- 
rian Lakes, would have practically 
surrounded the Russian forces in 
East Prussia. But a sudden thaw 
broke up the ice of the marshland 
and converted the roads into mud. 
Consequently the northern column, 
constituting the upper jaw of the 
trap, having farther to go, failed to 
connect at the proper time with the 
southern, and thru this gap about a 
third of General Baron Siever's army 
managed to escape to the shelter of 
the Grodno fortress. Two regiments 
of the Twenty-ninth Corps, which 
had been completely surrounded in 
the forest of Augustowo, succeeded 
in cutting their way out of the Ger- 
man ring with the bayonet, since 
their ammunition was exhausted. 
The Germans claim to have captured 
eleven generals and 100,000 o>ther 
officers and men. The Russians as- 
sert that this is an exaggerated 
statement and that the bulk of the 
army effected an orderly retreat. At 
any rate, the Russians found time 
enough during their retreat to de- 
stroy every German village and 
farmhouse on their way to the fron- 
tier. 
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The momentum of the Germans 
sufficed to carry them thru the for- 
est region lying about Augustowo, 
where, in the first days of October, 
they were defeated with the loss of 
some 10,000 men. This brings them 
for the first time within reach of 
the chain of fortresses along the 
Niemen. Bobr and Narcw Rivers. If 



they should break thru this line of 
defense at any point they would be 
able to cut the railroad which runs 
behind them, connecting Warsaw 
with Petrograd. Which one of these 
fortresses the Germans propose to 
attack cannot be told until their 
movement develops. They have made 
demonstrations before Kovno, Grod- 
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no, Osowiec and Lomza, but of course 
no serious attempt can be made on 
any of them until their heavy artil- 
lery is brought, which, considering 
the absence of railroads and the 
half-thawed lowlands, must take 
some time. 

North of the Vistula the Russians 
have been driven back almost to the 
Narew River. The Germans took 
Przasnysz by storm, capturing 10,- 
000 prisoners, over twenty cannon 
and a large amount of ammunition 
and supplies. This town waa once 
before in the possession of the Ger- 
mans, but was recaptured .soon after 
by the Russians and had been strong- 
ly fortified since. The Russians made 
a brisk counter attack on the follow- 
ing days and captured 2800 men, 
seven cannon and the motor vans as- 
sembled there for transporting the 
German army to the front. This put 
the Russians again in possession of 
Przasnysz, and they have pushed be- 
yond it toward the Eaat Prussian 
frontier. 



The War on 
Commerce 
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THREE OP THE PRESIDENTS APPOIMTKES 
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Since February 18, 
when the German proc- 
lamation declared the 
waters about England and Ireland 
unsafe to neutral as well as belliger- 
ent shipping, there have been sunk 
in this zone twelve veesels, of which 
nine were British, two Norwegian 
and one French. 

These disasters occurred mostly 
in the English Channel and the Irish 
Sea. All of the vessels destroyed 
were comparatively small and in 
most cases none of the crew was lost. 
Both mines and torpedoes seem to 
have been the instruments of de- 
struction, but which has been used 
in any particular instance is not al- 
ways determinable. 

Two American vessels, the "Eve- 
lyn" and the "Carib," were also sunk 
by running into mines, but not with- 
in the danger zone declared by Ger- 
many about the British Isles. Both 
ships were making for German ports 
loaded with cotton and had appar- 
ently strayed from the safe lanes 
designated by the German admiralty 
and so got into the mine field.i pro- 
tecting the German coast. The "Eve- 
lyn," which sailed from New York 
for Bremen on Januar>' 29, struck a 
mine off Borkum on Februar>- 19. 
The "Carib" was sunk oflf Helgo- 
land on February 22. The crew es- 
caped in the boats and were picked 
up by German steamers. She had 
sailed from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, January 27, with 4600 bales of 
cotton for Bremen. The two vessels 
were insured to the total amount of 
1659,103 in the Government Bureau 
of War Risk. 

President Wilson is said to have 



transmitted to the British Govern- 
ment in an informal note the Ger- 
man proposal that both parties stop 
their interference with neutral com- 
merce in foodstuffs and other non- 
contraband on the high seas. It is 
understood that Great Britain is not 
at all inclined to consent to any such 
plan, but on the contrar>' is more 
likely to declare a blockade of all 
German ports with intent to starve 
the country into submission. The ac- 
tion of the German Government in 
seizing the food supplies of the 
country is, in the opinion of the 
British, sufficient justification for 
declaring all food contraband of war. 

_ . _ . , No decisive opera- 
French Gain, in ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

Champagne pj^^ ^^^^^^ 

weeks in the western theater. The 
French announce minor successes at 
various points along the line between 
Rheims and Verdun as well as in the 
Vosges mountains, but the Germans 
claim that their attacks have been 
repulsed. The fighting here continues 
to be of the most desperate charac- 
ter on both sides. According to the 
French official statement one trench 
was carried only after every German 
soldier in it had been killed. In an- 
other engagement two German regi- 
ments lost by death some 3000 men, 
or more than half their number. The 
French report the capture of more 
than a thousand prisoners in the last 
ten days. 

The Germans have introduced a 
new weapon into warfare. They 
spray the trenches with blazing oil, 
which compels the enemy to evacu- 
ate or be burned to death. The bom- 
bardment of Rheims has been re- 
sumed with the aid of some Austrian 
howitzers of 12-inch caliber. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1500 shells were dropt into 
various quarters of the city and the 
cathedral suffered severely. In the 
western edge of the Vosges the Ger- 
mans gained nearly four nliles on a 
twelve-mile front. 

It is rumored that Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg is about to be trans- 
ferred to France in the hope of 
speeding up the campaign in that re- 
gion as he has done in Poland. 

D J 1 ^ J The five men appoint- 
Federal Trade ^ President to 

Commission n,embers of the 
new Federal Trade Commission are 
as follows: Joseph E. Davies, of 
Wisconsin, now Commissioner of 
Corporations, whose bureau will be 
ab.sorbcd by the commission, to serve 
seven years; Edward N. Hurley, of 
Illinois, president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers' Association, 9 i x 
years ; William J. Harris, of Georgia, 
now Director of the Census, five 
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.veara; William H. Parry, of Wash- 
ington, treasurer of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, four years; 
Oeorge Rublee, of New Hampshire, 
a lawyer, three years. Mr. Davies, 
secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee, has been a practising 
lawyer and a prosecuting attorney. 
Mr. Hurley originated and developed 
the manufacture of pneumatic tools. 
Mr. Parrj', at one time the editor of 
a newspaper in Seattle, was after- 
ward the manager of a shipbuilding 
plant and chairman of the finance 
committee of the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
position. Mr. Rublee has been asso- 
ciated with Louis D. Brandeis in 
promoting trust legislation. 

It is required by the law that not 
more than three shall be members of 
the same political party. The first 
three are Democrats and the re- 
maining two supported Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1912. Republicans complained 
because no member of their party 
had been appointed. They accused 
Mr. Hurley of lobbying in support 
of the Ship Purchase bill, and Mr. 
Rublee of similar action against 
amendments proposed to modify the 
Clayton Trust bill. It was also assert- 
ed that he might be excluded by the 
requirements of the law because he 
had acted as campaign manager for 
the Democrat who was a candidate 
in opposition to Senator Gallinger 
when the latter sought reflection. 
At first it was said that the nomina- 
tions would not be confirmed at the 
present session, but in the commit- 
tee, at the end of last week, favor- 
able reports upon all except Mr. 
Rublee were ordered. He had al- 
ready defended himself before the 
committee, but it was decided that 
more testimonv should be taken. 



No Action 



It was known at the 

end of last week that 
UponTrwttos „^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ tj,e 

treaties with Colombia and Nicara- 
gua would be taken in the Senate at 
the present session. Mr. Bryan has 
persistently urged the Senate com- 
mittee to make favorable reports. 
The committee's chairman, Mr. 
Stone, sought such reports, but the 
opposition, in the case of the Colom- 
bia agreement, was too formidable. 
There has been objection to this 
treaty because of its expression of 
"sincere regret" for what took place 
at the time of the secession of Pan- 
ama. Some have held that this — 
which was regarded in Colombia as 
an apology — was an attack upon 
President Roosevelt and his Admin- 
istration. Mr. Stone proposed that 
the expression of regret should be 
cut out and that the sum to be paid 
to Colombia, 125.000.000, should he 
reduced. But nothing was gained in 



the committee by these concessions. 
A letter from Mr. Roosevelt was 
read. "The purpose of the treaty," 
said he, "is blackmail, pure and sim- 
ple." There was also a petition from 
.seventy-six American importing 
houses engaged in trade with South 
America, asking for ratification in 
order that "the antipathy and dis- 
trust which have unfortunately 
grown out of the secession of Pana- 
ma may be removed" and "the cen- 
tury-old friendship" between the two 
countries be restored. 

The treaty with Nicaragua, which 
has been reported from committee, 
gives us exclusive control of the 
Nicaraguan canal route, with three 
small islands and a naval station. 
Our Government is to pay $3,000,- 
000. Objections having been raised 
by Coeta Rica and Salvador, it is ex- 
pected that treaties with those coun- 
tries will be negotiated. 



Alien Labor 
Excluded 



A law of New York, 
seventeen years old but 
not hitherto enforced, 
forbids the employment of aliens on 
public works, and provides that the 
contracts of those who disobey this 
prohibition shall be forfeited. Com- 
plaint against certain contractors 
doing work on the new subway in 
New York City was made a few 
months ago by labor union officers. 
The question went to the courts in 
two cases, and the law was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. But there 
was an appeal, and now the Court of 
Appeals, the State's highest court, 
has decided that the law is not at 
variance with the Constitution. 

Subway contracts amounting to 
$147,000,000 had been awarded, and 
the street railway companies had 
planned work on which $15,000,000 
was to be expended. Of the common 
laborers employed in subway work 
ninety per cent were aliens. Nearly 
all of these were Italians or Austri- 
ans. The contractors said they had 
exceptional qualifications for the 
work, and that an offer of much 
higher wages would not attract a 
sufficient number of competent 
American citizens. Notice was given 
that at least 10,000 men must be 
discharged at once and be added to 
the ranks of the unemployed, many 
of whom are found ever>' day in the 
bread lines. Moreover, the work 
would be interrupted and delayed. 
The law required forfeiture of con- 
tracts. Work on the barge canal, in 
the interior of the State, was affect- 
ed. It was decided that there should 
be an appeal to the national Supreme 
Court. In the I^islature at Albany 
there is a movement for repeal of 
the law. It has the support of the 
new Governor, Mr. Whitman. 
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„ ., Hayti has a new Gov- 

o'^?/*" ernment. It will be re- 
Fretident ^^^^^^ ^j^^^ Zamor. as 

the leader of a successful revolution, 
was made President, and that he was 
forced to abdicate in November last, 
owing to a revolt under the direction 
of Davilmar Theodore. Immediately 
after taking office, the latter was op- 
posed by a new revolution. The leader 
of the rebel forces waa Gen. Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam. On the 20th he 
captured St. Marc. President Theo- 
dore's Minister of the Interior, Gen. 
Aurele Montplaisir, was drowned by 
the capsizing of a boat in which he 
was attempting to escape. Three 
days later, President Theodore abdi- 
cated and found refuge on a Dutch 
steamship bound for Curacao. Sam 
entered the capital on the 26th and 
was recognized as President. 




Successive revolutions have made 
Hayti bankrupt. For some time our 
Government has sought the consent 
of the ruling authority for the estab- 
lishment of such a fiscal protectorate 
as exists in Santo Domingo. It was 
proposed that after the customs rev- 
enue had been placed in the hands of 
men appointed at Washington, with 
duo provision for gradual pajntient 
of the foreign debt, Hayti should be 
assisted in obtaining a loan. Zamor 
would not yield. Theodore was con- 
.sidering the proposition when his 
Government was overthrown. It is 
now to be laid before President Sam 
by a commission composed of ex- 
Governor Fort, of New Jersey, Min- 
ister Bailly-Blanchard, and Charles 
C. Smith. Mr. Bryan's private secre- 
tary. 
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Filibusters 
Indicted 



Harry Chandler, one of 
the owners of the Los 
Angeles Times, a son- 
in-law of Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, 
has been indicted at Los Angeles by 
a Federal grand jury for conspiring 
to foment an insurrection in Mexico 
by recruiting troops on American 
soil. With him were indicted General 
Viljoen, the Boer leader and soldier 
of fortune; General Avilez, formerly 
Governor of Lower California; G. E. 
Sandoval, and W. K. Bowker, the 
manager of a ver>' large and valua- 
ble ranch owned by Chandler and 
situated just south of the California 
houndar>'. Chandler and his associ- 
ates are accu.sed of plotting for 
the overthrow of Carranza's Gov- 
ernor of the province. General Can- 
tu, who succeeded Avilez. It is al- 
lefrcd that, while the latter was in 
office. Chandler's cattle could be ex- 



ported from the ranch without pay- 
ment of the export tax of $20 per 
head; that Cantu insisted upon pay- 
ment, and that for this reason 
Chandler set out to raise a little 
army for the restoration of Avilez. 
Men were enlisted in Los Angelep 
and elsewhere. Money waa freely 
used. Great tracts of land were 
promised to the commanders. 

Cantu had spies at work north of 
the boundary and he gained a knowl- 
edge of Chandler's plans. There were 
preparations for defense. Trencher 
were made and dynamite bombs 
planted. Then the stor>' was told to 
the American authorities and the in- 
dictments followed. It is said that 
there will be additional arrests, and 
that proof of a widespread conspir- 
acy wiU be shown. 
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THE "ALABAMA" ARBITRATION 

THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 

BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 

ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 



IT is often said that our greatest 
tie wiCh ^jfuji—ii Is the possession 
of a eomnum laoffiMge. Thia ia 
very probably trae, for whfle people 

•um up our friendly relations with 
England in the sayins, "Blood is 
thicker than water," yet our popula- 
tion, even before the Revolutionary 
Wtt; ms drawn from man>' coun- 
titei^ and todajr it ii doubtful if balf 
(be pec^ in this eountrr have any 
considerable amount of "Anglo- 
Saxon" blood. But siricd the English 
and the Americans speak the same 
language and read the same bookSf 
they take a special intereit in 
othMfi affain, and thia 
ot Inter eat la a flnner bond bttwaeB 

as than a common descent 8OIIM cre- 
ate. Sometimes, however, the English 
language has been anything but a 
eauae of friendship. Many difiQculties 
which were not hard to settle in 
have become embittered 
to flia Tsrv* of ivar by tta 
CmI ttat the mass of the American 
paople could read the British papers 
and were hurt by the criticisma of 
America that they contained. 

Civil War the 
with ttM 

Hob ot RnHla, wwa fodifhnnt or 

hostile to the cause of the Union. 
The positions of these governments 
were naturally reflected in the ma- 
jority of the European newspapers, 
periodicals and books and in the 
•paaehaa of pcooiiiMint men. In Eng- 
moA It appeared as tho public <^in- 
lon were unanimously in favor of the 
South. This was not really the case, 
for besides Rome politicians like 
W. E. Forster and John Bright, and 
literary men like John Stuart Mill 
and Goldwin Smith, the mass of the 
Ehiglish werUngmen tevored the 
North, as it seemed to them to stand 
for free labor and the preservation 
of a demo<'ratic republic. Rut the 
British workingmen at that time did 
not have the ballot. Those classes 
which controUed the Government by 
their votes and owned moat of the 
newspapers and magazines were by 
a large majority iti sympathy with 
the Confederate.'!. They were for the 
most part opposed to slavery, but 
they did not regard slavery as the 
iaoaa in th« earlier part of the war. 
It iiwnaJ to them that tb» Nortii 
w«a taa tot waa t ad In ftraainff 4m 



itiavea than in keeping the states to- 
gether by force against the will of 
several of them. Thsjr disliked the 
proteetlva tariff whldi the Repub- 
licans favored, and were frightened 
because the blockade of the southern 
coasts meant that cotton could no 
longer be brought to England to 
keep the textUa faetorles running. 
Finally, there waa a aenttmental 
sympathy between flie British aila- 
tocracy and the class of wealthy and 
highly cultured whites who con- 
trolled the destinies of the South. It 
is scarcely surprizing, then, that the 
British Government listened to that 
part of puUio opinion which most 
readily made Itadf beard, and 
promptly recognized the Confed- 
erates as "belligerents" and came 
very near to recognizing the Con- 
federacy as an independent nation. 

Had the BiMah i^vemment taken 
this atop there can be Uttle douht 
that tiia United States would hafo 
declared war, for the Americans of 
the North were not only exasperated 
by the attitude of the British Minis- 
try and the anti-American tone of 
tin Britiah preaa, but were absurdly 
overeonfldsot as to their ability to 
crush a rebdlioo and at the same 
time to triumph in a foreign war. 
But Lincoln saw the situation clearly 
and opposed every attempt to drag 
the Union into a struggle with Eng- 



iaiid or with any other power. In 
spite of his afforts, war was averted 
by the namwaat of marglna on at 

least two oecaslons. In Novombar, 

1861, Captain Wilkes, of the Amer- 
ican navy, stopped the British 
steamer "Trent" and took two Con- 
federate commissioners. Mason and 
Slidell, prisoner. Great Britain an- 
grily demanded that the prisonen ha 
given up at once on the ground ttat 
we had no right to atop and search s 
neutral ship; indeed, it was just be- 
cause the British, when they wars 
fighting Napoleon, had taken men 
from our neutral ships that we de- 
clared tvar in 1812. But tha Britiah 
Govemment forgot its own previous 
petition and threatened war because 
we had acted on its own doctrine of 
the "right of search," and equally 
the Americans forgot that they had 
always denied the principle upon 
which Captato Wilkee had acted. 
Both nations appeared ready for war 
and said things about each other 
which made it harder every day to 
preserve peace. Fortunately the 
Queen of England and her husband. 
Prince Albert, were friendly to tha 
Americans, and Lincoln hdd from 
the first that the seizure of Confed- 
erates from a neutral ship could not 
be justified. Finally, the President 
was able to win over to his point of 
view a considerable body of public 
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••PUNCH" ON THE ALKBAitA AKBITRATION 

■fi»"'«"_^ 10 that be could return the 
prisoiMn without endangerinf th« 
atabillty of his government. 

The "Trent" affair was serious 
enough, but it was settled within a 
few weeks and had no permanent 
«ff«et ffiuapt in «a«paratiiig tbe peo- 
ple «f Bnslaiid and of 1Sb» North and 
80 makinar it harder for future dis- 
putes to be settled. Another eanae of 
dispute had far more la.sting effects. 
This wa.s the building of Confederate 
ships in British ports. Our Mini.'<tor 
In Greet Britain, Charlee Francia 
Adame. warned liie Mttdi in 1882 
ttiat a ship which was being built at 
Liverpool was really intended as a 
Confederate privateer. In spite of 
this notification, the British Govern- 
ment waited more than a month be- 
fore thegr took any action to atop the 
toUdiar of the venel. In the neao> 
tine Otis ship, known later as the 
''Alabama." ej«caped from Liverpool 
and hcfc'-m tn capture and destroy 
-American merchant .iihips. Other 
ships were fitted out in British ports 
or found refuge in them when pur- 
«aed by the enemy or laddsff rap* 
plips .•\r!nni8 offered to submit theae 
violatiuiis nf neutrality to arbitra- 
tion, but the British Government re- 
fused to do so on the ground that 
whether Oraafe Britain observed its 
pledge to remain neutral waa a qu«e* 
tlon of national honor and not snb- 
Jeet to arbitration. After the escape 
of the "Alabama" and other ships 
early in the war the British wore 
more careful to observe neutrality, 
but the mischief was done, for the 
Confederate privatoen w«rt able to 
infliet immense damage upon Amer- 
ican shipping. The United Statea has 
never yet recovered the position it 
held before the Civil War as a car- 
rier of a large part of the world's 
international eoounerce. 



The close of the Civil War found 
the American people vcrv hostile 
toward Great Britain. The South 
was disappointed baeanae it had not 
been mogaiwd at • aaparate gov- 
ernment; the NorHi waa angry be- 
cau.se of the recognition of the 
Confederates as belligerents, the loss 
to American commerce due to Brit- 
ish built ships, and the generally un- 
friendly attitude of the British 
Government and of poblie opinion in 
that country. On the other hand, the 
attitude of the Hriti.-<h had been com- 
pletely changed a.s a result of the 
war. The victory of the Union, which 
was quite unexpected in Europe, the 
emancipation of the slaves, and the 
fact that cotton could now bo inporfe* 
ed for the English faetorlea, de- 
stroyed the basis for the previous 
attitude of the upper classes in 
Great Britain. The John.-;an-Claren- 
don treaty was arranged by which 
claima for private damages aulFered 
by eitiiena of the United Statw or 
Great' Britain were to be mbniltlad 
to arbitration. This was rejected by 
the Senate because it contained no 
provision for determining the ques- 
tion of whether or not Great Britain 
bad violated ita oUigmtioBa aa » MB- 
tral. But 1^ dipl6matic a gt aama nt n 
joint high commission of British and 
American diplomats met at Wa.sh- 
ington in 1871 to arrange for the 
settlement of all disputes between 
the two oountriee. This commission 
drear np a Uat of ndes for neutraliigr 
in time of war, arranged for arbiti*> 
tion of the "Alabama" dafms at 
Geneva, and for the British claims 
for losses suffered during the Civil 
War rit .N'ewport, arranged for the 
settlement of the diaputea about fish- 
ery rights and the determination of 
some disputed questiOBa aa to the 
Canadian boundary and the right of 
both nations to navigate certain riv- 
ers in Maine and Canada. The Brit- 
ish Government also exprest in the 
moat generous and friendly spirit its 
regret at the eaeape of the "Ala- 
bama" and ottier ships from British 
ports. This satisfactory conclusion 
of the Treaty of Washington was 
largely due to the efforts of Presi- 
dent Grant and Prime Minister 
Gladstone, who bad been favorable 
to tiie Confederates during the war. 

The Geneva arbitrators were 
Count Sclopis. of Italj'. the president 
of the court; M. Staempfli, of Switz- 
erland: Baron d'ltajuba, appointed 
by the Emperor of Brazil: rhark": 
Francis Adams, the statesman who 
had repreaented American interests 
in Great Britain during the Civil 
War, and Sir Alexander Cockbum, 
of England. The court of arbitration 
found its greatest difficulty in the 
q^wtion of "indirect claims" for 



daniages. It waa admitted that Great 
Britain had to pay for property actu- 
ally destroyed by the "Alabama" and 
other ahipe, but Soiator Sumner and 
other public men h«d demanded that 
the United Statea be also paid for 
expenses in capturing the.se ships, 
for the permanent injury to our mer- 
chant marine, for the increase in 
insurance rates, and for the pro- 
longation of the war. He even pro- 
poaed that Canada be ceded to tha 
United States in payment! These 
proposals created a demand in Great 
Britain that arbitration be dropt 
forthwith and only by the unanimous 
agreement of the arbitrators not to 
consider the "Indlroct dalms" at aU 
waa it possible to reach a decision on 
tile amount of direct damages to be 
awarded. By September 14, 1872, the 
decision of the court was made that 
Great Britain was responsible for 
the damage done by the "Alabamat" 
the 'Florida,'' the "Shenandoah," 
and no other ships, and tiiat dam- 
ages be paid amounting to flfteeo 
and a half million dollars. Sir Alex- 
ander Cockbum alone protested 
against the decision of the majority. 

Tht arbitration at Geneva ia the' 
gnat tomlag potnt In Aog^Amar- 
lean relations. Previous to Hut Um 
Great Britain and America had been 
able to oo!npo.-ie their differences 
only in the face of a settled dislike, 
and hostility on the part of the two 
nations to each other. A largn nnm- 
ber of persons in botii countries 
were eonvineed fliat the aim of the 
other nation was to cheat and bully 
them out of their just rights. Since 
1872 the wisdom of British and 
American statesmen has been backed 
by the friendship of the great maas 
of flie people^ and today It would 
be as difRcult to force the two great 
English-speaking peoples into war 
as it has .sometimes been to keep 
them at peace. The influence of the 
Geneva decision has not been con- 
fined to the nations eoneamod. By 
referring aneh tdtal matters to tiie 
decision of a court the use of meth- 
ods of arbitration has become famil- 
iar to every nation in the world. 
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U»4tnnad d' Vndrrwood 

•THE METRO" 
A trench-lunnci n«iii«d (or lh« PsrI* "Mctto- 
polltain>" aubway. uid carefuny labalM 

THE twentieth century will be 
distinguished in history as the 
time when war invaded the 
third dimension. Man in his eager- 
ness to slay his fellow man has taken 
as his model the eagle and the shark 
and strikes his enemy on the sea 
from the skj' above or the water be- 
neath. On the land he imitates the 
mole, tho it does an injustice to that 
harmle.<4s animal to compare him to 
the vast machine which scars the 
country with its burrows and throws 
destruction for miles roundabout. 

In modem warfare a battlefield 
can be distinguished from any other 
stretch of ground by there being no 
soldiers visible on it Movements of 
troops near the front have to be 
made mostly at night and in the day- 
time the scene of conflict looks like 
the interior of the crater of Mauna 
Loa, a torn and barren plain with 
here and there a volcanic eruption. 

Of course mining and entrench- 
ment are no new thing, but with the 
development of the long-range rifle 
and smokeless powder the practise 
became so extensive and essential as 
to transform military science. It 
was our boys In blue and gray who 
discovered that a dirt ridge and a 
ditch made the best kind of life in- 
surance and every war since then has 
shown an increased dependence upon 
subterranean operations. In the sev- 
enteenth century the school of Vau- 
ban had worked out a mathematical 
system of angular advance with 
trenches and mines by which it could 
bp calculated beforehand just what 
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day a besieged fortress was due to 
fall — provided of course that the de- 
fenders also followed the rules of the 
game. But nowadays we have to deal 
not with a besieged city but with a 
besieged country and the problem is 
correspondingly complicated. The 
double entrenched line in France and 
Flanders extends from Switzerland 
to the North Sea, and it measures 
420 miles in length not counting its 
minor twists and turns and parallels. 
For nearly six months both parties 
have been pounding away at one 
point and another along this line and 
yet it has scarcely budged enough to 
make a noticeable change upon our 
maps. A professor of mathematics 
in the Paris Sorbonne is said to have 
figured out that according to the av- 
erage rate of progress since General 
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HJuMtrai»d London Nnoa 
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Hmtihh Tommy (ririuming to trench In which 
h« hu UtHy b^#n tIfrhttfiK, now («iniK>rftrily 
occupied by tbe enemy i . "Excum m*— «fiy of 
you bllKfitvni neeti my plp«?** 
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THE PERISCOPE ON LAND 
This device, wi in (be (obmarlne, nakei ol 
tion poealble at a point below the dancer l*ea) 

Joffre ordered the advance all along 
the line the French will reach Berlin 
in 1943, and the Russians will reach 
there — but it is more difficult to cal- 
culate their date of arrival since they 
are now further away from Berlin 
by half than when they started out 
the first of August. Such calculations, 
however, cannot be relied upon since 
at any moment a break may be made 
in one line or the other thru a short- 
age of some one of the essentials of 
war, say courage or copper. Lord 
Sydenham reminds his impatient 
countr>men that when Lee took tc 
the trenches in June, 1864, it wai« 
nine months before Grant with dou- 
ble his force was able to dislodge 
him. It may be that the 42-centimeter 
Krupp would make as short work of 
the fortresses of Verdun or Warsaw 
as it did of those of Li^ge and Na- 
mur, but after six months of effort 
the Germans have not yet succeeded 
in getting near enough to try it. A 
barbed wire fence and ditch have 
stood between. 

It is evident that the soldier would 
have been much better trained for 
warfare under modern conditions if 
he had been set to digging irrigation 
ditches than in doing "Fours right!" 
and "Present arms!" on the parade 
ground. The London Times prints a 
private letter from a British cavalr>' 
officer who frankly confesses his 
helpless feeling at being left in 
charge of a front trench the first 
night: 

Being entirely innoce.-t of the cor- 
rect procedure under strange circum- 
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stances, I squatted in my trench, wondering whether it was 
expected of the officer in charge to sit down and keep awake, 
or to lie down and ^o to sleep as all the men, excepting those 
I had put on guard, appeared to be doin((, or to jfet up at 
the risK of his life and make periodical inspections of the 
men in their trenches. . . . Nothing that I had ever been 
taught in all the courses I had been thru bore in the slightest 
upon what we were doing. 

Practise in the throwing of hand grenades waa dropt 
from the drill of the British army about thirty years ago 
and even the "grenadiers" have lost their ancient cunning 
now when it is moat needed. The modern grenade is pro- 
vided with a short stick handle by which it is thrown 
after the fuse is lighted. The favorite form of the Ger- 
mans looks like a school globe except that it is made of 
cast iron instead of papier mach£ and that the lines of 
latitude and longitude are grooves deep-cut so that when 
the bomb explodes it flies into small, sharp fragments. It 
is about four inches in diameter and weighs a pound and 
a half when loaded. 

But this is too small and short ranged, so the Germans 
have constructed a trench howitzer which iires a bomb 
bigger than itself. The steel shell is fifteen inches in 
diameter and weighs 185 pounds, nearly as much as the 
gun including its wheeled base. The shell is not loaded 
into the barrel, but rests upon a rod projecting from the 
muzzle as the gun points upward at an angle of forty- 
three degrees. The firing of the gun shoots the rod out 
of the bore and sends the shell on its way three or four 
hundred yards in front, while the rod drops to the ground. 
These aerial torpedoes are filled with high explosive and 
burst with a terrific noise and fatal effect in the trenches. 

Altho this is a long-range, machine-made campaign, it 
is not altogether devoid of the romance and chivalry 
which' has attached to warfare thru all the ages. No 
broadsword champion, no knight encased in steel, has 
ever shown more personal gallantry in deeds of derring- 
do than have the bird-men and the fish-men in the Great 
War. The cruise of the "Emden" reads like a tale of the 
Spanish Main. Near Verdun a party of 125 Frenchmen 



dug their way to within twenty feet of a German block- 
house and then rising from the earth took it by assault. 
But that night the garrison of the pocket fortress had 
to stand a siege. Suddenly the darkness was lightened by 
magnesium stars shot into the air and suspended from 
parachutes, while two battalions of the enemy advanced 
singing a hymn. But the little garrison beat them off until 
the day brought reinforcements. 

According to the extreme pacifist, Lowell for instance, 
every soldier is ipso facto a murderer and should feel 
like a murderer. But as a matter of fact he does not. It 
is impossible for two rows of brave fellows, whose brav- 
ery each has tried, to stand opposite for weeks without 
gaining a certain respect for one another. The diflfculty 
is to keep them enemies so that the war can go long 
enough to satisfy the hate and contempt of the poets, 
journalists and professors who remain at home. Where 
have we read anything finer in the literature of the 
world's wars than this letter from an officer in the York- 
shire Light Infantry: 

One wonders, when one sees a German face to face, ti 
this really one of those devils who wrought such devastation 
— for devastation they have surely wrought You can hardly 
believe it, for he seems much the same as other soldiers. 1 
can assure you that there is none of that insensate hatred 
that one hears about, out here. We are out to kill, and klU 
we do, at any and every opportunity. But, when all is done and 
the battle is over, the splendid universal "soldier spirit" 
comes over all the men, and we cannot help thinking that 
Kipling must have been in the firing line when he wrote that 
"£;ast is East and West is West" thing. Just to give you 
some idea of what I mean, the other night four German 
snipers were shot on our wire. The next night our men went 
out and brought one in who was near and get-at-able and 
buried him. They did it with just the same reverence and 
sadness as they do to our own dear fellows. I went to look 
at the grave the next morning, and one of the most uncouth- 
looking men in my company had placed a cross at the head 
of the grave, and had written on it: 

"Here lies a German 

We don't know his name, 

He died bravely fighting 

For his Fatherland." 
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And under that, "got mitt unB"(sic), that being the highest 
effort of all the men at German. Not bad for a bloodthiraty 
Briton, eh? Really that shows the spirit. 

I don't believe there is a man living who, when first inter- 
viewing an 11-in. howitzer shell, is not pink with funk. After 
the first ten, one gets quite used to them, but really, they are 
terrible! They hit a house. You can see the great shell — a 
black streak — just before it strikes, then, before you hear the 
explosion, the whole house simply lifts up into the air, ap- 
parently quite silently; then you hear the roar, and the 
whole eartn shakes. In the place where the house was there 
is a huge fountain-spout of what looks like pink fluff. It is 
the pulverized bricks. Then a monstrous shoot of black smoke 
towering up a hundred feet or more, and, finally, there is a 
curious willow-like formation, and then — you duck, as huge 
pieces of shell, and hoUite, and earth, and haystack tumble 
over your head. And yet, do you know, it is really remark- 
able now little damage they do against earth trenches. With 
a whole morning's shelling, not a single man of my company 
was killed, altho not a single shell missed what it had aimed 
at by more than fifty yards. That makes all the difference, 
that fifty yards. If you only keep your head down, you are 
as safe as houses: exactly, you will remark, "as safe as 
houses." 

Frat«mizinfl: between the trenches cannot be altogether 
prevented even by officers who like the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter views the practise with grave disfavor and 
suspicion : 

When I got back to our trenchee after dark on Christmas 
Eve I found the Bosches' trenches looking like the Thames 
on Henley Regatta night! They had got little Christmas trees 
burning aU along the parapet of their trench. No truce had 
been proclaimed, and I was all for not allowing the blighters 
to en;oy themselves, especially as they had killed one of our 
men that afternoon. But my captain (who hadn't seen our 
wounded gfoing mad and slowly dying outside the German 
trenches on the Aisne) wouldn't let mo shoot; however, I 
soon had an excuse, as one of the Germans fired at us, so I 

3uickly lined up my platoon and had those Christmas trees 
own and out. Meanwhile, unknown to us, two officers on our 
right, without saying a word to anybody, got out of their 
trench and walked halfway to the German trench, and were 
met by two German officers and talked away quite civilly and 
actually shook hands! It was an awfully stupid thing to do, 
as it might easily have had different results; but our cap- 
tainb are new and, not having seen the Germans in their true 



light yet, apparently won't believe the stories of their treach- 
ery and brutality. 

The Germans came out, and a\ soon as we saw they were 
Saxons I knew it was all right, because they're good fellows 
on the whole and play the game as far as they know it. The 
officer came out: we gravely saluted each other, and I then 
pointed to nine dead Germans lying in midfield and suggested 
burying them, which both sides proceeded to do. We gave 
them some wooden crosses for them, which completely won 
them over, and soon the men were on the best of terms and 
laughing. Several of the Saxons spoke very fair English, and 
some hailed from London, much to our cockneys' delight, and 
talk became general about "Peccadeely," etc. One of them 
played a mouth-organ, and the others did sort of weird 
dances, or series of hops, in the turnip field where we were! 

1 think it did our men good to have a close inspection of 
their foes; three-quarters of them seemed to b« very young 
youth; I wouldn't mind taking most of them on myself with 
a bayonet. They said we were very good shots, so 1 hope by 
that we've done some damage. They said to the men, "Send 
us the tip when you're relieved aftd we will fire over your 
heads till then." I don't think! Anyhow, we've got orders not 
to fire till they do, and if they get the same orders this truce 
will continue indefinitely. It's really an extraordinary state 
of affairs. We had an inter-platoon game of football in the 
afternoon, a cap comforter stuffed with straw did for the balL 
much to the Saxons' amusement. In the evening we said "€iooa 
night," and our men lit large fires in the trenches and sang 
songs, tho I took good care to double my sentries, as I trust 
these fellows devil an inch. This morning war has broken 
out again, but not in front of us. It is a rum show; I believs 
politicians will be wrong now, and that the war will come 
to an end because every one will get fed up and refuse to 
go on shooting! But it's stupid to take risks. 

When ice-cold slush filled the bottoms of the trenches 
it was found impossible to prevent the men, when their 
officers were not watching them, from arranging informal 
truces with their enemies so they could sit up on the 
edge of the trenches and get their feet out of the freezing 
mixture. Sometimes by mutual consent the soldiers on 
both sides come out to mend their breastworks, working 
openly between the lines a couple of hundred yards apart 
and then getting under cover to resume firing on one 
another. 

In certain places the opposing trenches have come so 
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cloae together that the enemies are 
within range of the camera and may 
photograph one another. After the 
preliminary- negotiations the photog- 
rapher gives a signal and the Ger- 
mans and French in turn stick their 
heads up in a row above the breast- 
works and are snap-ahotted. 

Decoys are in frequent use. The 
log cannon, which may, like the 
wooden nutmeg, be claimed as an 
American invention, has held many 
a position. The Russians before War- 
saw chuckled in their sleeves to see 
the Germans waste a day's time and 
five thousand shells (count them) on 
a fake barricade consisting of a 
plowed furrow with a few overcoats 
scattered along it. 

Really, war would not be so bad it' 
it were not for the danger of getting 
killed — and the duty of killing. From 
all sides we hear reports that the 
men are "gaining weight" and "never 
felt so well in their lives" as in the 
trenches. Making due allowance for 
the effort of the soldiers to write 
home as cheerfully as possible we 
cannot question that some of these 
young men are living in more heAlth- 
ful and wholesome conditions than 
when they were in Tipperary or 
Seven Dials. The funk-hole is not so 
picturesque as the canvas tent, but it 
is preferable in cold weather. In the 
pioneer days of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka many a good Chrittian family has 
been raised in a dug-out or a 'dobe 
not half so well furnished or pro- 
visioned as one of these trench dwell- 
ings. They are often well drained, 
warmed and ventilated and free 
from disease, and the rations sup- 
plied regularly are pure and calcu- 
lated by expert dieticians to the 
proper nutritive ratio. 

The irrepressible humor of the sol- 
dier finds an outlet in the naming of 
these troglodyte villas. Some of the 



German caves bear signboards which 
may be translated "Under the Green- 
wood Tree," "Rheumatism Hall," 
"The jolly cave-dwellers," "Here lives 
the primeval man" and "The Shoot- 
ing Galler>-, 3 shots for 10 cents." 
Neat pyramids of green lyddite shells 
are piled on each side of the entrance 
of a subterranean dining hall with 
the placard "Green gages supplied 
by the English for every meal." In 
Belgium "Venice" and "The Grand 
Canal" are favorite trench names for 
obvious reasons. Londoners naturally 
name their trenches after the sta- 
tions on the tuppenny tube and m 
have no difficulty in remembering 
their order, "Waterloo" and "Char- 
ing Cross" come before you get to 
"Leicester Square." The Parisians 
name theirs from the Metropolitaine 
subway: "Alma," "Etoile," and so 
on, ending up with "P6re Lachaise." 
the most deadly post of all. 

Kipling in his "Song of the Banjo" 
extols the merit of that instrument 
at the front, but the mouth-organ 
seems now to be more in demand. A 
Territorial sergeant who received a 
batch of them from home tells how 
he distributed them and gave an im- 
promptu concert: 

Wo had all sorts of instruments in 
the band; the biK drum wa.s an empty 
oacking-case and the drum-stick an en- 
trenching tool handle with a piece of 
Peking tied round the end; empty bis- 
cuit tins were side drums; tin whistled, 
squeakers, and combs and paper came 
in as well. Candles and electric lamps 
gave the illumination, and it was really 
very funny to see this band of about 
thirty marching around the building, 
headed by the self-appointed drum- 
major and conductor in a goatskin, 
twirling a big stick which I use in feel- 
ing my way to and from the trenches. 

In the more luxurious of these sub- 
terranean lodges a phonograph may 
be found and since the trenches are 
connected by telephones one record 



may be heard by the whole line. The 
London rimes' letters, from which 
we are mostly quoting, tells of other 
amusements, such as the following: 

The men are truly wonderful; some 
of the were playing football yes- 

terday afternoon, three shells pitched 
among them, killing one man wounding 
nine. Within a quarter of an hour they 
were playing football aj^in. Of course, 
it was unaimed fire, but it gives you an 
idea of the callous value of life. We 
went to see a performance of "The 
Follies" yesterdav afternoon ; the troupe 

was got up by the Division, with 

the addition of two local ladies. It was 
awfullv good; some of the talent above 
the ordinary, especially a corporal from 
the Army Service Corps. They have two 
performances a day, at four and seven, 
and the men come in batches when in 
reserve, and pay V4f. entrance; with 
the profits they run a cinematograph, 
an excellent thing, as it takes the strain 
quite completely off the men's minds for 
an hour or two. 

The following extract from the let- 
ter of a young Australian in Belgium 
shows callousness of another kind: 

There are seven dead Germans in 
front of the trenches this morning, and 
I hope to get them in at dusk, to see if 

they have any papers on them. 

"dropped" one, and is now full of en- 
thusiasm at the thought of looting 
something off him, as a souvenir for 
his girl at home. I want them moved, 
because in a few days they become 
most as objectionable dead as alive. . . . 

We lost Major . We want at least 

500 dead Germai s to wipe that out, and 
if they continue attacking this position 
we will bag the number before many 
days. 

But strangely mixt as human na- 
ture is, the experiences which will 
arouse the sporting or the murderous 
instinct in one man will in another 
revive a religion which in the tamer 
times of peace had been half for- 
gotten. Said a wounded Tommy to 
the chaplain, "Yes, you know, sir, 
God seems jolly near you in the 
trenches." 
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EAST AND WEST THRU SAN FRANCISCO 

BY HERMAN WHITAKER 

AUTHOR OF "THE PLANTER," "THE SETTLER," "CROSS-TRAILS" 



*'^^ URELY you are not goitiK 
to see the Exposition to- 
Ikjday?" The friend I met on 
the ferryboat added, "It's storm- 
ing. You won't be able to see any- 
thing for the rain." 

As the boat was plunging like 
a wounded whale under our feet 
and we could see the bar break- 
ing in mountainous surf outside 
the Golden Gate, the information 
mm really superfluous. When I 
gave the storm as my reason for 
going, the sudden cynical cock of 
my companion's eyebrows affirmed 
at once his doubts of my sanity 
and contempt for my taste. Never- 
theless, it was true. Already I had 
seen the Exposition bathed in 
golden sunlight, a fair city of the 
sun, a walled town of the Orient 
laved by blue seas, glowing like a 
rich topaz in its setting of street- 
crowned hills; and because I had 
a shrewd suspicion that it3 beauty 



was waterproof, not to be washed 
off like rouge from the face, I 
wished to see it in the grip of a 
-storm. 

And surely I did. My first 
glimpse from the Fillmore-street 
hill showed its miles of buildings 
swept by a fifty-mile gale, towers 
and domes sheeted in gray rain, 
flag halliards wildly flapping 
against swaying poles, the thou- 
sands of palms along the avenues 
and esplanades tossing with the 
roar and rattle of a tropical jungle 
in the grip of a typhoon. So strong 
was the wind that the forty-pound 
iron tassels, which hold down the 
great heraldic standards, swung 
and flapped like their silken pro- 
totypes; and it sent me spinning, 
a reluctant projectile, down the 
Avenue of Progress past the giant 
porticos of Machinery Hall to the 
"Marina," where huge combers 
broke and threw fine spray clean 



over the top of "Morro Castle" 
lighthouse into "Exposition Har- 
bor." Far out on the yeast of wa- 
ters a wave would rear its green 
head, take a look at the Exposi- 
tion, then come rolling in, only to 
smash on the sea-wall and spend 
itself in a last desperate leap at 
the rear facade of California Hall; 
and always its booming was spaced 
by the brazen complaint of a bell 
buoy and wild skirling of wheel- 
ing gulls. 

It was glorious! The rain that 
blackened the statuary and stained 
the long travatine facades with 
the green hues of time, had 
brought all to perfect tone and 
carried it back five thousand 
years. It was now coeval with the 
pyramids. I ike them, it stood 
square on its solid bases, defying 
and affording shelter from the 
storm. For in all San Francisco, 
that day, there was no snugger, 
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warmer place than the cloisters and 
colonnades of the interior courts. 
Blow high, blow low, let the rain fall 
or the mists float in thru the Golden 
Gate, there one always may be warm. 

When I entered the lovely Court of 
the Seasons its sculptured arches and 
noble colonnades, beautiful statues 
and bas-reliefs were reflected by the 
wet bitumen pavement clearly as in 
some black lake ; and as I stood there, 
admiring the soft tones of the reflec- 
tion, a gray sheet of rain blew aside 
from the heroic group of the western 
nations that crowns a great lateral 
arch in the "Court of the Universe." 
With a thrill, I was carried back 
twenty years to the day that I rode 
oat of a rain-soaked wood upon just 
such a settler wagon and pioneer 
group navigating a western prairie. 

It was alive. As the sheeting rain 
alternately veiled and unveiled it, the 
great tilted wagon seemed to rock 
and lurch on its heavy wheels. Seen 
from the other aide the appearance 
of motion was equally deceptive. 
With the familiar heavy roll that 
ripped my own "breaker plow" thru 
a hundred acres of Manitoba prairie, 
the oxen forged thru the rain mists 
with the mounted Indian and trapper 
on their quick-stepping beasts. Wa- 
ter streamed from the beard of the 
settler driver and I half expected to 
see him give it a twist and a shake 
before plunging into the news of the 
trail 

The illusion was equally perfect 
with the groups of the eastern na- 
tions above the opposite arch. Under 
its canopied howdah the huge <>1(* 
phant moved forward 
with the relentless 
swing of doom. 1 
found myself li«tpn 



ing for the splash as the great war 
stoed of the Mongolian warrior 
brought its poised hoof down in the 
mud. Under their baskets of gifts, 
the stalwart slaves seemed to shiver 
from the chill of the rain. Yet was 
there no pause. From opposite sides 
of the court, each from its ancient 
house in the east or west, the Occi- 
dent and the Orient moved on to the 
meeting forecast in the verse of 
Whitman hewn on the face of the 
pioneer arch: 

Faciti)^ west from California's shores. 
Inquiring, tireless seeking what is yet 
unknown, 

I, a child very old, over waves toward 
the 

Honse of Maternity, the Land of Mi- 
grations, 

Look afar. Look oif the shores of my 

western sea. 
The circle almost circled. 

Since that verse was written the 
"circle" has been "circled," and one 
of the most remarkable, among the 
thousands of remarkable things 
about the ExposiUon, is the way in 
which the statuary, mural paintings, 
bas reliefs, sculptural effects of all 
kinds lead up thru one great historic 
story that had its beginnings what 
time Leif Ericson planted the colony 
of Vinland on the coast of Maine, 
which follows Columbus and the 
Spanish conquest, the reign of the 
pndres. our own progression west- 
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ward, the great commercial move- 
ment that flnds its culmination in the 
Canal, finally the greater motif set 
forth by these heroic groups — the 
world conquered, from west to east, 
from pole to pole. 

Than this there could be nothing 
in the history of man of greater im- 
port, more significance. Flowing 
across the Pacific, the civilization of 
the Occident has inundated the Ori- 
ent, and now comes the backwash in 
streaming tides of commerce. In the 
words of the Chinese Commissioner 
to the Exposition: "The Westward- 
Ho of the Occident has now encoun- 
tered the Eastward-Ho of an awak- 
ened Orient; their edges overlap. 
Progress, geographically, has reached 
its limits. There are no more worlds 
to be explored. Even the frozen polea 
are conquered." With great wisdom, 
he adds: "There is left but one direc- 
tion for advancement — upward I The 
world is becoming so crowded with 
the heaped-up products of man's in- 
genuity and labor that in order to 
escape being crushed under their 
mass he will have to dominate them. 
This Exposition registers the impact 
of these mighty commercial forces, 
and it will be its office to direct the 
expansion of civilization upward to 
planes of peaceful aspiration." 

This is vital philosophy and the 
proof of it lies in the round dozen of 
huge palaces wherein are bestowed 
over eighty thousand individual ex- 
hibits, the most wonderful aggrega- 
tion of human products ever gath- 
ered together, yet which — we have 
to admit it — have not, so far, been 
madp tn contribute anything like 
their uttermost to 
the happiness of their 
producers. A second 
and greater proof. 
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because it holds out Yvop« for the 
subversion of the existing rela- 
lation, the placing of man on top of 
his things, is the four hundred con- 
ventions and congresses that will 
meet in San Francisco during the 
coming year. The friction of these 
hundreds of thousands of highly 
trained minds, the exchange of ideas 
that cover in scope every department 
of science and knowledge, is bound to 
result in good to the race. Lastly, the 
proof of it is to be seen any time 
one strolls thru the courts and 
grounds, in the great black "tramp 
steamers" and ocean liners that heave 
in and out thru the Golden Gate. 
Tying the Exposition to the event it 
celebrates, the opening of the Canal, 
they move in and out in stately pro- 
cession. 

Without the Canal, the develop- 
ment of the Orient would have done 
great things for the Pacific coast; 
but their combination has produced 
an immediate and wonderful stimu- 
lus in trade and industry; increases 
that are the more remarkable be- 
cause of the war. When we remem- 
ber what a large factor in the world's 
commerce is German trade, and real- 
ize how completely it was swept oflf 
the ocean in less than thirty days; 
also take into consideration the par- 
tial paralysis of other trade; we are 
then in position to estimate correctly 
the full meaning of the figures. They 
are really astonishing. In three 
months after the Canal opened, over 
a million and a quarter tons of cargo 
passed thru it, paying in tolls one 
million, one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand dollars; 
and tho it would be natural 
to suppose that. the bulk of 



this tonnage has been contributed 
by the transcontinental railways, 
such is not the case. Their reports 
show that there has been no actual 
falling off in freight. Only the nor- 
mal yearly increase was diverted to 
the Canal. 

The increase was, of course, ac- 
companied by a corresponding addi- 
tion in shipping, for no less than 
eighteen new lines have been estab- 
lished with regular sailings between 
the Pacific and Atlantic seaboards 
and Europe. Yet in spite of this and 
the additional fact that new lines 
spring up every few days, the car- 
goes offered constantly exceed the 
accommodations. 

This wonderful increase is princi- 
pally due to the two factors of ac- 
cessibility and distance. Between San 
Francisco and Liverpool the Canal has 
cut the distance from 13,517 miles to 
7830, fifty-eight per cent. Between 
San Francisco and New York from 
13,107 to 5272 miles, full sixty per 
cent, and similar reductions in dis- 
tance hold between Europe and the 
Far East. Consequently, a steamer 
can now make two trips in the time 
previously consumed by one; a com- 
plete halving of the cost of trans- 
portation. Nor is this all. Two men 
who live ten miles apart can nat^ 
urally effect more exchanges than an- 
other couple who have to haul their 



products twenty. A dollar will actu- 
ally buy more for the first couple 
than it will for the second. So the 
Canal has actually increased the buy- 
ing power of all the states it serves. 
In three months the trade of San 
Francisco with Great Britain alone 
increased one hundred per cent; her 
trade with Atlantic porta rose two 
hundred and fifty per cent; and the 
general commerce of other Pacific 
coast ports similarly advanced by 
leaps and bounds. Two years be- 
fore the opening of the Canal over 
twenty European steamship lines had 
made inquiries for wharfage space 
in San Francisco, and there can be 
no doubt that but for the war the 
majority would now be in operation, 
delivering, along with their freights, 
millions of thrifty emigrants to peo- 
ple the wide empty spaces of the 
western states. 

Looking down the vistas of time 
one sees a brilliant prospect. One of 
the most remarkable of historical 
phenomena is the slow progression 
of the economic power westward 
From its ancient source among the 
Asian peoples, it passed in turn to 
the principal nations of Europe, lin- 
gering a century with England be- 
fore it crost the Atlantic to us. Even 
with us there has been a constant 
shifting of the center of trade and 
population westward. Crossing the 
Pacific, our civilization awoke the 
sleeping Orient, and now the return- 
ing tides will swell trade and com- 
merce to unprecedented bights. From 
the old centers of population a steady 
stream of immigrants will 
soon be pouring into the deep 
woods of Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, the mines 
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and foresU of Alaska, the fertile 
interior valleys of California. 
Mexico and South America will 
quicken under the stimulus of new 
blood, ambitions, brains. Even- 
accession of population will react 
on trade. New lines of steamers 
will connect the Pacific eoa.st di- 



rectly with the Islands, the Ori- 
ent, Oceania, Australia. Summing 
it imperfectly, one may say that 
on a grander, more colos.sal scale, 
one that call.s for the use of mil- 
lions and tens of millionji in the 
computation of men and values, 
the opening of the Canal ha.1 in- 



itiated a hegira similar to the 
"Gold Rush" of '49. Nor will ita 
eflfects be local. Like the ripplee 
from a stone thrown into a pool, 
the reactions of a marvelous pros- 
perity will flow across America 
and all over the world. 
San F ranciscii 
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' BELGIUM'S POET 

As the supemutn does not sxplain his 
■ctiona, so the superpoet does not write 
prefaces. The littU man lends oat his 
Uttia WWS with a "foreword" whose 
vigor ia ao out of proportion to hi« 
product aa to aoggHt that he has takun 
■■eh • kmc nm ha has no breath left 
in Oa Jump; tiw Pntniiata pvadaec 
BoOtar ao bfillimt aa the Biaalfiiitoas 
(haitaU vhat thaf*aM gotiiff to do. But 
Enila V«rha«iNii, Balcim'a pool, writaa 
thro a HlMaa nor oaea Mjrs «tat ha 
iBtanda to write or why, naltiMr «bat 
be has written or wherefore; there is 
nothing in his flsshinfr vohunea but his 



Others must write the prefaces if 

they are to be written, and others have: 
Taiicrod de Visan for France, Georjr 
Brandes for Denmurk, Albert Motkel 
for his own country, but of them all 
none has so entered into the spirit of 
the poet himself — which means to pass 
ihru it into the spirit of modernity — 
.43 Stefan Zweijr the Austrian, whose 
..lonuiii. r:ial work (in (iermany it ac- 
cornpiinies what is pructicallv a com- 
plete translation of V'erhaeren's poems) 
appears now in an a<ler|\iate English 
translation. 

By an ironic coincidence it appears 
just when our interest in all thini.'s 
Belgian is making an unexpected run 
upon those shelves of the public libra- 
ries where Verhseren's poems have 
been restinf? undisturbed all too lonpr. 
Ironic, for it is an Au£trian who gives 
•oeh trlowinfr praise to Belgium as 
sounds in the pecond chapter; ironic, 
too, in such sentences as "Haaitii, 
atrencth and facnndity ia to this very 
diqr the mark of the Belidan people in 
town and country. Poverty itself is not 
hollow-cheelced and starved here. Chuli- 
1*7, red-cheeked children play in the 
■trwto; the peaaanta working in tha 
llakk ua ateai^t and atardy. . . . Na> 
where in Sai«p« is life so inteittdy, ao 
mmOf onJiqNkl m InTfauidarB.'' 

Fair of YariaHna'a poama avar ap- 
pcanid te Wwi^K and theae, paUiabcd 
In 1899, MM now hard to oobm by. Tha 
translator of ttia woA irisely left the 
quotations vifh whldi ft la rich. In the 
original French, and it may well be 
that they will be the first lines of Ver- 
haeren's work that many of those who 
read this book will have seen. Cominj; 
thus as an introduction to the poetry of 
one who more than any other speaks 
for the Euriii.e of his day, as Whit- 
man spoke for his America, this swi't- 
Riovintr, deep-brea thine' study of Vcr- 
haeren'g meaning and methods is a 
sort of sprinir-lKiard from whlch to 
leap into the poet's profound. 

H«n la flia neoni of a Ufa 
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Dress Cottons and 

Dress Linens 
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Recent advices from oor I^ris reprMeutativeg state 

that there are little or no piece gooda bdng maiM- 

factured at the present time. 

We anticipated our wants months ago and secured 
in larf^ quantities the fabrics which are most sought 

for !o-ilay, such as French Piques, Frencti Dress 
Linens, French Golfint, French VoUes, French 
Crepes, Hdndkerehief Linens. "GtAardmes," 
Pbimctis, EmhroiJcred Batiste, Embroidered Voile 
and Crepes, Printed Fabrics, Novelty Borders and 
Sheer White Fabrics of every description. 

Not* — ^The above stock should prove particularly interest- 
ing to manufacturers of Waisu and Dresses, Ladies' 
Tattors and Drestmaker*. 

Snmplet »f my of these lines tseefl bordered meterioU, 
nuUed upon refnesl. 

Filth Ave^ 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 

^ t j.f i-f i.f i./ i.i i.i' i.K i^i ^ni Y^i V^if \.i lA \Ti jfr \ .L ji - 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 

"I )iic «1h. teaches I'ublic Sfteakin^ in Secondary Schools has hefore him 
two main prolilcm^ ; nanu-ly. (de nianiu r and matter of speech. The Indc- 
pciideiit furnislic'l n^ ci iisidi talilr nialcrinl from which effective speeches c.in 
be made. 1 can bc»t illustrate my metiiod by takinff for example an exercise 
based on the issue of Fcbmary 9, 1014. My assignment record for the Senior 
cl.iss reads as follows : 'From The Independent, February 9. be able to speak 
on any one of the following subjects' : 

( 1 ) Government Ownership in Alaska. 

(2) The Goal of Economic Endeavor of Mr. Edwin (Sao. 

(3) Briefly tnamarisa Mr. Tail's article and state all the mafa points. Abo 

state wbedier yon disagree and why. Suggest a solutwn for 
problem. 

(4) In toe same manner treat President Wilson's .Message to Congress. 
5) New York's Police Problem and Its S<iltition. 

"Fvery student in the c!a«s is responsible lor alt the above topics. He 
must be able to s])c.ik Ih I'itc the class brielly. directly and concisely. This is 
a w^cekly cxerci.sc in Clear Tliiiikinx;, F.xiemporanenus Speaking and Close 
RcadiuK. 

"Uc are trying to revive the almost lost art of Oral ReadinR. Occasion- 
ally yoti prim an article suitable for this purpose. Such an article was Batch- 
eler's 'Books Tliat Hit the Mark.' Now and then you publish a brief extract 
such as President Wilson's speech on the ooodasioo o( the Tariff LcgialatkM 
and on the passage of the Ctirrenqr Biu. I find tfiese admirable for 
tiim purposes. 

"When all of our subscriptions arc in you will be sending 
hundred copies weekly. We lave used The independent for over a year 
with undiminisbed raocess." 

Send for frcr pamphlet cufleci 
"THE INDEPENDENT—THE NATIONAL TEXT-BOOK" 
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Creating a New Art 



At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia* the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 

Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of a}\ the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 

Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting ; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 

American Telephone an 



As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Ejcposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instandy and distinctly 
between New York and San 
Francisco. 

This telephone line is peurt of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 
located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 

Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 

D Telegraph Company 



Ont Policy 



And Associated Companic^ 

On« Sytttm 



Vnivtnat Smrmca 



CURRENT HISTORY 



Ilurnjvillc. W. V:i,. J.in. |8, 1915. 
'*W« arc still Jorntf ftooiS work wilh The 
Inilcpcnilrnt and 1 linu it tlie best p.iper wit!l 
wtiich to interest titc irttulcnti that I have 
iiTi 10 f.ir tliis yMf. In fnrt. thtr hutint 
i'lut ]nih'lculiun in (omprtilivn (or three 
montlis n-tlh two ol^tcr like t^'^Perf. wc have 
foimrl thnt the |tTe:itcat intr-e»t in {'urrcut 
llifclory lie* with iliuie s1ii>li-tit!i who aie Tlic 
Ifiilepcndetn, And, I br«|ie-'» for it, tven 
this «rlr in 1I1C •cfiobstic >car, a more auc- 
cessful uM in 19' < i''." 

(Signed) Lra J. Haiit. 
Prinripnl «f SohrM>l8, 



Send jor School Lih'ralurc 
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The Best Way 

Tks VM- Ikr 1M*IV|Tt. 
r.\L, (OMMIMON N>.it«' 

mtirn^mnr^' m\ ill r Lard'* 
t^mpprr im t ll 0 u • » II il ■ n( 
«hurclic«. It will 4l a ■« Tot 
ymmr r-hmrth. I^mi for Ulmmlrmta^ 
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DEPENDABLE 
FARM MORTGAGES 



CITY 



N^tilnr <^ ^nTrtt(tr 6 tier cetiL brc <4 *1I <jipf«M«; tlll«i 

g^tu..nirr«.l. Fur ule liy 

TH£ BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTAHA 

Vnia In Capital. tAOO.OOO 00 
Post OITtc* Box "D" HolAiia. Montana 



course, for Home part of its way at 
least, is that of many lives of his time: 
from exuberant health and vouthful 
vigor, down the anguished decline of 
ncrvoua disease to what raem ultimate 
depths of bodily apd spiritual pain, un- 
til the ghastly hour when he seems to 
see the corpse of his reason — dead from 
too much^ thinking, from too much 
searching out the cause— drifting down 
the slimy flood of Thames. Then there is 
the coming out of his soul, sick with 
egotism and intellect, from under the 
suffocating weight of his own personal- 
ity, to look about first at the life of his 
fellows in countryside or "tentacled 
town," and gradually to lose itself, to 
find itself magnified, aggrandized, in 
the soul of cities, of crowds, in the tu- 
mult of trains and factories, in the 
tumultuous forces of life and the mul- 
tiple splendor of the universe. "To ad- 
mire all is to exalt one's self," he cries. 
"Life is in flight," his Pegasus has the 
whole world for an arena, beauty beams 
from factory windows, iron monsters 
beat the rhythms of life, and he has a 
friend in every star. 

Vrrkarrfn, by St'^fan Zwvlg. 
York: Houshlon y.ienin Co. 12. 

BETOSE TBZ SAWW OF BdXITCE 

"Tlipn* rluHtors about thf mm a rlcb 
min<; i>f folk-Ifirc." crrry vein of which Wil- 
liam Tyler Olciitt ha« tnmxHl for hi* Sun 
Lore of All AqrM. n pamllpl of Star Lort 
of Alt Aart. Old frirads of Greek mrtbol- 
o(ry in Di-w (fiiiw, iior(i<<nl IccrntU of the 
Amrriran Indian and milar mrths eath- 
('re*! from llip four ctirners of the wii"I<l 
have lost little of their qtmint phrBucnlocy 
nod imaKery in the retelline. and the ran- 
illiiKtnitloDa add uiucb to the cbonn of the 
whole. 

Putiuim. tiM 

comiASEB or oaftaiv boott 

Wlicti rnptiiiii Siiitt ort f>iit with hi« 
four (iiiiijinnioim from the Ti-rnt No»-h for 
the (Toal from whirh he wiim never to rettirn. 
he left behind him the Northern I'nrty, to 
rnrry on Brientific investigations alnng the 
Harrier. fa\>c I'"v«n«, on Cape Adare and 
Oukp of York Island. One of this party of 
nix men, Knynioiirl K. Priextly. telN in 
Antarctic Adrmlum of its afhlevenients 
and daily life, and of the wnnder$i and 
rlKont of the ttouthern land. The book ia 
profusely illustrated by irfiotosnipfas. 

Dnlton. IS. 

rOB THZ AMATTtTK EKTERT AIMER 

If the clever ami amuKiiie llnnolottuei 
and Huuloguct by Muy Isabel Fisk were 
to tic lakrn ns n true rcpre»enfatlon of r^D- 
ilitioUM we ith<iuld have n "KiithtR for Man" 
movement more terrifyine than all the 
feminist movemcota combined. The ICternal 
Feminine with all her wenkneiixeK, ohann- 
ing and otherwiM, otnnds triumphant over 
iibu«ed and lonit-BiifferinK man. Prfiiite ■ 
irndency nlwird exneiferntlon and m<>- 
iiotoihiu.4 uniformity in ehnracterizntiun. 
the sketches are entertiilniiiir. 

New York : Samuel French. St. 

THE METHOD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTIOH 

In liU Social llcrctlity and Korial Kio- 
lutiun, Professor foun of WVsleyan Uni- 
versity writes ioterexlinidy of the fac- 
tors that affect the evolution of human 
wx'iety, ns distinfuixhed from the other 
fortuH of life on this earth. Dr. Conn 
exiM'<>ts the biimnn rare in the future 
to control it<i environment even more con- 
sciounly ami more syKtematically than it 
luia done in the past, and to bring about 
as a result a race of su[>eriur beings. 

The Abincdon Praa. Sl.tO. 

BHAKC8FEABE CLVB8 

In till- two little volumes of Shnketpfare 
Ftlttdy t'rooranif, Comrdirii and Traariifi, 
bv C'liarlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarlie. 
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Constipation 

How to Fight It 

CoBitlpntlsn I* n*ii'> dMdIlMt nrtaj. It kill* 
lUurv IK'upUi than war, |H^<tUrnro aii^ fsmllM) cool* 
lilord. It brdut (ubtlr <iu] c«uit'* Cvtllla, Appra- 
•flcttlt, Brl^bl'a luaraav, Cmikit mail <ittM'r drraU 
tllaraar*. Vvl— Cauallpatiuu c*d U- rvmvdlMl ti7 
•tradr ■ttrnllim lo iHtlJ lialilt*. dK-t and virrrlae. 
TbiB la ripUliird In a book by Dr. Ji>liii Uarrrr 
Krlloec itbo Ibua slvra ;ou renll* iif bla trnai- 
mcfit of thooaaixla of caapi of CaM(l|Mtli>n dnrlBg 
lb« nrarlf fonr jvara he baa \»rn Kupcrtntvoilcnt 
o( tko (rrai Italtlr Cm-k 8aoltarlam. 

Dr. Kcllocx la Ibn irorlil Iradrr la "PrFTvattrD 
Mmlklnp." lie Iracbn joa binr to afoM alrkiiraa 
aii4 alax well contlnuouilr, Pr, K^llncc'a Imoka 
ar« luit dry atu] ti^rbntritl. b^aoap — bo baa tli'* 
bappjr fmrnltj at maklni; bla wrltltiicB Intelisrl; In- 
trrratlDK and an clear and CMiclap lbc,T ran an- 
dfralood l>r anyricif. In M* book on Coiiatlintlufi, 
Or. Krlloff U'lla jaa hoir io rid roarai-lf of tbii 
■AJrtion and ataj- rM of II. Tbr tx>nk la not larc« 
— oniT A lllll^ oTpr 125 pasp» — tat Ita cootcnta arc 
wnrtb maOT tlmra tlir prlcr. , In board coT«-ra, tbo 
prlr* ta tt.SO but, to kIt<- ttir wnrk uldrapn^ad 
ilalrllratlon. Dr. Krllogs l<aa p»rroUt>4 a Umllnl 
tdltlon bound In tlbrarr paprr corrn and. «'bl1i* 
tbcae laal, wo ahall aril tbrm for •■Ir tl.OO poat- 
%t9 prrpald. 

Ord^-r at oiw. If Ton wlah to take adTantace of 
UUa olTrr. Ton lak« no rlik arndlDK CDoni'T tieratiw. 
If joQ ar* not eiitlrrl.r aadaHod. foi> may r^'tuni 
ttkp twmk for pmtnnt n'fund. Order today and eel 
nllfff from Couilpatlon. AddreM — 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 



103 W. UalB Street 



Battle Crwk, MICblctD 



EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 

mad all wha etmtta^iMe flMntafv 

SHOULD OWN 

iKh cocnpWie lti(u«iuaUte book 

"THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW UFE" 

Br JOHN OOWAN. M. J). 

UtxJulils '.lie ftnifrtft of m«mrf| hsppl- 
. t» oittm K*p*l<^ ^on UlBl ll lun- 
tilM to ch^pirn lattuiUnc M«fn*g<- 
mttd A'lTM*»irr«- At* »i M <r> 
I MxiTv. iMtMChok*. LoveAiulvwl. 
guinictOftcShouldAvcMlttChoomc. 
AoaiowT *f RepfortiKft'm. Aw*«i**T- 
mrm CnatttM«c». ChAlraA. Ccniut. 
Cuvcrptkn. PffviMaey. Co«iliDf mmt. 
TWir.ir,HTSI.F.EP. Kurtliir. 
kr. M»» A lUppy Mufffcl Ltic h Smnd Sp^-UI MlUon. 
Pirteefi poittuM. f>r«cr«i«'T« clnxhr civlac luU amA oeapiric 

6S Rom StrM« 
N*w York City 




I. S. OiMe PiUiUii Co.. 



WANTED 



A Pronliwtit bntliM>Mi Baa who ha« b«w dffvailDf ■ 
Urgs part »f lika tiOM la cswIrvrltTfi ptihlir wiitk 
(craanmbc nid •ocial). ]ac«l, Mliowal and %mlmntm- 
linnal. wanta a partnttr In Ikat wark. am it omn r«<|iMr^ 
man ai hi* tin* than fa« kaa k> $1^- 

IVlfercflir* «rl11 b« tn an amliitlana man wli« 

h— Joa* xfrpMlully M«irk iBvolving tb* sb^Uly to 
orfaafca* aail lo wnrk eCrfllvflr with othrr ■!««. And 
«b« ran «ml« wvll aail t y awk wall ti> popular aualianrwa. 

A ^TM>d wlaiT «ttl b« paid, at»d alkar condil&oaw will 
W maJfl aaUafactorr to lh« r.^bl in«<i. 

Tli« rr-pir abonld p«« iIm fnlleat parlirnlara aa lo 
i>n(k d4»M. lajiftta||aa «|i«ikrn, ttt. AI' ItifurnMllAa 
f i«m will W rwfardad a* nsalidantiaL AiitUaw 

Box S109. Pout Otllcc Boalon. Mmmm, 



of (ll Iritirs Bua^lit nnd Sold. 



Autoerapli s. , ,i f,.r ph.-.. u.ti. 

I attare Walter n n. r.)«mln. Iti'. .-■Ih At., N.T. 
LCIICI* rsT » ni-!Hiti:i> isiT. 

: l'i:ti. •■TUB irolXU-ToU," tl « y«ar. 



I OA Apr* F,M<M lo' N'ortli Sinninpon, 

lev Acre tonn. I'M ar'li'e Krclurd. 41 
acrea culliv.Ufii, Mmlern M-r^tom hn't«e, Goml 
Water. 1 milM Im:" ir..llr>. A.|.|rr!.» 

ALLY.N" L. UKOWN. AHmr. 

SMALL FARM FOR SALE 

S acrn of Und, 7 roMn tiurirtlow, bun chicken tKmae, on 

llo'kT. 3 nn»et from B irftron $.\''rrc 

ALBERT R. MeALUSTER BXiDCETON. N. J. 



ELEGANT SUBURBAN FARM- Jjo .icrc*. ij 
i:iilc* f-<ini L**iiL-r nf Denver, mwlcm im- 
provcninita. hr«t of aoil nnri water righta, big 
crop*, beat clunair in America, liourly clectnc 
Mrvicc to city o( tfO.iMn. A'Mrm 

JOHN CRATTAN, Kroomfieia. Colo. 



thf lY^mr-iIii^ nr<? each prefaced by a bit of 
introdiK'tioii. but wticn the ntudent is reuily 
for atprn trngtrtl.v. Iip is pluDxed wltbuut 
preamble into topira for pai>er or tlli<cu»- 
«ion. with specific "hintji" ns to thi'lr trout- 
tnent. iininteiitive, tbongb oc<>ntiioDallr over- 
detailed, but of unquextioDnble value in the 
study and ioterpretatioD of tbe dramaa. 

Badger, tl each. 

TKX PSTCEOLOOT OF A CAS 

Jnmc; by W. Dane Unnli. iminerliately 
chulleiigm <.H>tiiimri»on with The financier 
by Dreixer ntitl The Xete ifachinrelli by 
Wells, as it Ik the Ktory of a freeboiiter of 
linance, bin RurrpwieH and failureo. his aelf- 
i«h love, and ruthlemi ambition. James ia 
n more vii-id nnd vital t>ersonality than the 
lieroeM of the other n'lvriK; we are ouitc 
|>eraua(led of bis reality aa well a» of bi« 
rascality. 

Doruu 11.2s. 

DXU PLOTTntOa 

Mr. (hrj- nf ifonte Carlo. R, Phillips 
(>ti|)«nbeiin'H latest olTeriiiK upon the altar 
of enlertninment, fairly bristles with polit- 
Ictil liitriirtie und the mii('hination!< of cun- 
ning diplomntli'lit. who hiire turniMl the 
map of Riiropr into n roatnnioih I'lieimlxinrd, 
Of course that indli<|>enxnble adjunct, the 
nbirurdly romantic love story, replete with 
excitement, binds the whole toRether. And 
who does not enioy the xpiiv of improba- 
bility now 11 nd then? 

Llttlt, Brown tl.W. 

THE GOD FROM TKZ FLTOfO MACRIVZ 

The Lone Wull, by IxniiH Jowph Vance. 
Is an adventure story, with a detective 
cleverly timcealed until the last chapter. 
The writer of romances ha.i a new prop- 
erty, the aeroplane, which Is used to creat 
advnntiige ns a means of ettcape from the 
Apacfaes of Paris. 

Little. Brown. $1.10. 

THS DAWV OF HIBTORT 

America is now ismrioc out Babylonian 
texts more rapidly than Kurope. This Inst 
quarto, Legal and Adminititralifr DorH- 
mrntt frvm Xippur, bv I'^lward Chiera, 
Ph.!).. is the No. 1 of Volume VIII of the 
Babylonian Section of tbe Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania. It has fifty 
autoKraphe<i plates of 102 taUets, and 
e1e\-en photograph plates, with translitern- 
llons, trnnxlation and notes. The tablets are 
from the trenKiirrs exnivnterl from Nippur 
by tbe University and now in Its museum. 

Unlvenlty of Peanaylvania. 

MAxnro THX Hon a rchool 

The mental, moral and iibysical develop- 
ment of the child fn>m the cradle to the 
first day in school is the theme of ChUd 
Training, by V. M. Ilillyer. Based fener- 
ally on the the<iries of famous educators 
and |wycboIo(tisls. its system of training is 
neA-ertheless dt'<'id<'<lly praclicnl in its ap- 
plication : it emphasizes not only the in- 
stniction of backward children, but ia ef- 
ficiently n|>plic«ble to the normal, healthy 
boy or girl. 

Century. tl.M. 

HOW TO grow FLAJITS 

Tbe author of Thr Fundamenlah of 
Plant 0 reeding. John M. Coulter. Is head 
of the department of Botany in Obicaxo 
University, and is the author of other u.ie- 
ful volumes in liis field. Here he elves not 
HO much a manual of direr'lions. nor n text- 
b<H>k, but an elucidation of the principle* 
nnd* the the<irles that ifovern pre»enl inves- 
tieation in the production of new strains 
uf plants useful for cultivation. 

AppUtoB. tt.tO. 

SRAKAS OF EVESTDAT UTE 

By sacrilicinc raiiny of the essentials for 
"aclinn plays." I'Jeorjte Middleton has given 
to l'o»tr».tion. his third volume of one-act 
dramas, much of the true dnimatio quality 
of life. One feels, despite the common|>lnce 
or ordinary kim-ccU, the play of (treat re- 
pressed en)oti<ihal forci>«. In the prcwnta- 
tlon of such essentially intimate studies, 
Mr. Middleton autx-eeds with a remarkable 
economy of means, and I'oueiitinn well 
keeps up the staodard Mt by Embert and 
Tradition. 

Holt. tl.SH 



You Can Weigh 

Exactly What 
You Should 



Yoll cat)--/ l^:ow 



i^Koiv villi can, 

..r . -.,rf J: (H10 V 



Att ant) li«*e 
^>.f,7 \' »t 

mill? o--mr — Jclent.iicillr, 
natu'illr. witlioul drufi, !• 
llie rrxxy ol I b e i r o w 1 
roo<ni. 

You Can Be 
So Well: 

—I I HnlY % nrm well : 

liiilltl tip \uiir vA«Lf:r~ *t llie ^ilii 
Ubm I ^IrraKti-ta »i*tir LciR ^ 
1t>Ni : IC'i ll Low in l¥p.iil<« 1 

N«nroa«n«*«. Torpid 
ladicettion, Etc. 

/)»/ wrr'w. "I K 

po'iniU b-M. Riiil ( h<^* 4*\n^ 
«uuil«iluar I* RT'll^lli " 

>^.-,'.Wr f^>». "I. Art Mjt 

**fli('>f«l \^ [nonaU, lb.t« Mai 
wrirfh \Zr> anit c^I 1 InL ^ 

Vott't r«D tit dnrn ttnd wril 
»pw Ur ar iitfmtlnK book 
Irl7 Yoa art wrltonx lo It 
II ll FREE. Om'I wait, ro 
■ar f*rgtt It. 1 haic l aJ 
y.'- lul ekper'«ni« ani 
i..>.>u. J liko LO icll yt>u ahu-.l ll 

Susanna Cocrol 



19. 624 Michigaa Boulvrard. Chicac 




Mill C'f^'ff f f'-Vf* krf4 )r*w,t« SH^ tt ff.-r rrfi'^mu 
MutM^rtfy an . if t /ti-'iy. <■ * .ir» r/M^ A/^//A 



EFFICIENCY IN MIND CONTRC 

Elbert llMlib.ird'a esuy, 'Tonccntntion," 
win help yo-,1 lo turn out more ami betler 
work ;)n4 eon«eqiien1ly equip you fiif lt:;(l 
pii'ilion yon h.avc *our eye on. Scrd i i 
cmi« for tliis cMiiy, our li«t of liclpf'.il 
booVis, and our %i premium card. 

GOODYEAR BOOK CO. 
Roam 201. 339 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 
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Uncle Sam's Fighting Men 

I'ndffwr.-^ Ljrirn \'i<Tr Lrtturo tutu lifj rJ... 
li'm a^d rn:cuj:.'im«nf for a lui of I i^lIc Sjtn'^ i^- 
tin tAh«n the balllolilpi larnl (o \trAitii. |hr^ «r 
ullh Itie till kliipi oa Ihc 1llrii)lrr*»nran C'Wrt d 
Iiripril lu h-;;itd \hr Par. amy CinjI tu^ll'*')' *'g jntu 
mem aitd intlrudiiin rot chp bij bodr ol workc-l* llirt 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOE 

Lantern Slide Lectures 

hivr l>ic enthutlitiic entforteriMnc n( all t:lk>>r« 
rii^*.it<^ri. m.iiik!«ii aivd iiiju»itial wi.-ik<-t*. 
Thl^,J«»n■U ni 9uti;e<ii lo chooi« Iroa v^pr'-n'tl 
cn-np r;ri)! wrir**"! ilt^trifute mdllri, )» dr ird I 
U* ('II 1 i"J J'-i'iji \S ■IIP tiiJaT >rti3 idr . ■ .p. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

Oepartment L 
417 Fifth Avenue N«w Yo: 



FREE COUPON 

Cut out, cfif i vu t>. V( t 1 11 u ll . 'i t iiij )ic i n:<rc*tr 

j-d faai. Ill Drrl. I., I r^rrMrwid A; L n>irf wc<.>J. A 

} I II h A teuur, Srw Viirk 

\\ kt S .Jfi. l.tntriii Trathlnc .«f«ifm«. 

I.rvtite S«lfb<Ml*. .Vr:. lU C;i-^pa jrMlJ*.. 

Ttatrl r.rvlut»» ^litlri l-nm ^ mil Imf Ne^jJiM 

;iirrrnpticnn« and Ljnieriit. 

Xamr ........ , , , , 

S.Ur^it ,.e,... 
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CAurosmiA. 



_ iMnl iw itT....B«tk«tejr 
il Wttiuul for Kane* 



AmcIm 



• WataMt 



ooamonouT 

6 Rr SehMl tor Olria 

T HatUurd TbMlogkal Srnilurr 
■ Wlwin SilMOl Mrf UM^^ 



• niUiM* SrMI tor OUIi. 

10 Hanfofil HrlMwl. 



Ormwieb 
..Uutfonl 

StonlAfftoni 
Mocwalk 



11 TliLriw Itrhool tor Tntorlaa _ 

12 rnnni-rtlrut Asricallunl CollM* ttum 

U iMUa Howf. and Ulat Miroffi adwa) 

TbmaptoD 

14 rtliHitP Fohool Wiilllnitfwl 

I.'i liuilM'n' Ki'li.^il f.ir •|V)j-« Wnnhlntrlon 

I'i U vikhiim Uli»' WdKliliKtlon 

n St Miirt;nr>'t'ft SrtMtoI \S .tTfrlmry 

l>> Mlu Suillii'ii U-ini'- SjIi,«1 WiMKlliUty 

DISTRICT or COLVMBIA 

m l.u.-la <.al.' It»rl.. r SilKwl of Khjcbm 

a> llrlllal S< l -.,1_ Wnnljtr.m in 

21 rii.-Y.v I Lu~- >- niliiirT \Vii«l-li;|it.iii 

Tt N»llull4ll 1 '.lIz-ilr-Hl .-tfhl..! !uT !;irl. 

S3 Uarlhu WDrblnftmi .'it-uiliiarj . \Vii.iiliri:ii'U 
FLORIDA 

34 Catbnlral iSrhuut urlaodii 

2a UoUlM VtOngt,,,. Wluar Faik 



' atbHl at U« 

IT AiMHeiB Sehoal of ComaiNMrfMM* 

CUcaflo 

S8 Auteriran Krbool at MaOM BSMwailca 

_ . , Cblea«a 

38 tlilcaua I'nrn atiiinitpfiCT- Srboali. . .<°falca(0 
3U KliidrrKarUMi I'lillrclair laailiulr. .('bl<a|» 
31 1^ H»Uf B&trn«loii ItnlT^rali;, . . .Cbleasa 

33 \'ortli»i-«<.rn Cnlnnilij^ (°tln(a 

S3 SiiflJoii Scl..iol <'blraKa 

84 ITlilTcnllT "f riilrjipi Cblcajco 

SS Kanbwpalrt-ii I rlv^Tilty Cvaoatuu 

ae WataiiHB llnil . . trnmon 

UrDIAHA 

IT jlotH' l>«ii«- Kelt* Danw 

TlBUTl.kin .s.-ii.mi Bantiiy Pralrh? 

' ValimrnUw t utavrMtJ V<l|iaral>D 

XAIMX 

40 Al.u.t Fanuluitlon 

KAKYLAITB 

41 airia' I^jitln ^jclxiul Balllnioiv 

S S''*^fl.*S!»»"'i_— il BaUltti..,.. 

4a uwritBA oaiNs* te w«afii..uitfea<TiiK- 

KAaUOKITBrrTB 

44 Abholl Acadris/ Anl .T. r 

45 Cuaalitg Acsdonx A>til<uriik>m 

4« KMiuia Outvrnitr ikntun 

4T Ulaa COMnA** Mbaoi far auia....noatciu 

« U. Kwltto MMMl Bu.t«l 

4B Hntrnnn TMmA af Oiatmr livat'xi 

M Wh OuIM aail Hlai RvaM^ ackaol t<>r 

Olri» ; BoXiKi 

?i J?'" M'^'llntock'a Krhoal tor Clria.BoatMi 

^ Nrw KoKkiail CuaiemlMj aC Slualr 

>• — 'Bnalnii 

« P«aH Oymnaali— Bnaton 

!! i^lfSiJr!'^ Wflfftrn Boatoa 

as mtMttt Atuttmr Bradford 

M »<<•■ riDM timtrr 

il '■.i'i~-"i>«i Ti loKteai aoboal....rBBUiriditi> 

SN \-y> I iiiir,-i> TiKKibirteal Brboot. .CinbriilKi- 

:M .Surj.-i.l S.:Imh,1 <'nml.rt.lc.. 

i>i r..ii,-,rii s. ii.^.! for iJIrla r. i i 

111 I-..V..I.T Si'hiwl Ii.,>',„rr 

IC Willi. 1.. II s.-m1ri.irv i:n«lli.m(,|..i, 

lEl Ijiwi. .A,-:i<|. niv linili-ii 

«4 n4.(t.T» lliili I>.?.,11 

<» Walnut illll MolKHfl Vmii t 

a MaVBt Ida M-boal N. v. ,„„ 

87 CMIar nMlnan Botpltal 8rlio..| 

<W flr|>.,ka.-M J«rli«I Hartli'BreSS' 

«M W li. «iwii . SruiaatT Xort. I 

Tba bdapaodcnl Edtiolion Srr«iit< ' 
1» Waal 40lk StrMl. Naw York | 

I »• tulinwli,, Brtaato aad Ceilva»« tnb Ito I 

aUirv lUI; | 

I 

xiM !!!!!!!!.'!!!!! i 

AddrMi j 



70 Oil» lljll » l.mii owl fnaalTj Kc1h..I 

r.;t«ii-'..l 

Tl n<>fn<' Cormpp^iulrac* Bcliaid.. . .Sprlntil. lil 

72 T. iiTu ri' \V> U. «I.> 

7;i J1I»«.K Alli-ii J(i'hiK.l fur inrtn.WiKt .S. »l..ii 
74 AK.:, Srf,i..l f,>r H..JB Wl-.t Nrwt.Mi 

78 WlllirabaB) Srli....l Wllbralum 

W Wa nBil ar A.a.i. mv , Wan*ai> r 

TT PitM i»^Oiiiip la rtprwrtiw..... J>atr»it 




St 



NatdK-i 



KEW HAJIPSH7RE 
Bi' l-r brti-r 

JTEW JXUEY 
S3 ■VntfDarjr Cullrfr laaUt«tt..BMkotlat<iiin 

N3 Uld orrhanl Hdtott U-nnia 

M llantclalr Acadan, Miolclnir 

«S MatTlalowa aduMl. Mwrlatuwn 

.■w rnaali M. •FWftar Baow Drbwii 

„ Xpw Braaavlrk 

87 Mnrtaa Acadnar M«wt.m 

W PiulaftaB afbacl IM awt....FMnto|t<H. 
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108 
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111 
112 
113 
114 
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IIU 
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133 



OHIO 

124 <Jr« till nitrr Itijillliit.- 

125 Ociti n I'liisipal rullnn- 
I3« Wraurn CuUlfa lot D 



8t. Anni« 
Aiil.iirii Thi-nloirlral 
Mr«. Duu » S.lii...! 

1-(i«u1liiiiii;:i Siiiunif 

Nifli'tHil s,:,...i ,)r 
ciijnt^ r i;..i»ii,, 
JSiiirk*') S-Msiliuirir. . 
Slaii.T Sclfiil f ir <: 
i;riiT«>ii .Si-tii»>l , ... 
Uarkt'Uili> Si-b>Kil . . 
Hnlbmek tk-Jw»l... 
Ofolalag Scbml for 
m. Jaka't Scboal 
Craiw Konnal 
<:irn Edrn... ...... 

MMowx* BHml Of 



A1K:tny 

S.-mInary K'ttuj^n 

Ururrllir .Mi,i..,r 

■ ?**-lUMk] , , .Cljiiill;i'.iiji]ii 

Niir«liii; I'liilrii 

ll.iuilll..ii 

. ... I-ak>-ni..iit 

IrU. . i^nrrliitjiitil MjiiiMf 

Mattlliirk 

- Slr.tir-..' 

< l"i*ln!r!(r 

tllria (IHKlInn,: 

UMRdnlu;; 

l\iladam 

.Pau(bkiH>t«l« 

Ati|0..luatO|Fa Hprlnica 



OTTT 

Jnw-pli Adrfanaa 
•Miff Baaaa mt Ulaa WWUo' 

IkTitolav flckiml 
Colnnbla Urammar Kobitril 
Alauodar iliinilinin it:»titiita 
Blliatiath Klui! Iiioiliuti' 
I.ani;iiBire I'bixii^ M^tli'sl 
N'Y> Vnrk lI'ioKHitiathlr >r>'<IIV'iil Cul]r(« 
N<« Vnrk Sihiiol of rbllantliropj 
N w ^..rk i r,iv,.rally itrbonl ot Comarrr« 
I'I. r. I T.. fi. rnitiir NAjrea Scboal ot 

IU>rtiiiii, i:\ir<l«.-« 

M.-. H. i.-ii M .•^„v,ii..-, achaal 

rii|..ii •ri:.-..i,.ti.-.-,i s. iiiloaB 

v.. nil, s. r.r i.lila 

TOO Kn.l.' \|n»li- •'i'hm-.l 
X««B( WiMui'D'a Cbrlslian Aaam-latkai 



WOKTB OAXOLntA 



nif 



AoatlitLurii 

•>tl<'||i-.Cillrlniiatl 
BW Osloid 



Dill 



kCT.ItadTUki 

..KmmlNi 



I2T iViiD tiall 
128 <-b»tlial llin 
12» rrnnklln and 

i™» Yi'«<.'» Srhnol 
i ll il.-Ml.nt.. Tbpolactmi' 

1:12 .M. r<Tint.i;tii AradHr- 
1 t.1 An . rlr .!i IiKiritit.- <if rhlld" t-lff 

. „ I't.i!,i,l..I,,h|n 
Ml r. Iv.u, ,1 i . ll. L-.- fi.r «'i-irii n.l'illiriiiri:li 
]:!.'> Iril.-n,;i'l i: 1 ..r-i ,ti.!r:Kx. ;<,-|i-„,]i. 

. . . . ''^ ratitii'i 

l.!i! l..trk-', r.,U,-lt. . •i,„,ll-, n, tlil.li. n'l 

117 VMlll.m^i-,.-! Ii|,kiM..ni .Vnilii.^r, 

\VilI!iMij.»iMkrl 

HHODE ISLAND 

M> M' ii.-» Ilnin ri Si-tii»,l ., , J 



iivli!,.:ir, 



T n' iiliiin 



TEirirESSEE 



• •TlIU- 



VERMOIfT 

HI) M I.I.I Mmr.ir i'.illrjp- Mlilillr-lHlrr 

l«t \rrBiaM Araiimr tor ttaya. .aaktoua BIfrr 

14S BaBdalpb-Uaraa Veaaa-a Colh^r 

IdSttMIt Iliill 

tic llovia and BltrlM CMiacii 



March 8, 1916 



HeCfabd^s SefcMl ftr U 

KuT Law McCuimex. Princtiwl. 

Bos Ml 4 ArlinElun Streot, 

IloKtnn 



Miss Church's School for Girb 

Gcnci.tl. Ct'IlcKe l'rcp.irnti"ry. 

A.lvTTicr.t wnrl; I'.vr nlijcr K'ris- 

RcsKinic. ,,,, li......:, if "'"on. Maw. 



WUbraham Academy 

A icbool which 6ti bora lor oacfal, aaaa aod aan 
inc. and ikm (borwch prcpandaa taraallcni 
CAYLOKO W. DOUOLAai, I 
xlaoachaMiiia. Wilbiaham. Boa 294. 



dalil*. 



Emerson CbDege of Oratory 

LMaHlKlMel«l€KiiMMhiatoChe V. 5. The 



^^^^ 



^■■M B i l for oar iiwluiim u tnctMr* (a col- 

*r lAtt HiL C-ci^rtct in n«ilc»-lcttr<^ tttntmy. 
potiiti>x>'. pk}->li-Al cul'.-iv. voice. 
Alt. cb:. 3St^ yesr oiaeikt Stpt. 2fth. 
HARltY SEVMOmi WO?% I 



The Concord School for Girb 

AJL,AJt 




Crane Normal loatitute of Maiic 

Tr.inl^ aehoaHaa Sill I ■ I— a a4 Maatt la pul*e ackoclt. Balk 
■^let. Hllk O c k aQ l <ouraa ta^ulnd lor ^airaiKe. Voka. liar* 
r . .Tir, F(<rtn, IttMnrr. F^r Tmnlnr, ^4zht slnclag. Malha^B. 
Iti n> r Tri.li^t.- (>«^u» ju^l < itTtir^ir* CaailMieliaa. I iMkad 1 
' . I--'- - - <.t.i-t. -.s .MtiaOi., faiidii. H. Y. • 



hewesierncouege 



Wa 



Oxlortf. OUo 

FOB xnoBXUBnr ads&bss 
, W. BOYOk • - - • Prcaltfeat 



Univenity of Colondok Boddar 

TWELFTH SUMMER SESSION 
Jan* 38 to Aarvit 7, l9tS 

la Iha loyhllU ul ite RufUn. Idnl cmllHani lor aumaar 
rwly a»d p^teMi'm. Couf»« io (Jri*r dcjimincBiv. m. luj ng 
l.*". >4«Ucln* l;»ii»««rlnr. AWe bailtr. I-mmrnt 1^. 
lurvn, A«u*cttv« cmirwa lor taacktrv C^fllemKC of u»4 
g-i- tf t tw al wotkwa. Catalogaa oa agadlfatinai to Rr^ntiaf . 



, SHORT- STORY WRITINO 

A co UT W) of forty H t h-- h»»torv. f.>nn n 

tor». arwj writing «>r iii.' .r. -^t^j lu^ii^t by I 



Your Ideal of a 
Summer School 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 




A HI AL i IFUL campvs on the 

; voodcd iborai •! Lite MScUtML t frv mitr^ 
%mm Oil. ajtu. Gf«iC0MMilriM^Mi«MaillllUa UMcul 

JJhcftI Aftr-<wMiei UmfM ttwiwn aM for 
Siliaof of Motle— «eTeiiir'twD hosn o4 cltai Id- 

•tniclfri* la pi.iio.tn.rlrif,£ iMtbodt. Hamoar. Mu«ka| 
Ar.iK oBand Ili-Morif ol Mute, lor fiS. Xho «nAom«BHr 
!..r rii»«-rt jittVi-e l&Slrucfloa Mi VIolte. V«4oa OT 

V-'nrMu, umltrr ilirectkdt ol I*ef8r C l^ltlOa 
5i h«nl«f «»ra!^.tr — s PrnfMiiontI Sc»»<m| Mr Siadr 
la l «r'*-*-.' Tl K Tniniai. nr-1bit«. ^^t^.|(c Sprak- 

i-.s. -irjl 1 ■ ,; ,.(i. I luHrro-i L-let*tere, V»nr TrlliBtf, 

I'ti'.i^o itivn tKifl. -I—'— p— rnf i-l tiTtf inrli ta a' Mil 
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tm yaokal C iai m aad Waafc aalw ■ 



Diyilizua by GoOgle 
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HY IMPERIL HEALTH m boti c^rfi b* 
ir« ie Hf«r« wcittict. wnca it 



ROLLINS 



Ftorida'a OldMt Collao 



At Winter Park 



U«T <«n livr oat 4oori. «nd hiTt ^It inmcuon led ittt. 
It trii cott inm it lionr? Callr|r. Acidcnr' Mailt;, L'x- 
preiiicn. An. Kiiiir.fii — trr.Tkit, so I. ^oaiin{. mt' i It i m. 
•l&lciicl. Pici W F. RLAC'KMAV. I"i II . 1 L II (u»ei. 
Ha. YaW. CoiiMtl. BclUn). tUUiu >H\ 1 lit. TwiUl. 

lAW 

BmJ Mr Mkur* hook h«f*r* ■■nil 



BOOK 

FREE 



B««4 Mr hAok b«r«r* •■nUlsr f*r uy Ww mwthv 

T«U» bfiw to I - Itf ^ ttirt fli^nit M c«r»«;«ni>m:» 

borne Unf iiiiTruLlt'tj. Pn-t^-rTj Ly 56 til A merit »' » sreAtett 

I.itnrr. MTcxI 11u'>k%, a.nil M CAtfi h'>nk« hinikxt>c<j wtth 
e*^y O^arM:. IVii't Ix.l tu Inmtic^te lir| tAkirt i; up tW 
Wtudy ot Iiw. Vb(1 p<>»i.ii (tKlAy f>r v«r 1"^ bo< li. 

UiatlClN SCIMM. OP COUfSrONDEIKX 
>»tC »n, Brtxd ATe. mmT 5M> CMaf, D. S. A. 



SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 



pnTdHfn>Meg| Hm wi>^tonw)ttiotilyftlB»ch*n«««ffi Wo 

tL-K itCHOOLn. 931 AH»^ftl.(ne ll.«iMi.ie. * hi. Ill . 



■niE Teachers Exchange 

UCOMMINDS TiACHlKl. TUTORS AND JCMOQU 

Fisk Teachers' Agencies 

Bnctoa New York Wuhingloii Chtctgo 
DeoTer Potliuxl Berkeley Lot Anselet 

Albany Teachers' Agency 

tiJi4 coo(i |>offttirin4 for gorMl trachcrs with g-i'.-l 
rrcofin ITurlan P. French. Prrn. ; Vincriit B, 
Fisk. Sec. Hi C'luiixl St., Allun). .\. Y. 

«^TUTING TH£ PHOTOPLAY 

\ tmkm^ffm mf Cm ^M^t^ ii>««M ij *nhi.r Imus. LA^^. 




Mall Thi*Rt At Ottr Risk] only 
11 ixwi 't» ? iti« fine fit-- I)!.»lcuiAli.c-r'> 
'tin P"l '-n Oi. "^k (or prk^uul Ift* MwA* 



WANTED— WouW buy pony, or umiin horwr 
■uitablc Mm! %^Xv for childrrn to rldv or drive. 
AWo tcvntkr nwldlc and drivins home Buitablt* and 
Mfr for l»dr*B tijir. Addrou Box C. care of Tbr 
iDdcfMndraL. New York 



The Little Mother Who 
Sits at Home 



Mbtlrat, lanitlm*! «>vprra«tc)n of 
pftmilicMMj in nrinl. I'nivfrMl in 
IIm brfi«i|||| nf il» Bpi)**] lo bo4ll 



m 

^Hfly $i.oo 

E. P. BUTTON « CO. 
«S| Fifth Ara^Mw S4tli Su N*w Yorii 



Are We Ready? 

A •Biw, conatnicuve atudy of 
our prvparediMM for War 

By R D. WHEELER 

With Rii TjitTo.|ucti>ry Ldlcr by 
Major General Le<jnard VVorni 
<4 (ull page illunrationa $i-5o net 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 



A Big Thought 
from Subscriber No. 1 



^^^^^Bj^D^ The Hod. Edward W. Gray— a real ettalc opera- 

^^^^^^^H^^k ^^^V lor — now Member ol CoDgrcsft from New Jeriey, wat 

^^^^^^^^ ^ the firtt tu^scritcf lo the Modern Butineu Course and 

^^^^^^H^^^p^* J Service of Alexander Hamihon tn«litulc. 

In a splendid teller to ihe Inslitule. Congreuiran 
Gray say »: "When the majority o( our businru men 
underila d ihe fundameDlal principles of busineu ouny 
of the serious troubles Iron which the country is suHer* 
ing will disappear." 

This neaiu lhal ihe country ts looking for its leftden 
lo the m«Jern type of business man, The open*iniivdcd 
man. Tbe nan who is bigger than the four walls ol his 
own work. The forge-ahead type of nan who thinks 
oi business not in lerms of "cogi. levers and wheels'* 
but as offkc vast, smoothly working Business Machine. 
Such a nuui reaJixes that lo be in the frcnt rank of To- 
day'i leaders of men and affairs he must understand not 
only /iii 9arM business intimately but a/io be musl have 
a general knowledge of Organization, Accounting, Costs. 
Credits, Finance, Advertising, Selling. Commercial 
Law and Bconocnics. 

The Great Profession of lonorrow is Buiinta. The 
proles«ionaI1y trained businesa m^n can look forward to a wonderful future. He will replace 
tbe rule'of-thumb man in the management of business: he wiU replace the theorist, the ill- 
informed dreajoer, the incompetcBt poseur in the conduct of national affairs. 

The Modem BusineM Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 

is a reading course covering the whole range of business koowledgc. From the massed ciperi- 
ence of thousands of business oven there have been distilled the basic principles atid laws 
governing business. 




The HON. EDWARD W. CRAY 
Mvmbwr of ConffreM from 
.Vrw JtTit^ 



As one subscriber said. "To read your 
Course is like mounting a watch lower to sur- 
vey a field of battle ~ the whole plan of opera- 
li:>ns hes before your eyei. making everything 
clear and easily understood.*' 

Th* AlexABilct HabiIioii Inaiituic it pJanaed snd 
coadurlvd by rvcovnized AUtkorilMt BMicr lh« lU* 
pervifion ol Advitorv Council romi»o**d o4 tk* 
lollowinir edncalon ind b<iffin«i» le«deri : 
JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. D CS., D»n of 
Nfw ^'ork l.'^niv«nity S<^h<K>l oi Coamvrre* Ac- 
cnunia And FmAncv. 

FRANK A. VANDERUP. LL.D.. Prciidciit of 

ihn N«iioa«l Citf bank oA New ^'ork. 
ELIJAH W. SELLS. M.A.. CP A.. Sc^nior Men- 

Krr Hkilint ^iSclU, Crrliftcd Public Accoanlttilt. 

JEREMIAH W. JENIC5. LL.D.. Pralraior of 

Coverotn^nt. Nrw N ork Univrriilr. 

ELBERT H. GARY. LLD.. CKairman of lti« 

Bo«rd. U. S Ste<;l Corporation. 

It* •iib*criberi incladr airs iawrry r»Bk of baiinvt* 
|iff»: ptc-iidrati snd nftcpr* of bin rprporalioti*: pro- 
prt«|ar« of ptofreDive imaller conrrrai: dcpantnmt 
ncad* and akmiaats: iccovatsal*. chief clerki sod 
the voonn^ m*t» who are looikinir forward to bioff«r 
re«pt>a«ibiliM4>i. To all ihne it givei kaowledfo 
lliai coald be alh«rwi*e oblaiaed oalr by yean of 
bttier eEpetieac* — if at all. Fiad out today what 
il oieri yoa. 



"Forging Ahead in Business'' 

eoaiaitu « vital aiei»a«r drawn from ikruvpvn- 
M<* of hoadredi of i«cceitfal buiincti mca. 
Tb* book » handaoiaelv prifiicd and bound, con- 
taini Ub pafei, is illuilrated wrilk charts to color, 
and will buc a valuklije addiiioD to yoar buti- 
BP«i librarT. We will tfUdly »ct>d yo« a copy 
free «od without th« tlight**! 
obliBatioo, tt you will 
qoeii ti on ro«r b«i(__ 
UtivrKoad or (ill oal 
aii»cb«d coopoa. 





ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 

41 Aator PUoe, N«w York 



Alaxaadar Hamfltoa lastituta 

41 Aator Place, Naw York City 

t|nn (n rw, » rnpr cd ' liov^rlna Ahml la lluatnrm." tlid 
lull inSjnuUo* linM jvum ItluSct* nuiiaria C<.<if»e uwS 

9lrv^ Addfwa.. •.(,■«(. ,.1. ■■)•«*■• 

huAaa^ PcaMoa *••«•••••»•• 

Wlta 

t\uM of llm «r c«ps«ri 

N'uutber ol ymaM% la bariacSS ■ 

\ni*inrm it^i lirl|j v\ <lrirrminr iW Alnru 

ul wt C\.-^r>^ Mil Srrvde Im ^wt Mfrll. ih^ll 
^'tif Idler aa 4.uaa<lctuiA) aa<l Bt>« k pmooal 
anentfoa. 



TUSCULUM COLLEGE 

Beautifully and licallhfully located in full view of the great Sinokie> oi East 
Tdiincssec. FuunJcd in I7i>j. Tusculum is true to the idc.Ms o( its founders. 
The iiifltience of the College has always been Oiristian. In scholarship Tus- 
culum ranks with the best colleges in the country. Six college ImildiiiKS, four 
dwellings, campus of 75 acres and endowment of approximately $180,000. Elec- 
tric light, steam heat and all modern conveniences. 



C O. GRAY, 



Writm panowdly to tha Rrmndtnt 

- - - GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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STOCKS 
BOND J" 



I 



ODD 

LOTS 

You !-;ijy bi.iy ; 
r.:i i']Cf of aliares i r 
r.;*l . ane, live, scvrn 

\r-::\i, PIC, ; «>r >ii'. 

nr..v Ir.iv icTi or inL'Ti 
5I1 .'fs i..ti L-'in^rrv i 



II y 



Spartial payment PLAN| 



WMnrjOH DtTEBESTINQ FI^ 



ISkUii. loriai i C«. 

■ Mrmtft ihm Ytr* SUt» Mnktmf 



GET THE SAVING HABIT 

-I°ti.> liililt nf MTlnir h*« been tbe nlTttloB 

lit Ui;ii:j • ni«u. It Increilrt kU •rIf.rMIH*! 

• Ml uatM tloi a luurv wvtal liKmbrr af •»- 
I'li'l^. If ■ mail lia* uo MM) bat Mawif ti pn- 
>lilf for ll« mar be cail«*nf4 maVV ■■ 
ciUBaUUnc ■ unelMt nB M MWOrt Mb In 
bla old iMl (•■ bnt to •■rctMl by P«- 

*ulna M naaltr m taat* to tto nmat Uf' 
itoto-to eStMv »«»1«j.^Tbu win 




TOBK 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

CnmrtibU Four Per C«iit. Cold Banda 

Coupons from these bnnfls, payable by 
their terms on March i, 1915. at tin- ollu c 
or agcncv of the Company in New Vurk 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by tlic Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
S'.rect. n. MILNE. "Ireasu rcr. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Ctofiah tm—aommu tmCm^cM 9-t» 

Coupooi from UieM bond*, payable by 
their terms on Mardi i, I9i|, at the office 
or agency of the Company in Ncsv York 
or in Boston, wilt be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
areet. C. D . MIL NR. Tre asurer. 



EIECTBIC STORAGE BATTEKY COKPAKT 
AUaslieay Av)*nu« and 191ti Stre«t. 

ri>Uli<l<-lnhln. IVLnurr IT. II'IV 
Ttii- nircctnra title a dirlilrnd of ona 
p»r I'tMit. ll%> fniin tli«* iK-t raniliiic^ ttf Ih* 
Cofiipaiir "ti l«i'tb l .'niinnn nnd Pn'f.'rrp<l Stock*, 
parablr AprU I. IwlR. l-i •I'xrlilii'liliTa of rrrord 
al tbr rluan at buaiora* uti >Urr£i £t. VMS. CiM-cka 
Irtll be mallnl. 
WALTCR 0. nEXPEBSnX . Tr «-aattrfr 

' HnaSllTKALEK LIHOTTPE CO. 

" N. « Vi.rt. »Vh. IS. I'JIS 

A rmlar qnarlprlr iiuiilfiid of 2% prr tynt. an 
tk* capital atiK-t: <if M^-rgmthilrr Llnoty pc Cnm- 

KBT will ri<l<l Marrb 31. ISIS, to tbp atcirk- 
Idara of r< nl a« llw'T apprar at Ibr clu*- of 

bD<ln.-aa rn M,rHi 0. 1915. Tto tf«att«r 

will ! < I ■-•'il. 

I KKIi K J. WARBOBTOM. 



THE J. O. WHITE VAVAOEMSn 
COaPOEATIOK 
ti tictuLiira Flaoa. Kaw Tark. 

MANMJrit.'* 
m HANtlA r.l.K'I'UIl- KMl.ttOAD 
LI>illTIN(i itiKPonATION. 
Tbe Board of Dlrct'tara of TUB MANILA BMC- 
TRIC HAILKOAD AND UailTIXO COKFOKA- 
TION liaa divlarad a qaartrrlr dlTM*nd of OXB 
AXD ONE-HAUr PEtt CEXT. tlH""-* on 
Capital HlMk of tto Corporation, parable nnit*. 
d»T. April I. inlS. to atiirliln!itiT« "f r^>-.f1 5t 
tSJ Vl.™-- "< l.i.h,.-.* ..u T!rif«l«v, M.r.l, IV VUr.. 

r '.\- in <. I < r 



UBQETT A MYEK8 TOBACCO COMPANY. 

NOTirn or ansimi. MKrrrisi: 

Tto Ann<ial M- tltic "f th.. Ht.i.-kl: .l.l. -i. „f l.lit- 
Mtt f, MS'-rt Ti li^io' IVimn,mT. t-^r r'i. .l.,l'..a 

of DIrWtora r I- n n«'3lric yat. Hi- trn«. 

artlon Of ■■tl:< r t'H^ltl.'M lri*r Jiruji'-rly i-uiin* 

)ii.fnri> thr ni<'"llng. will to brU at tbe Ilof» Uf- 

n,., i.r 111.' Coinpaar. Ha. 11 ■ukaaa* tUgff J"* 
Marcb «, «18. ^ ^ 

M. tMti, Mnair 




THE MARKET 
PLACE 




RAILWAY TRAIN EMPLOYEES 

Th«r« ar« indications that the rail- 
road fuU-crew laws recently enacted in 
several states will soon be rapiAlad. We 
spoke last week of fhe op«n c«mt>algn 
of th* nilnwd eonvaniM acaimt Omt 
statntaa in PniMgrHsilia and New Jar- 
sejr, and of tta Niteal of Weit Vir- 
ginia's Legialstara to fUB m fttll-emr 
bill. The latest moTCOMnt MBlint tncli 
laws {■ fai tfie Leiri'bitUM NewToik. 
In the Senate, members of Ae Bepnbli- 
can majority have, in confennca, voted 
unanimously to support a pending bill 
for the repeal f the fnll-crew law, 
which waa enacted while Mr. Sulzer 
was Governor. It is expected that sim- 
ilar action will bo taken by the Repub- 
lican majority nf the Assembly, or 
House. The repeal bill provides that 
the Public Service CommisBion shall 
have power to reirulate the size of train 
crews. In the New Jersey Lefrislature a 
resolution ha.s hven intrnduced for an 
investiRation nf the whiue matter by a 
special comnii- ■iun. 

In their public eampaiirn, the presi- 
dents of the leadinfT companies whose 
roads are in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania say that they arc not makinir war 
upon the superfluous men whom the 
laws require them to employ. They 
would prefer to retain, "but in useful 
service, the men for whom these laws 
make jobs." And they promiae that, if 
the laws shall be repealed, they will 
put on the "extra lists" the names of 
all loyal and efficient men laid off be- 
cause of the repeal, and give them work 
at the first opportunity. 

The laws should be repealed, with the 
condition that at the same time the 
State PubUe Seniee Commteeton aball 
be rngpommA to noalm tiM om «f » 
suflMent imiiibef of imb m ewnr tnte. 
This ie ■ eondMon proponed hy the 
railroad companies themselves. 

A COSTLY UNDERTAKING 

For continuing the work of making 
a valuation of all the lailroad property 
in this country Conprress was hskcd to 
appropriate at the present session 
$:i,00<i,)inO. This would be for the com- 
ing fiscal year's work, I^st year'.^ ap- 
propriati .n was $2,000,000. The Senate 
committer' <]< ided hUt lUSk to gfve 
only $1,;»00,000. 

Charles A. Prouty, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is the 1 fficer in charfre of the 
work, and upon iiis reports to the "om- 
mittee an estiriiate of the entire co.st 
may be based. When this valuation was 
proposed, there were some who said the 
cost of it would not exceed |3,000,000 
or 14,000,000. It now appears that the 
total will, in all probability, not fall 
below 160,000,000, about two-thirds «f 
wbidi will be paid tqr the raUroad oein' 
paniis. Tbera are mm tutf pwtiaa of 



■-■iitriiievTs in the field. They have l>een 
able to examine the lines at the rate of 
frdm 20,000 to 2.5,000 miles a year. Mr 
Prouty would like to incrpa-c this rate 
to 50,000 miles, in ord. r th:it the field 
work may be completed about four 
years hence, or on July 1, 1919. But 
there can be no incretiae, if the appro- 
priation is to be less tlian 92,000.000. 
And, with no increase, the field work 
most continue for nine or ten yean. 
The cost of this work thus far shows 
that the entire cost o' it, to the Gov- 
ernment, will be in the neighborhood of 
120,000,000. 

The cost to the railroads is another 
matter. Mr. Prouty spoke of one com- 
pany whoee work had cost 1100 a mile. 
At this rate the railroads will have to 

K about $UjUoafiOO for fleld woik. 
Mr. Pmtr Mid tin eeat to ikt 
Oavenunaat «oald ba about half tl» 
eoak wUA the xoadi must pay. Tliis 
waoid raise the companiee' wpsBdi 
tBM to 140,000.000. and aaahs a total 
of |N,000,000. The company of which 
Mr. Ptouty spoke, however, probably 
paid someUiing above the averaM ^ 
cause it was not properly supplied with 
maps and records. We understand that 
the fipures used relate only to field 
work. Rut the valuation law requires 
much other work, mainly clerical, to be 
dune by the companies, and they have 
said that this mu.st be quite expensive, 
owinp to the employment of additional 
men, and for other reasons. It is also 
admitted by those in charjre of the w irk 
for the Government that there arc ■ irne 
questions as tn ■^cipc ami mctlio.is 
which are yet to be settle<i. and that 
the settlement of them in a certain way 
would not only irirrfasd' the cost but 
also pro'i 11? the ti:riL' required. It may 
be that the work, when completed, will 
bo worth the S.'O.ODO.OOO, or $60,000,- 

000, or more, that will then have been 
paid for it, but wc are inclined to think 
that it would not have been ordered hf 
OongriH if dm cost had bass fbreeesa. 

THE QOVBSNMBim OIL 

AmonfT last week's de<"isionH of tkt 
Supreme Court was one that may very 
perceptib'y affect the petroleum indus- 
try. It uphold-s the withdrawal of oil 
and mineral land^ f rnm entry in I!H»9 
by Presideiit Tnft riic--c lands were in 
I Lilifiiri.ui ;ir;.i W y 1 1 rn i n j.'. The decision 
annul.H the entry claims of individuals 
and corporations valued at hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The.--e are entries 
made after the withdrawal and before 
the log-islation of 1910 that ratified it 
In California the (^i<ivernment thus es- 
tablishes its title to 2,871,000 acree <rf 
oil lands, on which, it is said, $4(MNW^ 
000 has been expended for development 
Wnk. It can recover the value of all oil 
or minerals which have been taken from 
file kundt wtlbdiawi. 
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Dispatches from San Francisco say 
that a supply of oil for the navy haa 
thus been assured. We suppose it is not 
generally expected that the Govern- 
ment will go into the oil business. Still, 
it La true that it now controls a large 
supply of oil. Probably it will not sur- 
render this control, but will provide for 
development of the oil lands by leases 
and royalties. It will have power to 
limit prices, to reserve supplies for the 
navy, and to do other things that will 
be interesting to private producers. 
The decision will suggest new legisla- 
tion. 

LIVE STOCK GAINS 

There was abundant evidence before 
we began, not long ago, to import beef 
and mutton from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, that our own supply of meat 
animals was decreasing. The reduction 
was most noticeable in the number of 
beef cattle. Prices were rising, as every- 
body knows, and the cargoes brought 
from South America and across the 
Pacific wer« not enough to affect them 
perceptibly. We still take beef from 
Argentina, but the war has checked the 
imports from Australia. In that coun- 
try there is an embargo, or the eijuiva- 
lent of it, and in New Zealand the local 
Government has decided to hold and 
reserve all the surplus beef and mut- 
ton for the needs of the Government of 
the empire. 

It now appears that in our own coun- 
try there has been a turn for the bet- 
ter. This was unexpected. Official re- 
ports at Washington show an increase 
of the number of beef cattle, cows, 
sheep, and swine in the year 1914. For 
five years the figures had been going 
the other way. The additions were as 
follows: beef cattle, 3V4 per cent; 
cows, swine, 9%. Even In the 

number of horses and mules there were 
gains, ahho so n<any have been sold 
to the belligerents and carried to Eu- 
rope. In the reports comparison is 
made between the number of animals 
counted on January 1, 1915, and those 
enumerated one year earlier. 

In the Northwest James J. Hill, the 
well-known railroad leader and capital- 
ist, has undertaken to promote the pro- 
duction of live stock by an educational 
campaign. The work will be directed by 
Howard R. Smith, professor of animal 
husbandry in the University of Minne- 
sota, who has resigned his chair and is 
to begin the campaign on March 1. He 
will be assisted by other college profes- 
sors. This movement will add some- 
thing to the supply. 



The Federal RwKTve Board hen a|»- 
proTed the «pp1lcationii of three state banks 
In the South for permiBnion to enter the 
Federal Renerve system. There have been 
ninety-eight auch appllofltiona on flic, but 
□ inetj-two of the iDitltiitiotui recently fnve 
notice that they preferred to retain their 
state rhartera until after the publlcntion of 
the regulations governing admlaaion to the 
Federal ay stem. 

The following dividends are announced : 

EWrtrit Slorac* Brnttrry Company, 1 p«r wnt. 
on both cniJimon and preforr^d. payable April 1. 

Uanllm El«<'tric Railroad and LIghtinK Cor- 
por«tioD, quamrly, IH pct cent, payabl* April I. 



II TRif 
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TRAVELLER'S COMPANION 



A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRTTAKY 




I 



BDiiT or AioMnnm 

AND STEEL 
Hlili Grid* L** Pric« 
There it no luhtuiule 
for ibe "BUCK" b 
preparing your mami- 
Kripl. report* or corrc- 
tpondrnce. For Library 
tivd Home ute it cannot 
be excelled. Carbon 
copie* can be kept for 
future reference witbcMil 
exua labor. 



THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BUCKENSDERFER 

Weight only 5 poond«. it lo ilrong and durable it etn be eaiily carrieJ any- 
where. Il hat Roller De»ring», Aulonialic Polntrr, Paper Relcaie. Ad|UII- 
•ble .Margin. Tabulator a-d Inlercbangetble Type, and it in erery way a 
HIGH CLASS MACHINE. 

Either BiickcDidcrfcr Scientific or UDiTcnal Keyboard. 



H'ril* lor Calaion A ll4- 

THE BLICKENSDERFER MFC COMPANY, 



Stmrnford, Conaectiinl 



iniummmn 




SOLmullBf BnatBiill '' t 'i n I - <lS 

the cjr.i ^ >lMtr.rt"i 1/ u . .»t 

Aim fcii-"^.n4 111 ^'1 i>*t'ri. 

'I.i li n. Iii.l.-.. I'.-J, , . vtaipJi-1,' 

Jr, 111 »Li lit.uiid ! ■ u Ill , Onlihed 

cit>riiM lauiichti* wttb biMf •tArtni^A-t'll- 
indrr t.Ori'io <'nix Uoc r* (or tSOU 
Cru.f^n, rnun |4'i) up. Tlill book hclpa 
Vi>u M<li*<>i liiac tliu Riiwl of boAt roa ban. 
Men looklatf for and t^-lli >o>i wM-rv to 
boy Itand •hm Itwillowt, Hviiil fur ihla 
bl« lfc>iilf»Uln«t<«l«!;. frro. AIk, Oray 
MarlM Cit(lMa Catalap aIi^iwibk fiillltDP of aiI'J t •.*], 



GRAY 
MOTORS 

AND 

BOATS 



fmui u|.wari3». onfi to rix cxlln*).-!* 
Orav Motor Co.. JSfi Srtt M«t>r «Ma.. lMr»i<. Ukk 




.Y.,U.S.«. 



ftriVMltrr iti^juida. FuMlMKVa«* tiM«M 
tS JO anil op wMcJi •« cu rvo^mcad fttter OM 

, a.h. Uti L*>u No. 7lfl. JiSC**tifcc»« 



PERKINS )t Cp.l, 



The English Journal 

Edited by James Fleming Hosic 

A professional journal of the highest 
class. $a.5o a year, 30 cents a single copy. 

Sraty-Eigbth StrMt and Stemrt Avenue 
Ciucago, 111. 



DREER'S lai 



Garden 
Book 



THE UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Used In over 78.000 HOMERS 



'/ ..J-J .^: iu/ ncUtrcnu 

itton) Book- ^^^^^JB^BgOpBlBXB^SZ^H^ 

LiiiJfti»ed lilt KECTIONAU UOOKCASC 



l<ii wken 
CM Lunditti 

bMt by vvtr TS.Oi 

ll«Tf — promlncnl tJli- 
Jt » "s a IE " * . •CI ■ t o r ■ , 

men. Lunditrom Book* 
easel hive bren Eude For 
tS yean: luvt atwrsyt 
dTM Ull ««tJ<iactt«»* 
Hete it ahoirti a plca*- 
ln(, endutittf doicfl 
whk lairtt practical t» 
r^^Tcmrno. Goorf lor 
hoMM or oAUe Ibbrary. 
BpaatMylfr finished In 
itOLtD OAK wtc4 ft«» 

fUas 4oan. at SI. 75 
firr leciion; top 
b«*e, \ \.1S <-acb. Oitier 
«t|rlr« and (radrt «l cof- 
rcipoodioflf low ptlcct. 
^^5^^ On offdrrt of 
/ iT^veS frtllhl: ftrtrtM eqnllxc4 

ftl^^l IP exirrmr Writern ^tatri. Sold oalr ^Irrcl 
\ faciofT. at ■ ca«atdcnblc iatUi to roo. 

W'tre Inr out new cjni-ir \o. 5. 

m C J. LDNDSTIOM IFG. CO.. lililt hOt. N. T. 

Mofioltciurrrs c. :tr. t»Dni1 BcokfiMrs mil Fi 1 i nx Cablaeti 
BiiKk Olttu, Flatiioa Bld(., N. Y. City 




t utii-Hiift g.krdrnitiK 

the rc»uh of practical 
c]c|>cricnc«, and C'ul- 
tura] «rticl«i wriuen 
by experts. 

It il full of infonnstion 
valuable lo both amateur 
and proic&iioua] fartleneri 

Tbe list of worthy nov 
uc« and old favorite* in I 
flowcn and vcgdable* is 
plete and dcpencUble, 

Efpecially noteworthy i 
aecliuns devoted to K\)9ea, 
and Hardy rcrcnniaU. 

fdailtd fret if x^** mrnhVai tku 




Vrf^t'm Supatb Aatarft— s^w<i«tl MT^n* 
td &aal «uicti«fc lor ffAr-lM rVi»<«biM or cui 
l*n^. P«ikrt «l «4Btit |ru <»on, coniaiDlai 
rniiuak kectl to pmt^t mora %b\u vnt tiumtml 
pkw*— <«* cvnn p«i padMl. Urotv't Ouiku 
li«o4 with tsCJl Of'lM. 



Henry A. Dreer 

714-716 Ctwatnot SL Phibulelphi. 
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TRAVEL 



CALIFORNIA 

AND PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 

Doa'tdccldi on K'ut Cililornii Tour tx^orr grtlKic 
e»it lllu»lfa|eii proiftam oJ ftii&i>0e»rflici for indiriitiiit 
• n4 pti-y itarcl, piTtiil hrlrifi full Ifif (KniiiioD. citl- 
mate lor knr tour, wilb or witbou; hoicU, dc. Tfkfel 
•rrvic* ahtolutrlv xhr h«->i. Otllcial Pi—ooyar 
AC«QU for itf KxpotlUon. 

THOS. COOK & SON 

245 Bn>«lwar. Ow.CUr H*ll.N«w York 



Go 
To 



Bcrmuaa 

Oolf. Tea&iAv Bontintf. Buthinf And Cjrallnt^ 
Teurt Include IToUU. ftbor* KxcuraloDi 

T«L*Sa<wfl. ft. "BBKWDIAK/* 10,018 tOD> 
diapLM:«ment, ELccuk Iamk, wIkIcm i«l-Kr»t>tiT- 
Fut««t. ii«w«*t and ooir fttMunar J*ntllnB 
paBMnsvrs at tb« Hock in B«rniiad« without 
tram for. 

For tOaMrate*] pvnptU«t« wttli l«ionnMloo hpQif to 
A. K. OOTRRBBIIK}! * OO.. Ac«BU Qu«b«c 
8, 8. Co.. Ltd.* 99 BroAdwftT. N»w Tortl. 
TH08. COOK * SOU. 846 Broftdwajr. or muf 
Ticket Axttii. 



ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 



RO 



TIM HmMVttr ■«rvl«M 

lo ■OTI'T, INDIA. CHINA, 
^MILmPINE*. JAPAN, 
AUSTKAUA, NEW ZBA- 
LAND. Noun* Wsrid Trip* 
mnt Wlmar Tear* In INDIA. 
PCHINSUI.AH a OniEN- 
TAL ■. N. CO. 

Full IntDrmattQn tfvin 



CUNAKDUNE, 24 Stale SU N. Y. 




The California Expositions 

A li-ly wilh her imth'.rt vioiinu l--r St-., tueiu and 
San FfBiuifco Sxpmiiidn*. wilh *iitr iiip*.lb> 

cluJiiki Yclloirsiiwe tBtk and Itie C-'kiid CiRypD, li 
wiltUf lo chApeiOM ■ lew firls. Scv^n wrrki' trip 
lu brcia tbaui ]«nc 2(Jtk. S^OO. B'okinst clo«e 
Mirch Flit px!lii.ular« ur 6 utirduie tifdicsi 

A.B.C. . TW li<<iiiiir. 119 W. 4M St . Ibw T«i Or 



HOTEL BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 

Oiilv a ^^o^' »:ilk from N. V.. N. H. S H. nnil 
|l. & A. Si.ittr'tiA. <'oiivvnif*ni lo .ill pnrt« of The 
ciLy. EuruI'C.il tiiiU AoiciicdO PIdtii. Music. 



FRED e. JONES 



Praprialer 



LET'S LIVE 

IN THE BIG PINE WOODS 
ITS HEALTH rn COMFORT its PLEASURE 

PINE TREE INN. LAKEHURST. N. J. 

Heaston sanitariumT 

For trrtiltiiriit of Cl^lrrlr P«>pl*» n<4>iSlnE »klllrd 
cjHf arnl •tTi-iilloii ; alio ftr rirrTitu* iti -l itjf-dnlly 
111, 5unrrlof |nr.itlnn. Vl«ll brrr- ltt^rr,r<^ arh r»- 
lita a rinro eltr^trhtrr, or call up Pr, |\liicir]r for 
|(ortkutur». Pljoiie 100. Koitou, |*b. 




INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED BY W. E. U.NDERWOOD 




ON LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES 

An estevmcd reader in Michigan, 
himself a careful .student of the science 
of life insurance, in a letter comment- 
ing on a recent article in this depart- 
ment, expresses the opinion that our 
references to reserves and their rela- 
tiona to the net amount ajL risk are in- 
complete, and thinks the matter should 
be treated more fully. He says that our 
comparison "causes the reader to come 
away with the impression that by in- 
surinj: under the Ordinary Life plan a 
man may gel at low cost what he would 
ha%'e to pay very hif^h for under the 
other plan," by the latter, meaninir-the 
assessment plan. Discussinfr the feature 
of advancing a^re and its effects, he (Ton- 
tinues: "The old line companies pro- 
vide for this increasing: liability by de- 
cretuing Ihe amount at rink, a fact 
upon which your writer mif^ht have 
been more explicit. This decrea.se of 
risk is effected by (ixinf; the premium 
hig'h enou|;h at the start to allow the 
accumulation upon each policy of a 
fund called the reserve, which is ap- 
plied by the company to the payment 
of the policy whenever it becomes a 
claim." Goin^ to his conclusion, he sAys: 
"As the policy jrrows older, the re.serve 
by growing larger causes a correspond- 
ing decrease in the amount of risk 
which the company has to carry and 
the policifholiler tn jniy for. So an aged 
policyholder when ho pays the high 
mortality rate assessment is but paying 
the company an equitable price for car- 
rying a large risk, and when he pays 
the old line company a small premium 
he is paying them for carrying only a 
small risk." 

Perhaps wc have too much assumed 
that, knowing their policies carried a 
reserve, increaning in amount each 
year, policyholders understood its office 
and the effects it produces on the in- 
surer's outstanding claim liability. If 
we have presumed on this assumption 
of knowledge, it is well for us to spe- 
cifically state that the net amount at 
risk by a company under a policy ma- 
turing by death is the difference be- 
tween its face amount and the amount 
of that policy's reserve at the time. By 
way of illustrating this we will use 
freely in our own way some demonstra- 
tions formulated by Mr. J. A. Jackson 
of the Literary Department of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, who car- 
ries out his instructions thru the in- 
strumentality of a hypothetical com- 
pany. Let Us Kay first that the Ameri- 
can Experience Table, the one used on 
this occa-tion, begins with 100,000 lives, 
age 10 years, and runs out at age 95, 
with 3 lives surviving. Mr. Jackson 
supposes a company competed of 63,:iC4 
persons aged 56 (the number shown by 
the Table surviving at that age), each 
insured for 11000, payable at death, at 
a vrt premium of $47.76 ' . The net pre- 



mium income, first year would be $3,- 
026,321.35 (63,364X47.76 + ), which, 
plus interest at 3 per cent, would make 
a total net income of $3,117,110.99. Un- 
der the Table the number of expected 
deaths, flrst year, is 1260, calling for 
the payment of death claims aggregat- 
ing $1,260,000. The remainder (the re- 
.serve) is $1,857,110.99. As 1260 mem- 
bers have died, the survivors who enter 
the second policy year number 62,104. 
By dividing $1,857,110.99 by 62,104 we 
get $29.90, the amount of the terminal 
reserve under each policy in force. The 
company's liability then, under each 
policy, the members being now 57 yeara 
old, is reduced by the sum of the re- 
serve, $29.90, that is to say to $970.10 
each. Each member again pays the 
same net premium, $47. 76+, on a net 
insurance liability to the company in 
the event of death that year of $970.10 
in.stead of $1000. 

And 80 the system proceeds every 
year to age 96, when all the insured 
persons are presumed to be dead. At 
age 95 three persons are supposed to 
be alive. They had to the credit of their 
policies one year earlier a total terminal 
reserve of $2,769.34, or $923.11 each. 
Their three net premiums at age 95 
( r<i $47.76 t- each) amount to $143.28, 
which, added to the total reserve of 
$2,769.34 equals $2,912.62. Add the in- 
terest, $87.38, and we have $3000, ju3t 
enough to pay the claim of each, all of 
whom are presumed to die that year. 
It will be observed that the net claim 
liability of the insurer in the 95th year 
of age on each member is the difference 
between the accumulated reserve $923.11 
and $1000, or $76.89. 

Assessment in.<<urance generally has 
preached the doctrine, very much more 
in the past than now, "Keep your re- 
serve in your pocket." While it is not 
here asserted that a man 95 years of 
ago could physically qualify for an in- 
surance, we .say that if he could, the 
cold facts of experience prove that the 
insurer could not safely accept him "for 
a premium under $923.11, the terminal 
reserve at age 94. Uoing back to age 
66, then, the insurer must have from 
the man of that age a premium large 
enough to leave at the end of the year 
a reserve of $'29.90. 



n. M.. Warron»hurt, Mo. — See reply 
to J. L.. Kebruarf 22. 1915. 

Tlip Kuroty inmpsnlps have found a new 
xotin'r <if |>rt>miuin iorame by )urniahinc 
bonilx iin iiiDtmclD for supplirs to the Eii- 
roppiin nuimripM i-nxnKcd lu war. One rr>m- 
piin.v FMivntly i'tKiiml a tiond the premium 
»n wliicli wns $17.<K)U. 

The nrvtimiilatMl fund* In the treasury 
■•f (lie War Uink Itureau of tlir United 
Stiitrx (iovcrnnieDt now a(;fcref>ate abiiiit 
$.">INM«>0. The limw^ incurre<l in the de- 
stni<-lii>n of tlie Kteiimers "Evelvn" and 
"Cnrib" nre e.itiiiiateil nt $400,0(»0, T'nlrM 
u Kiilwtnntinl siilviijcp t-nn be mnde on thi>'iie 
IiiKM-M the fund will be hard hit. Former 
rates were doubted on February 24. 
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Mninl 



Haven't you ami Jack Imh'D fn- 
: PDouKh to get mnrriml? 
Marie—Too Ions. He hasn't got a cent 
left. — fio«<0» Ti-n>iti-n;if 

A hotfl for the unemplo}•^^d i* contfiii- 
pl«t«d in New York. Don't nio«t New York 
hote\n enter to that class already?— Cf<-(»-- 
lawrf Pliiiri Dialer. 

General Joffre aaya he hu not read a 
twiMiwi liM* tlM war •tuttd. TUnk 
«f wStii lot of llnl-clus rtnitaisr ti*" 

TOipxwl. — TndiiinnpoUf Ktar. 

The Mexicans seem to nbservr thr Sal>- 
tatb bj atwtaiiiinR from war long enoiiRh 
to dtct the Proviidonal President for the 
uing week. — Louitrillr Courirr-Jimrnnl. 



"What i» your {KjFition on thi* qiu-*- 
donl" asked the constituent. The Congre*"- 
man thought a minute and then replied. 
"Very tincmifurtable.*' — WaihingtOH Star. 

Ttic Mini — Of poursc, you understand, 
dear, that mir enicngenient muft Im> kept 
Mcret? 

The WoiDM — Oh, yea, dear ! I tell cvery- 
boif lfcat<— jr«w r«* AaMricwk 

VlUter (trying to civr thf mnoesilH 
4loaa) — Well. well, ymi nr.- i> fuuny li'>v 
May. I ask why this «udden extraordinary 
dUbta flnr jaan? 

Chip — Cos* I bleeve It's mincA. — Coa- 

With but three roinutea to catch _ 
train, the 
the street-car ttmi 

faster than thi«?" 

••Ten." thi' bfll-rinucr replied, "but 
have to ataj with my car." — Harfer'i. 

Jndte — It aema t» om that 1 haw seen 

yoii before. 

I'rinoner — You have, ymir nniior; it wa-i 
I who taught your daughter to play the 
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Sua Iflsoraice Office 



or ijondon 



ClkliBeeta1L&, Hi. H Hk 8t N. Y. 



Akamai Ot stale Hcal ol 

ASSETS 

Kcil E*tiir in New York City (aie.ooa 

t tuirtl St-itfH Govemmmt Bonds. *oS,ooo 

k.iilrt:<i(l jiiil lAhrr TlonH^; Guaran- 
Itrti. I'rci.rrcil DM.l cithrr Rail- 

rri.1,1 ,Siix-k.i .-nJ utlicr Sccurilia J.610,793 

Cash in H.iiik'i ^81.765 

t:a»li in Agent'' han<l« and in 

courae o( ofllcction 4<>S-''^ 

Othm admitud Haas s ).];<> 



Herbert L. Grlgga* Esq. 



UABIUTtES 
ttcMnre for ynaBfaad 
Rcacr w far In si r i hi 

RcaifM far Tkxas and «lh« 



SaqAoa 



aU LiaUlkln. 



Clitcacc 
«. ISM 

ta«ujya 




Brown, Esq. 




minute* getting 



Jndce— Thirty yaara f— Ifaatoal Amer- 
«aa. 

"Tec. sir. I came upon a huge bear track 
and spent all of thiaa honca tnOlBf the 
haaat to where he ifaa IvtUbc ta Ua <teii 
fai the rocks." 

"And then what?" 

"Then I spent five 
borne." — J?ott«(on Pott. 

liittle Bobbie li<<tened with d«ep intwaal 
to the Ktory ■<( O-.'- Prodigal SoB. At tbt 
*nd of it be burst into tears. 

"Why. whi^tbc matter. BobbleT' «Ip 
clsimed bia OHMMr. 

■i m— I'm so aar-nr lor that poor UT 
ca alf." he w*b«d. dita't 4* aaSaTI" 

Ercrjthody': 

We Austrians cannot slnnil On- ilrizrie 
Of UuBsian shrapnel at Pnemyfd ! 
The Ruaaian hordes are in the track of 
Our noble men who flee to Cracow. 
A mlllkm OiHaBlta ma MwMh. 
At any moaMBt. at Ourm! 
A million more reported are 
At Kamionkastrumilowa '. 
And yet another million have 
Ooaaonied all food at Yaroslaf ! 
Ah I af'rrthtaf they cleared— as well aa 
na larders of JaKHjirr^kszcellaa! 
Tfeaa down they I'onn-^!. like moltai lava. 
On mral, innocent Sucaawa! 
And now they mardit irtth hi— 
On hannlesa little DtohohTClT 
Curst be the foreign rmonls. greaKV, 
Who chased us at Tu.-ttanowice ! 
Steel •motor-cars— ten guns in each car — 
Are rolling on toward Wielicska! 
How truly awful will it be 
If CoBsaeks mangle us nt Rtryj! 
No one may even dare ta guess of 
The patriots whu fell -it liacasow. 
Of Czerhs. tin >^.<ii<l. tin y'«a hOlM B 
Battalion at t'sik.szereda ! 
Aa at the banquet of Belshanar. 
na tagar writes at NjiregyhaM! 
Sab an the aky with dawn crows streaky. 
Lira.Cr to tatf ZdMBccykil 

— Soadew Optatea. 



UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 



In tilt CUT ti HIS ton iiimi liiitatirt CaitiMU 

JOll.V I". .ML.NN. M il . />«wVb( 
FlMANCt tjuulfiri: 
CI.AKENCE li. K1:.LSEY 
Fru. THIt Gmtniut* and Trtut Cc. 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER. Bmtktr 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pret. Imrrrirri (in.l 7r,%tltrs Sit. Bcnk 
Gnod nun. nhcit.r Miiftknced iB life In- 
•uraiirr or not. Uiuj m^H* <llr»ct cuirscn 
Willi this l'aiii|«ay, for s UaUlfd Mrrttaiy if 

iiriireii. iikI Mvtti* tot u w a s li w . la aldi- 
iioii to atsi roar's (saniliaiaa. a taaemu In- 
f n>it iBsartBg aa laeaaM tsr tka MaiK Ad- 
in-M tba Osapaai at Ito Hsoa OOesii Ho. tn 
lirmilaray. Xew Tark CHg. 



Of an tb* nwvalarat aapsrtaetclea nlTored 
tbeie ar* few ladsed aat onen to rrltiri.ni. 
Al«Dlat» asfetr Is llM flfSt reqaltlte .ni] ml"- 
fiaste .nd anfform rcttim ei|aflllT Sin|.<)rtiint. 
.nil tlM-119 liicompatUilr. .V>1(1(* fr«)ni tf<»v- 

rritmrut honili. tl-t' r»-titrti tiiH|.-r «lil<*|i 1« 
vmatl. l(M*r*» in iirtllilny mor* hutp ni!<t rrrtaS'i 
ail aiiTiiillr "llh thp KETHOPOLITAN 
LUE IMSTTSAHCE COXPAirT. 1} " > ti r 
lTiv--'«i(- ytjiifniitf.^l fur tl ri-rtnln Urt-llrm* 1» 
liit^-r tv r-.r t^Kitj u-MiiM 1- .-sTnt*'! on an 
■ •liii'l nm-iiiJl li-'i"''!!.'!! Ir ni: |i««lltutli>n for 

• ti^fK*. IT hiv. vf'^l In turijiltli'* i;iirhtff rt'S- 

• II I.M.- unri-tT. 'I' ,111 X nir, ,:i.-iil i( »-',,m«i lir 
n iriHti ncril 07 v^ .i:lil t.riitfi!i' iri nh!iti:i! li- 
^ im- nf JHIH..15 »ti*>lutrlj- UTond <|ll^»tl>Tl »r 

>J rii t The .tnoaltr UepartBrsl. METRO- 

poLtTAx uFE unnuiroB compaxt. 

N«in- Yorfc. fItc advW %% to tin- n-turn 

at any if*!, itiul*- ii- fi m 



January I, igi.^ 

Athntic Mutual Insurance Co. 

MbatlcBilMt.s. 31 WalKk. Mswraih 

laiirM AtaiatI Mariar and l.laod Tra«**rlatloa 
Rbk a.d Will liiac Paliciti Makiat L.si Par- 
abU la Ear«sc aad Oricatal Coaatrlti 

Chorlrrnl bjr 8talp at N'rw York In 1K<3. 
Mil* t>''t'i~*«l«'tl i*y a >liK-k riitiUMinr "f a alitillitr 
iiami>. 'I III- lillrr (itmi'iiiiy w .t* nnrjliliit.-it (in.l 
linrl ••f il« i-iiiilrnl. t.i il,.. .•ai.tii i.r *|i«>.i>iii, 
w»« u*iiJ. vMUi i*.-uii.-i:t i f tl.c »li-i-l.tii.1ili r^. tiy 
lli«- Atlanltc Mutual Injtnraucv couipuny anil 
RipaUl wUk a Inoas and lnti!«ial at lha cialta- 

tlou <lt %W9 JMIS. 

Durlnff Ita «-xtat<>Brr th* roia* 

pniiv l.ii* iri.tiir«'<l pKipcrtjr 

In III.- lain.. „f 

llr^-ctTr.I firrniliiTiia Ilim'iMi In _ 

Ih.- .-»!-iii I.r 18T.I - 

pnui i.mx'K iiiiii:is i.'iKi III riKi i4a,siaiCnjia 

iKXiirfl fi-illhratra of pmAta 

la J.-.l. r« eo.SOl.tl'l no 

ii( wlii*-li llmrw bar* bri^n np. 

d.-<ni«l SS.»ll,t5U.W) 

itvitir iinldlniiiHtiic lit in-pa- 

• III tlm- 

luU-rvat lialii i.ii ri'rtltti*ati*S 

ainmniln t 

iin IK^ri'inhrr At. ISIt, the aa- 

%^^% iif til.- cuuii-^any amaunt- 

(4 tu 14,IM.«T4.« 

The proata flf the pomitaBr rrTert to the aa- 
■uni) anil .ir» diTliIrd annualljr u|kiu tbe piv- 
niliiitia trrmlnati'il iliulns the yrsr, 
daclnif til*' oixtt <if Inauraner. 

Fi<r WKli diTlili-niln. cerltaestM an 

inili|.-rt I I <ll»l<|.'ii<l« (if In -ic:r 

t<i III* n-di'i'ttii-tl. In iirfordanc* SPlta taa 

.\. A ItAVKN, I'rva. . _^ 

(ORNKI.IC8 BUmRT, VIca-PlMi, _ 

WALTER W0Ot> PARSOXB. M Vl«»-Pr»a. 

I llARl.KM B. PAT. 3d VIre-ma. 

: \MiiN rtioTD-JoNiia. a«e. 



CKABTEBSD UiJ 



Untied Stales Trust Company ol New Vork 



4B-4T WAUL 

CAm/UU tMtMM SCIPICS Mi OSmBD PWnTS. lillTMIUI 

ooKFAirr Aora Aa xxxotnoB, AoimnMBAlOB. ratwnnt. ovarbia>. 

ITA&T 0» COURT XOirsTB. and la aUisr MooaiuaMI trust oapMltl.*. 

It sHdwj intr-fi ,1! ciirrfT!i ^ii<-> on .ji-imita. anH ^^lll^^. manage* and invrtia monpv. »rcuriti«» 
and other properly, real or pcrwiul, for indiTidiall. eautea aad cor|>or»tior.«. 

EDVAxo mtsni. ^ewisst . 

WILLIAM IL KnrsaUT. Tlas-Fnatdaat WILPBSB t. ^TOWnOWpiL fcorstary 

WILUAinail nu. Asriataai ■aaaunr caAXUS A. EDWAIM. M Aaatstaat Biwai ai y 

TR1TSTE£S 
JOHN A. STSWAKT. CiMlfmaa of BouiS 
WN. koaCRFBI.I.BR LBWI5 <:a<s I I IIVAJIO CBOBGE I.. RIVirs EtiPSfOM I.. WI>miRpr 

WIU.U1I D. SLOANB LYMAN I. >.A..I 
FBAMXLniAN . PAVNBW 
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BOTH SIDES 

STATE 
CONSTABULARIES 



among the large 

—J of foreign labonra presonta 

• wrions proUflm. 

^^IL VMt tract! of nnpcUeed land in- 

a. By fadlitatiag the matf of 
rural eriminala. 

b. By fnmiahfng Udtaff piMM 
for urban eriminala. 

C. State constabolariis un tel 
with the numl pnUam. 
1. They ua caraftiUy dioaan and 



t. Thgr do flMKh to rnnat crimo. 
^^Imv an nvpacM beeavaa of 
umr akOL "Tha maro praaenoa of 

seventeen men [Tttcaa Ranxera] 
prevented an outbreak that mi)dit 
nave resulted in a pitched battle 
between two or tlitue hundred eom- 
baUnts." Idler, 20:388, December. 
1901. 

b. Patrnllintr rural district-! en- 
surt'K M'( jrily of life and property. 

8. They truck and capture crimi- 
aals. 

4. They will help to meet sporial 
problems in different lucaliticK. 

a. Lynching will be prevented in 
the South 

b. Black Hand offenders have 
baac cauifht in Pennsylvania. 

C Vagranry wiU be diminished, 
d. Ttucf an naadad to 




A DEBATE 



RESOLVED. That state eonttabu- 
larie.t should he esl a h U tkt d tknmtt 
the UniUd StaUe. 



STATE poUea forces have leen orpia- 
isad in Ava statas, Texas, Massachu- 
■etta, Pennsylvania, Connecticat and 
Nevada. The organisations in Texas 
and Pennsylvania consdst of mounted 
polica, stationed at certain pointa tbm 
the atate^ whose principal dutiaa an to 
ooSperata with tha load police, to patral 
rural diatrieta and to give special as- 
sistance io praaarviac order in any 
locality wim thqr •» callod in by the 
looal antfaorltiea. The fanooa North- 
Poliea of Canada and 
•f foreign countries 
tiMtinma. The eeUb- 
} «f State eoostebvtories is be- 
ing dtsenssod ia sotaral states, noubly 
ia Nav Aniy and New York, where 
isgislatisa Is vow being considered, 
lbs plan haa OMt strong opposition and 
the qoeation is arousing much discus- 
sion thruout the country. This debate 
was prepared by Mary Preacott Par- 

■nr FOR THE ATraauavm 

I. State conatabalarias an aaeaaaair. 

A. Rural erbaa neorda tn flw 
Uaitad SUtes are high. 

B. Local police are unable to pre- 
■it crime. 

.L.TIm small nombcr of men and 
fia.kek at. laads^anka oOelant w- 



(2) The militia ia 
cause untrained for i 

(3) Special polica 
employed by the companies are un- 
fair and brutal. 

(4) State police are unpreja- 
diced, free from pftlMcal iaflMHit 
and efficient. 

n. A state constabulary beneiits fho «a« 
tire community. 

A. It maintalna paaea and i 

B. It parfonas famortant _ 
ia addiliaa to Ito polica datr- 

1. It a nte w a mdur la 




IIL ■ateKHiJHmsBt of atate 
laiias Is visa oooaoadeallir. 

A. It fanlalMa fanot laagen aad 
gams watdoBs at low cost 

B. It prevents los.<te8 by fire. 

C. It secures better rural business 

contiitions. 

D. It .Have.s the expense of calling 
out the militia for strike or fire duty. 

E. It decreases the cost of appre- 
hending and conflning criminals. 

IV. Ezparienoa baa shown th« aoeeeaa 
of state 



BSTEP rem THE NEGATIVE 

I. State constabularies are unnecessary. 
A. Conditions in Pennsylvania 
show that the need has been over- 
estimated. 

1. Arrests made by the state police 
could oftsB hav* boea nuida fagr the 
local police. 

S. In many cases the state police 
nan found nothing to do in the local- 
Mes to which thsgr have been aa- 



(1) Local poUn an 



B. Than an other practical ways 
of adving tha nual police proUan. 

1. SUte aid aad steto ngnlation of 
local polica would inenaaa their ef- 
fideocy. 

8. The plan of maintaining a state 
dstaethro ajrstan baa proved — Wsir- 
toty in Maasaehnaetta. 

II. The advantages of the steM con- 
stabulary plan are outweighed by its 

serious disadvaritac -' 

.•\. It i.s un-AiinTii ;ii pnr.'.Mplo. 

1. State police supper", the inter- 
ests 111' the rich at the exjjcti.-e of the 
poor. 

2. Arrest wlth<iut warrant endan- 
gers personal liberty. 

B. It is unfair to workers in time 
of striha. 



L InJuiMoo is son to naidt 
a poUes ism is ia no war 1 
to tin eanuanaitjr for ito aen. 

S. In Pennayhraida tiW State pelieo. 
instead of pissai stag ardor, 
caused riots. 

8. Brutal violence has been 
against striken by the Paanaarlvaala 
constabulary. 

C. It plana aaothar ssrioas ohsta- 

cla ia tha way of iadastrial cendlia- 



: to Strengthen our array, 
a. Mon nusn enlist in the militia 
whan thegr know their ssgolar oe- 
eupationa will not bo fntomiptad 
for strike duty or for fighting for- 
est fires, 
bw The conatabnlanr constitntM a 
Hrn far tbs 



□L ■stabUahment of state eonatabn- 
larin ia unwise economically. 

A. The eetimated coat of a con- 
strtwdag^ Now Yaifc tha Unt yaar 

B. "It waa computed, two yoan 
ago, that it cost one hnndrea and 
twenty-nine dollars and some c«ito 
for each person . . . arrestad." 
Peanaylvania Ufialativa Baeaid. 

IV. State aoastabotariaa han aet 
proved snoceasful In tin Unltod 
Btaiai. 

A. Tlw Arfnna Rangers wen abol- 
ishsd after given a trial. 

B. An attempt is now being made 
to diseontinaa the Panaarlvaua eon- 
atabolaiy. 

BXrCBEKCEa 

i<'uM, L. F„ Police AdministratioD. N. 
FUtaoB, UOO.,Haydoa. A. U Riders of 
the naitta, ChicasD, McCIarc. 1010. Har^ 
per'i Wecktu. SOilfftLM. lOTO, November 
17, l!)(Kl. Indrprndenl. 74 :lfHf>-.Vj. Mwy 8, 
1813. Literary Diueti. 4S :T1(H, 71.3. March 
28, 1914; 50:lSl-2, Jnnimrv .'M). 1!M5. Min- 
ne»Ota Acndemy of Sin lnl Sciences Paprrt 
and f'niceidinaf, 3:JKHfm, 1010. Outlook, 
87:4.'n ;). <). tober 2«. 1!1«7 : »8 KI,S5-l«3, 
July 22. liUl. Wrirld-M Work. 20-1,m%0-70, 
June. lOiri. u. s, r<in)trcs«. Glwt (\>nKre<w. 
2d Seseiou, Senate I>ucumeot 521. 1810: 
a repert oa the federal tavaaHtatto of Oe 
oarike at ^ BeCUabam Btedwwka. 

Affirmative 

Idler, L'O :.-W n.S, r><-rvnib<>r. 15>01. 
<i'opi, 81 :4!>-.'V1. Jiilv Jtl. l!Kir>- ItO ''Sl-i 
March 24. 11110; mi :;Lvj..i. April 17. 1813; 
08:6-e. Jnniiiiry 1. 1!I14. \ew> York Timm, 
Jannarir 6:12:8; Jiiouary 8:10:1 : January 
27:ll:o, 11U5. I'mmyhnnia Lrgiitative 
Journal, lilll :r>'iS.f). Miireh 27, 1911. 
I'enniiylvnuitt State Pullee Department 
Annual Rrport, li)06-date. PA&adMWMs 
Record ilaynzine, April 10. 1814. OadSS 
KKI :1 l.'i-C. Jriiiuiiry 24. 1!)14: lOfltlSl-l 
.Iiiniuir.v 27; ^'41-2. Fcbruurv .'i. l'.ll."i. U. S. 
Cavalry Aasueiutioo, Ji>umal, 18:5848L 
Jalyi VUn, 

Negative 

The .\mericnn Cossack. Harrisburj, Pa, 
Pennnylvunin St«te t'ederation of LnbfT. 
CnminoDwciiUb Trunt Building, 2.' e^nt*. 
Maiie$, 0:0, JNDuarv: 18-20. Februari ; 
l.S-ft, March. 1U15. Maurrr. C. A., Te» 
CoQsitabulary of PpDnxylvania, Readirif. 
Pa., the author. 42S Wnshington street. '10 
cfntt. yew York Cull. FebiU!irv 14. 1015, 
magazine section :l-r> ; 0; 14-4. Pennsyl- 
vania Legitlalire Journal, 1011r82V-8; 
m2: ms. March 27. 1011. I'enntylvrinia 
U^Hn Rooord, 180»;28i»«. Apri<: 7. 
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FORWABD ON THE FARM 

Dry faritiiii).;- means raising gOOd 
crops without raiiifal!. America reports 
wheat grown on ei^ht inch rainfall ; but 
South Africa sends word that it grows 
good wheat without a single drop of" 
rain from seed time to harvest. This is 
the way they get the Durum wheat 
which has become so popular for bread 
making and flesh produdagr- 

Alfalfa is • Moorish iuum; bat tha 
phat was wall known to tta i ^f — tm t 
Vano tolls «■ «anf)i% kow to pliat 1^ 
and how to inka tte SMt of It Pn- 
I J is eowwJ ysOow- 
fn Mitkon Asia, 
auwy vuMss of tt^ and ko pwiwiloss 
vs aa aMslte ad»|i(sd to eveiy diaiate 
kaoiwn in the Unitad States, and fiuv 
fkar north, up to tko Arelk wno. 
PoMgr Tuktias an mdsr tsot fai Floi^ 
Ida. 

.■\rnerica has loat one-seventh of its 
meat export during the pa.st thirteen 
years, but i.s still sending away annu- 
ally more than 1150,000,000 worth. 
Packers tell us that the decline will go 
on, without a possibility of prevention 
in the supply, both for home use and 
for exportation. This cheerless sUte- 
ment is immediately met by an an- 
nouncement that the supply of meat 
from oar home ranches and from Ar- 
w ill so on be boio than dt^tt- 
by taBpoctaHom flnm Africa. 

Tho avonfo loss to our crops from 
flood is Ugani out to be 1100,000,000 
a year, not counting in the soil that 
is washed away, or the wasted water 
ttiat ought to he used on every farm 
as working power. Every farmer should 
start out understanding that he tu cii i 
for his own use every pound of Kuil and 
every pailful of water that Nature gives 
him; his first problem is to be prepared 
to prevent waste, and utilize to the best 
advanta^rf It is not lonj,' before we 
shall .-^eu ai; ;if our farms utilizing 
brooks, and turning the wash into the 
brooks. 

Of aU the noant introductions bf tin 
Departmant of Agrieulture we lomr of 
nothiof to taipaat volvot boaas» for 
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their effect oa iUIB Uft In the South. 
These tiave been fanprored into the 
Lyon, the Yokohama, and the Chinese. 
The Chinese l>ean blooms earlier in the 
year than the others, and matures its 
pods early in Octolier. These beans will 
climb pine trees forty to fifty feet, ab- 
solutely loading them with strings of 
pods two feet k>ng. After careful test- 
ing, the velvet bean has boon prosad 
to be superior to co 
ptodoetiaD of milk. 
Tho DtvaitmMii of AflrieoHnia I 

- gbV Mba, to 
' fhat Am glrin 
had surpaaasd tin bma in their seal 
and exeeotivo tact. Tliat is saying a 
good deal for the girls, for the boys 
have beaten the old fanners all hollow. 
One Carolina boy two years ago turnad 
out over two hundred bushels of con 
to the acre. A New York boy now OK- 
hibits three hundred bushels from a 
sintrle acre of ground. This is not only 
vastly ahead of what the average far- 
mer gives UB, but we do not know of 
any experiment station that ap- 
proaches it. 

If there is a comer of the earth not 
yet ransacked by our Agricultural De- 
partment, in the interest of farm life 
and production, wo do not know it. The 
.South is gatting more advantage than 
the Nortti, boeavse more of the now 
plants come from aemi-tropical regions. 
Japanese cane is one of the most satis- 
teetoi7 of recent introductions. Altho 
it IMkss a sugar, it is most notable for 
its aopob qaaUttea tot stock foodiag. 
Two B l j o osa n ton* of fltooa awtter por 
aei* am fiiportid , 
yiold of ooiB wmdd not i 



In discus 

the shipping bfii ia oor tosoo of Feb- 
ruary 8 wo r o f sir « od to the ststswisnt 
published in tho Washington oorro- 
spondence of ono of tho iMding Now 
York papers that Senator Williams 
had said that the prolongation of the 
debate was costing the country half a 
million a day in printing bills and 
stenography. When the Congrc»tional 
Record came to hand we found that 
Senator Williams had reference to the 
commercial losses, not coi ^''e^sional ex- 
penses. What Senator Williams did say 
was this: 

We might bare bad tbia law five mootltH 
aflo; and 1( we had had it fire months ago 
we would have saved during that flv* 
monthn up to this good hour $80,000,000 
in frrighu to the AmerlcaD i)eople — twie«> 
Jill (be iitotifv that i.i calltHi (or under thi" 
liil! -:itiil tinw sciiiitors uro golnx on nod 
tilibuHteriug aguiuKt it Hud delajinf it, 
when it U cocting about 116,000,000 s 
month to the American people. Every day 
that you delay It you arr n»iitinK tin' Amer- 
ican eommeree oDe tliirtii tli cf ti. it nmovint 

about half a miliioa dcillarH u day. la 
vdur love of talk worth that? Ia than a 
man in the Senate who does not know ' 
be la foiac to vote ca this bill? 



The portrait of General von Hinden- 
burg published in The Independent for 
March 8 and erodHad to the Illustrated 
London New* appoaiod originally in tk» 
lUtutrirU Zeitung of Loffioig, to wbkb 
H ohoaki bo ersditod. 
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THEY CANT HAVE IT BOTH WAYS • 



SIS EDWARD 6RET, ill oommcnttaff opon tte 
German proclamation of a war zone surround- 
ing the British Isles, used an effective phrase: 
"German;, i an't have It bofh myM." 
This is precisely what Germany seems to want But 
R is also precisely what Great Britain seems to want 
Germany seems to want to keep her fleet of capital 
abiiw safe in harbor and yet reap th« advantage of a 
qoaal'blodnde of British porta carried on by h«r wa^ 
SToing submarines. 

Great Britain seems to want to reap the advantage 
of a quasi-blockade of Gemum ports without emplyiiiK 
with the definite conditions laid down by Inlanattional 
law for the establishment of blockades. 

In considering the merits of the respectve positions 
takM hy th« two belligarants, it is well to go back to 
the fandanMntal principles onderlying the practises of 
nations in maritime warfare. 

In time of war, neutral trade has a prima facie right 
to go on onnolasted. This right, liowever. is sabjeet to 
two limitations. Neutral ve.s.aels carry contraband of 
war to the ports of a belligerent under peril of capture 
and confiscation, both of cargo and of vessel, by the 
opposing belligerent. Neutral vessels, whatever the na^ 
ture of their cargoes, attempt to enter or leave the porta 
of a belligerent, in violation of aa eatabMahad bkekada, 
onder the aame periL 

Both Hmitattons have always raised vext qnestitms. 
For more than a hundred years the natinns of the world, 
whenever there has been a war, have conatantl>' wanted 
to 'liave K both ways." As bdligereots, they have 
!jtriven, to the utmost pcssible degree, to cut oflf the 
trade of neutrals with the enemy. A.s neutrals, on the 
other hand, they have, with equal consistency, sought 
to have their trade with each belligerent go on with as 
little interference as possible by the ottier befllgerent 
In both these purposes they were quite within their 
rights. It is only when they came to set forth and in- 
taq^ tiie raka under whkh tiiegr w«r» to.piiraiia these 
porpoaes that inooaalateney and cooHiet ananad. 

IN tiie present c unU r wei ' sy , tiie natter of eontrabaod 
enters onlv indirectly. Blockade is the main point at 
issue. Two questions present themselves for the con- 
sidaratlOB of the neatnU worid: 

T< Oermany justified in her scarcely veiled threat to 
attack Hriti.sh shipping within the war zone, and possi- 
Mr» by "accident," neutral .shipping within the same 
araa, without talung the precautions prescribed by in- 
ternational law and custom for safeguarding the Uvea 
of crew and passengers of the vessel attacked? This 
queetitm has ahready been discussed in these pages. 



Tlie second fiueation ia; la Great Britain JnatliM In 

threatening to cut off all trade, both im - •TiiTip and m\- 
going, with German ports, without declaring and mak- 
ing eAective a formal bloctadaT This ^inestion needs 
some examination. 

IN the history of nvdnrn warfare, the doctrine of 
blockade has been KruduHlly developed and made pre- 
eiae. Thedistinetion is now clear, as it was not something 
over a eantuzy ago^ tietween the effective blockade the 
only kind sanctioned by international law and custom. 

and the so-called "pajier blockade." In 1800, during the 
Napoleonic wars, John Marshall, American Secretary 
Of Statai, set forth the objections to the "paper Uodi- 
adaf* affectively : 

Ports not effectually blockaded by a force capable of com- 
plptely investing them have yet been doflared in a stat* 
of blockade. ... If the effectiveness of the blockade be di»- 
pensed with, then every port of the belligerent powers may 
at all times be declared in that state, and the commerce of 
aentrals be theNfar sohjeeled to nnivaraal capture. But if 
this prinelpls be ifatetly adhered to, flie capacity to blo^ 
ade will fee limited by the naval force of the betltgerent 
and, in eoneaqoence, the mischief to nentral oommeroe 
cannot be veiy exteasiv*. It iiu tlierefore^ of tlM last 
portance to neBtmls tiMt tlifs prineipla be malntaiiied 
unimpaired. 

In 1808 Jamea liadiaon wrote to the American MtD> 

ister in London; 

The law of nations reijuires. to constitute^a blockade that 
there shmild be the presence and position of a force ren- 
derinjr access to the prohibited place manifestly difflcolt 
and dangerous. 

During the succeeding half centur}' the doctrine be- 
came so nniveraally accepted tliat in IBM tiie Dedara* 

tion of Paris contained the categorical rule that "block- 
ades in order to be binding must be effective." The 
Declaration of London, drawn up in 1909. reiterated 
the rule as to effectiveness, adding that the blockade 
"must be maintained by a force suflteient really to pre- 
vent access to the enemy coastline " The Declaration 
also Uid down as essential to a binding blockade that it 
must be both declared and notified. 

The blockade is the result of the collision of twi 
rights — the right of neutral trade to go on unmolested 
and the right of the belligerent to cat off Ua opponant^a 
trade and supplies. The blockade is a compromise ar- 
rived at by international custom. Neutral shipping may 
enter and leave a belligerent's ports freely unless and 
until the other belligerent is prepared to assume the 
responsibility of keeping att shipping from entering and 
leaving those port-. The lii-Ili^rercnf may not securu the 
advantage of keeping supplies away from the enemy 
uiUess he is ready and ^le to do the thing thordy. Nen> 
tral nations are not to be deprived of the opportunity to 
trade with a belligerent unless the deprivation is to l>e 
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made complete. In exchange for Rivi'ig^ up right to 
trade without hindrance, each neutral nation demands 
— and the demand is srraated bgr fntemartioiial emto m 
that no nation be allowed to continue in the same trade. 

This, then, is the international law and custom in the 
matter of blockade. 

if Graat Britain pvopoMS to deal with neutial ahip- 
fSng uSftog from or dostinod to Gorman porta aa fho 
a binding blockade were in existence, while she has nei- 
ther declared a blockade nor made it effective^ ahe will 
ba Ttolatinff intamaiiooal law and tha rthlea of ehrflliod 
warfare. Whether as a matter of fact this is the British 
imrpose ia not clear from the somewhat vague state- 
ment of Mr. Asquith. 

Such action on tha part of the Britiah navy and such 
action aa waa foreshadowed in the warning proclama- 
tion of the German Admiralty would both involve clear 
invasions of the rights of neutral nations wliich every 
andi natloa wooM be derdkt in not reaentin^. 

But the two cases do not stand on an equal footinff. 
The British threat Is aimed only at property; the Ger- 
man warning involves a threat against the lives of 
peaceful citizens, not only of Garinany's enemies* but 
of neutral nations. 

Sir Edward Grey was right. Germany cannot have it 
both ways. But no mora can E^land. The fact that 
Germaniy'a botii ways 'Oireatens a more serioas assault 

upon the rights of neutrals than does England's does 
not save the British case. As far as the United States 
is concerned, not only Germany but BnglaBd, not only 
England but Germany, must respect the unquestioned 
rights of American shipping and American citizens or 
ba eaUad shaxply ta'Mcoint. 



HOW THE "GEORGE WASHINGTON" RAN THE 
DARDANELLES 

IF the Allied flaet succeeds in making ito way thru the 
strait to Constantinople it will be an epoch-making 
event, but it cannot take away from America the honor 
of having been the first to get a warship past the guard 
which the Turk atationad at the gateway in 1468. 
The forts new being bombarded by the Anglo-Frendi 

guns stand on either side of the Dardanelles where it 
is less than a mile and a half wide. It is a place famous 
In histoiy and legend. Ben Loander tiia lover swam 
across to keep tryst with Hero, and Lord Byron re- 
peated the exploit wffll less incentive. Here Xerxes built 

bla bridga of bosits when he attempted to eoniVMr 
Europe, and here Alexander ahipped his army across 
when he entered upon the conquest of Asia. But Alex- 
ander himself, steering the first galley with his own 
hand, turned the prow to the. southward in order that 
ha might land at fha sama point where tiie Oredia 

beached their boats fur the attack on Troy, that is, at 
Kum Kale, which the British captured the other day. 

Nearly nlnotsen bondred years later another ambi- 
tious young man of twenty-three, also called "the Great," 
built upon the headlands that dominate the narrowest 
passage of the Hellespont two fortresses. Mohammed II, 
being an aneigatie young man and in^aitiant to bottle 
op Byzantium, set two thousand masons at work and 

within three months the "Castle of Europe" and the 
"Castle of Asia" were completed. There they stand to- 
day vaSma tte ahdls of tba superdreadoonght "Qnaan 



Elizabeth" have scattered their ancient stones. Thirty 
feet thick were their walls, and many a pillar and altar 
piece from Chrlsttaa drarAaa want into ttieir eonatrae* 
tion. Upon the tower was mounted the new-fangled in« 
vention of a Prankish engineer never i>t!fore used In 
warfare, a sort of a deep bowl loaded with gunpowder 
which threw a five hundred pound stone, altho how 
far it wotdd go or where ft would land was highly un- 
certain. But, an>wa.\ , if it could not hit ships it scared 
them off, and from the day that the first cannon was 
moantsd Ilia Dardaaelles were eloaed. Now tingr an 
being opened with fifteen-inch guns that carry twenty 
miles, and let us hope that they will stay open. 

But in 1800 there passed thru the Dardanelles a 
Mgata bearing a strange flag with stars and stripes 
and a stin stranger cargo, to wit, one hundred Al> 
gerians, one hundred negro slaves, women and children, 
half « million dollars in gold, four lions, four tigers, 
four parrota and a lot of cattle^ horses, antdopea, 
ious stones and works of art. The captain, a young ; 
by the name of William Bainbridge, was brought befon 
the Sultan to explain where he came from and how lie 
got in. He stated that he was from the United States. 
The Sultan had not heard of that country or, for that 
matter, of America. Captain Bainbridge, however, as- 
aured him that there was such a continent and that it 
had baen dlseovand some years before by Columbus. 

The Sultan aeoapted the statement as well as tha 
cargo, and was pleased to see by the stars on the flag 
that the United Stataa was a Mohanunedan eountiy. 
But he ordered the governor of the castles at the nar- 
rows to be put to death for letting a foreign man-o'-war 
get by him. Captain Bainbridge, however, interposed 
and begged for hia pardon, explaining that the govemrar 
was not to blame, for the "George Washington" had 
-slipt past the castles of the two rntitinents by pretend- 
ing to drop anchor, and then, after saluting, suddenly 
sattiag aafl and a p aa dln g up the DardaneUea. The bold- 
ness and frankness of the American captain found him 
favor in the eyes of the Sultan, and when he sailed away 
he bore a letter from the Sublime Porte which enabled 
him whan ha got back to Algiers to set tn» the French 
men, women and children held for ransom by Uie I>ey. 

It was (he Dey of Algiers who had sent the "George 
Washington" on its queer errand with its Noah's Ark 
freight Captain Balnbrldta had caDed at Algiara to pay 
the tribute or blackmail which the Dey extorted from 
all maritime nations as the price of abstaining from 
preying upon their commerce. The proud young captain 
felt the humiliation of his errand; he would have pre- 
ferred, as he confesses, to have paid his piratical maj- 
esty in cannon balls rather than ( fiin, and we may imag- 
ine hia emotion when the Dey conunandeered his ship 
and ordered bim to take tta Algerian ambasay and tfialr 
retinue and presents to Constantinople. Protests were in 
vain; resistance was fatal. "You Americans pay me 
tribute," said the Day; "you are therefore my slavsa 
and you vrill obey my orders." To refuse meant not 
merely that the "George Washington" would be sunk 
and her crew sold as slaves, but thai every merchant 
vessel in the Mediterranean would suffer the same fate. 
So Captain Bainbridge sailed for Constantinople baar- 

ing the Algerine flag — until out of sight, and then 
hoisted the Stars and Stripes, with what effect we have 
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But he got Into revenge before looff, for this famdt to 
our new vmrj HrooMd the United States to action. Altho 
Algien jofned witii England in warring upon our com- 
merce, thf American fleet under Decatur brought Trip- 
oli, Tunis and Algien to terms SDd put s stop to piraey 
ia Um HsAtuTNMMi fofwwr. Now Hie map ts changed. 

France has Tunis and Algiers ; Italy has Tripoli; and 
Constantinople — who will have that? We shall soon see. 



THB COST OF SMOKE 

THERE is a curious lack of eodrdinatloii between 
tho diflersat departments of our Government The 
Secretary of tll^ Interior announces witti proper pride 
that Dr. Rittman in the Bureau of Mines has discovered 
a process by which petroleum can be made to yield a 
tefer qwuiti^ e# gwoHiie than is .it present obtained 
and also the compounds which fort;i thr- oasis of the 
aniline dyes. Mr. Lane adds, "I understand that some 
benzol and toluol have been eUalaed fMun AnMrkaa 
coal and water-gas tars, but this suppljr doei not begin 
to satisfy the present demand.s." 

But at the same time with this comes out a report 
from the Department of Commerce showing that the 
American eoke ovens waste enough benxo! and tar "to 
more than cover the world's consumption in making 
artificial dyestuffs." Mr. Redfield adds, evidentiy with- 
out eonsoUatlfla wHli Us eoBeagne in the Cabinet, that 
'If a commercial demand is pre.sent, American tar works 
can quickly provide all of the crudes needed, practically 
as cheaply as in Europe," and further, There is no qaee- 
tim «f the readiness of tar distillers to enlarge their 
pliata for the production of an ample supply of the 
needed crudes if a continued demand is certain." 

The Secretary of Commerce haa the right of it We 
trust that Dr. Rittman's process will provide another 
source of such material, hut it must he distinctly under- 
stood that it is not the lack of tar which has k^t our 
manufactnren of textiles, dnifs and otpiostvea de- 
pendent upon Germany. Our coke ovens are seiulinjr up 
in smoke volatile distillates worth $75,000,000 a year 
which in Germany are saved and sold to us under vari- 
ous fanciful or cumheraooM names at a liigh price per 
oonea. There are ahoot a ttonsand of these coal-Ur 
products now in use and over nine hundred of them are 
free from patent restrictions. We have competent chem- 
iets or eoaU train them in oar nnlversitles if there was 
any demand for them. It is, then, not the lack of capital, 
material or inventive genius that has kept us in this 
humiliating, costly, and— in crises Bka the piweut 
daogerons state of dependence. 

The ftmdsmental eanse of our backwardness in this 
most profitable industry is, as the Secretary of Com- 
merce says, the lack of business organisation, and one 
reason for this, as he does not sajr. Is that flie American 
Government, urged thereto by American public senti- 
ment, is determined to keep business in a state of dis- 
organiaatilin. It is the common belief that aneh reetrie- 
tion is neeeeaaty in order to prevent the oppression of 
the public by trusts. This theory may be correct, but the 
result in this case, as in others, is to pot tlM pUbHe at 
the mercy of a foreign trust. 

That the Qerman ehemiea] companies are able to oon- 
tnl ninety-five per cent of the world's dyestuffs and to 
make a profit of twenty to fifty per cent out of it 



•vei7 year Is targely doe to ^ fact lliat tiiey wotk 

together and handle all the products and by-produets la 
a systematic way to the best advantage. Such results can 
never be attained ^ere the mfaing of eoal, tta 
of coke, the distilling of tar, the preparation of Hm ten 
crudes and the three hundred intermediate prodncti and 
the manufacture and marketing of the final pndBBla 
are in the hands of separate companies eadi.efliiBan i ad 
solely wia making the moat profit oat of Ita partiealar 

stage of the rrmplete process withoat regard to tile 
effect on the industrj- as a whole. 

The reason why the Germans Iwve been ablp to mo> 
nopolize the chemical industr>' is the same as for the 
fact that they are able to fight six nations at a time: 
that is, unity of purpose and efficient organisation. 
How long would tlie French annias have IMOI able to 
stand agafant then If flirir Government had eompcfled 

each army rorps to act independently and prohibited 
an interlocking directorate of the artillery, infantry, 
eavaliy, aviation and eomrntsMry departments? 

We must either find some way by which business con- 
solidation may be permitted without injury to the 
public or we must frankly recognize the imposslbilitar 
of competing in the foreign markets, and, as Secretary 
Redfleld suggests, put up a tariiT wall sufficiently high 
to prevent the ory:anize(l industry of other countries 
from preying upon our anarchic business. If an indus- 
try is praranted fhm growing it must ahnqrs have the 
protection neeessaiy for an "infant indoitiy.'' 

THE DEVIL WAS SICK — 

THE Sixty-third Congress, just adjourned after 
twenty-tliree months of activity, appropriated two 
and a qmmrter bflHon doHars— a hondred and twenty- 
five millions more than the last COttgress. 
Its membership was overwhelming Democratic. 
The Demoeratle natioaal idatforn declared: '^e da> 
nounce the profligate waste of money . . . thru the 
lavish appropriations of recent Republican Congresses. 
. . . We demand a return to that sbiqpiieitar and econ- 
omy which bedts a democratic government" 

PMligate waatet Lavish appropriations? SimpHeity 
and aBOooaayt 



The ladies of Erzerum have made a pacifist demon- 
stration in a novel and rfTective manner. They began 
like the suflragets by stoning the palace of the Vali, bat 
wiien be sent out his guards to dlsiMurse tiiem the women 

tore off their veils and moot of their clothing and boldly 
faced the guards, who, being ftood Mohammedans, were 
obliged tu turn their backs and retire from the street 
Then the women invaded the palace and compelled the 
Vali Pasha to send a telegram to the Sultan protesting 
against the war. 



The Germans talk of cutting down their meals by 
half. This will doubtless be hard on them for a while, 
but after they get used to it they will find that they 
can live on three meals aa wdl aa six. 

Tiw President has been empowered by Congress to 
prevent by force of arms violations of our neutrality. 
A gg res -live neutrality haa aU the attsaetiveneM of mna- 

cular Cliristianity. 

Diyiiizea by GoOgle 
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The Key to 



If the AUied fleet 

_ _^ . , succeeds in forcing 
Conrtantinople .^^ ^^^^ jj^^. 

danelles it will be counted as one of 
the most remarkable feats of the 
Great War, for the strait has been 
regarded as impregnable ever since 
the first cannon were placed upon itA 
banks in 1453 by Mohammed II. 
From that time on no hostile vessel 
succeeded in passing the Dardanelles 
until 1807, when Admiral Duckworth 
with a British fleet ran the gantlet, 
but even he was not able to reach 
Constantinople. During the nine- 
teenth century Great Britain backed 
up Turkey in keeping the Darda- 
nelles clOfl«d to warships, altho this 
policy made an enemy of Russia. In 
1840, the Treaty of London, to which 
Russia was a party, reaffirmed "the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire 
by virtue of which it has been at all 
times prohibited for ships of war of 
foreign powers to enter the Darda- 
nelles and Bosporus." 

Now, however, there is a Russian 
fleet crossing the Black Sea to seize 
the Bosporus, and on the other side 
of Constantinople Russia is repre- 
sented by one cruiser in the Allied 
fleet forcing the Dardanelles. 

On the European side of the Dar- 
danelles arid bluffs are to be seen; 
on the Asiatic rolling and fertile 
hills covered with gardens and vine- 
yards. The highland.s at the entrance 
from the JEgean are crowned by two 
old forts built by Mohammed IV in 
1659 as a protection against the Ve- 
netian fleet, Sedd el Bahr on the 
European and Kum Kale on the Asi- 
atic. Both these, or rather the mod- 
em fortifications on these points, 
were reduced within a few hours by 
the British and French battleships 
standing out at sea beyond the range 
of the land guns, altho these were 
neither few nor small. The entrance 
forts and batteries contained nine- 
teen guns ranging from 6 to 11 
inches and eleven of smaller caliber. 
After these were silenced a landing 
force completed the demolition of 
the batteries in the vicinity. The 400 
British marines who occupied Kum 
Kale, or the "Sand Ca.itle," on the 
right, must have landed near the 
mouth of the Scamander River, 
where 3000 years before Agamem- 
non and the hosts of Greece had dis- 
embarked to undertake the siege of 
Troy, the site of which is about four 
miles up the Scamander River. 

But Homer's Ilium was not so old 
a city as Dardanus, from which the 
Dardanelles is named. The headland 



THE GREAT WAR 

Harch I — Biimbartlincnt of Darda- 
ncllpR fortx CMUtlnuotl. Prt'iniiT As- 
ijuitb dpclareg iDtention to ubiit off 
III) commerce tvitb (icnnuiy. 

March 2 — Uermans bombard Folisb 
fiirlrmfl of Usowiec. ItuiwiaaH cat 
»IT a Turklwb furc« in Armenia and 
take Kbopa, Black Sea pore 

iltinh 3— Britinh attack Turks in 
Tigris valley. (:«nnan>' will agree 
to American pruiiomiU for free neu- 
tral eummcrce if Bngland will per- 
mit food sblpmcuts to Germany. 

March 4~ItuiiaLuii ile«t sails to Bos- 
IKirus. Frrncb claim gaina in Cbam- 
pacne, Arsuune, \'uK(e)) and AlKaiv. 

March 5 — Britisb flevt bombards 
Smyrna forta. "Queen Elikabetb" 
iibelU l>ardanelle« fort* over Calli- 
iwli bills. Allied army of lOO.WM) 
land on t>euinsula. 

March t! — Urcek Premier Veoixeloa 
rrHiBUs because KlnK will not ap- 
prove bis war iiollcy. Rumians re- 
gain Czemowitz and Stanislau. 

March 7 — Ctermans attack Russians 
on IHlira Uiver, Houth of Waisaw. 
Revolutionary riots in Portugal. 



here is occupied by the fort of Ke- 
phez Kaltoi, which has been bom- 
barded by the Allied ships advancing 
up the strait from the .£gean to this 
point, a distance of about thirteen 
miles. 

It would be hard to im- 
Firing Over ^^j^^ ^ ^^^^j. position 

Gallipoh f^j. defense than the 
long, narrow, deep and crooked chan- 
nel which separates Europe from 
Asia and connects the i^gean with 
the Sea of Marmora. Doubtless many 
of the fortifications which line both 
banks are antiquated and useless, 
but some of them are modern and 
German engineers have been work- 
ing for months to make them effect- 
ive by the importation of such Krupp 




0r»iim BrolA«r« 

THE CANNON S MOUTH 
Lookina into tli« muExte of an EnaUsh 
inch naval gun. No«« th* riflint 
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guns and ammunition as the Ruman- 
ian Government would permit to be 
shipped thru that country. 

The strongest fortifications and 
the heaviest armament are concen- 
trated at the narrowest part of the 
Dardanelles, where the shores are 
only a mile and a quarter apart. Here 
on the western side near Kilid Bahr 
there are three forts containing al- 
together the following big guns: 
Two 14-inch, three 11-inch, one 10.2- 
inch, fifteen 9.4-inch, and three 8.2- 
inch caliber. Yet these three forts 
were, March 5, bombarded without 
the possibility of retaliation. They 
were absolutely helpless because 
their guns were directed inward to- 
ward the narrows, and they were 
shelled by the British battle-cruisers 
from behind, that is, from the other 
side of the Gallipoli peninsula, which 
forms the western side of the Dar- 
danelles. The peninsula is here about 
seven miles wide and the new "Queen 
Elizabeth" in the iEgean Sea, at a 
safe distance, was able to throw her 
15-inch shells over the hills with 
marvelous precision at her invisible 
targets. The aeroplanes hovering 
above and the British warships in 
the lower part of the Dardanelles re- 
ported the result of each shot by 
wireless. The weather being good the 
"Queen Elizabeth" fired twenty-nine 
rounds that day "with satisfactorj' 
results," as the dispatch puts it. 
That is, the magazine of the strong- 
est fort was blown up and the other 
two damaged. There is no apparent 
reason why the other forts on the 
strait may not be demolished with 
equal ease and safety. 

There are few fortifications on the 
western side of the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. Those in the vicinity of Bulair 
have been bombarded by four French 
battleships in the Gulf of Xeros. 

The Allied army which has landed 
on the peninsula of Gallipoli is com- 
manded by a French officer, General 
d'Amade. He has under him some of 
the Algerian and French troops with 
which he effected the conquest of 
Morocco two years ago. But most of 
his force is composed of the British 
troops which had been assembled 
from all parts of the world in Egypt 
The attempt of the Turks to cross 
the Suez Canal was such a disa-strous 
failure that they are not likely to 
repeat it soon. It is not known how 
many British troops have been camp- 
ing in the shadow of the pyramids 
of Gizeh, but it is said to be the 
greatest expeditionary force ever 
transported oversea at any one time. 

379 I 
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It is also the most composite. The 
various races of the Indian army are 
represented in it. Victoria, Queens- 
land and Tasmania have contributed 
to it, and the New Zealand contin- 
gent includes Maoris, the most war- 
like of the South Sea natives. Part 
of the Canadian troops have been 
sent here as well also as Scotch, Irish 
and EnRlish Territorials. It is this 
strange army, or part of it, which, 
under the command of a French gen- 
eral, has undertaken the task of ex- 
pelling the Turk from Europe. 



The bombardment of 
the Dardanelles and 
the impending capture 
of Constantinople by the Allies has 
brought the Balkan question to a cri- 



The Balkan 
Situation 



sis. In Greece the Government has 
come into conflict with the King over 
the question of the participation of 
that country in the war. Premier 
Eleutherios Venizeloa and his col- 
leagues are determined upon an act- 
ive policy, believing that the inter- 
ests of Greece would suffer if she 
had no hand in the final settlement. 
The King, on the other hand, is de- 
termined to maintain peace and neu- 
trality. Accordingly he accepted the 
resignation of Venizelos and called 
upon Alexandres Zaimis to form a 
cabinet. Zaimis has been Prime Min- 
ister as well as High Commissioner 
of Crete, and is now co-governor of 
the National Bank. There is. how- 
ever, a strong popular feeling in fa- 
vor of war. and it is doubtful wheth- 
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er he can secure support in Parlia^ 
ment, or, if this is dissolved, from 
the electorate, for a policy of neu- 
trality. The King is inclined to b« 
pro-German in his sympathies, as he 
was educated in Germany and the 
Queen of Greece is a sister of the 
Kaiser. It will be remembered that 
at the conclusion of the second Bal- 
kan war the German Emperor sent 
an enthusiastic telegram of congrat- 
ulations to King Constantine. 

Altho Greece will enter the war 
upon the side of the Allies if at all, 
still her interests are by no means 
coincident with theirs. If Russia 
should be in Constantinople it would 
dissipate the dream of Greek patri- 
ots to restore the ancient glories ot 
Byzantium as the capital of a new 
Greek empire. The Turkish islands 
at the entrance to the Dardanelles in 
the possession of Greece are serving 
practically as a naval base for the 
operations of the Allied fleet. Italy 
still holds the Turkish islands to the 
south of Smyrna, which are also cov- 
eted by Greece. 

The intervention of Greece would 
therefore probably bring about the 
immediate participation of Italy in 
the war. The Italian army has al- 
ready practically been mobilized and 
brought up almost to its war 
strength. It is a matter of general 
surprise that Italy has held off so ' 
long when she now has an opportu- 
nity to seize the Italian provinces of 
Austria and secure a dominant posi- 
tion on the Adriatic. It is supposed 
that Count von Billow, former Ger- 
man Chancellor, was sent to Italy for 
the purpose of trying to secure a 
pledge of neutrality by cessions of 
Austrian territory. But these nego- 
tiations seem to have been fruitless, 
tho whether this is due to the reluc- 
tance of Austria to make such ces- 
sions or to the Allies having offered 
a greater price is not known. 

The Rumanian Parliament has em- 
powered the Government to declare, 
at any time when it thinks desira- 
ble, a state of siege till the end of 
the war. Preparations for war have 
been completed and at any time Ru- 
mania may assist the Allies either 
by attacking Turkey on the Black 
Sea or by invading Hungao' thru 
the Transylvanian Alps. 

Bulgaria is, of course, anxious to 
regain Adrianople, which she took in 
the first Balkan war and lost in the 
second when she was attacked sim- 
ultaneously on all sides by Serbia, 
Greece. Rumania and Turkey. In the 
first Balkan war the Bulgarian armies 
might perhaps have reached Con- 
stantinople if they had not been 
checked at the Chataldja line more 
by the intervention of the powers 
than by the valor of the Turks. 
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The Attack on 
0«owiec 



Hindenburg's sudden 
swing to the north- 
ward not only drove 
the Russians out of East Prussia but 
enabled the Germans to begin opera- 
tions on the permanent fortifications 
which extend along the Niemen, Bobr 
and Narew Rivers from Kovno to 
Warsaw, and form Russia's real line 
of defense. The point chosen for at- 
tack seems to be Osowiec (Osao- 
wetz), which is the nearest of these 
fortresses to the frontier, being only 
about twenty miles from the south- 
east comer of East Prussia. Osowiec 
is presumably one of the weakest of 
the chain, and in fact was not 
mapped as a fortress before the war. 
It commands the railroad leading 
from the Prussian town of Lyck to 
the Polish town of Bialystok, and if 
the Germans should succeed in tak- 
ing it they would have a chance to 
cut the railroad between the Rus- 
sian and the Polish capitals at Bia- 
lystok. 

For the bombardment of Osowiec 
the Germans have brought up the 
Austrian 11-inch field howitzers 
such as they used chiefly for the re- 
duction of Li^ge and Namur. Two of 
its forts are said to have been al- 
ready demolished. Once before, in 
the latter part of September, the 
Germans besieged Osowiec, but were 
forced to retire on account of the 
Russian victor>' at Augustowo, twen- 
ty-five miles to the north. This time 
the Germans seem to be determined 
to hold their ground in this region, 
for they are reported to be fortify- 
ing on a large scale among the hills 
along the river. 

But the German forces are too few 
to man the whole line and the Rus- 
sians are gradually regaining the 
territory they recently lost To the 
north the Germans have withdrawn 
from the Niemen River as the Rus- 
sians advanced without offering 
much opposition, but to the west, in 
the vicinity of Przasnysz, the Rus- 
sians inflicted a severe blow on 
the Germans. A brigade of Russian 
cavalrj- broke thru the German line 
at this point, so their right wing was 
attacked from front and flank, and 
before they could recover the Rus- 
sians had taken many prisoners and 
the guns and supplies of the fore- 
most depots. 

In eastern Galicia and 
CrernowiU Bukowina the Russians 
Recaptured regaining the 

ground they lost in February. The 
Austrians have been compelled to 
evacuate Czernowitz and Stanislau. 
The Russian offtcial report of the op- 
erations between February 21 and 
March 3 claims the capture of 183 
officers, 18,522 men, five guns. sixt>'- 
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two machine guns and numerous 
trains. General BrusilofTa army 
boasts the capture since the war be- 
gan of 1900 officers and 186,000 men, 
which is more than his army num- 
bers. 

In regard to the struggle which 
has been going on all winter for the 
possession of the Carpathian passes 
the Russian and the Austrian reports 
agree in nothing except the fierce- 
ness of the fighting and the terrible 
suffering caused by the snow, which 
fills the mountain defiles and buries 
dead and wounded. It is evident that 
neither side has made any substan- 
tial gains during the winter, but 
both are holding on to their posi- 
tions with desperate energy in the 
hope of utilizing them when the 



spring weather permits of offensive 
movements. The chief points of con- 
tention are the Dukla, Lupkow and 
Uzsok passes, which lie south of the 
besieged fortress of Przemysl. 

tr 1 .r^it In the session of 

England to Cut Off March 1 Pre- 
German Commerce ^.^^ Asquith 
announced, amid tremendous ap- 
plause from all parties, the reply of 
the Government to the German 
threat to establish a war zone about 
England and Ireland. His policy 
amounts virtually to a blockade, but 
the Premier carefully avoids the use 
of the word "blockade," which has 
come to have a strict and well de- 
fined meaning in international law. 
In the statement which he read to 
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the House of Commons the followiinr 
language was used: 

The law and customs of nations in 
reg^ard to attacks on commerce have 
always presumed that the flrat duty of 
the captor of a merchant vessel is 
bringing it before a prize court, where 
it may be tried and where regularities 
of the capture may be challenged, and 
where neutrals may recover their cargo. 
The sinking of prizes is, in itself, a 
questionable act, to be resorted to only 
in extraordinary circumstances, and 
after provision has been made for the 
safety of all crews and passengers. . . . 

The G«rman declaration substitutes 
indiscriminate destruction for regulated 
captures. Germany has adopted this 
method against the peaceful trader and 
the noncombatant, with the avowed ob- 
ject of preventing commodities of all 
kinds, including food for the civilian 
population, from reaching or leaving 
the British Isles or northern France. 

Her opponents are, therefore, driven 
to frame retaliatory measures in order 
in their turn to prevent commodities of 
any kind from reaching or leaving Ger- 
many. These measures will, however, 
be enforced by the British and French 
Governments without risk to neutral 
ships or neutral or noncombatant lives, 
and in strict observation of the dictates 
of humanity. The British and French 
Governmenta will, therefore, hold them- 
selves free to detain and take into port 
■hips carrying goods of presumed en- 
emy destination, ownership, or origin. 
It is not intended to confiscate such 
vessels or cargoes unless they would 
otherwise be liable to confiscation. 

Following the speech of the Pre- 
mier the House of Commons voted 
appropriations amounting to $1,450,- 
000,000, the largest grant ever made 
by Parliament. Previous appropria- 
tions for the war reach a total of 
$1,800,000,000. Mr. Asquith stated 
that the expen.ses of the war now 
amounted to $7,500,000 a day and 
next month would be a million more. 
In the wars against Napoleon, he 
said, England expended only $9,- 
155,000,000, and in the Boer war 
$1,055,000,000. In addition to the 
grants of $4,000,000 to Serbia and 
$50,000,000 to Belgium, England 
would probably advance more funds 
to these countries. 

^ „ , At one o'clock in 

Power to Enforce „ „^„,„„ „„ 

v,,..^.:... the morning on 
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March 4, Con- 



gress adopted by unanimous vote a 
joint resolution empowering the 
President to prevent use of our ports 
as bases of supplies for the ships of 
belligerents in the present war. In 
its original form the resolution, 
which had been prepared by Coun- 
sellor Lansing, of the State Depart- 
ment, and the Attorney General, wa.* 
introduced in the Hou.se some hours 
earlier and promptly adopted there. 
Afterward it was thought that too 
broad a grant of power had been 
given, and a conference at the White 
House preceded action in the Senate. 
The terms of the resolution adopted 
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WILL IT FALL? 
Anrlcnt TurkUh tradition I* Mid la prapbsr 
ihjil wiih th« fall of IhU "nurnl Column" in 
8t«mtMil the TurkUh Empira will tomr to an cad. 
The column u of porphyry and waa crrcted by 
Coiulantin* 

in the House, it was said, would per- 
mit an embargo upon exports of 
such supplies as have been shipped 
in large quantities from this coun- 
try to Europe. Power to do this had 
not been sought, and our Govern- 
ment had no desire to see such an 
embargo imposed. Therefore a sub- 
stitute, less than half the, length of 
the original, was prepared. This the 
Senate adopted, and the House ac- 
cepted it a few niinutes later. 

The resolution provides that here- 
after and during the existence of a 
war to which our country is not a 
party, in order to prevent violation 
of the neutrality of the United 
States by the use of its territory, its 
ports, or its territorial waters as 
bases of operation for a belligerent 
— a use at variance with the obliga- 
tions imposed by the law of nations, 
our treaties or our statutes — the 
President is empowered to direct 
collectors of customs to withhold 
clearance from any vessel of Ameri- 
can or foreign registry, or license, 
"which he has reasonable cause to 
believe to be about to carrv" fuel, 
arms, ammunition, men or supplies 



to any warship or tender or supply 
ship of a belligerent nation in viola- 
tion of the obligations of the United 
States as a neutral nation." And if 
any such vessel shall depart, or at- 
tempt to depart, without clearance, 
"for any of the purposes," the owner 
or master or person in charge or 
command shall be liable to a fine of 
from $2000 to $10,000 or to impris- 
onment for two years, or to both 
fine and imprisonment. In addition, 
the ships are to be forfeited. To en- 
force the resolution the President is 
authorized to use the land or naval 
forces of the United States. 

In a letter to Representative Un- 
derwood, Counsellor Lansing said 
that the Government had been "hin- 
dered by lack of sufficient legislation 
to prevent vessels from leaving 
American ports with coal and sup- 
plies for warships at sea." He de- 
sired to emphasize "the great urg- 
ency and need of the immediate pas- 
sage" of the resolution. 

It is understood that the request 
for prompt action was due to evi- 
ence laid before the Federal grand 
jury in New York which indicted, 
on the Ist, the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company, its chief repre- 
sentative in this countrj', and four 
other persons for procuring the 
shipment of coal to German warships 
by means of false manifests and 
false clearance papers. At least two 
cargoes of coal were sent out in this 
way on chartered ships to war ves- 
sels lying off New York. 

A-i:-s . Congress was in an 

Adjournment . v.. . . ^. 

„ amiable mood in the 

of Congreas ^^^^ ^^^^ 

sion. In the Senate there were kind 
remarks about retiring members, 
and in the House prominent Repre- 
sentatives vied with each other in 
commending partizan opponents. 
Speaker Clarke, Leader Underwood 
and Leader Mann were heartily 
praised. All but two of the general 
appropriation bills were passed. An 
agreement on the Postal bill could 
not be reached in conference, owing 
to differences about mail pay to rail- 
roads. There was no final action on 
the Indian bill. By joint resolution 
the present year's appropriations in 
each case were continued without 
change. 

One day before adjournment the 
Ship Purcha.se bill was laid aside. 
No action was taken on the Philip- 
pine Government bill or the pend- 
ing conservation measures. The Co- 
lombia and Nicaragua treaties were 
not ratified. For river and harbor 
improvements a lump sum of $25,- 
000,000 was granted, in lieu of the 
pending bill, which carried a much 
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larger sum. In the navj' bill provi- 
sion was made for two battleships, 
six destroyers, two large submarines 
and sixteen coast defense subma- 
rines. The Seamen's bill was signed 
by the President on the day of ad- 
journment, but it does not go into 
effect until fifteen months hence. A 
rural credit addition to the Agricul- 
tural bill was passed in the House, 
but eliminated in conference. The 
subject is now to be considered by a 
joint committee, of which Represen- 
tative Glass is chairman. All of those 
nominated for the new Federal Trade 
Commission were confirmed, except 
Mr. Rublee, and the President has 
given him a recess appointment. Col. 
Goethals and Surgeon General Gor- 
gas were made major generals, re- 
ceiving the thanks of Congress 
Among the nominations confirmed 
were the following: Samuel L. Rog- 
ers, North Carolina, Director of the 
Census; Robert W. WooUey, Vir- 
«rinia. Director of the Mint; Houston 
B. Teehee, Oklahoma, Register of the 
Treasury. 

In a brief statement the President 
said a great Congress had closed its 
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A STATESMAN WHO LEAVES THE SENATE 
Wh*n Conrrnu ■rijoumi-d Elthu Rout, harinc 
KfuBcd rcnnminiitii<n lu arnntor from New York, 
ntir^d from nationk] office. H« wu B«v«nCx jrMin 
old last montli. F«w m«n have plarrd ao Imrc* ■ 
part in th« internatiaiiKl rrlutlona of <h» UnltMl 
States In the laxt ntxm rear*, and hh clear 
(liouiriit and (oand iudrntent on diplomatic prob^ 
lema can til b* aparcd from Consrau 



sessions, and business had now a 
time for calm and thoughtful adjust- 
ment. But the European war had put 
the nation to a test of its true char- 
acter and its self-control. The con- 
stant thought of ever>' patriotic man 
should be now for the country, its 
peace, its order, its just and tem- 
pered judgment in the face of per- 
plexing difficulties. Its dignity and 
strength would appear not only in 
the revival of its business but also 
in its power to think, to purpose and 
to act with patience, with disinter- 
ested fairness and without excite- 
ment, in a spirit of friendliness and 
enlightenment which would firmly 
establish its influence thniout the 
world. 

There has been discov- 
In Latoi- g^^jj j^, Brazil a conrpir- 
Amenca against the Governor 

of the State of Rio Janeiro. Among 
those involved are the sailors on the 
battleships "Minas Geraes" and "Sao 
Paulo." Arrests have been made, and 
the movement is said to be a com- 
plete failure. But there is revolt else- 
where as well as in the vicinity of 
the capital, for the dispatches say 
that an aviator was killed while mak- 
ing an inspection flight over the 
"rebel camp in the State of Parana." 
The news reports are brief. It may 
be recalled that the memorable revolt 
in the harbor of Rio Janeiro, in No- 
vember, 1910, began with the sailors 
on the same battleships that are 
named In connection with the pres- 
ent conspiracy. 

The recent capture of Colonel 
Concha, chief of the revolutionists in 
Ecuador, at Esmeraldas, is regarded 
by the Government with great satis- 
faction because it probably will cause 
a collapse of the revolutionary move- 
ment in that country. 

Dr. Feliciano Viera, the new 
President of Uruguay, was inaugu- 
rated on March 3. He said in his 
inaugural address that he was a dis- 
ciple of his predecessor, Seftor Bat- 
tle, whose policy would be his own. 
President Battle was recently chal- 
lenged by Seiior Ramirez to fight a 
duel. He declined, because of his 
high oflke. Now, however, he has 
challenged Ramirez, and the latter 
says he is not bound to accept. But 
it is expected that there will be a 
duel. 

In Hayti, Gen. Guillaume Sam, 
the successful revolutionist, was pro- 
claimed provisional President on the 
1st, and formally elected President by 
the Senate four days later. It is said 
that he will not regard with favor 
our Government's proposition for the 
establishment of a fiscal protector- 
ate such as we now exercise in the 
case of Santo Domingo. 



Mexico's 



The deplorable 

, „ , , condition of 

Unfortunate Capital ^^^.^ 

tal caused much anxiety last week in 
Washington and elsewhere. General 
Obregon, representing Carranza, 
holds the city with a garri.son of 
about 10,000 soldiers. There is a 
scarcity of food, many thousands are 
unemployed, and the currency issued 
by Villa has been made worthless by 
decree. Obregon demanded $250,000 
from the Catholic clergy. Because the 
money was not paid to him he put 
180 native priests in jail and ex- 
pelled twenty-two Spanish priests, 
who have been deported from Vera 
Cruz. He levied a tax of three-quar- 
ters of one per cent, upon the capital 
of all merchants, banks and individ- 
uals, with a general tax amounting 
to one-third of the customary annual 
tax. Only seventy-two hours were al- 
lowed for the payment of the first 
tax, the penalties being confiscation 
and imprisonment. Five hundred de- 
linquents are in jail. Owing to our 
Government's protests, Carranza or- 
dered that foreigners be excepted. 
This made Obregon angry, and he 




THE WATCHDOfl OF THE TREASURY 
Si-nator Burton, of Ohio, b another dlttlnsuiibed 
Republican who haa left Conicreaa. For thirtmn 
yean a njember and for ten year* chairman of 
the Houa* Committee on Kivvni and HarimrB 
brfore hi« election to the Senate in 1$0>, he baa 
conaiatentijr been oppoaed to pork-barrel leoijila- 
tion and haa made traditional hia thoro maaterx 

of a matter for which b* wai reapoDalble 
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A H08PITAI. CAR ON THE GREAT 

railed aj^ainst the foreign residents 
and the rich, asserting that they 
were hostile to the revolution, ex- 
ploiters and friends of Porfirio Diaz. 
The priests, he added, were avari- 
cious. 

He published a threat that he 
would take his troops from the city 
if there should be a riot, and he ad- 
vised the hungry poor to "take mat- 
ters into their own hands." Those 
who had money, he asserted, would 
not contribute to help the destitute. 
This was not true, for there had been 
large contributions, but when the re- 
lief committee of foreign residents 
asked him to permit the railroads to 
be used for bringing food, he refused 
to do this, ."laying that the people 
needed no help from foreigners. 
Frightened merchants had closed 
their shops, and the hungry mob was 
looting them. Obregon ordered the 
merchants to open these stores, the 
penalty for disobedience being im- 
prisonment. They were directed to 
accept Carranza's currency in place 
of Villa's. $60,000,000 of which, it is 
said, had been put in circulation. 
There were bread riots, the peons 
were dying, and the water supply 
had been cut oflF. Two hundred of 
Obregon's soldiers entered a drj* wa- 
ter main, intending to pass through 
it and thus to surprise a party of 
Zapata's soldiers in the suburbs. Za- 
pata heard of this project, turned on 
the water and drowned them all. 
There are epidemics of smallpox and 
t^-phus fever in the capital. The first 
of these diseas&<< is also causing 
heav>- mortality in Tampico and 
Vera Cruz. 

There were indications that Obre- 
gon was preparing to leave the capi- 
tal and to use the garrison in a 
movement against Villa. The mer- 
chants and foreign residents would 
then be at the mercy of the mob. or 
of Zapata's army. Our Government, 
to whom several European ambassa- 
dors made earnest complaints, sent 
sharp protests to Carranza. but there 
was no reply. It was said that the 



EASTERN RAILWAY IN ENGLAND 

foreign diplomats had decided to 
leave the Mexican capital in a body. 
Some thought that it might be neces- 
sary for foreign powers to send a 
protecting force to the capital from 
Vera Cruz. 



Villa and Other 
Warriors 



Villa had followed 
the fleeing soldiers 
of Carranza from 
Guadalajara in the direction of Man- 
zaniUo. In a battle not far from that 
port he routed them, killing 1500 
and taking 400 prisoners. He then 
began to besiege Manzanillo, but 
soon, for some reason, discontinued 
this movement. Returning to Aguas- 
calientes, he stopped there long 
enough to put to death two generals 
who had turned from him to Gutier- 
rez and had come north to seek a 
restoration of his favor. His move- 
ment against Tampico was delayed 
by the attacks of Carranza's forces 
upon his favorite commander, Ange- 
les, at Monterey. In Carranza's serv- 
ice were two American aviators, who 
dropt bDmbs upon houses in the 
town. After a time, however, a part 
of the Villa army in or near Monte- 



rey moved southward toward Tam- 
pico. 

Along the northwest coast several 
independent factions were robbing 
the people. General Cabral, whom 
Villa sent north several weeks ago to 
supersede Maytorena, who escaped 
from the prison in which Maytorena 
placed him, and who afterward 
reached an agreement with Mayto- 
rena and returned to his troops, has 
now resigned and crost the border 
again, saying that he can support 
neither Villa nor Carranza, but will 
live in the United States. Garza, the 
convention's latest President, said to 
have been kidnapped and killed by 
Zapata, was alive on February 26. 
On that date he sent a message to 
Villa, reporting Zapata's attacks 
upon towns near the capital. 

In Yucatan the Carranza force* 
are divided, and one faction is fight- 
ing the other. One of Carranza's 
gunboats was blown up at Progreso 
by a bomb brought on board con- 
cealed in a barrel of rice. Thirty men 
were killed. It appears that more 
than 600 persons lost their lives in a 
railroad accident several weeks ago. 
After Carranza had captured Guada- 
lajara, an order was given that the 
families of the soldiers should be- 
brought to the city. A special train 
carrj-ing 900 persons ran away down 
a steep grade and plunged into a ra- 
vine. More than 600 were killed and 
ver>' few escaped injurj'. 

Gutierrez, formerly President, haa 
offered to surrender to Villa or Car- 
ranza. At Acapulco, on the west 
coast, Carranza's forces imprisoned 
the British and Spanish Vice-Con- 
suls. In response to the demand of 
the captain of the United States 
cruiser "Cleveland" they were speed- 
ily released. They left the city and 
sought refuge on his ship. 




rre» lllaMtrating Com^Mty 

WHEN A SCULPTOR IS QUARTERED IN A SOFT-ROCK CAVE 
Th«»* Agvm w»r» the product of th» Fr»nch oMupktion of utxlersround ibrlten nwu- Soteont.. 
To Uie teft ia L* RcpubHquc, Uwn cornea Kin> Albert, and on tfa* rigiix a Spahi 
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THE CHALLENGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 



IT is the very least among reasons 
for attending to it, bat the issue 
of unemployment cannot longer 
be sliirkad becauM it will become 
and more tiie center of jostUled 
social revolt. Socialist and anarchiHt 
alike will use it for ends of their own, 
counting securely upon just enough 
public sympathy to sustain their 
propaganda. 

Until Bodety deals seriously and 
eonrtractively with the problem, this 
agitation will be justified. 

I for one even thank the I. W. W. 
for aUnging us and nagging us into 
loma neognition <d oar duty. 1 thank 
th«m in spKe of Ite difldtdmen of 
their 'Volution." To demand in the 
present .situation "%2 a day or take 
it when you can find it," is of course 
a puerility; but this should not di- 
vert attention wholly from their ser- 
vice of inaiitiiig that we have thus 
far merely fooled wiQl theae laraea. 
On this visit to New York I was not 
ten minutes from the train before a 
man on Forty-third street appealed 
to me for a job. I could not help him 
to a job; ehoold I give hlra momgr, 
which was what he wanted? 

I reasoned about it doubtless as 
most of you would have done: "This 
of course is a hobo, and if I give him 
a quarter, I am simply paying his 
drink billa and betpiftg to keep him 
and hia kind la the dty when tber 
ought to be in the country." This 
argumentative use of "the country" 
as a cure-all has saved us too long 
from reasoning about the problem at 
aD. Bverr yon may bear, "Oh, 
if these men and women would go to 
the country, the demand for farm- 
hands and servants would end this 
trouble." A lot of people who look 
rtean aad even educated continue to 
repeat parrot inanitiee like that in 
tiie bdlef fhey are throwing 
Ught on this question. 

And yet it is here with the bum 
that our problem heKins: namely, 
tliat, shuffling about between us and 
the genuinely unemployed, are vag- 
rant armies of akilless vagrants and 
unemployables. A goodly part of 
theee we are rather deliberately turn- 
ing out year by year as social prod- 
ucts. We are steadily creating ma- 
terial for Jobless men. not by retail 
bat in hnge, large-eeale production. 
We are doing it by much of our child 
labor and by certain gross omissions 
in our educ.i'i'niul pf)li<y. Could the 
devil himself devise a more ingenious 
seheme to produce continuous rein- 
forcements to tiie army of work-shy 
unemployables, flian — to giw one Vt 
many illustrations — to allow thou- 
sands of youth to escape from school 
in fboaa ptastie yean from f oorteen 



BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 



The name of John Graham Brooke 
is a familiar one among students 
of social reconstruction. He has 
been lecturer on economic subjects 
at Harvard, Chicago and Califor- 
nia, an expwt tn the service of the 
Departmmtt •/ Later oi Wa$hb»9- 
ton, ami 1$ pmUmU e/ <fte iVa- 
MmmI Cmtmm^ Laatm. He 
wreto-rn* flSsaCsl tAtrMt," "Aa 
Othert Stt U;" "An Amerimm 
Cituen," "Am»r(can Syndiealism." 
This is the substance of an address 
delivered before the Economie 
Club of New York,— Turn BonOL 



to seventeen, to take their chances 

at shifting and casual jobs? 

At that age, two or three years of 
casual jobs are sure to make casual 
habits among a huge pereentage of 
these. There are two of these manu- 
factories of work-shy unemployables, 
common pool rooms, which I pass 
daily. I never look into them, even in 
the morning, that I don't see a group 
puffing at cigarHs, playing pool with 
petty gamUing, and occasionally 
passing a whtricey bottle. Multiply 
that by a great many thousands and 
we have a picture of these factories 
for turning out creatures who will 
by and by look for a job but hope 
they won't find It. 

Is it not fatuous that we shoold 
lack industrial schools to which these 
youths should bo compelled to go 
while out of a job? A proper organ- 
ization of public labor exchanges of 
the English type would find the job 
with far more certainty while the 
youth was being taught something, 
and thus preserving him from flabby 
and vagrant habits. 

At present these unemployables are 
so inextricably mixed up with those 
who want work and .are willing and 
capable of doing It, that we most cre- 
ate agencies like perfectly fair and 
adequate work-tests that shall sep- 
arate the bum and unemployable 
from those who can and will work. 
Spasmodically and in spots tho'ie 
tests have been applied to a whole 
state, to counties, and to hnndreib 
of towns. But when the state alone 
or the town alone does it, the work- 
test straightway puts the boil on the 
next state or the neighboring town. 
This is one convincing proof fliat the 
organisation of work-tests, empl<v- 
ment bureaus and the like must be 
will ki d out nationally. It is also 
proof that farm colonies must also be 
established. Fart <rf these colonies 
must be semi-penal for thoee who 
can work bat wont They mast be 
edncri'ional for those who are unem- 
ployable but willing to be taught. 
The SwIm have began IJila so ad- 



mirnhl) at Witzwill and Tnnnenhof 
that a working model is at hand, just 
as England (taking her lesson from 
Germany) has brought the sappiy 
and demand of labv Into possible 
touch thru her ISOO employment bu- 
reaus and their affiliations, bringing 
every labor center within five miles 
of an agency. These bolder plans are 
no longer wholly in the air. 

Again, it la mighty lurky for us 
that we faave^ in every vanety, ^ 
models of something else that some- 
time we shall have to accept frankly 
— unemployment insurance. There 
are nearly twenty years' experienee 
with this. Exeept fa Denmark, no* 
where is it applied to miscellaneoua 
workers, and there only to trade 
unions. We shall begin as England 
began in 1911, with carefully se- 
lected trades, and that experimsntlt 
ly. Cities will begin, aa in Gemitti 
and Belgian cities, wMi aabaldlw to 
fimd'^ rontrihuted thm eonmoB tnda 

organizations. 

But I .'^hould feel that I was in- 
sulting the unemployed as well as my 
readers if I were to put ttls big, 
loose-jointed scheme before you as in 
any way meeting the gaunt and im- 
mediate need for jobs. This sketch 
of large future construction has, 
however, to become consciously a 
part of our plan. Every practical step 
should hcnoofoctli have some rstatloii 
to that plan. But it is very vital not 
to excite too much ardor about it, for 
the reason that the whole bunch of 
remedies does not touch what is hard- 
est in the problem, namely, to find 
work for which there is no demand 
— to make products which nobody 
cares to buy at market rates. 

Affiliated employment agencies, 
governments and cities h.tvf honestly 
begun to "even out" and adjust work 
to the sladc periods. John Bums as 
he first began his work in the Board 
of Trade told me he was astounded 
to find how thoughtlessly and clum- 
sily the English government dis- 
tributed its work, with no thought of 
unemployment periods. Governmental 
and cities are cnormoas employars mF 
labor and are just now waking up to> 
this duty of organizing work withi 
iii'flli^'fnt reference to iitnTr.ploy ■ 
ment. The first definite suggestions 
I have ever seen in Borton have just 
b^roa. Bat whtin gomaaMCts and 
cities have done tiiat, and employ- 
ment agencies have brought the job- 
less man and the manless job togeth- 
er, there will still be a most for- 
midable unemployment in deprest 
periods. To rseogniie fliat fact la tft 
justify insurance. We can no more 
keep all the people at work all the 
time fa tiie vibmtfoBs Of worid indue* 

88ft 
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try than we can keep all people well 
or prevent all accidents. We 3h;ill 
have an enduring percentage of un- 
deserved misfortune in unemploy- 
ment and we must insure against it 
like other calamities. As soon as we 
can practically manage it, insurance 
must become a part of what we have 
only bungled 80 far, really construc- 
tive work — road making and reclam- 
ation work, afforestation, and the 
like. We have tried the bum and un- 
employable on this kind of work and 
succeeded only in putting dollars into 
a machine and getting cents back. 
But the employable have to be paid 
on the spot, while in road making, 
reclamation, and tree planting the 
return is so far off that the politi- 
cians in office, and the people behind 
them, are afraid to face the necessary 
expenses. Even the eucalyptus, 
which "grows so fast that you can't 
hit it twice in the same place with 
an ax," requires twenty-five years 
before you can turn it into cash. 
Meantime you are paying out the tax- 
payers' money to keep the unem- 
ployed alive. Apart from the educa- 
tion of the average voter, there is 
no conceivable meeting of this diffi- 
culty. Irrigation work is beginning 
to give us returns. European forestry 
has definitely proved its case. 

It has been settled once for all that 
a crop of trees may pay as well as 
turnips or wheat; that tree planting 
may be financed so as to return a 
profit on investment, and it is this 
kind of evidence that must be used 
before electors and legislatures as 
we enter slowly upon those larger 
constructive plans. 

But I repeat it — it pretty nearly 
insults one's readers to sketch a 
large, loose outline of far-off reme- 
dies for a need so haunting and so 
challenging as this which has fas- 
tened upon us. There they are mixt 
up, the cadger, the vagrant, the cas- 
ual, together with a very large army 
of jobless folk from no fault of their 
own — thousands with families, in a 
welter of misfortune. We want to 
keep in mind the larger scheme — edu- 
cation, at least in periods of unem- 



ployment; work tests; labor ex- 
changes, and insurance, that each 
humbler, nearer, practical step shall 
have some relation to the future con- 
structive order. We must integrate 
as far as possible our present activi- 
ties with that future organization. 
Meantime, we must take the penally 
of our own social neglect and avoid 
that meanest proclivity of cynical 
aloofness, especially among educated 
and well-fed people, to act as if there 
was really no problem except to get 
rid of bums and cadgers. 

On the other hand, we have to tol- 
erate the idealogue, who may be 
right in the next century, but is often 
a hardy nuisance in the presence of 
that half-fed, embittered and wor- 
ried man wanting work. 

It may be a single-taxer who 
bursts out— "WTiat's the use? If 
you'll take the economic rent, oppor- 
tunity will blossom like the rose and 
no man shall fail of a job." It may be 
the Socialist, who insists upon so- 
cializing the means of production, 
and then, of course, everybody has a 
job. 

I quite agree that we ought to have 
far more economic rent, and we shall 
have, whether we want it or not, far 
more socialistic control; but mean- 
time we have to do business; to see 
that these people arc taken care of, 
the wheat and tares together. They 
have to be fed and clothed in the old- 
fashioned way, in spite of the out- 
cry that "we must have justice and 
not charity." 

I cannot find it in his books, but 
I once heard this incident of Tolstoi. 
The same old question of pinching 
need among the peasants in the coun- 
try was being discussed by a group 
of educated and well-to-do folk. 
There were, it was said, so many "un- 
worthy" that it was verj' difficult 
Feed them, and more will come to 
Mo.scow. Only self-help will save 
them — and all the rest of the liturgy 
of the man with a full belly trying 
to be wise and scientific about the 
man with an empty one. Tolstoi, in 
the corner, listens. When the first 
philosopher sits down, Tolstoi speaks 
these words : "Those pea-s- 
ants have nothing to eat." 
Then another of the so- 



phisticated begins and ends in the 
same scientific manner, and from the 
comer come the words: "They have 
nothing to eat." And a third winds 
himself up and runs down with his 
formulas of caution, and the awful 
sentence comes again. A fourth man 
tries to be safe and sane, but the 
words stick in his throat and in- 
stead of finishing as he meant to, he 
.saves Tolstoi the trouble and repeats 
himself: "But they have nothing to 
eat." The spell is broken, and they 
begin to gather food and take it to 
the starving peasants. 

In that spirit, without being stam- 
peded by phrase-makers from any 
quarter or by great scheme-makers, 
we have to deal with a situation. But 
this is our new hop% — for the first 
time in the history of unemployment, 
we can work toward' constructive 
and preventive measures. For the 
first time we have a body of organ- 
ized experience in at least five coun- 
tries to serve as a goal and a model. 
Enough has been attempted and 
achieved to give us heart that we may 
now move on even from bread-lines 
and soup kitchens and so-called char- 
ity in the direction of and in increas- 
ing aflDliation with organic plans, the 
principle of which has been as solidly 
proved as the best of our social legis- 
lation. 

Even out of the fiery pit of this 
war Germany and England both have 
given us amazing hints of what could 
be done with unemployment if the 
nations used their real strength at 
the problem. One of the most bril- 
liant and successful manufacturers 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Mcllwain, set 
himself the task in a seasonal occu- 
pation of steadying the work in his 
factories evenly thru the year, and 
accomplished it. Nationally, we shall 
do no less, if we will begin to pay 
the honest price of using our collec- 
tive strength and intelligence upon 
proper indtutrial organization rather 
than wasting ourselves merely upon 
piebald masses of individuals. Really 
and permanently to help the unem- 
ployed, industry has to be organized 
strictly with reference to life stand- 
ards. Both in method and result the 
first steps have been taken. Clearly 
to recognize this is to accept the 
challenge of unemployment with 
.some promise of meeting it. 

Cambridge, Mnnsaehtuiettii 
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TH E Pfe^CE CENTENARY PRIZE CONTEST 

TH£ VENEZUELA DISPUTE 

THE HFTH OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 

BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 

ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 



SOUTH AMERICA is today a 
collection of independent repub- 
lics, large and small, civilized 
and half barbarous; all under our 
pirotoBtioin against conquest by any 
Buropean power. Only the northern 
coast, east of the Orinoco River, is 
colonized by any foreign nation. 
Here are three colonies. British. 
Dutch aad French Gaiana, peopled 
with negroes and Asiatic coolies who 
work the plantations, togeUier with 
a thin sprinkling of Baropean w\- 
tlers and the wild Indian tribes of 
the interior. British Guiana is the 
largest and most important of these 
thrce colonies. It looks small on the 
map of Soath America, and yet it is 
larger than the island of Great Brit- 
ain and the land once in dispute be- 
tween the colony and the neighbor- 
ing rqtoblic of Venezuela had an 
area largv than that of England. 

Gnlana, like all flie rest of Sontii 
America except Brazil, wa<^ Spanish 
for many years. But the constajit 
wars of Spain with other European 
countries gave an excuse for Dutch 
and French and British adventaiers 
to. raid the Spanish coasts, and even 
to take advantage of the increasing 
weaknetis of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to establish permanent settle- 
moits. They were especially attract- 
ed to the Quiana region becanse it 
was bdleved that this part of Amer- 
ica was rich in gold. Wild storie.<« 
eircalated to the effect that in the 
interior of this country there lived a 
king who covered his skin with gold 
4nct; and so was known to the Span- 
ish as Ell Dorado or "the golden 
one." Sir Walter Raleigh was the 
most famou.s of the Ent'li-shmen who 
visited Guiana in search of gold, and 
hia asardi was rewarded by the dis- 
tamy of a small quantity of the 
predons metal. Spain ftnatly recog- 
nized the Dutch settlements as inde- 
pendent of Spanish dominion, but 
much of the region still unex- 
plored and no exact boundaries were 
laid down fcgr either Dutch or Span- 
ish. In 1814 the Dutch ceded to the 
British their settlements near the 
Esser] I i'-.i I River, fiut :i;rain with no 
adequate deijcription of the boundary 
between them and the Spanish coun- 
try to th« west In the meantime^ a 
tansnl rsvohition had' begim in 



Spanish America. After many years 
of fighting the Spanish were forced 
to recognize the independence of 
their colonies in North and South 
America. The boundaries of the Re- 
public of Venesnela were stated to be 
the same as those of the old colony 
of that name, which of cour.se left 
everything as much in the dark as 
before. No one knew at what point 
in the vast yildemsss between the 
Esseqnibo and the Orinoco to dmw 
the line of division between the new 
reput)lic and the British colony, and 
the question which was unimpor- 
tant in the early days of exploration 
sod settlement beeune of great im- 
portance as th»dispated country be- 
gan to fill up with British and with 
Venezuelans. 

In 1841 the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment protested against tlM line 
drawn by Sehomtmrgk, the sumyor. 
who had drawn a. boondaiy that 
would have given Brltlah Guiana 
most of the land in question. Th*" 
British replied that they had onl,\ 
made this survey for convenience and 
that fliejr did not insist upon it as 
necessarily the right one. They of- 
fered the Venezuelans another fron- 
tier which, while retaining most of 
the territory between the British and 
the Venezuelan settlements for Gui- 
ana, would liavo given the Venssuo- 
lans eontrol of boQi haiiks of tiie 
Orinoco River. This offer was not 
accepted, but both parties agreed not 
to fortify any of the disputed coun- 
try. It would, perhaps, have been 
wise of Venezuda to have accepted 
the British offers, whether strictly 
just or not, for while Venezuela was 
weakened by almost continuous revo- 
lution and civil war, the British were 
strengthening their claim by advanc 
ing their actual settlements to the 
west and by making treaties witii 
native Indian tribes. The discovery 
of gold mines by the Rriti.^h made 
them the more eajfcr to gain and 
hold as much of the country a8 pos- 
sible and proved that the legends of 
the country of "El Dorado" in the 
sixteenth century were not without 
a ba.sis in fact. \Vhen the Venezue- 
lans again tried to reach a final set- 
tikanent th^ found the British less 
genaroos in .tiMiftsms. Venesnela 
offered to sidindt tiie whde question 



to arbitration and appealed to the 
United States to enforce this de- 
mand to arbitrate. The British re- 
plied that it was impossible to sub- 
mit to the decision of a court land 
which had been settled by their col- 
onists and that they would only eon- 
sent to arbitrate British claims be- 
yond the Schomburgk line. Vene- 
zuela was not strong raough to en- 
force its widies nor to res'st sqy 
Brftfsh demands, however far^readi- 
ing these might be. If the United 
States had not interfered at thi^ 
point, Venezuela could only have sub- 
mitted to superior force. But Presi- 
dent Cleveland decided that tha tlint 
had come to act. In iSiNi Congrees 
recommended "friendly arUtration" 
as the best way to settie the dispute 
and in July Mr. Olney, then Secre- 
tary of State, sent a message to the 
British Government insisting that 
the United States wss directly in- 
terested in the rinestidn and would 
see to it that ju^^tice was done to 
Venezuela. 

The reader may be wondering at 
this pirfnt how it could be thsA wo 
were ready to quarrel with a power- 
fur empire, with which we were then 
on good terms, tn adjust the fron- 
tier of a disorderly little r^ublie a 
thousand miles or mors to the soutii- 
east of Ftorida. The reason ww tiiat 
the United States has undertaken to 

protect the independence of all the 
countries in North and South Amer- 
ica which do not already belong tr 
some European nation. Tills policy 
of ours is known as *'tiw Moaros 
Doctrine," because it was stated hy 
President Monroe in 1828. It Is 
strange, but the policy to which we 
appealed in 1896 against Great Brit- 
ain was at first supported hf flie 
British Government and, to soma ex- 
tent, suggested by it. Most of the- 
Spanish colonics had won their inde- 
pendence early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but Spain wanted to reconquer 
them and there were other European 
nations which would have hs^Md tt> 
do this in order to discourage any at- 
tempt on the part of their own peo- 
ple to make revolutions against their 
rulers. The British Government did 
not agree to take part in this at- 
tempt to restore the Spanish colo- 
nlee, and Canning, who waa minister 
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for foreign affairs, suggested that 
it would have a good effect if the 
United States declared against any 
attempt to reconquer the revolted 
colonies. Monroe not only agreed to 
this, but went even further and stat- 
ed it as the permanent policy of the 
United States to regard any inter- 
ference with the Amer- 
ican republics by an 
outaide power as "un- 
friendly" to the Unit- 
ed SUtes. Altho the 
causes which led Mon- 
roe to assert his "doc- 
trine" have long passed 
away, his policy is still 
accepted by the coun- 
try and has been car- 
ried, perhaps, beyond 
what was originally 
intended. Secretary 
Olney took it to mean 
that if any European 
nation gained more 
American territory by 
insisting upon a doubt- 
ful boundary it was 
really colonizing coun- 
try which we had un- 
dertaken to protect, 
for "the United States 
is practically sovereign 
on this continent, and 
its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it 
confines its interposi- 
tion," an expansion of 
the Monroe Doctrine 
which made British statesmen gasp. 
Lord S .lisbury replied for the Brit- 
ish Government that we had "no 
apparent practical concern" in the 
matter, that boundary disputes had 
nothing to do with the original 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
that in any case this doctrine was 
only a policy of the United States 
and not a recognized part of inter- 
national law. President Cleveland 
answered this by laying the whole 
matter before Congress and asking 
for money to support an American 
commission to determine the bound- 
ar>'. On the first of January, 1896, 
the President appointed on the com- 
mission five ver>' able men: Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court; Judge 
Alvey of the Court of Appeals; An- 
drew D. White, who had been Min- 
ister to Germany and to Russia; F. 
B. Coudert, who was American coun- 
sel in the dispute about sealing 
rights in the Bering Sea. and D. C. 
Oilman, who was president of Johns 
Hopkins University. The British 
were angry at our interference, but 
the government headed by Lord 
Salisbur>' did not allow the situation 
to threaten war. Instead of insisting 
as before that there was "nothing to 
arbitrate," the British helped the 



Boundary Commission by giving it 
such maps and records as it owned. 
But the commission never finished 
its work. Before it had completed 
marking out the Venezuelan bound- 
arj', the British Government ac- 
cepted arbitration, a court of five 
jurists was selected to hear the evi- 



dence and the United States with- 
drew from the contest. The arbitra- 
tors worked for many months to 
clear up the puzzling details of the 
boundary situation and finally 
reached a decision in 1899. A definite 
frontier, accepted by both Venezuela 
and Great Britain, ended an uncer- 
tainty which had existed for cen- 
turies, had been a serious menace to 
peace for at least sixty years and 
might never have been settled with- 
out war if the British Government 
had not valued good relations with 
this country and on our advice ac- 
cepted arbitration. It was decided be- 
fore the arbitrators met that any 
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part of the disputed territory which 
had been settled or administered by 
the British for at least fifty years 
was to belong to British Guiana 
without further question. The rest 
of the country between the Essequibo 
and the Orinoco rivers was divided 
on a basis of practical compromise 
rather than a basis of 
right, because it waa 
found impossible to 
settle beyond doubt 
the question of previ- 
ous o^wnership. Vene- 
zuela gained control 
of the mouth of the 
Orinoco, but moet of 
the inland country 
went to British Guia- 
na. These terms fa- 
vored the British more 
than the Venezuelans, 
but they were much 
better than Venezuela 
could have obtained 
without our aid. 

Another crisis had 
been safely ended and 
another victory for ar- 
bitration won; but the 
question of the true 
meaning of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is still an 
open one. When first 
stated it meant only 
the protection of the 
American nations from 
reconquest, but it has 
come to mean a sort of 
protectorate over smaller, weaker 
and more disorderly republics. We 
have in the majority of cases used 
our power only for the protection of 
these nations, as in the Venezuela 
case or when we forced the French 
to withdraw their troops from Mex- 
ico after our Civil War. Sometimes, 
as in Cuba or Santo Domingo, we 
have entered the country to restore 
order or to manage the finances of 
nations unable for the time to do 
these things themselves. Some of the 
South American countries have come 
to feel that they arc now able to 
protect themselves and manage all 
of their own affairs, including 
their relations with European pow- 
ers. The time may come when 
there will be a friendly alliance 
of all American peoples to protect 
their common independence and en- 
sure good government and safety for 
the lives and property of foreigners 
everywhere in the new world. One 
thing is certain, the Monroe Doe- 
trine, whether administered by the 
United States alone or by the United 
States in alliance with all the other 
American republics, has nothing to 
fear from friendly England, altho 
that power, of all European peoples, 
is the greatest landholder in America. 
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HE Chautauqua 
Idea is as big 
as you make it. 
Primarily it do- 
tines an attitude 
toward life. It 
l^rminated in the 
I mind of a young 
man who deter- 
Imined to make 
up for what he thought he had miBa«d 
by lack of the college training of his 
day. Hia devices for making hia own 
life give him a liberal eduettion 
revealed a genius at work. A paa- 
sion for preaching became emphat- 
ically a mission of teaching — show- 
ing how people beyond school age, out- 
of-school people of all classes, might 
make their everyday life a lifelong, in- 
teresting and purposeful school of 
achievement for themselves, their chil- 
dren, their church, their community, 
state and nation. Here was a vital mes- 
sage to America's experimenters in de- 
mocracy, both men and women, and the 
concrete applications of this Chautau- 
qua Idea, with or without the Chau- 
tauqua label, have amazing, cumula- 
tive, active influence in the American 
life of today. 

The Chautauqua movement to which 
the Chautauqua Idea gave birth is 
frankly idealistic. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of making a life above merely 
making a living. Whatsoever tends to 
enlarge vision, refine taste, and en- 
noble endeavor it seeks to increase ap- 
petite for, among "the many, not the 
few." The Chautauqua movement, by 
the way, has disclosed an amount of 



Under this heading Frank Ckapin 
Bray, the Chautauqua Editor of 
Th« Independent, will once a 
month present the various aspects 
and applications of that Americxin 
conception of popular education 
for which the name Chautauqua 
has come preeminently to stand. 
He will also give information eon- 
ceminff the activities of Chau- 
tauqua Institution and of the 
other manifestations of the Chau- 
tauqua Idea thruout the country. 
The Annual Chautauqua Number 
of The Independent will be the 
second issue of June. — TnE Editob. 



such hunger even in people considered 
otherwise "well-to-do," of which cyni- 
cal critics of the materialistic spirit of 
American life would do well to take 
notice. Chautauqua says to all classes 
of people: You can make your life more 
worth while to yourself and to others 
if you will make up your mind to do so. 
The means of doing so are all around 
you day after day. Some of these op- 
portunities were generally overlooked 
until Chautauqaa called attention to 
them. There are more of them now 
available than ever before. Chautau- 
qua has no patent-monopoly of them, 
but is an experienced expert in the de- 
velopment of many of them. Chautau- 
qua's ideal is to help you to connect 
yourself with what will best serve your 
ideal determined purpo.se of life. 

It follows that the Chautauqua Idea 
Ik intensely practical. For on the one 
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hand personal efficiency, we are assured 
nowadays, comes first of all from the 
spirit in which we tackle our job. And 
on the other hand the Chautauqua 
spirit is not away beyond our reach; 
it gets right down to where we are, on 
the job of life-making. It reminds as 
that by far the largest part of the edu- 
cation any one can have comes from 
experience in life. Education is, indeed, 
a lifelong process, not a finished college- 
factory product. The vast majority of 
persons between the ages of eighteen 
and eighty do not have high-school, col- 
lege or university training. The fortu- 
nate few who have these advantageous 
opportunities of learning about intel- 
lectual tools and how to use them, can 
by no means monopolize them all. More- 
over, it is the use made of the intel- 
lectaal tools, out-of-school, thiu years 
of after-college life, that counts. 

Now, to the per.son who feels handi- 
capped Chautauqua says: You are no 
child. Experience in practical life has 
already given you much intellectual 
discipline and strength, definite knowl- 
edge, seriousness and stedfastness of 
purpose. You have some idea of what you 
would mtfst like to be. Make your own 
little life^university. Get the passion- 
ate and ambitious enthusiasm of "col- 
lege spirit" into it. Come into touch 
with the thousands of like-minded men 
and women possest of that spirit. Edu- 
cation, like present-day religion, is less 
a matter of monumental buildings, 
formulas and creeds than a mode of 
action, a Way of Life, seven days in 
every week, fifty-two weeks in every 
year, enriching personality and giving 
a larger significance to life by a pur- 
poseful succession of achiovementn. Get 
busy, on the level of your best moments. 
You've the will. Chautauqua has proved 
there's a way. 

Note at this time a di^itinct change 
of attitude toward what the Chautau- 
qua Idea stands for. When you ask a 
university profe.ssor now to write or 
speak of his specialty in terms that 
can bo understood by Chautauqua- 
minded men and women, does he draw 
himself up to say, "Do I understand 
that you want me to 'vulgarize' my 
knowledge?" Hardly. He is much more 
apt to take the request as a compliment 
to knowledge which he has sufliciently 
mastered to be able to interpret to his 
fellow men. In the demand for a type 
of book and publication that shall put 
the knowledge of the professorial spo- 
cialiat at the command of the unpro- 
fe.ssoriaI seeker for knowledge, the in- 
fluence of the Chautauqua Idea has 
been immensely important. It has also . 
been a great force in the demand, fairly 
overwhelming in some parts of the 
United States, for multifarious kinds 
of educational service to adult citizens 
by the endowed faculties and equip- 
ment of state universities. Few college.^ 
and universities in these days an not 
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■object to some kind of call for "ex- 
tension" work. Within recent years 
witness further the growth of citixena' 
demands for une of the educational 
equipment of the great public-school 
system, not alone for the children but 
for popular education of adults as well. 

In the developments just mentioned 
one discovers a common earnest striv- 
ing to make investment in educational 
facilities serve all the people where, 
physically and mentally, the^' live. 
There is today a social sense of the 
need of such accomplishment if democ- 
racy is to be intelligent enough to suc- 
CMd as a national way of life. Years 
ago, however, when the Chautauqua 
Idea came to the handicapped young 
man, it first of all had to do with an 
intimate, individual, personal problem. 
He assumed that he had the right to 
ask the best authorities, the specialists, 
to tell him in plain English what they 
knew, ao that he could make use of it 
himself. He exhorted others to exercize 
the same right. Groups of such special- 
ists and groups of people who wanted 
to leaiT he brought together for ad- 
dreeaes, conference, discussion, conver- 
sation, in the democratic open-air life 
of the woods. He insisted on finding 
out what educators thought ought to 
be read in order to gain the outlook of 
the cultivated person, and then he read 
it In imagination could he not travel 
under the expert guidance of photo- 
graph and printed page and learn as 
much as some people do who go abroad? 

It became an inspiration to realize 
that when once awakehed to the possi- 
bility of a really good education in 
belatad years, the mature power? de- 
veloped by experience of life were ex- 
traordinarily effective and adaptable to 
the purpose. As a matter of record, that 
inspiration spread to some of the col- 
lege-graduated, who had "finished" and 
atrophied, so to say, but who renewed 
their enthusiasm for educational 
achievement by Chautauqua contact. 
Prom a new give and take relationship 
oot-of-school grew a conception of 
common educational interest and ambi- 
tion between so-called educated and un- 
educated classes of men and women. 

Of all the variations of appeal in the 
Chautauqua Idea perhaps none proves 
persistently stronger than this: You 
intend that your children shall have a 
better education than you had. Will 
they be educated beyond and away 
from you? See that you keep ahead of 
them, as you can if you will only take 
the pains so to do. 

Along with its repeated demonstra- 
tion of the fact in thousands of lives 
that one is never too old to learn, the 
Chautauqua Idea is unique in its con- 
crete grasp of opportunities at hand 
which might otherwise be wasted. If I 
am late in self-discovery, self-discipline, 
self -improvement, there is no time to 
be lost. Chautauqua suggests: The use 
of spare minutes for systematized read- 
ing. Thinking over what one has read. 
Group study of particular subjects 
when practicable. Association with ed- 
ucated persons whenever possible. Con- 
centrated attention upon such inspiring 
and instructive lectures or addressea as 



are available; "follow up" reading on 
these subjects. Observation of the re- 
lations of the daily task to the world's 
work. And so on. What but the Chau- 
tauqua Idea thus conceived could ever 
have thought of utilizing waste vaca- 
tion by making a delightful open-air 
school out of it — an organized school of 
living on a higher plane than the ordi- 
nary one? Chautauqua seasonal inspira- 
tion for the year's round of endeavor 
is a characteristically American device 
for combining the ideal and the prac- 
tical. 

If misrepresentation or misapplica- 
tion could have killed the Chautauqua 
Idea it would have expired years ago. 
It vigorously survives because it meets 
a constant need of individuals and so- 
ciety. Its various manifestations, typi- 
cal phenomena of American life, may 
be studied to advantage by readers of 
these pages. 

The alumns of Irving College, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pennsylvania, are raising 
money to secure two Chautauqua Sum- 
mer Schools Scholarships for girls in 
that college. Last summer one of their 
students was awarded such a scholar- 
ship and her experience at Chautauqua 
has resulted in the movement to as- 
sure others of this opportunity. A full 
scholarship costs l&O, which covers a 
six-weeks' course, living expenses in 
cottage dormitory and conunons at 
Chautauqua included. Chautauqua 
awards about fifty free full scholar- 
ships and a number of half scholarships 
each year. Independent scholarships 
provided by individuals or organiza- 
tions may be awarded by the donors to 
persons whom they designate. 



In the public cSools at I^ittle Rock, 
Arkansas, one unit of credit is given 
for each hour's home work performed 
daily thruout the term. Six hours' work 
for pay away from home on every Sat- 
urday in the term may be accepted in 
place of the hour's work at home. "The 
systematic performance of a home tank 
by a child is a training that is of equal, 
if not of more importance, than any les- 
son he may learn at school," says the 
committee that prepared the plan. 



In stead -of-f«TO ring the establishment 
of a state university, the Massachusetts 
Board of Education recommended to 
the Legislature the creation of a Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, as a non- 
teaching organization authorized to 
conduct university extension and corre- 
spondence courses, to administer a sys- 
tem of state scholarships and to pro- 
mole the training of school teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors. The 
board also recommended additional state 
scholarships for students needing finan- 
cial assistance. 



Mrs. Frances Willard Munds, elected 
to the State Senate of Arizona, is an 
undergraduate member of the Chautau- 
qua Reading Circle. She has stated that 
her chief desire is to "idealize and spe- 
cialize" on legislation favorable to the 
further uplift of women and children. 
She is working for circulating libraries 
for rural schools, and consolidation of 
such schools where practicable, in order 
that manual training, domestic science 
and kindergarten may be installed. 



Out-of-school home training for chil- 
dren in school has taken the form of 
school credit in Oregon and elsewhere. 



During the last session of the Chau- 
tauqua at Wapakoneta, Ohio, the sa- 
loons closed for two hours one day and 
the bartenders joined the business men 
who attended the lecture on "Commu- 
nity Building." 
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BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 



iHE sum of the whole matter and reason it is that judges the not even our belief in God; but if we 
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may sec faintly, even eirinply, but it something, matter or mind, or both, liefs, if not absolutely essential, is 
is all we have to guide us. It may filling the vacuity of space, out of in- our common belief in God, which in- 
rest on custom, tradition, social in- finite ether creating finite atoms and volvea belief in the immortal soul 
heritanoe. the teachings from child- worlds, doing it purposely, intelli- and ttie future life. Thia allowa hope 
hood of ttoee whom we tiiink poesest ^tly, witii inlhiite power and and impresses daty to Uve audi a 
of more knowledge and judgment boundless wisdom. We find evidence life of goodness as will make the 
than we, but all our beliefs rest on —we can hardly be mistaken — not transition happy into the future life, 
such reason as we have. only of creative power but of con- Yet, as it appears to me, our pur- 
We may travel b^ond our reason; stant anticipative foresight, tooking pose and aim should be to love and 
we may imagine, or gness, or wish, forward thru proesMMS of develop^ eultlvate goodnees for its own salech 
but on these we can never rest ment to the higher and highest because it is good, rather than be- 
Poets, to tell a pretty story or point forms of life and intelligence, to cause It will secure happiness and 
a lesson, have invented lovely or man; as if there were a Superior, a avoid misery in the future life. In the 
strange tales of gods and goddesses. Supreme Power which guided the answer to the first tjuestion in the 
and what they have told as story created world. So, in the beginning Assembly's Shorter Catechism, 
whole nations have taken as verities God; and so God thru aU the pro- "man's chief end" may be "to glorify 
coming from Ihe fathers who had e e sses of creative evdntion; a God God,** but It Is hardly "to enjoy htm 
better vision, and made a religion of not onl.v bnundh-ss in might and wis- forever": however that may he the 
them, and their children have be- dom, lait boundlessly Good, his laws result. To glorify God is ver>' nearly 
lieved them true, until wiser men mpo.srd on man as good as they are the same thing as to magnify good- 
have torn away the pomp and gold wise, as beneficent as they are stem, neas, for God is infinite goodness. 



worshipped him with Platoniat ado- To err about the laws of nature or self-sacrificing, good as the holy God 

ration, or they have found only a of God is unfortunate, and may be is good, to do justly, to love mercy, 

stwk of wood under the gilded ve- calamitous; to disobey them wilfully this is to walk humbly before God, 

neer and have burned the wooden is vrrong. Our fallible reason may and this is "man's chief end"; uA 

sham of tlieir faith. It is reason that err as to these laws, or aa to facts of this the promise of the life that now 

has made them find faith under the profane or sacred history, but If Is and of that to come, 

false finny, or reaani that has made one's belief is based, tho wrong, on mi w 

them despair. It is by reason that the evidence accessible to him. it is OOD THB FATHBil 

we too must test the Bible as well as only of s"< iitid;irv importance to him. 1 cannot quite agree with those 

the Vedas, Moses as well as Hesiod because the error is intellectual and who talk much of "coming back to 

or Zarathustra. If we find in our doea not affect his moral eharaeter; -Christ" as if it were a new discov- 

Bible anything of cosmogony or his- and moral excellence or obliquity is ery of the age. It is well to find in 

tory or morals that does not approve infinitely more important than right- Christ a revelation of God, also in- 

itsclf to our reason, we must reject ties.s or wrongnes.s of mere belief, estimable teaching and example. Rut 

it; we cannot help it. That did not. Character before God or man de- God is primary, not Jesus, as Paul 

toM not, come direct from God, but pends not at all upon what we be- himself would teach us, when he says 

came thru fallible men, the frame- lieve, but upon what we do. If Abra- that in the end Clirist will give iq> 

woric and ^e cord of whose harp ham believed God commanded him tiie kingdom to tiie niflier. God Is 

was constructed after the fashion of to slay his son as a sacrifice, his at- quite as loving as .Tosus. Tie hnlds no 

their day, and could not sound per- tempt to do it was an act of supreme anger to be appeased. His fatherly 

feet music. Reason prefers our .school virtue; but he was in error, for it is love can hardly need any sacrifice to 

textbook to our Bible on matters of impossible that a good God could remove his anger. His attitude to us 

geology and astronomy, sifts Bible have commanded it. It Is not an- is that of a father, not of a jealous 

history by comparison with con tern- premely important, however daiirar judge who rules under law which in- 

porary records recovered from the ble. that any single one of oar be* fallibly exacts penalty for every of- 

sands and day of ancient empires; liefs in religion shooM be correct, fense. I eamnt bvt believe that mod* 
8M 




of gay religions and have found the 
true God enshrouded there, and have 



BELIEF AND DUTY 



That is his ruling <|uality. To lie nt- 

terly, totally good, loving, helpful. 
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•n theology hM n»dB too nach of 
Hw atonenKnt, nneh toon Hmd the 

BCble makes of it under the figures 
either of sacrifice or redemption. 
With Paul the great thing w;is the 
resurrection, more than the atone- 
ment. He makes much, to be sure, of 
the a.taMaMnt^ that ii^ Christ's death 
for 08, but It Is ahn^ huper, for, in 
our behalf, not anti, instead of, in 
substitution. We know certainly, be- 
yond historic doubt, that Jesus has 
reiveftled to us God, our Father, «ad 
til* rale of lif e in tlie iplrit, not in 
any forms or rituals, and the eternal 
life; also that his teaching of God and 
duty has been of mighty saving in- 
fluences and that is enough; and if 
there be more in the counsels of God 
that made his death especially im- 
portant, beeanee otherwise "die he or 
justice must," in "rigid satisfaction, 
death for death," this we may prop- 
erly leave in the counsels of God, who 
only Icnowa, where oar marits and 
oar fraiitiea in equal trust repoee^ 
the bosom of o«r FatlMr and our 
God. 

m ■mm w oom vuoon 

There are those who will see a re- 
Uffioni danger in the slipping away 
fk«n ilie former vleira as to tiio sop 
preme anthority of the written word 
of God. There is soeh danger. There 
are those who will conclude that if 
the outposts of faith are withdrawn 
tha lAole fortress is lost. Their 
■lum wa eannot be^ If they have 
had tha —bi of Ghiiitlanity, the 
love of God and man, tiieir own faith 
win not perish. I think a clearer un- 
derstanding of what Christianity 
really is, and the removal of its dubi- 
ous theological defenses add^ to the 
simple gospd, as the Jews "fenced" 
the Law, will help not a few to 
choose the Christian life. And at any 
rate we ought not to hesitate to seek 
and proclaim what our best study 
beUavM to ha txnci, out of any fear 
lliat Hm resoK wtn endanger oar 
faith or that of others. Truth will 
prevail, and trutti will be safe. 

I find in the Old Testament, and 
therefore where I would not expect 
it, the dearest, the most philosoph- 
ical, enplanatioB ol the transition by 
which the man who has sinned 
passes into the di\ ine life. In vision 
Isaiah saw Jehovah on his throne, 
and ha heard the seraphim about the 
tiurone eijr, "Holy, holy, holy is tlie 
Loord God of hosts." That is, being 

IulCff|Wetod, he wa,° ovrrivhelmod In 
the 'Qiought of the infinite sam^tity 
of God, in whom holiness is supreme 
over ever>' other attribute. He had a 
▼iew of how beautiful and how aw- 
ful goodness is, and of the God who 
loves and will support and crown 
goodncMi, and who hatea md irill op* 



pose and crash wrong. The effect on 
him of this vision &i tlie half God 

was to make Isaiah look inward on 
himself and see his own failure to 
meet the faultless glory of such holi- 
ness, and he cried, "Wo Is me, for I 
am undone, for I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in tha midst 
of a people of unclean lips ; for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
Hosts." That being interpreted is 
that a serious consideration of the 
infinite beauty and majesty of the 
goodnsH of God atira tha ■df-eon* 
victed soul to confess and repent of 
its sins, for "the goodness of God 
ieadeth to repentance." So repent- 
ance is the second stage in the ex- 
perience of conversion. The vision of 
Isaiah eontjanea: "Then flaw one of 
tiie seraphfan onto me, having a live 
coal in his hand which he had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar, 
and he laid it upon my mouth, say- 
ing, 'Lo^ thia hsih touched Mnj lift, 
and ttfne iniqaity ii taken away, mid 
fliy ria purged.' " This third step fol- 
lows and must follow, if God is good, 
the pardoning word heard and joy- 
fully accepted. This we call faith, 
faith in the present and instant love 
and ffltgivaMsa of God. Tha Old Tea- 
tament speaks of tht coal fhmi flie 
altar of sacrifice, but the New Testa- 
ment says that "the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin"; yet it is all faith in God's 
mercy, thru which we, as well as the 
elders, obtain a good report. But this 
third step does not conclude the vis- 
ion or the experience of the for- 
given soul; for the prophet con- 
tinues: "And I heard a voice saying. 
Whom shall I send and who wUl go 
for OS? Then said I, Here am I; 
Lord, send me." The soul that has a 
convincing sense of the splendor of 
the spotless goodness of God, that has 
then repented of sin, and then has the 
aasnranee of fldfli in tiia for gi v w s 
and love of God, cannot fail to hear 
God's call, and the cry of a suffering 
and erring world for help on erraniU 
of mercy. He will give himsself to fel- 
low-.-^ervice with Christ; and this is 
the final and completing stage in the 
process of conversion, what we call 

consecration, which is love regnant 
if not yet perfected in the soul, love 
sacrificial and conqueror over life or 
death, the fairest word, whether for 
man or angei in ^e bright lexicon 
<tf love. 

TMK WILL TO BE COOP 

I h.T.e used the word coni^emion, 
a wrTd not soon to pn out of use. It 
designates the critical experience 
which every one must have possest 
who woold live a worthy Ufa. It has 
all these dements of religions «gc> 
perieaee, the vision of Oa heaoty of 



goodnass, sonow for tha wmff that 
has been dope, assnraaee of flia lav- 
ing mercy of God, and the will to 
live the life which goodness and the 
God of Goodness require. One need 
not know when the will so to live be- 
eomaa first odnscioos; it may have 
grown in the child thru his eariicit 
education, or it may have come later 
through a deep conflict and convul- 
sion of the soul; but at some time it 
must begin to role the roan. One ele- 
ment or another may predominate in 
the ezperlenee, perlwps an over- 
whelming conviction of sin, with a 
riudden light driving away the gloom; 
or it may be that a sense of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ will so flood 
the soul that faith is swallowed up in 
victory; or it may be that a serious 
snd yet passionless resolve may set- 
tle quietly on the soul to live a 
worthy and useful life — whatever 
the form of the experience may be it 
will finally settle into the cooseioos 
d e termi nation to the love and service 

of Being in General, that is, to God 
and man. And such a will, shown in 
life, is the crown of life, whether it 
appears under the Christian dispen- 
sation, or the (dder Jewish, or Uoa* 
soms in tha lass favored soil of some 
pagan faiOi or soma dubitant philos- 
ophy. 

"WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED?" 

Why do not preachers and Sundi^ 
school teachers understand how to 
mates it dear to thdr hsann or 
tlwir scholars juA what it is thus to 

become a Christian? It is the most 
important thing to be taught in a 
Bible school or a theological semi- 
nary; but I do not think that I was 
properly taught it My aqmrience 
was that of many, I believe, who 
have been told they ought to become 
Christians, and who wish it, but who 
have not been told just exactly, in 
plain terms, what they must do about 
it. They get the idea that they most 
wait^ it comes; or when they have 
asked, "What must I do to be 
saved?" they have heard the blind 
an.swer, "Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved." But 
what is it, they have asked, to be- 
lieve on Uie Lord Jesus, and how 
shall I go about it? I think that an- 
swer about the most unintelligible 
that can be given in these days. It 
had a more ddlnite mnawing lAen 
Paul said it 

I remember how the hnportance of 
having a clear answer to that" ques- 
tion was first imprest upon me. It 
was in the fir-t ,\ f ar after my gradu- 
ation from tile theological seminary 
that, shortly before the opening of 
tha Civil W|ur, I had charge of two 
dmrdMO in tiia tnmbled state of 
Kansas. The whole population of the 
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village where 1 lived was employed 
in cutting Imabar trom, the neigh- 
boring Indian rasem. One day the 
older Methodist minister ancl myself 
were sudiJenly called to visit a man 
who had been hurt by the failing of 
a tree and had but a lew hours to 
liv*. He was presumably of the reek- 
less, profane elsss, hut yet no nnbe* 
liever, and desperately wanted to 
make his peace witli God during the 
veo' brief remainitiK period of pro- 
bation. The older minister talked 
and pttVtA with him, but it did mt^ 
seem to me that he had givw any' 
dear instractloa. Then it came my 
turn, and the liest I knew I said, but 
I went away aad at heart, for I felt 
that I had not said that somefhiliy 
that ought to have been said. 

Whsft shoold be saidT That, I 
think, which should be said to a lit- 
tle innocent child that knows very 
little of sin, and that same which 
should be said to the experienced 
man of this selfish world. The child 
■hould be told that God is good, that 



God loves good children, that God 
wfU km him if he is good, that Je- 
sus was good and toved little chil- 
dren, and that he died to help them 

be Kood and go to heaven; and then 
the child should be urged and per- 
auttded— and the persuasion will not 
be difficult— to itromise before God 
that he will try as long as he Htcs to 
b« good, to please God, for Cod will 
love him and help him. That is all 
that is essential, but it must be fol- 
lowed up, that the purpose may not 
be forgotten, and that goodness may 
grow into a habit That is all that is 
needed for fhe older people that they 
may be converted and become, as lit- 
tle children. I should have told that 
lumberman — I hope I did substan- 
tially if imperfectly — that he knew, 
and Ood knew, that he had not lived 
a good and pure life, but that God is 
not resentful but very merciful and 
forgiving; and th;it Ijeforc he went 
to meet his God he should follow me 
in a prayer of repentance and in the 
jdedge before God that if his life 



were preserved, or in the brief frac- 
tion of it left, he would forsake ain 
and live in such a way as would 
please God, and that if he did this 

earnestly, he might now die happy 
in the faith that the Heavenly Father 
who loves the returning prodigal will 
forgive him and receive him mm as 
the penitent thief was rec ei ved into 
Paradise. 

That is all I know. It is the 
.simple gospel of Jesus Christ, as he 
taught it to sinful men and women, 
who heard him gladly. And I beUsve 
that such faithful teaching to oar 
children will give us purer and more 
intelligent Christiana than will be 
gathered in bv the excitement of 
septennial rww.iU. The revival is 
not bad when needed, but how mndi 
better Oat ^stness of tboaght 
which oStet fha pnqrsr: 



Oh give to' me, made lowly 
The spirit of aelf -sacrifice: 
The eonfidenee of rsason gtvcb 
And hi the light of lovs thy boBdmaB 1st 
no fivOb 



THE WORD 



BY M. 

What wilt thou ssy at the Questioniiw, 
Oh, Land who rittest between the seas? ' 

What word, when master, and lord, and king. 
Shall trumpet their splendid destinies? 

For, one will speak of the birth of Time 
In the Isp of his robe^ mayhap; and one 

Wm tsU of Ui enft ttot seoidied the rime. 
Or ehUIed the fln of tiie primal sun. 

"Many feet pass over me, 
From aunriae ocean to tunaet aea. 

Coming, going, 
—And sA (Hw /rs«. 
This wiU I ssy al Ite Questioning." 



M. DAVIS 

Nsy, the Soldiw will shout his battle-cries, 
And show on his breast a tiionsand sears: 

His voice on the blowing wind will rise. 
The bugle-blast of a thousand wars. 

The Master will boast of his pillared halls, 
Carved and wroughtsn by cunning hands ; 

The Chief, enttiroMd on his worid-dd waDs. 
Win eqr aloud of his eooqasnd lands. 

"Mavu ff-rt pass over mc, 

From sunset ocean to sunrise aea. 

Coming, going, 
—And ott ore /res. 
This win I say at the Questtoning." 



But, these by their battleships will walk, 

Those thm tbalr busy marto wfB strUe; 
While aU, with Jostling tongues, will talk 

Of growing power and rightful pride. 
Then, thou, what word wilt thou speak, dear Heart. 

When thou cotnest forth to the Questioning, 
And Conquest, Learning, Science, Art, 

Laughing loudly, the Nations singT 



"Peace, dolt! Is Freedom a paltry ihingt 
Jlony feet paaa over me. 
From simrits oesoii to sMissi sso. 

Coming, going, 
— And aU are free. 

Thus will I answer, when lord and king • 
Their power, and wisdom, and glory, sing. 
And, as far as the heavens my Word shall ring, 
Vy grcat, glad Word I at the Questioning." 
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The New 
Books 



JAPAN TO AMERICA 

Japan's Mftsage to America, editod 
by Naoichi Masaoka, is a symposium 
by thirty-five of Japan's most repre- 
sentative men of afTnirs. It is desired 
to explain the friendliness of Japan to 
the United States. 

As mifrht be expected, a feeling of 
sadness and wonderment runs thru al- 
most every article that the Japanese 
attitude toward the United States 
aeem.H to be so misunderstood, and that 
mil Japanese efforts to brin^r about a 
better understanding are so indifferent 
to us. 

There is nothing more certain in in- 
ternational relations than that next to 
the preservation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, Japan's one desire is to culti- 
vate closer relations with the United 
States. Agfain and again she has ^nc 
out of her way to show her gratitude 
and good will. Not long ago the Em- 
peror donated $25,000 to the American 
Hospital of Tokyo, an almost unprece- 
dented act of Imperial favor. But tho 
we accept all these proffers of friend- 
ship as a matter of course, our people 
go right on insulting Japan with su- 
preme indifference to the consequences. 
Indeed indications are multiplying that 
Japan is at la.st beginning to think that 
America does not prize her friendship. 

This little book ought to touch the 
heart of the American people. We wish 
it could be put into the hands of every 
American editor and every legislator 
and executive, whether national, state 
or municipal, who is called upon to 
deal with the Japanese problem. 

It is time for the United States to 
adopt a new Oriental policy. Has Eu- 
rope no le&sons for us now? 

Japan to /tmrrrra. edited by Nwiichi 
Mnsaoka. New York: Pucnani. H.io. 

THE DEATH OF A NOBODY 

Like a pebble thi.s insignificant in- 
cident. The Death of a Nobody, is 
tossed into Nobody's circle and ripples 
of odd mu.singa, of mind-twists stretch 
in ever}' direction. In this curious com- 
mingling of abstract philosophy with 
detail, Jules Romains has done an ar- 
resting piece of work which has found 
able translators, He makes the group, 
not the individual, his theme — the 
group as an entity — but in the same 
breath he demonstrates with enthusi- 
asm how far, how unbelievably far 
the reach of the individual extends. 
The delicacy of his analysis of group 
psychology is joined with that pene- 
trating simplicity of phrase and meta- 
phor by which the French make homely 
things precious in the telling. Consider 
the stopping of a diligence: 

The iDslde of tho ourriuKe r<?maiD«d mo- 
tionlesa. tryioc to prcxvrvc its life uo- 




NABISCO 

Sugar Wafers 



make an irresistible appeal 
to the paJaie. These be- 
witching dessert confec- 
tions are mad e f or the j oyful 
occasion, the social gather- 
ing, the feast 

ANOLA — Delicious wafers 
of chocolate-flavored good- 
ness; crisp baking outside, 
smooth cream filling inside, 
chocolate-flavored through- 
out. The taste is unique, 
the form is inviting, and the 
occasions upon which they 
can be appropriately served 
are without number. 



ADORA — Another dessert 
confection invariably popu- 
lar with the hostess. These 
little wafers are pleasing to 
look upon, entrancing to 
the taste, whether served 
with dessert or eaten as a 
ccnlectiotu 



FESTINO— Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond 
is most attractive. FEISTINO 
conceals beneath the deli- 
cate shells an enticing 
sweetened, almond- 
flavored filling. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 



AM lUUSTRATHm OF SOME OF THE DIFFEREMOES 

KIHG JAMES VERSIOH i6ii i Cor. 15:33 AMBRICAH STAflDAi^D VERSIOM 1901 
S3 Be not dwfivpd : evil communica- | 33 Be not deceived : evil compaaion- 
tions corrupt good manm-ns. | ships corrupt good morals. 

THE AMERICAN 

STANDARD BIBLE 

is the «me old Bible that wc Knve always uswl, but it B»vea tho exact mcaniDR of tho 
inapirod writcns in fbi^ Innjoiage of to<luy itistend of that used thn-«^ hutiilr«-d ytara ago. 
"Ttm kmmt Irmnmlmtlon of tif JtoWpTmrM In tt— €ngllmh LMngumgrn." 

lit sure and auk i/<iur booljfUrT J<tr IV Amrrimn StanOara, la uriU for Frcr llci^tklel to 

THOMAS MELSOM A SONS, 381 U. ro-Hh Aw. (Cor.zTthSi.) «Mr r«p* 

PublUhen for (he American RevWon CommlttM — BIM* PubUsberm for ortr F'fty Yean 



TEACHERS 

We hive prepared interesting liierature telling how The Independent i« being uied >■ a 
text-book in »chooli thruoul the bnd in connection with Engliah. Current HiMory and Civil 
fiovernment elj>»»e«. Mailed free on request. The Independent, no West 40th St.. New York. 
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The Ideal 
"Private Secretary 



A LONE in your ofHce, inspiration never eicapea yoa k may be a letter, a 
memorandiun to your astiitant, a confirmation of a telephone call, or, perhaps, 
a memorandum to yourself as a reminder, but the Dictaphone gets it all, instantly, 
silently and accurately. 

Your train of thought, your Bow of language it never chilled, never choLed by the con- 
sciousnesBof the stenographer's presence. The Dictaphone never asks you to repeat, 
never suggest* that you talk slower when you wax enthusiastic and dictate rapidly. 

And your letters are transcribed quicker, better, more accurately and at les» cost. 

Demonstration in your own office on your own work. Reach for your telephone 
and call up "The Dictaphone." If you don't find that address in your telephooe 
directory, write to the 




SoitM 1321A WooKrorth BaiMmg. 



New York 



Stora* in tlw Principal Citi«« DM>ton E**rr«lwra 

"YOUR DAY'S WORK"-* book w* ahoaU lik* to —mi ywm. 



CLERGYMEN out of employment or inca- 
pacitated for rrgttlar pa^orate can make 
$20 per day. Honorable etiiployn>ent and work 
for which they are particularly adapted. 

(No book peddling propotition) 

C E. SMITH & COMPANY 

4S0 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Base and 

on» coTTtinuout 
piece 




Prt on Like PUiter-Wean Like IroD 

It la a iT>ci>[Mj«:u >a VAterUI. nsNv ippilrO In pNtfk. fitrni 
vtn -ji I i.rw w--t. Iioo. co»cprle. o* fWb'-f i^O fifuniii 
ti<in — l.isltl S tA S i«, thtck— (>.«• V* cnck. pe^l m cumc 
\uuut \ om ihe lovni ition 

It prcttenEs a («*ili -nuv IUm flral'<«it. imoollt nod- 

■Hl't-iefT (>f* 'tx*l'> *W"'"'rV*H> — NdcriciL, 

ei>r»-'.e iM |'>iDt \nt t ♦ ». ' ■jfimU'' n oi irreaK* <lm ot 
■hoiiiiaM— UnolMlM* «»J liect nut Irtfue. 

Tt«« B««1 Floor 

Rm.i'<t.tr.t, TW trr, lloiel. <irfi..c Dii' Itnc Rxtlraail St.it ..-iq, 
ilitiO'Ul— *i.'l |iU.p« wbcra a bea«Ulul. wbstaiiUal amcJ feo^. 
wtmf Aoar La dnitnL 



Is Your Relrlgerator 
Poisoning Your Food ? 



A Initial m<dlL»l avilvocitr : 
pool reftlcf rsiof naraoi noioatT 
waiteJ ice but olteo «i4lt4 livr» 
ttom «polle4 lood." Read wbal 
phfilcians anil oih«rf »ay aboui 
wondcctal bce-iavlnK if^ bcalik 
protectioB ibe MoarM aBmdt. 




"Viifif about ona- 
Ihtrd tb< k*lbcaO>«T« 
dhl." T. r.. Mw^. 

"Cue tc« btik ftPOM 
»»e-. |». ■ T W W«. 
liama. MU«4uk««, 

"R«iS>cnl ke Wm 
nearlt' 40 {*t <e«i," 

pCVt, COBA. 

*'Mncli mort «c- 
o ft u ni I < a I than aav 
other til aevcnJ I )ia.>c 
ha<l. ' ' Or.O.B.Shr«v«. 



"Sa*»JalKmtlO!b«. 
of kc p«r <Uir o««r &n- 
ittbfT nukv oi mn> 
u/* - W. M. Rtaka. 
PaslucaJi. Kr. 

"An Ice wff«r, m 
Vtr*^> pfvveifloe. beoce 
« h*.»liii ^ nmr^rr to 

llup», L«Ujr«a«. led. 
"Fi ahOMlcal !■ use 

ol )<:t- : aad p«««erv|nc 
Ilk I <Mt niajiiiiet B/t&. le» 
plKfUn It." Dr. R. 
li Ht ark »eath tr, 
LrWKML. lilt. 



^S",,-; Free Book 



T K ■ Xonrft* iopil t u i t iMiqwafa w 
a^nuin*ao11d Porcslaln wiar* 
— In on« place — OT»r an Inrfa 
thick — •▼•rjr corner roundid 
Nat clirAp p.m.cUi--i-enfiniel nn 
metal L.i.e— I'jt Me pl^* ot wM-' 
iialirr;*k«IJr pfftcUltt WW «ht;K op 
l<r eiiail7ltc0ilrc««1ceTin*-ii«crvk«. 
I' lnu, a* ca>«cn — nothlax la bnwkor 

WD^r* Triat-Caak or Crvdit 

<iW <1lfpfl from fciclorr at tatt-ir* 
pr1<:<. I'K.ftitpxi.lin'l alliuooey jMi.li 
If IMI atiMluH^ir MiUbdoTT. 

Monro* n*trlQ*rtttor Co. 

(EaUblUkad IMS) Sta. 27l>. Lackland. O. 



It Crllt vwt buw to «e- 
]n.t tlic liuiiir fvlriifeff- 
A\<M 'bow k rep i<.v<t 

.liT— tiW to r-l do*"!! 
t .< T.tn,— ftow to fitard 



rhnDKi>d. Hut it felt atMishiHl. The noiac 
and movement, in witbdraik'ing from it, 
bad left it high and dry : it bad loat its 
tmJanre, and toppled udeway* like a 
Dti^nded bull. 

The translators in their lucid dedica- 
tory preface "can conceive M. Jules 
Homaing having an influence upon a 
few — a few who may influence others." 
That would seem sure, for he has given 
fiction a new focus. 

Tk» Dtath of a Sobody. br Jule* 
Rofnaln*. tranabted br t>mnond 
MacCanliT mud Sydney Waterk>«. 
Hoabaeh. tt.Zt. 

OLD KINDERHOOK 

With a loving compilation of much 
rare material Rev. Edward A. Collier, 
D.D., in A History of Old Kinderhook, 
has created a handsome volume which 
tells the story of "that part of Albany 
County which touches the river where 
the 'Half Moon' of Hendrik Hudson 
dropt anchor furthest north." It was 
from the children playing on the shore 
that the place got its name of "Chil- 
dren's Comer," or Kinder Hoek. The 
town is now in Columbia County and 
does not touch the river at all. It has 
a long roll of illustrious citiz.;n8 and fa- 
mous homes, and Dr. Collier, who has 
been for half a century the honored 
pastor of the Reformed Church, tells 
the tale of local life with clearness and 
charm. Lindenwold, the spacious and 
beautiful home of Martin Van Buren. 
where Washington Irving often visited, 
and where he found the character of 
Ichabod Crane, is one of Kinderhook's 
most cherished possessions. The village 
was also the home of the retiring Gov- 
ernor of New York, Hon. Martin H. 
Glynn, and we may be pardoned for 
adding that the first newspaper owned 
by the President of The Independent 
was The Kinderhook /lcfv«rtuer, which 
had a weekly circulation of five hundred 
copies, but in whose editorial and me- 
chanical production its owner enjoyed 
some of the most thrilling experiences 
of his life. 

A Hutofy of OU KindtHtM*. by 
EdwaH A. Collier. New York: C- 
P. I'utnam'a Son*, ft. 

THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD 

The General Education Board is the 
corporation endowed by Mr. Rockefel- 
ler to aid -education. It is under a well- 
chosen board of directors, and it pos- 
sesses a productive fund of $34,000,000, 
which in the last fiscal year produced 
an income of $2,417,079. Since the first 
gift to it twelve years ago of $1,001),- 
000, according to its own account of its 
activities published by the board, it 
has expended $15,894,365, of which all, 
except $304,796 for operating expenses, 
has been given to education, and of this 
$13,253,666 has been presented outrieht 
to universities, colleges and medical 
schools. The rest has gone to rural edu- 
cation, mostly in the South. The pres- 
ent volume gives briefly the history of 
the board, its charter, and its servica 
in education, particularly in the South, 
and in agriculture, hi its corn and can- 
ning clubs, by prizes as well as instruc- 
tion, it teaches boys and girls better 
methods of agriculture. It is a splendid 
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work which is thus carried on. We 
have also the account of the fine work 
done in medical research, and the 
list of larg^ Rifts gfiven to colleges, the^e 
always on condition of perhaps three 
times aa much in private benefactions. 
And this is one of the chief foundations 
of which some people are so suspicious, 
dreading lest somehow they will cither 
enslave the institutions or will enclave 
labor thru their lartre blocks of stock 
held in steel, oil and other corpora- 
tions. Yet their work is open to the 
eyes of all, their doiniTs fully published 
and their service patent to men and 
boys. The fifty illustrations in the book 
will interest and in.-itruct any one wlio 
wants to learn how to make three big 
ear* of com grow where only one gr^w 
before. 

Thm (irnml Kituratiim HwMrd, New 
York : it Broadway. 

A raiimAir kokakoe 

Old nii<l N<'W IVru iirp nkilfully bltrnifoc] 
in The Bride uf the liun by fJimtnti f.e- 
roux. Hi< liuM woven » (.■iin'Ktr.r of Iiidiiiu 
leK<>nd8, m<i<lt'rn conitinTfi-. ihiUki-k ttxl 
altars of the Iiicnti, ri-vnliitinn. ic<H>Krniili.v. 
and ndvrntiirc. of a hiKhly-i^ilor^l nn<l in- 
tricate pattern. 

McBridc. Nut. tl.26. 

LABOK Aire THE CRtntCH 

fVaig S. Thorns' r'xnminntinn of the re- 
lation of the workiariuiin'K rt'liilion !<■ thp 
Church and Chrintianity in The Wnrking- 
man'M Christ is un ln(i-r|irpt:iti>>u <if 
Chridt's Ilff and mei»«)ce in tcrm» <if prin- 
ent iNKclnl KtrivinsH. It ix cariirNt, tkiniicht- 
ful, i^iuvincing. 

DmM, M»d. tl.2S. 

THZ TEXTE CRAXCX 

The qiirat for adventurous settiuK i :irrips 
that prolific writer. Harold LSindluss, <int 
upon the North ifeu in the rxi-itinie tnle of 
an ex-mate of a Pjicific liner who. nil for 
the love of one fair maid- not po irrexiNl- 
ible to unprejudiced suM-eplibilitien — utakes 
his all in a venture to nrobe The Secret of 
the Reef. Home thi- cnn(i«''rinK hero ihiium* 
brlnitinK a WMter-loitjji-cl enxkei of lend and 
carryinc away the mniden'K heart. 

Stoke*. ll.SO. 

szEraro JAOS frok beimo otriL 

Henry S. Cnrtiw i* iin niillioriry on the 
subject of Kduiatiiin Thrnui/h f'lait, the 
firat of a MTieH of l>o<>kH by him lii'Mlini; 
with child culture. UeBtrietinn its discus- 
sion of play to that of the h4-Ii«<>I and leiiv- 
inc the publir. open plHVKroiinil iind the 
element of ploy in the home for futiirp (nn- 
idderation. he pveji not only the prni'lienl 
aufKestionx of miiny yeiiPH' <i|iiily here aiirl 
abroad, but deuU iim widl with tln' entire 
pnvcholoclcal ai>d *ociolo(rl<'al import of 
child play. 

Mwtnillnn. $1.26. 

Scbopenhnuer's dictum tbiit K''niii» i" "im- 
ply the completest objer'tivity mu<I tioetlie'N 
obaervation tbnt the one diKiini'tive 
thing required of geniii!) in the love -'f truth 
are accepted as the I'mul iTileriii of tieiiiii'i 
by Dr. Hermann TUrrk in bin liH-tiirei pub- 
liBbed under the title The l/'iri o/ drniuf. 
The antbor does not niiike iiu analysis of 
genius, but applies llie I'anons of v:iri>>iis 
philosnpberR to n iHrge number of gn-iit 
men. and to the three a>i|"-<'l< of life (he 
enthrtio, the Intelb-i tiiiil iiml tlu' i.nii tii';il. 

MacmtlLun. ti. 

BAtrPTKAW THE SYKBOttST 

The fifth vollltiie of tiir Inin-^bill.)!! of 
the Dramalie Workx of llnlfiil llnuitt- 
mann edite<l by I'rofessor l.e«i-i>lin .-f 
Ohio State iMntains three |ll>l\^ tiiMf vvouM 
keep a Hnuptmnnn Soi iety liusv .-ill winter 
at interpretation. Ki-en thiwe wlm pr<if"/*s 
a clear comprehension of the nuMiiine of 
"The Sunken Hell" or "Hiiru'le'x AsMinii>- 
tion" may without humiliiitii>n ('■iiife«.^ 
tbemiielvea baffled by "And I'ippa 1 •iinres" 



^ —and ihis is the M 
on the Lamps that light 
the Exposition 

MAZDA 

You have long recoRniKd in that word 
M.'^ZDA etched utH>n a lamp the Mark 
of th.it far-reaching scicntitic Service or- 
g.iniml to_in»-estiKite the problems of 
better lighting and to tupply new idea?, 
new methods and new materia k to tlie 
manufacluten of MAZDA Lani|>$. 

Dut ^crv It the Piruma.pacific Bxpoiitlon roa 
Till tnd a MAZDA eihlbit Ihjl lire 
r^a ■ Iin(llil« Idnol wktt MAZDA S*l- 
Ttcv dnri lod it — hov, hy ill •rrrlro (o 
the Ikmp imikeri, It itCAdilr brioKl 
Dre light into v«ar lione at leii 
c«l — 114 »^Y lh« Eipmillon 
chnf«lhT klAZDA Lamp lor Iti 
lUiiniiDatiQo. 

Oesehal 




T YOUR IDEAS 

, J.OOO offerixt for rertnin 
tveiitionff. l^>ok"IInw toUt>littn 
[a l"nt<-nl" and "AVIiat to Invent" 

. - t ( 'IV. Send roiii'ii iikclrh for frpo 
. i- it in to tuitentnljllitjr. riit»-i>tji nil- 
vi-rt;.. .1 fi.r "iili-at ■•ureipennc lu Man- 

CHANOLCE & CHANMIE. Patmt Att/s 
'H>i.i6Y»n I077r.St.Wa<Mii(taii.D.C. 





I|Biyill|-.'ilPKKINT»:Ntii;NT. Am<'Tl.-»n or 
"'"'"'Kiijisad. ..f (I iiil.'niioi'a i «tati-. W.v«|. 
•itH*. Conn.: lunrrli'ij. tiiid-r 3i >>iir». Tli"t"U|ili 
(•tfx'rl»»lif». Ill |tuultr)r ffllalnc. carr nf rr^itiiiJa, 
ristta. in*t^, larluUliiff apple trwa. Mnat Im* ir*'nt'r^ 
nllr tiai-fttl. (U-at i>f refi*r<-ni*i^a aa In rltnrartiT. a^. 
Jtrl.-t.v 1111)1 f^pfri.-nri-. It* r^lr t'T niall. W. 
BDWK.V. A t:aat Slity-tlilt^ »\., Nvw V"rk. 




fr 

eli r..** I 



- Oil .iri> 111 _ 

' !<[(«-.<'lulomi of en<'li. 

- iLijioa laiinfhi^cf^mi'li 1.' 
■ »ol l.» mnhi'^uai ! i ' 

- . lir. » .'.h H..|f «urt' I , 

In), r 4-1'). 1.) <ii..) ilol. n r 
(V«it-^p« froni (to 111. Ihiatx. ' 
v.u« •c-lf'-t ^ii«t tKi« llu«]^l iT IxKlt >t--,i Jinvu 
I— i-Il hv.aiDir for Nlnl l^'lla Jittj Mhi>rt* to 
'<!> 11 nti<l wBnt it villeiMU Ki.n'l frrthla 
„ . I it.1 H.>rHC»t»l>.g t.T.liiT. Vn^. AI>iiOn« 

Marin* CnclMCat^«|t>.h<>« ins full llni> or 'Jac.l (• >. I« 
nififirii- n i.i..r« ffM.-ii f..'. ij|>«nrjii, odp to aiX e^llU'li-ra. 
Qray Motor Co.. 3S6 Gray Wiur Witt.. OMnii. Mick 



Bronchial ^ 

trocheJ 

For the Voice 

i'rt>mijU>' rvlicvo cuuirhft. Irritm- 
tlon or po-rrt^a of thn throBt, 
lJ»e>i thrvuv'hout ihi* worlj hy 
prumincnt r-uMic f I'cftkT^ And 
■iriffiTi, 7>e •tBiulanI reni««ly for 

Win r-it tiTfH-f It.* Br^tiiA nr --ft- 
.1 1 (.' !>■ m Ji.tut— fT-ver*'! I^J.A 
:r.'. if. aii-J ll-W. S*mj<l«- \ rt*. 

JOtIV f. HROWN A SON Boston. M«<m. 
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"Whaf WiU Be Uie Ressh o/ ihe War?" 

PreiiiUnI John A. Mamuia of Coe ColUto 
low*, hu written for u« two •rticlet on lhi< 
quotioa. TIm firat will ba lubtillod. "U 
Iha Allia* Wia" and lb* Mcoad " If Cmun* 

"The GrI and The College: Does It 
Increase or Decrease Home Efficieicj?" 

PretidanI A nna J. McKmc of WiUonCalUcs 
!>«• written for u> an article dealioc with (hie 
moat importaal queelion. 

Th*M article* are only three of Ihe manr 
which will be publiahvd in The Prcibrterian 
Banner durinf Ihe next few weeki. B»ide> 
theaa articlei, tbere will aUo be publitbed 
many inlereMinf , wboieeome •tori**. 

In or^0v to p/oce Th» Bann^ Quickly 
into 25^000 morm hornet we uti/t mall 
J3 iM»u*a of thm paper to any addr€*a 
for 2Sc or 26 laauu Aor 40c. 

The Preabyterlan Banner r*(uUrijr Mils far 
Be Mch copy or $2.00 eacli year. 

The 

Presbyterian Banner 

An IlluitTAted Horn* Paper 

2130 MARTIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH. PENN. 




or "Schlurk nnil Jhu." The thirtl play of 
thin vuluuip. "('harlt'iniigne')! HokIiiki?," i> 
legeixlury drama in verw. ia Btill Iprk l^nown 
to America tiinn the other two. 

Huebach. |1.(0. 

THISTEES EOCEMTRICS 

Not for ItiCHi UilfDt nor for jiidiriiil einl- 
iirncp HO much ax for BtraiiKf kliikx of 
I'hnrnrtpr have the ttipn whose livc» miike 
up the theme of .s'onir Old t<rols Judges. 
I>.T W. Forheit fSray, been choKeu. ScottiBh 
judges whi-ii Pretender founhf for n 
throne, when Word>iworth'i< literary revo- 
lution w«« in swinif, whrn Napoleon'a ves- 
wIk wiTi- held prize* before eoiirtx of :id- 
niinilty. these thirti-en men in jrown and 
wig. from I^rd Kiimen down to Lord Jef- 
frey, show vividly the life of Kdinburgh. 

Oulton. n. 

A TALE or DXTKES AHD PRINCES 

An anonymoiiD niithor who writen ntich 
hcreny us "the fad for feminine enianeipn- 
tion uaK hvevme the most dangerous onize 
the worltl lifts ever known." and who de- 
wribes eoslunieM with all Ihe detail of a 
fiixhion )ia|H>r, is xelf-betrayed as a mere 
num. But reallslie pirlure<i of the KiisHitui 
tioltility do sim-eed in forcing themselveH 
thru Ihe enguliinK adjectives which quite 
lo):ical!y follow in the wake of u golden- 
Imiri-d, blue-eyml heroine, who i» compara- 
l)li' only to n Moonfflade. and the bold, bad 
Iteauty who ucts as a foil to ber pure love- 
liness. 

Harpcra. ll.SS. 

THE Bpnin or a laitd 

California thr Wonderful, by Rdwin 
Markhum, U neither history nor acenic 
summary of "the land that ntretcbea from 
redwtKjd to cnctua." It ia rather an attempt 
to put l)etween book covers soinrthing of I 
the spirit, of the atmosphere, of ("ulifornla. 
soiiiethiiiK of the glorious adventuring and 
happy deed* of Californians. As such it 
borrows from the methods and the means 
of the historian, the traveler, the poet, and 
the man of vision. Altogether it Is a book 
Well worth rending, one which sketches 
moods and fdls the sketches in with facta 
to hold the mood firm-fixed. 

Hramt'* Internatinnal Libruy. tZJtO. 
ITALT'B FSIXirM AVD EVEKIES 

IVom V.m to 1!HW» Italian Minister for 
I'orrign AITtiirs. Senator Toniniiiso Tittonl i 
laid the foundntioDR of the Italian policy 
which i-ontinued unaltered until the out- 
break of the lCuro[>ean war. /tain's Foreign 
nnd Colonial I'oliry, a coflipllalioD of Sen- 
ator Tittoni's official speeches, translated 
by Daron Kernnrdo Qunranta di Snn Sev- 
erino, showii clcMrl,v the growth of the cou- 
victioD that Italy's economic and inditical 
safety demanded strict loyalty to the Triple 
Allintice ttigether with a sincere friendship 
for Kngluud and FrBnc<» — and re)lc<-ts, as 
clearly, the growing distaste of Ihe elec- 
iiirnte for all alliances with Italy's old 
enemy, Austria. 

Dulton. I2.S0. 

A PLAIN MAN AND EI8 LITX 

The Life of a <'iti:rn at Home and 
Abroad, by J. Augustus Johnson, formerly 
I'nited States Consul (leuerHl for Syria, 
has « d»ublt> value of general inter<iit and 
timelinetM!. It U the story of a man who 
was not great, written hrst for his own 
< lilldren, but, as well, for the children of 
other men not great, told in simple, 
straightforward fashion with the instinct- 
ive humor of the Americjin man of action. 
Its esiiecial timeliness lies in its picture 
of the (Ottoman Kmpire in former adminis- 
trative and international crises which re- 
K<>mbleB markedly the Turkey of today. 

Vail-Ballou Prtaa. $2. 

LIFE IN A LONDON StTBUSB 

Frank Swinnerton is a writer who faces 
life as it is and who understands human 
reltilions and human emotions. lie recoR- 
n'mit that the family Is the center of mod- 
ern life, but sees clearly that the man who 
liinnot conform to its laws is dcstinefl to 
heart renriings and failure. His On Ihr 
Stnirriixe is one of the most remarkable and 
i iiblest books that have appeared in many , 



MEET ME AT THE TULLER 

For Value. Sarvica. Horn* Camfacta 




NEW 

HOTEL TULLER 

Detroit, Michigan 

Ctuttr of businrxt en Grand Circus Pari. 
Takt K'aoda^rJ mr. gtl off at /idamt Avrmue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

m tmmt. Print* talk, II.M tinfli. I2.S« Ut D«rtlt 

«• i.a» 3.00 • ■ 

WO •• " JM 4.M " " 

WO " " "3.O0US.0O" 4.60 " " 

r<i<a/ too Omtiido Koomm 
All Abeohitaly Qaiat 



Twe Flean— Aieott' 
Samp]* R*«mi 



K*w Uel<at Cifrt »ii4 

Cabartt Eicrtlcetc 



LET'S LIVE 

IN THE BIG PINE WOODS 

ITS HEALTH m COMFORT its PLEASURE 

PINE TREE INN. LAKEHURST, ^. J. 

WArlb-WkiU Mar June. Exponition* Saa 

"""^ I ranciwci nnd San Diego. Cr.nd 
C-anyoii, Arii.. Yosctnilt. Ycllowitone Pirk. Rett. 
Mi»* M. B. RuJJ. Norwich. Ct. 

CALIFORIVIA 1115. i-'r*'?:^- 

C!a«a1, 4j*^nd C^vynm a»tl CalflortiLi FrcMMtttnw, 
Tnia« giUag In M»v. July antl AaguM. 

SBLTA TOUR« 
SOI WM^wftfd Bldf. WaiMartM) D. C 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 

■■■^^ ^0^^ The Beet Regular ■ andeea 

H^^B ^r^^ to BarrT, india. china. 

■ B PMiuPPincs, JAPAN. 

■^^FH H AUSTRALIA. NKW ZEA- 

^■^^k^l H LAND. Revnd Warltf Tr<aa 

VH H '"^ Wnler Tevre IB IHOIA. 

■ ^VkW M R'RINSULAR « ORICN. 
mj^^^^^ TAi- CO. 

Full Intoratetles from 

CUNARD LINE. 24 Slate SU. N. Y. 



SPEAKERS 



Wr a\iift in prepaTing l«c- 
ttirca, orationn, csuys. de^ 
bain, club |u|>cr;^ iiM-ctal 
.itlicles. K\pcr1 aerrice. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
SOO Fihh Ave.. New Yofh 

ptlrn CO MAKE'KM WHITK Woeblntt Wax-<1-, i, 
}»pr, -crk— ifrdll— (i,^ ri«Ml.— «'It. hflp, WrilrsioM 

i» Wewberry C».. lac. E Mi P«tU »t.. Cbtea te. U. S. A. 

A nmnll nnnilH'r of ni>nr»-rackei1 wnmon tatr 
Bud a |>leiwi,t rraifnl lir.ni-'. wllli t»i» OMM 
ttvmitbirul rarr of two ri|H>rli'nci'il <i--e»a. la 
l.llt'tiaelil fuant^, CulilHTtlrlit, hi aitil-rMtag | 
im.r (o The Ksnrh, cm* Tbr InilrwniK'tit, Nrv 
York. 

FOR 5Silf F* Mrsicm 6-room bunpilow 

on IroIIfjr tlircc and one-balf mile* from this city. 
Good (riui .in<l vcgcijble .and. 

CARDEH STATE FARMS CO.. BrUitiM. Nnr Jrar 



CIVICS TEACHERS 

ahould write for our le-pa^e booklet called 
"How To Use The Independent In The 
Teaching of Civics." It is free. 

THE INDEPENDENT 

lis Waat ForUalh Straat. New Yark 
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a, day. It is admirably written and paints 
perplexitiea, the •truggles and the 



• map is 
M With 



force. 



(tap c-annot mcrdjr watch tha pramaa 
of vventH in rMidbif( BIms Blood mmd Ittd: 

flic (Irnitiii id too inlpom*. tho actom too 
nnl. It foro-s ouc iuto the pussiDiiuto 
Klrugfle to equalise the love-«<|uation of 
« Baa aad woana ol taia pMaatttlltlaa 

Then are other nreUcBia, but to an aa- 

amial d^jtrw fiwITry r<>n«>n hns fitte<l Miom 
into a Wi'll-biiliiiict'd whole, ill uliioli the 
KtrikinK note iu eadi acene and the touch 
that vivifiMi each 
workmanship. 



A BOOKMA^t'S WINDOWS 

Nrither esKays imr tnli' imr iiiiMdents 
coujoined in J. H. Yoxall'in Thf i'illa for 
Coehbt, which hegaa in contributioDK to 
the Spectator and the Comhitl Uagazine. 
It is rathiT tht- sum of all. a iiuvcl total 

with a uiiimii' rhurni. An mI ) I kumn of 

Iioadon, full of the achotar's petulance at 
■n thlB0i ttada aad aatpty? tavwta the 
▼Ola of the aewweA Godela witli a half- 
■ymboliKtic Kirnificanct^ It the ptat and 
prriH'iit uad the iDtltiitc centtiai MWad it, 
cootroUinf, whunalcalljr, the Bfna wltUa. 



an vam nr nain or ram 

Preacher and layman Tleiiry A. SUB- 

Hon hii" i.<illi'i'ic(l II fr'w scrnmnx nn- 
•liT iLr ti(|.' \i hi!' ih> U i) Hiifiet, 
which wH-k to evolvf from the chaotif con- 
flict aucb germa of icood aa patriotism, the 
dawn of a new democracy, a new rndicaliiim 
and a new ethio*, with a promisie of a saner 
cirlliaation. The book is potwext of a lirm 
optimism that is cheering even tho on<> hes- 
iditcs to helimre with the niithor tlmt "thp 
world i« loina to demand truth and hon- 



world i« ■o^aato demand 
•■tjft aad paillji awa 
a te teaBwa. aa aever fefllwa.* 



SELr.rDncATioN 

A fluidi f',r ill .■<lud'iit/( fliili- .r;it>'>i the 
title of John Adam'H IxMik, Making Ihe 
JToal «/ (W« JTmnL hat the qualifying ad- 
iMtive Mtftrnt ahooM he interpolated. Sio- 
Uleneiw of iniriiiwe and UMlinnic imtience 
would ihmIijiIiIv uiii tin- Knul tiy tin- path 
marked out by the bonie-atudy timv-taolea, 
Lawa of Tbooght aad other riff^poala «t 
thia Engliah i>rofeaaor*B pladnf. bnt masy 

who presume to rail themselves students 
woulil fall by the wayside unless they dia- 
covered a abort-cut thru ao much ayatcm 
and overHltailiatiTa Balerial to tiM taal 

cawntinls. 

DHaa.tl. 

THE AKX OF WaiTOia 

The Studf and PravUce of Wrtthto 
JMfWM is an excellent working test book 
for the high afhool and rtdlege student. 
The i-ompilntion of griiminntir usages is 
dear and systcninti.', tint Ml llie same time 
brief. The Mii;e<'^ti'<l ••x<'i< i/.i"- nn- wi'll 
^hoaen to galvnnize the iiriiii iiih-s umliT 
without being needlewdy dull, 
"nns on how to take notes and 
prepare manuseripts are pnirtiful. while 
tin' trcntniiMit »( thv short story and 
the drama, by the authors, (Jerhart It. 
Uaaar aad Hanaret Ashmun, is extremely 
tniimlDathic. 

Hi uiihion MiflKn, 11.10. 

8BAXX8FKABS TBMV TH£ 0US8 OT KIB 
OWV lAB 

Deaiffiieil to give atudent* of the present 

aire iin intininte apprex-iiif ion of Shake- 
sif uf ^ vv. rk thru ii kii..»ipilee of the 
aocial conditions of the Krfut plnywriEht's 
tfaie. The Studu of Shakmpcarc, hy Ih'nry 
new Stepbennon, of the University of In- 
diana, ooniliines an ezccUent historical pic- 
tare, full of atmoaphere. with a criticism 
narked liy niurli siiggestivenpss. More com- 
prehensivi- tliiin tno«t niiinii:ils of Shake- 
apeare study, it has the merit of disregard 
tat tha eheuma for the iaterpiatative. 

Hok. ILK. 



THE BOOK OF THE YEAR Important Worlu 



Tim 



wonderfully illustrated book on Polar t 
ever pvAUAad,** — Boaion Tnmacript. 



Sir Douglas Mawson's 

On MCMlif III MwfaaNi tarinfaiAalMclic Eiyetfak 1911-14 

THEHOMEOF THE BLIZZARD 



Two 



wiA 300 renuurlmbb 
l^ates, drawings, plans, maps, 
$9J0O neti pottage esti» 
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READ WHAT OTHERS SAY OP THE STORY: 

Vht PJtUadflphia Record: "Therr iin> thrills in the story that *iirpnss nnv that 
flcttoaista can create, iiml it is u liiltii',.' (i> -iri'iiu im ii wh i went forin ii> i iktII* 
and eren death its4'lf that the world miKlit know somrtliiu)! of tho Ionic \Hikuo«n :ii>d 
almost forbidden laud." 

London BaUtrdaii Roviow: "One of the worhfa createet itoriea of adventare; there 
is aat a ■oaaaA daabt aboirt thW 



OP THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED: 



BottOH Tran$cripl: "A treasure house of facts." 

"No Pblar hook ever written has surpaaacd theae voliunea ntber 
* or fa tha ncMr of tlM aak(iac«4aatl«r.'' 



LoMton Atkenae»m: 

in 



NEW FICTION 
They're AU Talking About 

The Rose-Garden 
Husband 

By Margaret W^ddemer 
lUuatratad. $1,00 Net Poatace Sxtra. 

ffoftoa TVaiMeriyf; 

"The beauty and the etm iik< oi-s« that 
go to make romance are i-omliuo il iu the 
little tale of 'The Kose Ciinleii HuslMind.' 
The render . . . Im'<iiiu>'s imnxsliatcly in- 
terested in the perKOoalily of the gay 
Uttia 'Ubarrj Teacher' who reaUaca Aat 
no oae waata to hear the '«7-aide.* . . . 
It is the manner in which the author tells 
her story and the charm she infuses into 
bi>r heroine that make it aucb delightful 
reading." 

The Dusty Road 



By 



Tyltf 



FrMnti.i i.- e. |i.2r5 Net; Faatage Bctra. 

Phitadclpliia I'rrt$: 

"A tale of amatory misfortuni-s with 
a happy ending. It has been written as 
a trenchant cnticiion of the aimlcaaueos 
of smart aociety, and it is all the more 
efTeotive bpcausp of its fre<iuenlly vitriolic 
quality. I'n' tMninently cah ulatrd to pro 
voke a storm of discussion. That it bus 
already achieved this is ah 
onatrated by the fact that it I 
become a 'lieat idler.' " 



Jamet L. Ford in the \rif York lltrald: 
"Tile literature of the war is more re- 
markable for quantity than quality. One 
book, however, daaar V aa aarioas attMHiaB 
and that is 'How BelglinB Saved Baroiie.* 
... It is II long time since I have read 
a book that si ts forth so briefly and inu- 
rincingly the atorj' of the part played by 
thia ■allaat Uttle kiacdom aa the savior 
of ESnrope— if not of our own country." 



How Belgium 
Saved Europe 

the Eminent Belgian Scholar 
DR. CHARLES SAROLEA 

lljOOiwt: 



Ton may hare read atorfea and hooka 

about the war, but until you read this 
work you c:in Miir<'cly apiin-iiali' "onic 
of the principal |M<iulK of the pn-.-ent 
oinllict. The author baa written a mov- 
ing chronicle that is as thrilling aa the 
greatest fiction. It is a story froai the 
inside, and one which txphiins aiaar 
thini;« thnt you r-annot Icnrn from news- 
paper or nuicny.inc iic.ount'*. This t>ook 
will notn become the standard presenta- 
tion of UeWnia'a poaithm ia dM [weacat 
war, as well aa the atorf of the 
hiatorical eveat of the 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 



PUBUSHERS 
PHII AOFl PMIA 
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North Dakota Farm 

Mortgages 

Are relieved from the constant 
floctttation of general clas« 
securities. 

I'arm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country's prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment 

My 33 yean residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or princiiial, gives thu 
careful itivcstur fvcr\' wnvravt 
and guarantee of absolute se 
cunty, 

Wfitt for portiadon. 

WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 

LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 



AduAc Irtni hsvuKv Co. 

Atliallc RallltBK S ! W^:) SI.. New Tock 

laaarft Aftlatt Martnt and Ultod TraaipartaUaa 
RUk Will Iliac Psliclci Makiai Lox Par- 
able !• Earepa aad Orltatal Co:jDtriei 

Cbtrtrrrd bj tbi> Sutr of Ncvr York In 1H42. 
VB* pr^crdrd by a itock roiopaiir of a alliillar 
IUI1I11-. Tbr lalt,T c<juipartjr waa llquliltitril antj 
pan of Ita i-apltal. t» Iti<- Pitciil of tltm.iHXi. 
waa ilspcl, wifb Mtiacnt of thr BtD<-kb<-I<l*-ra, by 
tlM* AtUatlc Mataal Itianraiicf aiiO 
npald witk a bonua and liitvrvK at tb» aiplra 
tloB of two jnn. 
Daitot lis viMmra tlw eon- 

■WBjr baa Inanrad fmpttt^f 

to tlw Talae of |27.(>fl4.5Tfi.lo» 00 

BMvlTtd pmnlaiM i fcm — to 

llM> nCent «* £s7.a2«.siti:i 99 

Paid loaara dnrtaii tlMt »HM I43.!-:o.mT4 o« 
laancd nrtMMIM «t fMMi 

to (iMiIrn M^t.UOmi 

Of wlilch than k>t* b*M »• 

•Iconini SMIMBOOO 

l..<-ar:tiK niltataldlaf M pTM- 

iiit tlmi> 6.flW,«0(>.(«l 

hil.-r.-at y,iia M CtlflSMMl 

a-ii >unU to 23.030.:23 

*i'"t" .''.'.Tf.'.'?! t4.>oi.e:4 4« 

Tr !• protln of tbe putapanr rvrert in thr 
«iir*-ii :iTitl ari» iliv1ili-<l altniiallr up*in tbi* pre 
injuiuH l--tuli(ale<l iliirlnit the y4'Br, tb<Tfbr rf- 
(luclni; r\f rii«t of lliauranrf, 

y «r tilt h i1Uld«'tiila. rt-rtlflcntrB an- l!«*ijt'd 
aubfi'ct to diTldenda of lutrrtal until ord^rtNl 
to b>' rnlrrmn!. Id acronlance wltlt tbe ckartar. 

A. A. KAVKN, Ptva. 

coRNKi.irs Ki.nrrnT. viro i-rea, 

WALTER WfMin I'Mt.-'ONS 'Jtl VkrPrra. 
CUAKLEf K l AV, M VK> l'rra. 
a. STANTON rU>TD-J0NE8. 8M. 





THE MARKET 






PLACE 





DIVIDENDS 



I SSOaAOS B ATTEST COMFAirr 

Avamw aed I9th Straet. 
miadrlphla. fVbnutr IT, 1915. 
Tkv IHrertora barp d'N'Urrd a dlTUl4<nd of on« 
on CMt. (I'^i from Ibv nrt varutoo of tba 
Oompanr on bolh Cnmiaoai and Prvfrrtad Btocka, 
paratili' Apiil I, IMS, I* ■flMnMOT tt IMtfd 
at tba rlo»> or l i Wi M M «■ Maiib SS. ~ " 

Will kr nalli^ 

wAVtwM a. 



UOOETT ft MTEBS TOBACCO OOBiST. 

sr lx..ii«. Mo.. Frbniarf ST. Wl^ 
A dl«W'"il f I'w ami Tbr»*H|itart»ra IVr 
Cent, n ' ' ' -i-i-* !"■••!» iltH-lnrcd uiwti tbt-* Pr*- 
frrt^-d SI... i lil Litfi' it A M»i r» Tuhn-ru Om- 
panr, parablv on April I, UiIS. ti> ar <><kli'<)<!< ra 
«f ncord al ikr elaar «( taaini>«a Mar. h m. iMir>. 
win to MtM. 

T. T. ANDRBSOil, TrMwunr. 



COTTON AND POWDER 

A cotton broker remarked last week 
that the bombardmsnt ot tb« Dar- 
danelles fbtta ms u mtgmmi for 
higher prices in tha flsMon BMLlkst* be- 
cause every time the Bvsatsst ef Brit- 
ish betUeships find me of her IS-inch 
ffuns a bale of cotton was consiuned. 
I It is true that the powder used in one 
shot from Huch a (run represents nearly 
a bale of cottiin. For one shot from a 
12-inc-h (jun 300 pounds of cotton, or 
linti i-^, :irc requited. A first-class bat- 
tleship in action may use 5000 pounds 
of powder in a minute, or flMS tSB tS 
twelve bales of cotton, 
j Larfre <iuan titles of fruncotton are 
I consumed in the manufacture of smoke- 
'less powder. Guncotton is used in the 
{production of more than two-thirds of 
Ensrland's output of powder, and in 
more than half of the powder made in 
Austria, Italy, SwsdsD and Norway. 
In Germany tta proportion is laigsr. 
As the powder flMloilas avs now wotk- 
ingr at Bu»a tiian ftoU tiau^ soma ttdnk 
that tlMMs of Borops ars now eoBaam- 
ing cotton at the rate of 400,000 bales 
a year. Cotton Uroa becomes distinctly 
a war supply, and for this reason the 
Allies may be unwilling to see it im- 
ported into Germany and Anstrla for 
use in powder factories. 

WHEAT AND THE WAR 

B«»iue Rnasia has at Isast 100,000,- 

000 bushels of wheat in excess of the 
quantity needed by her own people, and 
has been unable to aell this snrploe, the 
determined attempt of the Alliea to 
'open the Dnrdanellee outlet from the 

1 Black Sea has sharply affected the 
I price of wheat in this countrTi-. If the 

Dardanelle?* route is soon to be opened 
larpe (juantities of Russian whcnt will 
be shipped to Enffland, Fratue and 
Italy, altho the Italian Govfriimrnt ad- 
mitted last week that it had made ron- 
trart.s for 40,000,000 bushels in the 
I United Sutes and South America. This 
is one of the Ave European governments 
which have been buying at Chicago, 
and the official reports show tfiat wheat 
ssports to Italy in Jannaiy ssesodsd 
tbe shIpnMBta to Englaad or ttaos to 
Fraaea. 

Tha pries at Chisaco waa aAetad 
not ooly by tto p iefw a i aaada by tho 
Allies la ttis Dardanslks, bs* also by 
rumors that large ordm ZaCSOtly 
placed by foreign governments had 
been cancelled. On the Ist there was 
a fall of nearly .^ix cents a bushel, and 
in the course of the week a <lecline of 
about ten cents more was .shown, the 
reduction from the highest figures— 
1.67 for May delivery, on February 5 
— ^beinjf a little more than thirty cent* 
a bushel. The export movement has 
bten impelled by tlie German and liiit- 
ish bloclcades. But more than 8,000,000 



bu.shels were shippeii l.i.'-t week, and 
the week-day avoratrc since July 1 has 
exreedeii l.HlfKiXm bushels, making a 
total fur ei|,'ht munths which exceeds 
the larfT'-.st quantity exported hereto- 
fore in an entire year. A shipment of 
250,000 bushels to Australia was no- 
Uceable, baeaosa it waa Oo flnt «f Ms 
kind. 

There most be taken into account not 
only the expeeiod saports from Bas> 
sia, hot also tha lai(a auplna in ladiat 
wbieh will be mailHM two or tbiss 
moatiis hsoes, and tta smplas ia At- 
Sentina, where there has besa a good 
crop. Chili may take part of AiB«ii> 
Una's surplus, for she has recently re- 
moved her import duties on wheat and 
!lour. rri'.rs in Chili are very hijfh. 
They are also hi^h in Peru, where the 
Government has decided to import flour 
and sell it at cost. Neither our Federal 
Government nor the Attorney General 
of New York, in their inquiries at Chi- 
cago, has found any evidence of a con- 
spiracy to increa.'^e the price of wiieaU 
They found only the effect of tha aa> 
ciont law of supply and demand. 

AGAINST BUCKBT8HOPS 

For a long time tbe New York Stosk 
Exchange has nads war upon tAuA ars 
called bucketehope. Theee, which pro- 
fess to be brokorago honsss connsetsd 
with and approved by tba ICariiainsb 
an mmir gaanbUag ptaesa. No aloeks 
aia bought or sold la them, and ttair 
b aa to sss ta only llw aiaking and ast- 
tling of beta on the eurrent Exchan^ 
quotations. These they must get in 
some way, in order that they may have 
at hand the machinery, so to speak, by 
a manipulation of whirh a grsat IBasy 
pctiple have been swindled. 

In the letrislatures of Massaihusetts 
and Connecticut there have iH'tii pond- 
ing bills to permit or compel the West- 
ern I'nion Telegraph Company to de- 
liver or sell tho price quotations of the 
Stock Exchange to any applicant. The 
contract agreement between tiia Bs> 
change and the telegraph company pro- 
vides that the quotations shall bo ghrsa 
or sold only to applicants approvod fagr 
(ha Eadiimgo. In Massachusetts more 
tiiaa ena handrsd appUeatkms have 
been •n^rofed by tto Baehanfet and 
on^ m rsjscftsd. In Conneetieot only 
flvo oat o^ about ilfty applicationa hava 
been disapproved. It may be undorstood 
that the accepted applications are thoee 
of banks, reputable hanking houses ar ii 
other concerns by which the quotations 
arc not improperly used. One of the 
unsUL'< e*sful applicants is a company 
controlled by a man who was formerly 
a i)artiier in the bucketshop firm or 
syndicate that was prosecuted by the 
nriti'mal Government in 1910. He plead- 
eii puilty and was fined. His present 
company has wire connections with of- 
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flees in half a dozen cities. It itt from 
applicants of this kind that th« Ex- 
change and its offlcera dediw to wttJi* 
hold the daily quotations. 

They have convinced the committees 
ill the Connecticut Lefrislature that the 
bin pending there ought not to be 
mad it i* dead. They are using 
In Boston, and tiny 
1 to optet tlMt tiM Un pend- 
ing tiMi« «in be ntfwtad. All tiiis nwk 
is done in the interest of legitimate 
trading in securities and in hostility to 
the bucketshops. These betting places, 
by reason of the losses of many who 
have been swindlwl, arui i f the false 
claims of the swindlers concerninir con- 
nection with the Stock Exrhanfro. have 
excited prejudice apain&t the Exchanife 
in the minds of a considerable number 
of persons. The Stock Exchange has 
thus Ruffered unjustly in public estima- 
tion, to a certain extent. In strivinp to 
suppress bucketshops it not only works 
in the public interest but also defends 
itself against the undeserved hostility 
of those who are not well informed. 

COST OF SHIP OPERATION 

Under the new emerj^ency law re- 
lating to ship.s l.T:; vL'ssol!;, wich a ca- 
pacity of nearly o(ifi.i)00 tons, have been 
tiroutrht uniier tht- American flag. At 
the same time their expenses of opera- 
tion have been increased. Both the offi- 
eu* and the men have promptly de- 
inenilsd mgrn on the American scale, 
In ione instances asking for discharge 
if th« inereass shonld not bo granted. 
Wiitton slatsnonto fnn Mvoial of tha 
wbat tfw fnennM la. In 



9M6 to 11766 por nmnHi. dn otbor 
aliips the addition tnngod from forty 
to fifty per cent That Is to say, the 
American wage scale is so much higher 
than the rates prevailing under the 
British or German flags. No comparison 
with wages in the Japanese merchant 
marlns has been published. 

This difference in cost of operation 
must be taken into armunt in all proj- 
ects for the permanent enlargement 
of our merchant marine, We have in 
mind the ocean service, and not the 
coast field, from which foreign com- 
petition is excluded. Tho Ssaman's bill, 
approved last wssk, bjT nMoff Stand- 
ards in varioos ways most fawMaso the 
cost of ofmtioa and proiiabiy com- 
Ml an toOMia «f tniflkt ntsa. On tha 
Ptaifle oar Imt vnrdwat ahipa hmw to 
eonpoto wMi tte Japanese unge scale 
and Japan'a snbeldlea. On tte Atiantic, 
in nonnal times, oar ships are opposed 
Iqr wage scales much lower than their 
own, and also by the subsidies of 
European governments. Due weight 
must be given to these facts if we de- 
sire to retain the 133 ahips after the 
«nd of ttwtnur. 



With tir;i!ir!iit« :t!f.':iil> floiiii: hiisin*"**! in 
Buenos Airex uiid iUu <ie Jnoviro, the Na- 
tloaal CItjr Bask ol Mew York Is praaar- 
lag to open branches la Hanaa and Isa 
Jnaa» Fecto Bfee. 

ne fullDWlBg Orldeads ere snnonaced : 

t.tff]Kc4t a Mr^rm TobAccn C/impany, pr^frrrpd, 
1% p«r cent, parobl* April i 



aHHBBI Nation- wide Special SaleaiHHil 

I Ostermoor I 

'23- Hotel style Mattress '16? 




4 feet 6 liirhcs wide by fcxt 3 inches Irn L^ \voi^;hin^ 50 jiouinis. 

A MATTRESS BARGAIN FOR YOU! 

Built (not stuffed) layer-wise, in the Ostermoor way, and much 
iMStter even than the regtilar Ostermoor. 

They coiUriin 5 ["juikIs nu>ri, lintul-laid, .^ilicetc'l filli!!!,' th;in rv^- 
ular, and arc nuich thicker. i>lum|)er, sufter am] even more hixtni- 
onsly comfortable. 

Coverings are the finest, most durable and most expensive Tickings 
made, both Dust-Proof Satin Finish and French Mercerized Art 

■I"v, ill. 

I' ini.slied with buxed borders, l>ound edges, round corners and close 
tn I tings, their construction is both the daintiest and most siibstan- 

li.il |i( is-ilj!e. 

Regular Price. $23,50-oSr^ ^'JSlKe-nSpedal Price. $16,50 

If yonr itealcr ha« none in itocli, «r« will deliver at vour home if cspran. 

all charurn !. inincHi itrlv utiun rrrripl of rl'rrV or mODCy Onier. 

Act quickly, now, wliilc the opportunity lasts. Even though you have no 
iiicdiatc use for a mattress now, we know yon will never regret yoar pnrdnue 

I -..I real .T liarfjain. 

W . .in- - I Ml ynn, wo tU it with OUT gnarantec of *W)ney back 

It iii.l -.i'i-'IumI" liiitiiig liiiilv da\>' trial. 



1 



f-.illv 'Ar ipi.tv? !• Iriihrrrtlc paper and 

i!- <-,.i;- tic ; .. ir i«, irk room, abaotatdy 

A ['•-■sr.,,l iTilv^ >ou niir r-Ut«|r.i(cd 144* 
!! 1 .ivcr:nK^- Write ItJitar. 



OSTERMOOR & CO., 106 ElizabdkSl.. New York 

. Caaadian Ageocr: Alatlw Feather k Uowd Ca„ Ltd.. MmirMi 



,-rp-, 



'-"'rrn-'j;' 




LIOOETT & MVEBS TOBACCO OOKFAjnC. 

.Ni. I^ls. Ho.. tUrrk I. UU. 

Til.' Tn.nf.r lliMiki nt |ho BflTlM'rrtf 8>Mre* 
! ( r cm H..nil« "f Ucfctt It UTfn Tntiniro 
> I ii[>iii.i ullt rti^M- at :t o clorll p. m., Vlnr«-:i 15 
li'tTi, f'tr itv,> pA/mrnt of JnlMvat oo uUl tM>tul«, 
a<M- \|»itl I. ivis, and «rin i»op»a at IP «'cloek 
H m.. April 3, Ulfi. 

T. T. ANDERSON. TirualVt. 



mrAH COPPER COMTAST. 

lis BroKiiwaj. 

I'W im:mi \o rr 

N. .V V,.rli. Miir.li i. Ul|r>. 

'I''"' • ' " I'.Mi -til't.c .,f th.. ftiih l""Vl" r 

|i»nj- ti.i. I'll. .I r. .% . |iir. .1 II,.- aTtli nunrti-rlv iI'.tI. 
(tHfiO. «.•>. i tv m, . . :v, iMT lit 
thi- rut., i f ». r. ti iMi i 111, -half (M'r r<-m. (JH%> 

Kr i|uiirt<T on |>»'' nilui-. payable on Jftrrb 81. 
!.». to •ioclch<iMiT« of rword at iIm> rlour of 
fcuilDPOT llari-b II. IBIS. TTi.- ImoKa for the trans* 
frr of til* alecli of tbr rmnpan^ wUI tUtf at 3 
"'-A * m.. Mart* It, aqd nropea at 10 o'clMk 
I., HmwA IT. m«. 

C. K. UrSIAN. Aiat. Sr«f»laTr- 



a. m., 



AKEUCAX CAa AHO FOUNDXT OatUAMX. 



DlirinaNP HO. M. 

. ^ Han-h S mi5. 

" ' — - ni|i«B/ 



(l%%> OA ttw Vntmra Stork uf tb)« < . 
*••„»»• <W been drclaml ptr>l<t<> T!i-.__,, 
AprH I, Wis, to atwkboMrr* uf r>-<i.n] at dw 
rhiw of twijMa ninater. Mtrrb II. 11>15 

CbrrlM arm to malM ^ i iu.r.tiij- Treat 

CoaiiMM or Nrw Tork. 
WU. M. aAGBB. SN. 



S. f DE UA.vo. Tfveau 

axsaioui oab axs romfDRr ooKravT." 

COMMON rvr-iT vi. .vTorK. 

DtViriKMi No, M 

N. ir Yntk. Marrh X ItlS. 

A iIItIiI'IkI uf .inr-hHlf |k r o'lit i S'" < "O tba 
riimmiiti Sti-^'k "if Ihiii iVinipHiiv hn. ?Ii:*i 'Tnr t^o 
di'i-lar-Ml, iiarnlil" Ttiur«I»y, Alirll 1, in:. (a 

I. thi Ml r« if riM nrJ «t tbr rl<n» <it t>i»lnr*s 
Tl . -H.',t>, M il, I, t1. tftlB. 

< 'A. vHi <ii,i\ei the Oaataetjr Treat 

t'lmiimrir nf Vurh. 

WM. M. UAOKR. frt. !i !; PR tAXO. Tiraa. 
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SCHOOLS 



tkm tm Hm Mt al dosn. mt km tan faoncdn «ra. 
mim fM Ukw M hMcl CMIv*. Aotaw. Muic. Ci- 

MklMlci. Pm W. r . ■LACniAN. n . D . I L D (Olxt- 

ItakTkle. Ccinelt, Bfi i ) R, ft BA Tflltet. 



TS W£SI£SN COLLEGE FOft WOMEN 




CALIFORNIA, L.viAni-l->. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

SiMa^ fi- 1 hrrr v-iT I Ir^rlltAff [MOlmta* n-«M<'M/ /* ■ 

^wwibC t: it.fii. ■ » :*.4;.-.l-l -itv MedKal. SuiffKaL Mitetnliv. 
Er* and I>«sMftin«>t». lUuMstfodbooUci IfM^ WMe 
Alwalivyaiia* MX'MBid wai 



SHORT- STORY WRITINC 
i A eoum* «f forty le*j.-.r.j ir. :ri. K:i.t.>Ty, funii ■true. 

\at tbi dkori ».i»r7 tjiiiuht by Dr. t. 
■t«r Uiiriiimr* Bica 

Sir01l)»M« M 

•••I. MI, «rH>inrU, lu. 




HOMEMAKINC. THE NEW PROFESSIOrT 



hMlth. ctilliir»f- , ' i- 

Wku SdMol W H« 



> EoMyo. U9 Wot 6M Sl OiaM 0. 



C4IIP PENN, V*'"" Cktattola. A 



> rM/ CMP lor r««/ bori* Iron 



teUlaWa. am mm tmltmfnm itiiii n 

■ tacawigAfMnlaNfHgkl. ti pw tot i" 
takiddis. SOOmiw. Mtla-llw iuitw. 
illlMmliMb CHM. K. TATLOK. M.A. 



OwlMklttwill 

Mv. W. Uttml* Um. at. Mutta'i, FUlaMaUi, f*. 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 

TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Converlibl* Four P«r C«nt. Gold Bond* 

Cuupmis from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March i, 1915, al tlie oflice 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 

Sr the Bnkm Tnut Conpuqr, l6 Wall 
treet. G. D. IflLNE, Treiinrer. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

•CoBvrrtlblc Four Cm Half Per Cnl. Cold Baodi 

t"i ■!)[!(. ns from tlicsc Iimiii1>. )i;iyal)lc by 
their tcrm'i 1 11 March 1, I J15, at the olficc 
or agency nl iIk' ( iimp;»r.> in New York 
or in Bdstori. will be paid in New York 
by the Hankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 



Engli8h Teachers 

"How to Use The Inde- 
pendent in the Teacliing of 
English" is the name of a 
booklet prepared by Dr. 
Frederic Houk Law, Head 

of the English Dejwrtment 
of the Stuyvesant High 

School where nearly FOUR 
THOUSAND boys attend. 

Send lor tiiis booklet. It 
is iret. 

THE INDEPENDENT 

1 19 We*t 40t)i Street. New York 




INSURANCE 

OONDUCIED BY W, E. UNDERWOOD 




Thia department of The Independent 
vnll undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information renpectrng 
the buxineaa of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable eo mp o r olMW intur- 
enees between eompanitt that MW/orm 
to the requisite legal etandardi eet up 
for all, except «i m far m IA« etaima 
made by any of them aeem to be inctt^ 
sistent ipith the prineiplea of ammd tai> 
derwriting. Addrete all commu n i e a t i Mt 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 

NO UNDERWRITING PROFIT IN 

1Q14 

In 1914 most of the fire insurance 
companies fared badly on their under- 
writing, which means that the ngprt- 
gat« of their loatot, expenHes and in- 
creased policy reaerve liabUitiaa exceed- 
ed their total premium IneoBia As a 
matter of cottis^ tbm consiqawii drain 
on their rogphisw w y^ fa ^i^aMjority 

iiic oi H e nciipti on Invecfetd aaMti« By 

way of BtmiMOag the experience en< 
couB tared w qooto tite premhun lii- 
oomes, the ioTestment profits or losses 
and the net underwriting resolta of a 
limMad auraber «f tiie 
panies. 

Aetna of Hartford: total premium.s, 
|10,81(»,9fi,5: underwritinK loss, $165,- 
690; investment profit, «846,204. 

Commercial Union of London, United 
State.s hraiuh: total premiums, $6,- 
759,:i22; underwritinjr loss, $787,580; 
investment profit, $.'?t>l,5r2. 

Continental of New York: total pre- 
miums, $8,.'547,.'}75; underwritinir profit, 
$233,097; investment profit, $246,535. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia: to- 
Ul premiums, $4^07,132: anderwritiiig 
lo«8. n»JS9»t faTMtnMOt pratt, |WWr 
831. 

Gemuui American of New York: to- 
tal primiiBu^ ffl^S^TB; underwriting 
profit, |9l;irWs favMrtawat profit, fir 
024,720. 

The Rome «f New Tgikt total 

premiums, $15,259,556; uadwrntttaf 

profit, $.i70,K(;i; investment profit, 
$1,817,621. 

Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica of I'hiluiicljihla : total premiums, 
$'.),ti'.iN,2'_'4; utiiierwriliiitr protU. $10,- 
137; investment profit. $i;i;i,lill. 

Liverpool and Ixindun and Globe, 
Liverpool. Knjjland, Unite<l States 
branch: total premiums, $8,667,549; 
i:tukTwritin(r profl^ |S197; tevectBiaBt 

profit, $000,385. 

National of Hartford: total pre- 
miums, $8,6 i:?.r).''il ; underwrilinu lo.ss, 
$696,1.59; inve^^tment profit, 8760,168. 

North British and Mercantile of Ed- 
inburKh and Ixindon, United States 
branch: total premlBma, $4,864,766; 
underwritfair Mb 1146^811} favaatment 
profit, I428.84S. 

Pkoeiiiz of Hutfbrd: total premlania, 



$5,682,709; underwriting profit, $211^ 
201; investment profit, $636,145. 

Royal of Liverpool, England, United 
States branch : total preminnu, |7,879r 
239; underwriting profit, $VnA»; fa. 
vestment profit t4Mi810. 

Springfield P. aad IL of SpringfleU^ 
Mam eh i Mwtta; total premioma, 
BSOAUtt uduwfttfag losa, $289,821; 
famMnoit pNdl^ $268,106. 

WeitdWitor of New York: total pre. 
mlums, $3472,637; underwritinK' loss, 
$366,982; Investment profit, $278,201. 

Here are fourteen of the lar^rest com- 
panies in the country which received in 
1914 total premiums of $108,838,693, 
seven of which made an undorwritinff 
profit of $1,102,626 and seven of them 
incurrinjr a net underwriting lo.s.s of 
$2,716,822. The net result.'! for the four- 
teen wa= a loss of $1,614,196. It will be 
noted that the surpluses of nearly all 
of them made a gain due, in the casea 
of those which lost on underwriting 
wholly to the invp.stment profits. Gain* 
from thi.s .source would have come if tlM 
eoBipuies had written no insnruee 
ifhataver. As may be aotid ■aveial of 
«MBi would have been modi better off 
if tfaoy had not. 



J. O. K., Altooiin. Vn. The cnnipanjr 
you nnme muintaiiii mi adequate reaerre 
and in under the supervision of a Kond In- 
surance Departmeul. The iMinimtiv's sur- 
plus Is unall, but apparently xufficient for 
all probable eontinceneies. That it will 
make the aarlngii (dividends) it caleulatea 
on to cxer-ed the rexults of its competitors 
1 rio not lu'lievc. 

<". M., Woodlawn, Ohio. — Both of the 
hre laauraaoe companien mentioned are be- 
yond critlcisia. The foreicn companiea do- 
ing bunnem in the United (State* have 
Hpeolal deposiu here and their ameta are 
under i-ontrol of the otiite insurnnee de- 
partnieiilK. I't.lirips for three and live v.'nrs 
are ixmied by nil companiea. Write 'H«>a. 
Price Kuwiell, Saperiattndent of Insar- 
nnee, <'olnmbu8, Ofalo^ niqnestliig pan* 
pblet mntiiininic names and finaaSd data 
of companieH doing businese in that atate, 

B. A. M.. Phoenix, A r\%, — Company eom* 
menced buKiness in I'MW. but laiiKiii«betl 
until about IIWX). when it pasBed into the 
esntrol of more active manuxerB. On l>e- 
esBlber SI. IIXMi. its prinripnl fisures were: 
aH!tet.«. $2..'l.L"i.2f.>i ; xiirphiK. $S-_t».846; life 
insur.iim- ill f,.ri i-. $1 1, 1 V>.". The ficurca 
at end of I!)14 have not reached us yet, 
but tbome for Ueccfliber 31, 1918, are: aa- 
nets. $1I.!Wn,2ni; capital and rarpliia, 
.*67:!.317; life in-iir«niT in force. |T9,28L,> 
71' 1. The cupilid is $.'i(X(,O0O. The company 
iiiuimem-ed writing accident iniiurnnce ia 
mil and that branch ha8 met with miKl- 
eratc »uee<«is only, the actual nnderwritinff 
rpniilts sbowinK a timall lofis for each OC 
the three yearn. The manaicement in CO€D- 
|'M>«ed <if iro n of integrif.v. but of mediocre 
underwrititiK ability. 

Insurance Commisidoner Young of North 
Carolina haw made a re|K>rt and T>->-"m- 
mendationH to the Governor of that state 
respecting Are insunuice in that juriadic- 
tion. in which he taken reasonable ground 
on tho uuhjci t of rate-mnkine ami rath'T in- 
.liii.-- r':.f opinion that wliili' rut.'-; vhouM 
lie huperviM-d by the utate the makinf of 
them ahonld be left to properly 
organiiatloiis of underwriters. 
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8h« — Are you fond «l ^. 

He— Tm: but I prtlir Bovatfortl — 

Stanford Chapiirral. 

Germuuf mu^ be able to keep the wolf 
ttam dM jtoor. k«t how abont tta taaarS— 
OMHMtte Stefe; 

Tou don't npej a very complete list of 
fUBOy utiirics to amUKP a irirl who hng 
pretty teeth. — Denver Chirinn. 

It ia to be recretted that all tbosc 
trnidiM could not be Aug in a n-cion that 
oatda irrigation. — Albany Journal. 

"Phf man I inarry_ must 
•enne," aht 

■ IIp woa'l 
Clarion. 



•the nid hsogtitiljr. 



The Elderly CultiirH Spinater. — have 
• acarab that i* Tur r)M>ii8aad JTMUV oM. 

The Flash Youhk Mati — AkI A " " 
ftriae} — 8y4nif BuU«tin. 

*^ have a aplendid IdM ur a 

|Miem." 

"S^Mj it. Y'<'.i iioii't nitd It tor • 

aine poem." — Aicj/rcan. 




motoriat, waa 
ia MbtioB 



Al!c«, an entbuaiaBtic 
apeakinc ta bv 
to the dowacat of a 

proiHwlnjt. 

"Omrli-y Keenis ic ntnrt ia~v." ■^\if r<^- 
marked, "and b« apeeda up well ; but ju.tt 
at tte firiOeal Bomat ka alwava aUda." 
—Vtm 7of* AaMrlOaM. 

"Ai li m;itter of fact," the lawyer 

(or the defendant, tryinf to be aarcaatic. 
wm wmnA hall fea «aath. aad doa't 
r tnwthar It waa a Botor ear or aone- 

thlnr reKemhllne a motor car that hit yon." 

"It resriiiljli-d one all risht," the plain- 
tiff made answer. "I waa forcibljt atruck 
hr tha NaMUaaoa."— ra-Mla. 

Th'T" -vn- a talk once of hnni-ytnimus. 
Hod t).*' nil III places to visit; nml ii Wi«e 
Man iibscrvptl that if it matti-refl to the 
hoDnymo<inrr" where they went, it didn't 
matter tchere they went ; and if it didn't 
auttar where ibey wmO, why. than it 
dida't matter whera Oay wnt^F. P. A. 
im Vmt York Trihw»e. 

IN A OABBVr 

Four "alU, .!,-' 

Celling cnii ki'd nnd amudged. you aay'i 
NonHenne, it's heaven if you have the eye 
To twiat tray plaxter into vaulted aky ! 
And taera'i the little daub that Petri innde, 
Patrit the artist, 'rora the floor below, 
Who laagha and aaya that dreama ar« not 
a trade. 

Better, I think, beeanaa ba lo?ad It ao. 
Far better than if be had preened hin wit 
To trick wme fat pume into buyiuR it. 
Now like a Kod be giT«a Ua painted aea 
Aad one white aUp that aob tka whale 
rooai fraog 
tha giar wall aad Ufta a ndlaat 



Poor walla, «ht 

Gooie, left enraiMe ttam awayt 

Ton and T, 

Build us n world of »i'n <ind sail and ally. 
The mind (ives title where the law ^vaa 
Booe. 

The aonl baa more poanaaiOM Oaa (ha 



e'a Petri's arti That ineoaa a bmb 
may go 

Into more worlds than wait npon biai purne. 
See. where hia brush has made the water 
flow ! 

That's wealth without wealth's curae. 
And hf-Tf where mominif trpmbles on the 
skies 

la freedom and a hint of paradiMi. 
And you and I have love! Shall we not 
dare 

Vartber than Petri ? Here'a Uie laaip o( art 
td^tinc the road . . . OoBa^ Ban aie 
worlda to ahare, 

^ „ I -bH *«• thaa, ah «, 

I la JTaw 7orfe J ^ aaa l a a Am. 



THE greatest amount of pud-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 

by any company in the world — 

$518,963,821 

was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 

The Prudential 




FqrBM»ti to poUcyholden were larger duu 
ever before, $39,273,810.06 

THE PRUDENTIAL 
1NSUR/\NCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

rORRBST P. DRYDBN. fnritUm 

Home Otnci, Nbwamc, Mbw Jusnr 



EverylKKly ii invited to viiit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Liic iMur- 
tnce and PublicWdfare. Panama^ 
PadlicEspeiilioii, Saa PraaciMo. 




TYPEWRITERS ?l«S^o%"IJ 



THIS PHO-rePtAY « 



TMC HOaia CO«NSarOND«NC< aCHOOL 



l.(Mik at '.iiiiM, lixrfiln«[ TjlimiUWH ] 

Encyaiaia 



liuUt UU'Ur^'itii FacUjfli 
ks lUAraritocO for <ji<« rear. 

a»lii|«M( UatetSS aalttha ItttoM 
Uad«rwMil«p9l*{M Rayalt i»tai«( 
L.C.8«iKk« taOtalM OIKiw* mtafii 
Wahanothm H^ilfwratakifitw u ll i t Ha 




20-Mmiite Exerdaes 
Cor Busy Men 

Vna ran fetegta Iti" I'tnk of rnriltflon If yon 

f' ll'iw Piaf, Mller'a im-irM. rl-i-i'. ar-i.-nrlnit In 
'•iMiri llrjtI.TH, Vn~t Mlll.T i» lHr.rt,r ..f IMLy- 
» il r..Iii.ill..r. nt 111,- H.lll. i>,-. k SniiHarliitn 
I' I l,<.M. UfAliK U .1 |.„ k, t II, , till, I. nM.-h 
1.- I ...v I,. I;,,.,, «,|| I, ,-,ill Iv :tinc 
natural h,'alth bnt,(ti». Tbr pr]r,- -.f i.,,.ii, HrAiTii 

until Marrli .11 I Ir %\ a j, ir Vrr r \lirih 

%2 « v.-.ir- ,S(ir,- ):,^;• |,v .iil-rrlt.li.k- i„.n— a 
va-x fur %'Z .'*aiii[<h - -•v'' f'^r 12 i . i.!a ym fc 
stumps' |»-,tt[,n1,). .\i;,!r,<» - 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
aoa W. Mala at. Ilattia CiMk, UUk, 
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EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 

CONDUCTED BY EDWAKD KABLS PUHIROM. 

OF THE IMiKPENDBMT ■ r WOiH OT 

SEHVICE 




Questions on h««itth, work, bxisinesa, 

home nnfi em ydny life will he nnxwered 
by Mr. I'urintoii, in so far a-x mny be 
pottible, thr}i thv Qurntion Box or by 
pemonal letter. I'lritur conftve questioim 
to of\r sheet. When books, institiitioMif, 
mfinufarturcs, and other nid.i tn efli- 
eiencij are mentioned, they if , not >iee- 
etsarily endorited. The Service, being a 
eUaring-houte of information, imnwM 
no mponaibility for othen, 

40. fnt. T. G. R., New Mexiro. "Tnu ha** 
■tJitrMi, in •uhatnnrc, thut rfllrlenry r«-Tiilrs-* on* 
to U- .v-. I'.i.il ,ta fllirinif wcr' hn'ir^. ns 

KorinI p Iriuanl riw itUjiipntr enersry. U not Tc«fh- 
InK « purtial rxwption «o MMd ^lllt.■nlent T The 
teacher is required to awakm in hi^ pupiU « 
love of fitudy for it* rulturftl, rr^Ks iit ional and 
gociiil \iiSji-n, 'I ht- CHliJ-iu-.-'lt-ff I r*-;.( hi r would lone 
thi:^< iirnrtci] 'hit toaih*'n, rm A clltHJI, are 

antoHK ihf* nirwt inefficient pefftl*, uivfn to p\it- 
terinif ami teTt-book tewhins. I» rot thr- rir.Vv 
•fficient teacher one who aaoa clearly ;h»' inany- 
■tded nature of hi* work, i* full of cBtbiMiann 
for the aame. and i> ■ iNWr •MMmUhi ot 
driver, lefidpr and entcrtalnar, IttlMr tllHI tlw 
eold-a*-fl1e«l director?" 

You arp a miiifnrt and joy, brother. 
HaviDK thought it youraelL A man wbo 
really thinks «ni gmmUr aaswar Us am 

quMtions. 

Howrvcr. we would diirlitly differ with 
you. DiNripline ia dlsdpllDe—whcthpr in 
■bop, office, fnotory or •i'ImkiI rvxini. But 
affwtion nnfl dt-vntlnri sIkoiM iimlfrlif till 
diaripline. A tpnchi>r slumlil bo t>ii'-iiii'«s- 
like in method, nnd n r nptnin of r<ni].uji r< !• 
altniintir in motive. The hend in imk h 
■huiild hv cold und Ntcely, tlip hpiirt iii I'lich 
WRrtD iiiui Kenlal. Yoti will t iij'> idpB 
of my Bieaniog from Miaa Ida Tarbeli'a 
recent »eri«« of SMilto i* the ^«mHcs« 
Magaiine, on "Tike CtoMm Bale In Busl- 
n«m." I wioh «nm<> (ron!ti<i would write a 
book on "Tl .- t; lil. n Ilule in Tenching." 
ihowing the tmnexidouK. well-nigh univer- 
■Sl MM tor tasclwra who really feel with 
SSd care for tbcir pupiU na human beings, 
SDd a« little tnothera nnd siatera — nut 
merely as automatic learning-machines. 

I knew of n ffjnlicr who wan nhl<> to 
c«inipel inotaiit. in-i u-rt lAnMii'nco in th^ 
acfatMil room — then to play leap-frog with 
Ua boys in rece«i. U ws flgvis «at Us 
S Mr w t , we get aomewbos Msr s " 
Of ua Mwl I ' 



41* A Reader from Maine, "t have tontr he- 
llVSd that CODrase, faith, cnil-jrnnr^, in)Ak(iiin- 
tloB, and other moral mwl F«i>iriiual factom in 
efflriency would be auirmrntiNl by aotne poaitive 
dernontt ration of the mnUtiuity of life here- 
after. Do you know wbetber auch proof haa 
barn made, that wouM appa«l to the kwieal 
mind of a bnalncaa manT" 

Belief in a future life is primnrilr a 
matter nf faith. Hut thorp nv in iii 
creaaiog number of men who belietre 
that tbey bare aecnred convtaciac «!> 
dence of existence after death. Ths 
American Society for Pnychicjil Rp!«piirch 
baa done pioneer work alunic the line 
of auch iureatigatioD. Write l>r, Jnmes 
II. Hyslop, care of the society. New York 
City, for a list of reliahlc w<irka on tbe 
demonatration of a future life. When hard- 
beaded. Rcientitic lliin);<'rN lll;i- William T. 
Stead. ProfcxiMir William .l:iiiic»<. I'r. Isa;ic 
Funk anil Sir Oliver LodRp ijublidy an- 
nounce their belief in immortjilitv baaed 
mi irrefut«M« eridence and iaiHeu dadu^ 
tkm, tbe skeptic or agnootic may waO psoas 



loTS sodi other with all the ferror. devo- 
tion and unwilwhnesw of which they are 
rnpahle. nnd that they employ all the 
known methodn of science and religion for 
the bearing. reariuK nnd training of chil- 
dren. Parent* tire responaible for their chil- 
dren only in «o far na they themwlvea have 
<>lM<ypd. or refused, the guidance of love in 
Idi'ir own life. Parenthood in the -tiite nnd 
l-i -:cfl iif divine impre-<« ; wherever rh;i- 
<ir< u fail to reach their highest, stime low- 
ered [tarfntal ideal waa at tosst O eon- 
triluiting cauKC. 

The father nnd mother of pure thought 
and lofty luirj.dvp l>p<]upath td im a 
finer beiitage thuu those of mere manual 
nkill or paychic training. But a symmetry 
of parenthood is poasible only to thoae who 
have made thoro study of aex-conaervntlon. 
prenatal influence, phyalcnl. mental and 
spiritual nidi to motherhooil, privileges and 
rexiKiuaibilitieH of fatherhood, psychology 
and hygiene of babyhfHHl, principles and 
mctliodK of Froebel, Horace MaSBi SBd 
utiior true e<lucnlora — in short, sll UlSt 
pertain* to the growth of a child. 

Are you a parent? T:ikp reaponidhility 
for your children. Are you a child? Take 
responsibility fof JWinillL VOC. SlnoiS tO 

Mu , the COS iriiio tSm (ks moit Ms It 



A Ms. X. a a. Hew Ycrt t. "Aw MMMa 
aa^Sto aw Hw SOU* ar avU aaiMB af thrif 

mSSmr 

■o ftt to -^-^-^ 



a. Mr. D. C. Y., Waahinstoo. "I asoMaa nas 

ovciit not lo give way to sneh <)<■ of bliMS m m 
aenaitiv* nature ia apt to indnlre when t ts w. 
thing aeema to jpj wrons. But it i« hard to flgM 
auch apclla off. Why is it that the frtentb on* 

r.r-c.la k:. much nl ti-ne* nr.- iilwiivr. lit tt diatance. 
»:h! the onca at hani! so ir-njien inlp lo help? 

Would ft be reversed if we were with the onaa 
w* thlak eoald aid 

There ia nothlnir better for the mental 
and moral atmosphere than a good, houpft 
fit of the blues— provided they end with 
a shower of tears. Blues without tears are 
like clouds without rain, they menace but 
do not refreah. Perhaps a wiaer method 
may be suggested — vigorous exercize in 
the onen air. A sensitive antnre must cre- 
ate and prewert-e nn extra share of vitality, 
to make a iHi^jtive nttitiidc ensy in the 
face of diiicordant eli-mpnta. Senaitivity is 
more "nerves" than spirituality. 

Distant friends are greatest because we 
view them thru a halo of idealism. If we 
could always live up to our own standard 
of unselfiabnesa and efficiency, we should 
find our a^gkbors most l«vsUs. Aad tbe 
greatneaa of conaMD people is dearly 
ahown whenever a atidncn criaia — like a 
burning home or a national diva-ster — ap- 
peala to the motives whi«^ are aeldoat 
stirred. Nesrijr every sisa to great 
the need is mat eaouah. 

The fHeadt at a diatance often 

closer becanae we oofselvea attracted thea 
in rPBpon>M> ti> our own growth: whereaa 
ilie .1. IM t iLiifp <if youth went with our 
surruuudiugs und family Inbeiitance, thege 
being auperhcial sntl ephemeral. Instead of 
benoflning a lack of aympathy in tbe peo- 
ple next diHir. why not enjoy aod StUise 
the hi-Jpfitl \i;^iei stjiiMline of 
have seen by faith alone? 



44. Mr. W. VL lUWIiWn"'" ■ mntion 
pletvra kaalasBB a saod aae f ir u V'.unK mun to 
ensaae InT la a aman town of ihi-c' or four 
thouaand rM>puUtioTl triore auitabl* than u Urae 
city for auch a vtnturc" Do you ll'.hik tlw; 

'movias' will continue to Inera a a t la pomilsritr? 
Otn yaa etftw sm to aay miMaiiaa dHHaa hui^ 
{rwMi tMi Itee of waritr* " 

The motion picture husincKi ia a re- 
markably good buaiueiM, but without know- 
ing you we cannot say whether it is a 
good busineaa for you to engage In. The 
greatest theatrical producers, like Belasco 
and yrotunan, have eatarad this_fidd ; Cha 
limit sctatSi lofHidias sua 



h:,y po^od for the "morles"; very Ugh 

-.i ii ries nre said to be paid to the beat 
I' lvrs .ind manager* by film concerns: 
Mti.; !i niim lier>' in New York IniK ri<en 
fnuii a i>ii)all tailor-shop to the millionaire 
ownership of a chain of photoplay boosM 
— all in a very few years. HchooU sad 
churches will probably use the reel picture 
fur educational puritoaes, largely and more 
or leas immediately. Even manufact ur er s 
ua sboga|^ ssisples sad aelllag goods fer 

A tOWB of 3fK)(> people mnld hardly sup- 
port more than one lir^t cIhh?. [ihotoplay 
theater. If none exists in your town : and 
if you can get some practical ezperieace 
or employ a veteran manager before itart 
lug .vour venture; and if yon have a few 
hundred dollars that you can risk toring, 
in learning the bnalnesa; and if n choice 
liHutioii i?. iivailabie, on a popular street 
np.-ir lioth home and trade sections of tbe 
town~th(ui perlmps you caa aalely bsgto 
where you are. 

The best magsslBe for jroor pqnMOS to 
ttw JTooiiw Moiors IPsrUC Nsw T^MT 



U. Mr. A. ,(. Pranaylvwiia. "FoUowiiut 
your nrat artirte. I mad* an imiairy or rather ■ 
re<|u«ot. I have never aotad a taspaoaa lo it la 
the eohinaa at Tbs Jad sp sada at . I am set at aB 
impatlMrt. Mt wssM loowJati tiw lalnnsiMis 
rreatly, aad have Men Moklaa t ssw ai d ta 
eetirins IL" 

We have been overwhelmed by the 
hundreds of prohlem-t. re<|uexts nnd la- 
<|niiies addre.1t to the Serviee, tliat we 
must ask our friends to be pntient if re- 
plies are somewhat delayed. We aim to 
answer qupKtioBS ia priority of receipt. 
conaideriDR also the poeaible value and in- 
tereat to other reailers. But ii« notne of the 
questions are exceedingly personal, con- 
plicated aad difficult, rcqalriag special 
study and inveatigatioB. we caa aid jum 
oaly as time and Btreaath perailt. WID yoa 
not co5|i«rate by awnttac potttatir «sr 
best endeavors? 



4*. Mrs. H. n.. New York. "How can a widow 
be happy who ha* no one tn ear* whether ahe la 

dead or afive : and who«« only relative, m broOisr, 
drinkp to rTi'eiH? 1 n'"'- t>1'ie nnd deapaadsSt: I 
have hrc4^ni4- .nui t.-m:>rr<-<l 1. liiert SSF hspa 
for me? My heart lead* at all timea." 

You are unhappy not because you are 
lonely and not bMnnae your brother drinks, 
but because your heart leads at all times. 
Get some work and let yonr brain lead 
part of the time : get some light and let 
your soul lead part of the titne; get some 
exercize and let your body lead part of the 
time : uks ysffwIC Oft o< mar fottoao 
and your trottUes «ID s««B> la liiltsstM s t 
wtil<-h they are. 

The wurld in full of pi-ople who care 
whether you are dead or alive — you haven't 
found them, that is all. You haven't enough 
to do to keep your mind out of mischief. 
Tjook around you for penple whose live* 
yiju eun liriKhten ; ymi will scmh ri rilize 
that others carry woes even greater than 
joare, sad that too have been neglectiag 
away sources of bappineaa. Cease trying 
ta be happy — try just to be useful. And If 
Happiness doesn't catch you uuuwarea, it 
will be the Srat time that anybody trod 
the path of lofflat i 



her. 



47. Mr. F. C. A.. New York, "l ahoaU like to 
aak whether attainable bappineaa here haa nee*«- 
aarfb' a material aide? And to what extent?" 

Yes. Material beings cannot reside wholly 
ia an Immaterial world. Most of ua need 
things, nearly all of us need piK>ple. to 
make as bsnv. Bat things and people have 
a spiritnal sigBticsnee^ which, properly un- 
derstood, lifts them out of the sordid and 
verifies them in the real. 

I suppose a normal woman could not be 
happy without pretty elotbea; I am quite 
sure a normal man could not be happy 
without "filling" foiKl. Vanity is aelf-respect 
turner] inside out, greed ia strength I em- 
bryo. When the world has grown a little 
the strength of man will lii' in his brain 
and the sclf-rcapect of woman in her souL 
Whatsvsr ws ssra. ar sisks» for < 
la oar sehans o( ' 
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A KEY TO THE INVENTORY 

StadoDia and readers who tried the 
"mental inventory" of the Germantown 
Friends School published in our issue 
of March 8 may grade their papers by 
the f"llir>viiitr answers. In the school the 
class averaRes ran from l.'5.2 per cent 
for boys and pirls of ten or eleven to 
48.2 per cent for those of about seven- 
teen. In every class the boys on the 
average atand higher than the nrb. 

The tool Memo more dittew than 
that of a year ago. Tho- avoiasM UUa 
yoar ran about fivo por 
thBD tiuMO for 1014. 

Some amusing aniwore 
tainod at the school : 

Cnrransa U an <iii<t« ^iiiK'T. 

Thro<» staffs of mnttrr : PoiinsylTania. 
New Vork iin<l IVxhh. 

Fai«tPur : A roan who invpntwl a short 
rut to ptitrifying milk. 

Watchful vaitiDgian uDHwer that might 
■erpriaa PrmMnt Wilaoa) : Wald^ uotil 
yoo lot a chaiioe to fnttct a miuc mow. 



ob- 



•1. Thomas R. Mnmhall. 2. Sir Kdward 
Orey. 3. Dr. von llpthmnnn-nollweg. 4. 
Taft and Ro<isi volt. 5. I'ctroifrad. (St. 
Petersbnrc to couot wrong.) 0. "Marseil- 
laise" : eltW '■Dcutwhtoai Ibv Allari" or 
"Hetl dir im SieMrkranif* or "Die Wadit 
am Rhein" or their Kneli-li <wiinv!iVnt«. 
(Any one of the four U- loiuit full < if<lit.) 
7. Andrew Carnegie. 8. Great Britain and 
U. s. A. (Half cndU «ot glvn tor oae 
country.) 

0. CaUfomia; San f rnn<-!m<o Harbor. 
10. fiSnrope not to interfere in American 
nffairH. 11. Pnlifomin : San Francinoo. 12. 
I'ortiimieM-. i:}. lOngliHli. 14. Frcncli. ITi. 
Hoof and mouth dineaiie. 16. China and 
Pernin. 17. Vera Crus. 18. Democratic. 19. 
I'n'sident Wilson does not favor Inrrease. 
2<). I.ewii rjirroU (pgeudonym) — C. L. 
])od(jfii>n. (r.itliiT one counts.) 21. Mnnrire 
Maeterlincl*. '_"J WinKton Churchill. 23. 
Mark Twain Sjimiu-l Cleroenn. 24. St. 
Luke. 25. W.KKirow Wilson. 26. Pr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. 27. Sir Walter Scott. 2S. 
P. P. Rubens. 29. HolTmann. .W. .1. M. W. 
Turner. 31. Van Dvke .12. Raphael. '(3. 
MiisHiH liusiptts. .34. N. w York. 3.^ Texaa. 
36. Kentucky. 37. Indiana. 38. Ohio. 39. 
VirKinia. 

40. "Spirit of the body"— unity, e.g. The 
team taeie ta/rU 4e «ort>«. 

41. "With ■ grain of rait"; with anme 
iillnwnnci'. r.ij. War report* should be taken 

42. "Bl.'it k l>e««t" : pet iiverBion. or bug- 
bear. e.g. I'.x.iininiitionts iiri' m.v 'i/tr Bofr. 

43. "A white card" — full liberty, e.g. He 
gave the architect carte iloNoAe in building. 

44. "For the public welfare," «.g. His 
servlcea are given pro bono fmhlieo. 

ATi. "Into the midst of the subject, or 
mutter." c.;;. The livturer plunged in me- 

46. "Without which not"- 



hie I'oiKiitioii. e.g. Hard wwfc le a 

non to Kiiice^.s. 

47. AiithorrM, 4S, Mu.^icinn ; i-om|iMser. 
49. President of American Federation of 
Labor : labor leader. SO. Bcientiat or elo» 
tridan. 51. Author. 52. German geaeraL 
.■53. Gngtiah War Minister. ( Formerly com- 
mander in South Afrii u to count, t 54. 
Kvangeltst : former ba&ebnll player. 5fi. Au- 
thoresR ; peace worker : winner of Nobd 
prise. 66. Author. 67. Musician. 68. Inve^ 
tigntor in bacteriology. 60. Mexican revolu- 
tionist. 

60. Eneland. 61. Belirium. 62. Mexico. 
63. Ireland. (H. France. (5.j. Germfiny. 00. 
Oermanv. 67. Russia: Poland. 68. France. 
6». Belgium. 70. Serbia. 71. China; Gei^ 
man cotooy, now in Japaneae hands. 

72. Tobenolosis or 

78. Oar Ifexfcan policy has i 
"watchful waiting." The i->olicy of exerting 
influence on the Cnal solution of a matter, 
with as little dirci t interfercnr'c as posciible. 

7-1. Biwklets i^- ..' i \ y 'o'rrnnny and 
Kngland. contjiining diplomatic correspond- 
ence preceding the outbraak of war. 

75. Tale Stadium. 

78. Privibae given a eoamoaltr to de> 

cide wfaeUier fbe sale of Hqear la to he per- 
mitted. 

77. ('. . tirr (iiM nt NiftKHrri Falls In 
11)14, betweiMi re[ireveiit.itivei« of Argentine, 
Brnxil. Chile and T'nit.<l Statee. to me- 
diate in the Mexican problem. (Some Mex- 
icans were pneaat.) 

7R. Wireless n sei a ga aant at aaa fhim 
ship in distress. 

70. Incognito, diaguiae, especially of per- 
son. Kin» and ccluirities often travel io- 
'N'irnito. Pnminw m, pea aaaok aeas 4» 

plume. 

HO. Mobilisation. Carrying out of a nn- 
arranged plan by which dtiame leave fMr 

homes and find themselves members of an 
active army. 

81. Part of n submarine by which crew 
can make obaervations. Perimeter — dis- 
tance around, as perimeter of a room. Two 



82. S2*. 8S. The ocean b dseper: aatt; 

more moHoo. (Any two count.) 84. Thomas 
K<liwtn. Vt. Air surrounding iceberg is 
chilliil (cooled I. producing fog. (Essential 
to mention the air.) SO, Because it contains 
a gas lighter than nir; the pressure of the 
air forcee it up. S7. No. <W. Sphere. 88. 
ThnNKinch cube i* larger, having twenty- 
seven cubic inches. 00. No. Gravitation 
would bring it down. 

PI. Mnud Adams is an actress who 
played in "Peter Pan." Jane la a 

Mvial worker. 

02. -The quality ot UMNy le not 
strainoi." (To count 00 right, ttere araot 

be no error.) 
SR. Subudtnte "Brown'a" for ".lones's." 
fM. "Shall follow me all the days of my 

life." (See No. 02.) 

O.'i. Mr. Bryan is not private secretary 

to Mr. WiNon. but Secretary of State. 
"Formiilh" 'hntiKiMl to "formerly." 

00. Substitute Ac'hilles for Siegfried, and 
iuviilneriibie for intolerable, 
ft". "I know It Is a sin 
F'T me to sit and (rrin 
.\t hitii li.Te ; 

But the old three-cornered hat, . 
And the bra s c hi ^ and all that 

Are so queer!* 

08. 

"The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snow.v vunimits. oH in story : 

The long light ■■hnkeu a.'r..-u thf liikes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory." 
SO. 

"The world la too much with «g; lato oad 

Pett ing and ipmiHng, we ley waolo «it 

powers; 

Little we aee la aOtwe that la ontat 

We have given onr heorta' away — a sordid 

}nynn I" 
IfKI. 

"Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's 



Where heaves the turf In many a mould'- 
ring he«p. 
Each in lii.s narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of tbs hamlet alsep." 
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Rest Scientifically 



REST may be generally divided into two etMNa 
-^that which you Uke Imcum jcw wilii to aad 
■ that which yon tak* boeauo 7011 mmt p wlioiw 
OB do c to t ^ otdecsa 

A BootOB yomg man, who regularly spandB Mo 
vacation at tne rreat Health Resort in Battle CI•■i^( 

Michi{i:an, says "IUtp I get, in three waako, rest 
equivalent to that i a six weeks' vacation ebowhen 
b o c a na o here I re»t acientifioaUn. " 

Anotiwr young man o n a wlio Twently completed 
fho ftnandng of a big real estate enterpriae in Mil« 
waukee — said to a friend of his, while both wot* 
staying in Battle Creek, "You should get all yon can 
out of this while you are here because here you rest 
under the direction of teimiifie mm mho know how 
to tell you just how yon may got the moat benefit 
from all you do." 

Hmm are the personally exproned opiniou of 
two raeeenf ol jronng hnainesa men-^altfaar on* over 
thirty years of age. 

What attracts such men to Battle Creek? 

What do they find at Battle Creek which they do 
not find elsewhere? 

Let us give you, in brief, an outline of the daily 
proprani svtiich, if you were at Battle Creek, you 
could follow at will. (Most people— especially busi- 
ness men -see the advantai;e of fdlowmf a Mblile 
program of this character.) 

6:00 A. ^I. Rise and take a cold plunge or 
shower, afu-r which dress and talw part in a 
series of mornirur exercises uodm tlm direetioil 

of a trained instructor. 
7:40— Breakfast. 

9:00 — Report to physician under whose direc- 
tion you arc rc.ninpr and bring taogilt bow tO 
take care of yourself. 

9 :.'!() to 10:80 — Receive a bath treatment, pre- 
scribed by your physician and g-iven by an expert 
operator according to the hydrotherapeutic 
mettiods taught at tliis resort. Following this, 
a swim if yoa wish. 

10:S0— ftediaBieal exoRfaes in Medisli 0»- 
partment, followed by games or exercises In tin 
gymnasium or a leisure period. 

12:00 Noott— Period for sleep or relaxation. 

1:00 P. M/— DiWMr. 

After dinner, you may exercise in the gym- 
nasium, play volley ball or indulge in any otner 
amusement provided at the institution. In sum- 
mer, Ihi-'^ includes tennis and jrolf. 

3:0(1— Wani) drill, followed by volley ball, 
awimminc ac'i iflici •^port.s. In winter, the 
wand drill takes [>lace in the indo<ir trj'mnasium 
•—in summer, in the outdoor pymnasiuni. 

4:00— Massage treatment, if needed or desired. 

S tW — ^Lecture or entertainment in tim pailwa;. 

6:410— Sapper. 

lian club drill in the ^mnasium. 

7:10— Grand March in charge of the Director 
Of Plmieal Devdopment Tills lasts vntil 7:30. 

8:00— Health hetora or sodal entertelnmsnt 
la parlorn or gymnasimn. 

ffiOO- Retire, This is not compulsory bat 
recommended. 

This program, which is fleziUe and varied to suit 
the needs <n different cwsts» has been planned, and 
is direetod, by adentifle men who have demonstrated 
its eflhemeneas la rsstoriag health and stiangtii In 
thoosands of eases each year. 

K:u I1 ila;. 'if or.c':=; stay here is scientifically ar- 
ratiKcd with a view to giving you the very greatest 



amount of bsaeOt, rest and relaxation in the vany 
sihortest possible oma. 

4> * * 

This ;;reat Health Resort, which is, by all odds, the 
largest of its kind in the world, i.s devoted to tMch- 
ing people how they may L'et health and keep It 
through cultivation of natuntl health habits. 

Diet is most carefully regulated, in accordance 
with the needs of each guest and a most extensive 
and elaborate msou ia provided for thia puipoaa. 

Equipiitent and £adittles for teaching rational 
health motliodB ars the most cemphte in existence. 

There are two large outdoor gymnasiums, immense 
playgrounds, numerous tenni.s courts, a large indoor 
gymnasium, four tiwimminGr pools (two for men and 
two for women), a Swedish mechatiical department, 
equipment for giving all kinds of scientific baths 
and every known contrivance for facilitating normal 
physical development and developing COmlort and 
health in mind ami body. 

The resort i-ii also witliin ca-^y reach of a fine polf 
links of which each (.ruest may have unlitnited use. 

The establishment includes over thirty buildinirs, 
the Main Building providing living accommodations 
for over six hundred jruesU, beside parlors, writing 
rooms, reception hall, lobby, gymnasium, bath de- 
partmentH, kitchena, dining room, offices for pbyei^ 
dans and space for much of the acientifle and labwa- 
tory egniament of the plaee. The Annex near to the 
Main Bnliding accommodates four hnndrod guests. 

There is also a large separate hospital for surgical 
work and serious cases and several donaltories and 
cottages for those who wish to live very quietly or 
in separate homes of their own. 

At this resort, accommodations range from those 
of -simple, homelike quiet to those of a fit>t cla 
modern hotel, and prices are in keeping with accom- 
modations you prefer. You may live here very well 
indeed or as modestly us your pockctbook dictates. 

Those seeking' i|uiet are carefully d^uarded from all 
annoyance, while those wishinjr to make acquaint- 
ances have only to apply to one of the Social Secre- 
taries to secure introductions to sociable people, its 
delightful aodal life is one of the faatntea of tills 
resort. 

If you ai« aide and -mUk t» get wdl, this la tta 
plaoo for yoo. Op— If yw aia only tired and ran 
down aadm nead.of rwl» tiili la the plaee to rest 

aeiantifieally so as to get most good oat of the riiort- 

est possible stay. 

Further particulars, terms and other information 
may be had by writing to 30.1 Administrati<m Bldir., 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

A larae illustrated book ia sent FREE and fully 
po^ala OB reedpt of your request. 

Easily Reached 

Battie Cteefc la a regular stop for all tiiroogh 
trains ttetween New Yoric and Chicago over the mam 
Itoe of the Michigan Central Railroad and all trains 
between Detroit and Chicago over the Michigan Cen- 
tral and Grand Trunk Railroads. 

Every afternoon at five o'clock, including Sundays, 
"The Wolverine" (one of the fastest and most com- 

rletely e()uipped trains over the New York Central 
.ines") leaves Grand Central Station, New York, and 
arrives in Battle Otek the next momingat ten 
o'clock- civinp y u ample timo tO gft bwa l t ft l S t b^ 
fore leaving your sleei)er. 

At the Battle Creek station, a luzurioaa l&BOOsiBa 
waits to take you to your destination. 
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MEXICAN ANARCHY AND AMERICAN DUTY 



THERE is no longer revolution in Mexico. There 
is anarchy. In the south Carraoza wields a 
shadowy pown*. In tii* north VIDn, hii quondam 
ally, wages against his forces a desultory cam- 
paign. In Mexico City, Obregon and Zapata, Carranzista 
and Villtats roepectivdy. pop in and oat like the UtUe 
man and wonum nt Uw twin doom of thdr iMrasMter 
house. 

When liadero fooyht Diaz, and when Carranza and 
VIlin tonglit Hoort^ it mm at least a tenable hypothesis 
ti»t flio revohitlonists were striving to assert the 
rights and the interests of the Mexican people against 
the tyranny of a despot. Now the hypothesis has van- 
iahed. The revolatfonists, soeeaiifal agaimt the iTiant, 
have fallen out among themaelVM. Eadi rival leadtr fa 
fighting for his own lumd. 

Whoever wlna, It la Hociean people that lose— tiw 
Mexican people and the rest of the world. In Mexico 
there is neither peace nor order. There is no security 
for the property rights of foreigners ; no safely even fat 
foreign lives. Within a week an American citizen has 
been shot down in his own house by the forces that at 
that moment happened to be taUng their taxn at cap* 
taring the City of Mexico. 

What in this parknis eondltion of affairs la the dirty 
of the Unite<l States? It is fourfold. First, to insure 
respect for the rights of American citizens within Mex- 
ican bordere. Second, to eneoorage the asplratloib of 

the Mexican people for liberty and self-government. 
T^iird, since by our adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
we ftawn upon the intervention of nations ovtaldo tiie 
Western Hemisphere in affairs upon the American con- 
tinent, to protect the rights of the citizens of other na- 
tlona In Mexleoi F^nwOi, to aoe to It that the eonntty 



across our southern border dooa not eontlnua to be an 
international plague spot 

As tfano voce on there is no improvement in condi- 
tions in Mexico. The drift is steadily from bad to 
worse. The time may come when a strong hand from 
witiiont mnst he Uid upon the riaahing factions th»t 
peace nay be restored, that respect may be commanded 
for Ihe lives and property of foreigners, and that the 
people of Mexico may be given an untrammeled oppor- 
tunity to seek the Uessinga of liberty and self-govern- 
ment That time may not he fmr distant. 

When that time iomet<, the United States must lead 
in the work. But it should not move alone. The three 
great natlona of South America Uie ABC powers 

whose good offices have already saved us from the con- 
flict with Mexico threatened by our own impulsive ac- 
tion— ehooM be inrited to |oln in tiw worii of tater> 

vention. 

To invite their cooperation would be an assurance ol 
our good faith and disinterestedness. It would quiet the 
suspicions, entertained with greater or less d^niteness 
and intensity by many of our neighbors in South and 
Central America, that we are afflicted with an insatiable 
hanger for territory. It would imbue the act of interven- 
tion vrith Oie Impreasiveness and prestige of an interna- 
tional movement. 

If and when intervention bec<»nes inevitable— and the 
United States win not enter upon UitervsntioB until ttue 
deliberate judgment of the American people declares it 
to be inevitable — it should be Pan-American interven- 
tion. It should be Oie well considered act of the four 
groat powers of the Western Hemisphere, extending a 
helping hand to a sister people and discharging a solemn 
rssptmsihllily to the rest of the world. 



AND THERE SHALL 

EUROPEAN nations have been taking a surprizing 
interest in the United States of late. They all culti- 
vate our friendship, they appeal to our ssnnpathies, 
they seek to justify their actions in our eyes. This 
is a gratifying change from the open hostility or 
amused contempt with which American ideals and 
opinion used to be regarded in Europe and we 
wdoome it as indicating a better understanding and 
consequently a more cordial relation between the two 
hemispheres than has prevailed in the past. But such 
an understanding cannot be attained by assuming ss » 
basis a false unanimity of sentiment. We would gladly 
aid in bridging the gulf between Europe and America, 
but we would not begin by denying that any gulf exists. 
Frankneas is the only true foundation of friendriilp and 



BE NO MORE KINGS 

it seems to bo necessary to make plain that we Ameri- 
cans differ very decidedly from many Europeans on the 
fundamental principle of government. There is in much 
of what we read about America, even in what is written 
expressly for the purpose of winning American sym- 
pathy, an unconscious assumption that we have prac- 
tically abandoned our republicanism and are willing to 
tolerate if not approve of tiie monardileal system. 

That assumption is false. American republicanism is 
not so boisterous and blatant as it used to be. Travel 
and intercourse with Buropeens have taught us to treat 

their view.« with more courtesy and often to keep silen'.-e 
rather than wound their feelings. This courtesj and 
silence has been sometimes interpreted as acquiescence 
and agreement, and so it becomes desirable ones in a 
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while to niake a plain statement of what we Americans 
do most tnaif hM and believe. Such a statement cannot 
be better put than it was by Emerson in the ode ho 
wrote on the birthday of free America, January 1, 1863: 

God said, I am tirad of Idnga, 

I suffer them no mora; 
Up to my ear the morning brtogt 

The outratre of the poor. 

Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war. 
Where tynrnta tp«at and tyrants small 
hMiv fin mak and poor? 

I win have never a noble, 

No Unease counted great; 
FUhm HM ctenMB nd plBWOMD 

Shan eoatlilitto » atalfc 

Thto Is what we ballcv* to be tiie divine will, and lo 

believing we hold that any man who stands up and says 
that he is b;, divine right or the Grace of God ruler of 
his fUkm^mc II i? a liar md ft Uuphemer. We make no 
exeqpitlons. We have no more respect for the claim of 
the King of England to a divine right to rule than for 
that of the Czar of Russia, for the claim of the King of 
the Belgian* than for that of the Negu of Abyssinia. 
We resard every raonareh m ki offteto ettiier a tyrant 
or an absurdity. The word "tyrant" is here used in the 
original sense given to it by the first republicans, the 
O r wto^ irbo applied It to any nun dalming Mngship. 
In tte course of history the word naturally aiui inev- 
itably acquired the secondary meaning of an oppressive 
raler. Wo reeognlao «f eonne the vast dUrereDco tbat 
exists between a mild and constitutional king and an 
unjust and autocratic king, but neither in our opinion 
has mar ^UfiA to adat It often happens that the better 
Uie man the mm dangerous he is as a king. There 
are from the American standpoint only two kings on 
earth who have any shadow of legal claim to their 
thiYMies; the rest are usurpers. The two aipparent ex- 
cepttons are King Peter of Serbia and King Haakon 
of Norway, both of whom were elected by the rcpreson- 
Utives of the people. But the King of Serbia came to 
the throne tiini the assaaainaUon of Ms predeees s w and 
was himself an accomplice of the murder after the fact 
if not before. The Norwegians are a democratic people 
and did not desire a king, but when they sepanted fronn 
Sweden, the monarchical powers of Europe, some say 
England, some say Germany, it matter.'^ not, compelled 
them to tak* a ktalg as the condition of recognition. A 
Norwegfaa republic would have made the thrones of 
Europe unsafe^ Prance, Switzerland and Portugal are 
standing menaces to monarchy and republican aanti* 
mmt is growing in Italy and Spain. 

In England, on the contrary, repnbffoanlsm has de- 
clined while democr.ac>- ha- >:!i.\vn The- twr> things are 
quite distinct and ought never to be confounded. Democ- 
nej Is tho rule of the people regardless of the f ontf 
of government. The Russian mir and tho Chinese village 
are in some respecta more democratic than England or 
the United States. Republicanism means the abolition of 
any individual or class claiming to rule by divine right, 
inheritance or similar form of privilege. * 

Fifty years ago there were many outspoken republic 
cans in Great Britain. Now than is searosly one. When 
Vietoria was crowned some found fte ceremony espe- 
cially intere.sting because, as they said, it would prob- 
ably be the last coronation tbat England would ever see. 



One of the Chartists of '48 used publicly words as bold 
as those of Pstridt Henry : "If Parliament will aeeapt 
our petition, very good. If not — well, France is a re- 
public." A British labor leader now would hardly dare 
to use such language. 

Our British friends assure us privately that their 
king has no real power, that he is merely "a sort of 
glorified riiijber sUimp." Then a little while later, for- 
getting what they have said, thegr tell us bow the vir- 
tuous Vietoria overruled her ministers for tlte good of 

the realm and how the wise- Kinfr Edward thru his own 
personal influence brought about the entente and the 
isolation of Germany. Kow whoHier or not it mm good 
politics to encircle Germany with the ring of steel we 
shall not know until we see the outcome of the war, but 
whether it be credit or Uame that ia to be given to 
Edward VII, we cannot rsgard him aa m mars flgore- 

head. 

We are being inutui;\ted juit now with literature from 
England filled with quotations from the speeches of the 
Kaiser and his sycophants. Our British friends believe 
that such exhibits of grotesque megalomania will arouse 
the disgust and at>horrence of Americans for a man who 
will make such dalms and n people who will submK to 
them. That is right ; we do feel so. But do our British 
friends realize that the phrases they themselves use so 
casually, ao lovlnrt^, grate aknoat as harddjr open 
pub! icun ears? The British Prime Minister talks of "His 
Majesty's Government" and "His Majesty's Arm>'" and 
writes "By Order of ttie King" at tte bottom of a proc- 
lamation. You say that it is not true, that the King did 
not really have anything to say about it, it was all done 
by the ministers. Very good; we think better of tiie 
King— but what shall we think of Mr. Asquith? 

We used to be told that kings were excellent things be- 
cause !)>■ their intermarriages they kept peace in 
Europe. Perhaps we used to believe it. But that was 
before the publication of tiie *n)ear Nleky^ lettera ex- 
changed between the royal cousins while Russia and 
Germany and England and Belgium were actively pre- 
paring for war. 

As a man Albert of Belgium is a decided improve- 
ment over the long-bearded satyr who preceded him. 
Bven republicans pivut Join in the general choms of 
praise. But as a king he is a public menace. We have not 
forgotten that before the war his name was talked of 
as a possible candidate for the French throna in case 
the royalists inside and outside of France succeeded 
tn overthrowing the republic. Perhaps the plan is not 
\ et al)andoned. Certainly King Albert has a stronger 
hold upon the affection of the French people than before 
for his courage and devotion In adversity, and if fttt 
French should again be seized with a desire for a king 
as they have twice l)efore, he would make a much 
stronger eandldsto than tiie Bourbon or Napoleonle 
pretenders. 

If this had been a war between Germany and France 
alon^ in which one of the two waa not notoriously tho agw 

gressor, there would have been no question where Amer- 
ican sympathy inclined. America always tends to favoi^ 
any republic against any monarchy regardleaa of tjl^ 
cause of the quarreL But when the great European ref 
public, to whom we owe undying gratitude for rescuir;ig 
us from a king, unites with five monarchies and amotig 
them the most autocratic, our sympathies are divided 
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and we can only hope the outcome will not iM'tlM 
crashing out of aU republicanism in Europe. 

It has been aaid Oiafc the Monroe Doctrine is the only 
thing that Americans would fight for. However that 
may be, it certainly represents a principle dear to the 
hearts of the AmLrican people, for we believe as firmly 
a« ia 1828 that any attempt on the part of European 
powen extend their ejrstem to any portion of tiiie 
hemisphere is dangerous to our peace and safety." The 
Monroe Doctrine has been amplified and interpreted to 
mean many thing*, tin hegemooy of the United Statea, 
America for the Americana, the cultivation of Pan- 
American trade, etc. Bnt its primary and fundamental 
purpose was simply the maintenance of repuldicanism. 
"Their system" meant the monarchical system and the 
United States opposes that now as it always has. The 
Monroe Doctrine means that one eontinent out of the 
five shall be forever free from the cone of 
IdngB. As for tte rest of the world, it is not so much 
our concern. We rejoice whenever a people like the 
Portuguese or Chinese risee and overthrows its ty- 
nmti. We wiO ifin ttien wkat eneouracenent we can 
and we hope so to condurt ourselves that this republic of 
oars may become an example of the benefits of repub- 
Ueanisn Inetead of a reproach. For we know we are 
right and we look forward with perfect confidence to 
the day when it may be there shall be no more kings in 



THE SINKING OF AN AMERICAN SHIP 

^T^HXRE are nn two wavs about it. When the Gennan 
X e^ltain of the "Pnnz Eitel Friedrich" sank the 
American ship "WUBam P. Frye" he committed his 
Government to a grave responsibility. It is a responsi- 
bility wldch Germany cannot evade It is a responsibility 
which the United States mu.st refjuire to be dischargetl. 

The rules of maritime warfare on the subject of the 
■inkinff of neutral merdiant vessels are clear and un- 
disputed. 

A neutral ship may be sunk if it attempts to run 
a Modkade. But on January 19, when- the TiyeP* waa 

sunk, not even the doubtfully legal blockade bjr aub- 
marine, which Germany has since declared, was in ex- 
istence. 

It may be sunk if it attempts to escape when the bel- 
ligerent ship ia exercizing its unquestioned right of 
fiilt «ul Bcareh. But the *Tky«^ did not attnupt to 
escape. 

It may be sunk if carrying absolute contraband to an 
enemy port and if the exigencies of the case would make 
it impossible for the capturing ship to send the prise 
into port Bat tiie 'Trye" was not carrying abeohrte con- 
traband. 

It may be sunk if more than half of its cargo con- 
<rf conditional contraband, if the contraband is 

for the jrovnmment or the armed force? of the 
ft and if the capturing ship cannot send it into 
poftk 

The "Frye'f" carpo oonf<:sted of ffrain. Grain is con- 
ditional contraband. But tliere is no evidence that the 
grain was dsatinied f>>r ti;<' British Government or the 
British army or navy. The "Fxye" was aaitinc to a Brit- 
ish p<«t. Its cargo was consigned 'to ogrdar." bmrden 
of proof, thenforsb rsrted upon its captor to Hum ttat 



the grain was intended for military and not civilian use. 
Captain Thiericbens did not prove it; indeed, under the 
circumstances be ooold not. He merely sank the ih^ 

His action was without warrant in law or costom. 
For his action Germany is fully reeponsible. It is in- 
conceivable that prompt ipolofy and reparation will not 
be forthcomiac. 

THE STATE OP JEFFERSON 

A BILL has been introduced into the Tex.-ns Ufrisla- 
ture to form a new state ogt of the western part of 
Texas, to be named Jetferson. Tlie motive bAind ^ 
movement is the desire to become independent of the 
"beerage" which is said to be the ruling order of the 
state. This, howevw, is hardly a enflleieBt reason for a 
political change of so momentous a character. The 
"drys" should not secede but stay in and in time they 
may win the whole state. 

The railroad and the telephone have made it as easy 
to manage a large comhiunity as a small one and the 
saving of the "overhead charges" of administration is 
enormous. To be sur^ Texas would have ten votes in- 
stead of two in the United Statee Senate by exercizing 
its peculiar prerogative of subdividing into five states, 
but thia incwsse of power in the eouncils of the nation 
would not compensate for the weakening which would 
otherwise result from division. 

Texas is big enough, however, to make several states 
if titers were snilieiettt reason for it It is a tiitrd larcer 
than the German empire, which is composed of twenty- 
six several states. If Texas should split In half each 
part would be larger than any oQiar state; or if divided 
by five each woidd be larger than twenty-two of the 
existing states. Or if divided by population into halves 
each wooM have more people ttu fUitH^uw otte 
states, or if divided into tve perti more than twenty of 
our states. 

The right of Texas to form new states whenever it 
chooses was conferred by the act of Congress admitting 
it to the Union March 1, 1845, which says that "new 
statee of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, 
in addition to said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, 
be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be 
entitled to admission under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constttntion.** This special privilege wia due to the 
flwttiiat Texas came into the Union as an equal. It had 
ben for nine years an independent republic and was 
able to maintain its independence indefinitely. The 
Briti.sh Government tried in vain to prevent annexation, 
for it meant that the United States would extend to the 
Pedile. Lord Mmerston in 1888 in a piarliamentary de- 
bate on a motion to intervene to prevent annexation 
stated that Great Britain could not "allow the United 
Statee to pursue a policy of aggrandisement" Lord 
Aberdeen said in 1844 that if he could get the support 
of France England was willing "to go to the last ex- 
tremity" to keep Texas out of the Union. 

But in France Thiers stood up stoutly for the right 
of the United States to expand and denounced the pro- 
posed joint action as a crime against a republic whose 
aid might be needed at any time in a second war against 
England In dsfense of ih* prladptas of tiw revolntifla. 
Now when Fkanee Is safflerlnv from VtM Invasion of » 
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nMHiarchical power it is well to remember that we owe 
tt to France that we are able to celebrate in San Fran- 
dieo this year. If Prance had not stood by us in this 

crisis :t would have been the Union Jack and not the 
Stars and Stripes which would have floated over the 
Goldan data. 



EE)rrATIO\ FOR PKMOrRACY 

IF you want anytbins done aak a busy man to do it 
Prafaasor J. MeKam Cattail, batiw tiw adltor of only 

three periodicals, Seienee, Popular Sripnre Monthly and 

The American Naturalist, finds so much extra time on 

hia haoda that he has started another one, School and 

Snnety. "a weekly jriurnal coverinjr the whole field of 

education in relation to the problems of American de- 

moeraey." Possibly a clue to what this means may be 

discovered in one of the leading articles of the first 

number, "The State-Wide Campus," by President Foster 

of B«ad CoUas^ from which we quota: 

Ftonlar jrovamm«nt demands popular edocatloB of a 
BSW Bad. The true university will not curb ita stadias in 
S te ne tut al engineering for fear thai itb findings may eoo- 
dsna a state engineer, appointed by • partizan administta- 
tiao; nor will a true university curb discussion of woman 
suffrage merely because the rasuHs of such discussion are 
of immediat* importance. Some universities give a question 
the freedom of the i-ampu.s only as lonjr a.t it remain.s purely 
academic, that is to say, as long as it has no pointc<l rela- 
tion to actual problems — in other words, a.? long as it inter- 
ests but few people. The university will drift into an eddy, 
and be overlooked, if the institution frowns on the fullest 
discussion of the dominant political issues of the day, 
whether they involTe men or measnms, or both. 

If th« iMW jounal can follow up such an ideal as this 

it win ba Mvalsr nadtof aa wall aa iaf onning. 

THE TREND OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

FICTION and .'iciepce are on the def-liiie. Religion and 
philosophy, poetry and drama are gaining. Such is 
the conclusion to which we are led if we take the statis- 
tics of book production as an indication of popular taste. 
Comparing the annual trade reports of the PtAlishera 
Wtekly, we find that the high water mark of flia avfd 
was in 1908, when 1488 votooGMS of fiction appoarad in 
the United States. Last year there were only 1033; a 
decline of nearly thirty per cent. These figures are vir- 
tually reversed in theology, religion and philosophy, for 
books dervotad to sodi subjects nee during Hie same 
period from 999 to 1440; a j-'ain of forty-four par eant. 
If we compare the literary output of 1913 with tiuit of 
1914 we ihid the same trend shown, for theology, re- 
ligion and philo^iophy have gained fourteen per cent and 
poetical and dramatic works liave gained thirty-three 
par cent, whlla aeienee and audi technical aubjeets aa 
onglncoring, madicine and agriitiHure have declined 
fifteen per cent sfnae the year before. We hope this in- 
dieataa not ao mndi a falling off of tatareat in pnra 
aetence or its useful application.'^ as a enrtallment in 
tha production of superiluoua books. 

Of eouraa Cheaa ilgnres do not represent tha extent 
of reading done in the various fields of literature. Many 
boolcs are pui^iished which find few reader.-; and no re- 
Hgtoos ho6k in the la.st few years ha.-^ h.td th.- sale of 
a popular novel. But, on the other hand, Winston 
Churchill's The Inside of the Cup, which has the unique 
distlaetioii of kaading tha list of bast aaHen, owta a 
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large part of it^ popularity to its religious theme. On 
the whole, we are justified in seeing in these figures a 
definite tendency on the part i>f the American public 
toward serious thought on the fundamental problems of 
human life as well as toward poetry and the fine arts. 
Since most of the fall books were in print by August 
tha statistics of output were not materially affected by 
the war. The emotional sthnulus of tte war wHl doubt- 
less have a profound cfTcct on literature, but it would 
be rash to predict what it will be. So far the chief re- 
sult has been an Increased production of poetry and a 
greater f nterset in contenqHwary hiatoir and geognqihy. 



THE CASH REGISTER MIND 

THERE is one sort of mind that mints its own ideas. 
That is the sort most worth having. Then there is 
the mind which neither gives nor takes ideas. That is 
lamentable. And there is the cash-register mind. If you 
have it, it is worth being thankful for— in moderation. 

The cash-register mind has one virtue. It ngisters 
what it receives. The process may t)e simple or complex: 
the machine into whldi your bootblack dropa your dime 
does nothing ver>' exciting, but the beautiful apparatus 
in the comer drug-store rings a bell and flashes a light 
and prtnta a record. AmeM Beanelt «r lome other ob- 
server has ronfest his admiration for its gay efficiency. 
So there are some minds that simply register, and some 
that cannot for the life of them refrain from print; 
some that merely take business-like note of what ia of- 
fered them, others that sparkle and thrill at the trans- 
action. 

B.ut the essential thing ia that they register. This 
sort of mind knows an idea iriien it la offered, cKeka with 
recognition— and prooeede to pasa it out again In amatl 

change. 

NEITHER LUCK NOR THE DEVIL 

THE British have been wondering whether the Ger- 
mans have been favored by luck. Providence or the 
devil in that their attacks on Antwerp and Ypres were 
made in the most advantageous weather and their aerial 
and navy fleets arrived in Ehigland at the same time aa 
a fog. It is now known that this, like others of their 
miraculous achievements, is simply applied science. The 
first German army corpe entering Belgium was pro- 
vided with a staff of meteorologists and a.strnnomfr.t 
who set up observation stations, equipped with instru- 
ments of the latest model from Berlin; in Liige. Brussels 

and Ostend. By means of hydrogen sounding balloons 
they explored the currents of the upper air and were 
able to f oraeaat fog two daya in advanee. 



During the first year of the Wisconsin law requiring 
a physieian'a certificate of health tram the proeiieetive 
bridegroom the number of marriages fell four thousand 
below the annual average. Evidently there was more 
need for auch a law than even its advoeatee auapeeted. 



The question whether the anti-alien labor laws of 
New York and Arisona violate the treaty rights of f or- 

eigners is now to be determined, as it should be, by the 
United States Supreme Court. Whatever the court's de- 
elsion, the laws certainly violate human rights. 



THE INDEPENDENT 
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THE GREAT WAR 

Uarck Bombardmpnt of Kilid Babr 
anrl other l>ardaia-llva forts cuntiu- 
uihI. Britiah btt\t> stroiiK attack un 
German lices toward I.iUe. 

March 9 — Three Brititih ateamera 
«unk by G«rmaD submarines. Qer- 
mnnK bombard Nleuport with 42- 
centimeter suds. 

lltirch 10 — German cruiser "Prius 
Eitel Friedrich" takes refufe in 
Newport New-i. Ileavy figbtins in 
Champa^nie and Argonne. 

Uarck 11 — GermaDti repulse Russian 
attack Dear AugU8towo. ScTenty 
mioe-sweepers engaxed in cleariDC 
Dardanelles. 

Hatch ti — British capture Neuve 
<;hapclle near La Bass^. Count 
S(>rgiu» Witte, former Kussian Pre- 
mier and negotiator of Portxmuuth 
Treaty, died. Three British steam- 
ers sunk in Channel by German 
KUbDiarines. 

Unrck 13 — Bread riots In Snoiii. Rii»- 
nans report capture of 4000 Aus- 
trian! in CarpatbitDs. 

March i^- -Italy fully preparmj for 
war. French take half of village of 
Vauquols od edge of Argonne. 



The Attack on the 
Narew Forts 



Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg 
is concentrating 
his forces south of the Mazurian 
Lakes in preparation apparently for 
a movement against the line of forti- 
fications which extend along the Na- 
rew River and its tributary, the 
Bobr. The recent victory of the Rus- 
sians at Przasnysz proved to be only 
a temporary derangement of the 
plan, for Hindenburg hurried in 
troops from the north and the south, 
from the Niemen River on one side 
and the Bzura on the other, until he 
has now, according to Russian esti- 
mates, a half million men in this re- 
grion ready for the advance into Rus- 
sian Poland. The Germans are within 
a mile of Przasnysz again, and in re- 
gaining this lost ground have taken 
1 1,460 Russian prisoners. 

The German Krupps are still 
pounding away on the fortifications 
of Osowiec on the Bobr River, but 
the main attack seems to be directed 
at the fortresses to the southwest 
along the Narew. A large force is 
said to be assembled at Chorzele on 
the Russian boundary for an advance 
down the Orzyc River directed 
against Ostrolenka or one of the 
other fortresses lower down the 
river. The weather has turned colder 
and, the ground being frozen, move- 
ments are made easier, but entrench- 
ing is difficult. 

The Russians are rejoicing over 
the withdrawal of the German troops 
from the neighborhood of Grodno 
and the other forts on the Niemen. 



They claim that the Germans lost 
over 100,000 men within the last 
month. 

The German attack along the Pil- 
ica River in central Poland con- 
tinues, but is not developing much 
strength. It is apparently intended to 
divert the Russian troops to the 
south, while the greatest effort is be- 
ing made to break thru the chain of 
forts on the Narew north of Warsaw. 

The Anglo-French fleet 
Opening the continued the bom- 

Dardanelles bardment of the Turk- 
ish forts and batteries on both sides 
of the Dardanelles, but no very defi- 
nite progress is reported. The forts 
at Dardanus and Kephez on the Asi- 
atic shore are, it appears, still able 
to reply, and the forts near Kilid 
Bahr on the European shore of the 
narrows are not yet demolished, altho 
they have been subjected to indirect 
lire from the other side of the Gal- 
lipoli peninsula as well as direct fire 
from the warships in the straits. 
Even the new superdreadnought, 
"Queen Elizabeth," has ventured to 
go several miles up into the Darda- 
nelles, which proves that the fleet of 
seventy mine-sweepers had done 
their work thoroly. 

But generally the "Queen Eliza- 
beth" stands off the western shore of 
the Gallipoli peninsula, and from a 
distance of twelve miles throws her 



15-inch shells over the hills and into 
the forts on either side of the nar- 
rows. The "Queen Elizabeth" has 
eight of theee big guns so placed that 
they could, if desired, be all fired at 
one time in the same direction. The 
projectiles of such a broadside would 
weigh altogether more than six and 
a half tons and the cost of the smoke- 
less powder used would be over 
$5600. It is rumored that one of the 
sister ships to the "Queen Elizabeth" 
is also engaged at the Dardanelles. 
This is possible, for there was a 
group of five of them nearing comple- 
tion when the war broke out, and of 
these probably the "Warapite" and 
the "Barham" are in commission. 
The other two of these superdread- 
noughts are the "Valiant" and the 
"Malaya," the last so named because 
it was a gift from the Malay States 
to the British navj-. The vessel that 
comes nearest to equaling the "Queen 
Elizabeth" class in any way at pres- 
ent is the American "New York," 
which, however, carries ten 14-inch 
guns instead of eight 15-inch and can 
make only twenty-one knots instaad 
of twenty-eight. 

The "Triumph," which a little 
while ago was aiding the Japanese in 
the reduction of Tsing-tao, has now 
been brought to the Dardanelles. She 
has been in action seventeen times 
during this war and has fired over 
2000 rounds of ammunition from 10- 
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inch shells down. She has been hit 
fourteen times. One shell from Fort 
Dardanus burst inside the captain's 
cabin and destroyed the furniture. 
Most of the attacking vessels have 
been hit by shells, but the casualties 
are few. The chief difficulty of the 
Allies is to discover the new bat- 
teries, which have been so cleverly 
concealed that the aeroplanes are 
often unable to locate them, and at- 
tempts on the part of small vessels to 
draw their fire are generally in vain. 

Vice-Admiral Garden, commanding 
the Franco-British fleet, is reported 
to have said that they will get thru 
the Dardanelles before Easter. But 
from the Turkish side the reports ex- 
press confidence in the ability of Con- 
stantinople to hold out indefinitely. 
The Allies, thoy assert, are wasting 
ammunition lavi.shly upon the rocks 
and ground, while the main batteries 
are untouched and nobody hurt. An 
approach by land up the peninsula is 
not feared because the city is defend- 
ed by 2fj0,000 men entrenched in 
strong positions. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirae, 
commanding the British fleet before 
Smyrna, demanded, on March 11. the 
surrender of the garrison within 
twenty-four hours. The fort.s have 
been intermittently under bombard- 
ment ever since March 5. The Vali 



has warned non-combatants to leave 
the city and has protested against 
the shelling of villages and residen- 
tial quarters by the British. An at- 
tach6 of the Turkish Embassy at 
Washington presents a list of twelve 
undefended towns and villages of 
Turkey which, he claims, were bom- 
barded in December and January by 
the British, French and Russian war- 
ships. 



The British 
Advance 



The new British army 
of a million men has in 
large part been safely 
landed in France and has begun its 
attack upon the entrenched positions 
which the Germans have occupied 
for the last six months. The point .se- 
lected for the offensive movement 
seems to be north of Arras and near 
La Bass^e. Here the British won a 
notable success in the taking of 
N'euve Chapelle, a village of about 
600 inhabitants about ten miles south 
of the Belgian border. 

With the change of tactics the 
British Government has adopted a 
different policy in regard to news. 
There ha.** been so much dissatisfac- 
tion exprest in England over the re- 
fusal to allow war correspondents to 
go to the front that it has been de- 
cided to supplement the brief ofl[lcial 
announcement.s of result.s by a de- 
scriptive narrative from an author- 



ized eye-witness. We will take advan- 
tage of this by summarizing in his 
own words the battle of Neuve Cha- 
pelle: 

At 7:30 a. m. on that morning of 
March 12 the battle opened with a bom- 
bardment by numerous guns and how- 
itzers. Our men in the trenches describe 
the fire as the most tremendous they 
have ever seen or heard. The shriek of 
the shells, their explosions and the con- 
tinuous thunder of the batteries were 
all merged into one great volume of 
sound. The discharges of the guns were 
so rapid that they sounded like the fire 
of a gigantic machine gun. During the 
thirty-five minutes for which it con- 
tinued our men could show themselves 
freely. They could even walk about m 
perfect safety. 

Then the signal to attack was given. 
In less than half an hour almost the 
whole of the elaborate series of Ger- 
man trenches in and about Neuve Cha- 
pelle were in our hands. Except at one 
point there was hardly any resistance, 
for the trenches, which in places were 
literally blotted out, were filled with 
dead and dying, who were almost 
buried in the earth and debris. 

Thruout the Jay the Germans con- 
tinued to hold out in a strong position 
at an angle of the crossroads south of 
the villaf^'e where there were established 
B perfect network of trenches and 
baroed wire. This position was known 
as Port Arthur. A hard struggle raged 
for some hours ntil at 5:30 p. m. it 
wa.<i taken by storm at the point of the 
bayonet. At nightfall we were in pos- 
session of all the enemy's trenches on a 
front of 4000 vards, which represented 
an advance of more than 1200 yards 
from our original trenches. 

The number of prisoners officially re- 
ported as taken is 750, but there is rea- 
son to believe that others were cap- 
tured and their names not sent in as 
yet. During the day there were two 
remarkable feats by our airmen. One 
flying at a hight of only 150 feet dropt 
a bomb on an important railway bridge 
at Menin, destroying one of the pier*. 
Another, flying over Courtrai railway 
junction, dropt a bomb on the station 
and completely wrecked it. 

The enemy for the time being is 
beaten and on the run. It was the con- 
sciousness of this which filled the hos- 
pitals and ambulances with the cheer- 
iest crowd of wounded ever seen. If 
further proof of this was wanted it 
could be found in the spectacle of an 
Irishman who had been shot thru the 
che!5t recounting his experiences in a 
stentorian voice that was audible to the 
furthest comer of the clearing hospi- 
tal. It was found also in the sight of 
groups of wounded and injured men on 
the roads talking and laughing as they 
liniped out of the firing line columns. 

The prisoners as they marched back 
thru the ambulance transport between 
the waiting ranks of our reserves af- 
forded no little encouragement. Many 
of their faces were a oright yellow 
from the effects of the lyddite shells 
and a majority looked shaken. All ad- 
mitted that the attack had come as a 
complete surprize. 

During the three days the British 
gained about two miles and the 
counter attack of the Germans was 
repulsed, with & loss estimated at 
2000. The objective of the move- 
ment is presumably the city of Lille, 
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which the Allies have twice taken 
from the Germans but have been un- 
able to hold. 

In the recent activity in the Cham- 
pagne region both sides claim suc- 
cess. According to the German ac- 
count the French have sacrificed 
45,000 men since February 17 with- 
out making any progress, while the 
German loss was not a third as much. 
According to the French account the 
object of their advance movement 
was for the purpose of forcing the 
Germans to concentrate troops at this 
point and so to prevent them from 
sending aid to Hindenburg in Poland. 
This object, the French claim, was 
accomplished, and, besides, they took 
2000 prisoners and annihilated two 
regiments of the Guards. On Febru- 
ary 28 the French began an attack 
upon the village of Vauquois, situ- 
ated upon the edge of a plateau com- 
manding part of the Argonne forest. 
Since then the effort has been repeat- 
ed several times, and by fierce hand- 
to-hand fighting the French have suc- 
ceeded in occupying half the village. 



The War on 

Commerce 



Seven British mer- 
chant steamers were 
torpedoed by German 
submarines in the three days March 
10 to 13. Three of these were struck 
on Friday morning by the "U-29" oflf 
Scilly Islands in the English Chan- 
nel. The spectators on the shore of St. 
Mary's Island watched the "Indian 
City," a new steamer of 2921 tons 
from Galveston loaded with cotton, 
as it was overtaken by a submarine 
and ordered to show her colors. 
The steamer hoisted the German flag. 
The captain of the submarine, speak- 
ing thru the megaphone in perfect 
English, ordered the crew to take to 
their boats and then blew up the ves- 
sel. Two British patrol boats put out 
from the shore, but the submarine 
dived and came up two miles beyond. 
Next she sighted the "Headlands" 
of Hartlepool and gave chase. In 
spite of her dodging the steamer was 
soon caught, and, after the crew had 
left, torpedoed. Then the submarine 
went after a third steamer and was 
lost to view. All this took place with- 
in three hours. 

On March 9, three British steam- 
ers fell victims to the German sub- 
marines. The "Tangistan" was sunk 
off Scarborough. The crew of thirty- 
eight took to the lifeboats, but the 
ves.sel sank before these could be dis- 
connected, and the only man saved 
was one who clung to a piece of 
wreckage for three hours. The "Prin- 
cess Victoria" was torpedoed twenty 
miles oflf Mersey bar. The crew was 
saved. The collier "Blackwood" was 
torpedoed in the English Channel and 
the crew escaped in boats. 
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The British auxiliar>' cruiser 
"Bayano" was torpedoed off Corse- 
well Point, between Scotland and Ire- 
land, on the morning of March 11 
and about 200 men were drowned. 
Twenty-six of the men were rescued. 

The British torpedo boat destroyer 
"Ariel" rammed and sank the Ger- 
man submarine "U-12." Ten out of 
her crew of twent>'-eight were saved. 
They will not be treated as pri.soners 
of war, but will, like the crew of the 
"U-8," be put in jail and tried for 
piracy. The determination of the 
British Government to treat in this 
fashion all men captured on German 
submarines has aroused hot indigna- 
tion in Germany and reprisals are 
threatened. Altogether the British 
have sunk seven German submarines 
since the war began. 

,,. ... The demands of 

China Yielding to the J a p a n e s e 
Japanese Demands Government for 
extensive concessions and special 
privileges in various parts of China 
from north to south have been under 
discussion at Peking for the last two 
months and no agreement has yet 
been reached, altho China has con- 
ceded many of the points and Japan 
has ameliorated others. It was re- 
ported from Peking on March 9 that 
Japan had threatened to employ 



force unless China complied by 
March 12. The Chinese Government 
protested against such an ultimatum 
and pleaded that it was customar>' to 
devote more time than this for the 
consideration of a treaty involving 
such vast issues. The belief that Ja- 
pan intended to impose her will upon 
China by arms was confirmed by the 
sailing of a second squadron bearing 
30,000 Japanese troops to Manchuria. 
Japan, however, explained to the 
powers that the troops were merely 
intended to replace the railroad 
guards already in Manchuria. Bar- 
racks are being erected at the rail- 
road stations in Shang-tung, now 
held by the Japanese. 

It is reported that China has con- 
ceded the extension of the lease of 
the Manchurian ports of Dalny (Tai- 
ren) and Port Arthur for ninety- 
nine years. These concessions, which 
were originally granted by China to 
Russia for twenty-five years, would 
have expired in 1923, after which 
time China would have had the right 
to purchase the railroads. Japan also 
gets the exclusive right to prospect 
and to work mines and the preference 
in future railroad loans. 

China is very reluctant to grant 
the demand for a Japanese railroad 
from the coast opposite the Japanese 
island of Formosa to Han-kow and 
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for a joint control with China of iron 
works there, because that would 
mean Japanese domination of the 
YanK-tse Valley and the coal and iron 
region. The Japanese garrison at 
Han-kow is said to b€ entrenched. 

The demands for the policing of 
Chinese cities by Japanese, for the 
appointment of Japanese advisers 
and directors in financial and mili- 
tary matters, and for the purchase 
from Japan of at least half of the 
arms and ammunition needed by the 
Chinese army also meet with strong 
objection from the Chinese. It ap- 
pears that these demands were 
omitted from the list as submitted 
by the Japanese Government to the 
powers. When the United States 
called attention to the omission of 
nine of the twenty-one articles the 
Japanese Government explained that 
these were general demands of long 
standing which it did not think nec- 
essary to mention. 

The Chinese Y. M. C. A. and stu- 



dents in the United States have 
made an appeal to President Wilson 
and the American people to prevent 
what they hold will mean the abso- 
lute absorption of the Chinese re- 
public by Japan or will precipitate a 
war between the two countries. When 
the question was raised in the House 
of Commons, Neil Primrose, Under 
Secretarj" of State, replied that "His 
Majesty's Government has no objec- 
tion to the expansion of Japanese in- 
terests in China provided the expan- 
sion in no way inflicts injury on Brit- 
ish interests." 

_ . In the early days 

German, S.nk .n ^j^^ 

American Sh.p ^ ^ ^ ^. ^.^^ 

fourteen auxiliary cruisers to prey 
upon the commerce of her enemies. 
Twelve of them have been sunk, cap- 
tured or interned. One of the two 
survivors, the "Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich," entered Hampton Roads on the 
10th and anchored near a pier at 
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Newport News. Seven months ago 
she started out from Tsing-tau, 
armed with 3-inch and 5-inch guns 
taken from two gunboats. In these 
seven months she had captured and 
sunk eleven ships — five British, four 
French, one Russian and one Ameri- 
can. She brought to port 360 per- 
sons, the crews and passengers of 
these ships, desiring to get rid of 
them and also to obtain repairs that 
were sorely needed. Of the passen- 
gers, eighty-five were from the 
French steamship "Floride." There 
was also on board about $2,000,000 
in gold taken from the sunken ships. 
The crews of the British bark "Kil- 
dalton" and French cruiser "Jean" 
had been marooned on Easter Island. 

News of the sinking of an Ameri- 
can ship by this sea rover excited 
great interest. The ship was the 
"William P. Fr>'e," a four-masted 
sailing vessel, owned by the Arthur 
Sewall Company, of Bath, Maine. She 
had sailed from Seattle with a cargo 
of 183,500 bushels of wheat, valued 
at $282,000, and consigned to 
Queenstown. Captain Thierichens, of 
the cruiser, decided that this cargo 
waa contraband of war. He ordered 
the ship's crew to throw it overboard. 
When about half of it had gone into 
the sea he could wait no longer, but 
blew up the ship with dynamite. This 
was on January 28, in the South At- 
lantic. Captain Kiehne, his wife and 
two children, and the crew were safe- 
ly on board the cruiser. 

Our Government, it is understood, 
holds that the cruiser's action waa 
not warranted and will ask for com- 
pensation, accompanied by expres- 
sions of regret. Unofficial reports 
from Berlin say that Germany will 
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express disapproval of the cruiser's 
act, as having been at variance with 
the rulea and policy adopted by Ger- 
many at the beginning of the war, to 
the effect that mere consignment to 
the fortified port of an enemy must 
not be regarded as proof that the 
food in question is designed for 
armed forces. There must be addi- 
tional evidence, and in this case there 
was none. The German captain had 
had no opportunity to know about 
these rules. He was guided by his 
own interpretation of the Declara- 
tion of London, which does not jus- 
tify his course and the binding force 
of which in this war was not accept- 
ed at Washington. It is expected that 
Germany will disavow his act and 
make due reparation. 

The officers and crews of the cap- 
tured vessels speak well of the 
treatment they received from the com- 
mander of the cruiser. Captain Thie- 
richens, tho there were some com- 
plaints of poor food and close 
quarters. The captured sailors and 
passengers were allowed to land, sub- 
ject to the inspection of our immi- 
gration authorities. Probably the 
cruiser will be interned. The repairs 
will consume at least three weeks. 
Captain Thierichens desires to go out 
and resume his work on the seas, but 
if our Government should permit the 
cruiser to leave port she would be 
unable to escape from four or five 
British cruisers now lying in wait 
for her. 

The Federal Circuit 
Trust CasM Court of Appeals has 

reversed the decision 
of the District Court in the case 
against President John H. Patterson 
and other officers of the National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and ordered a new trial. In a 
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suit for violation of the criminal pro- 
visions of the Anti-Trust law, Mr. 
Patterson and twenty-six of his asso- 
ciates were convicted and sentenced 
to be imprisoned in jail, the term for 
a majority of the defendants being 
one year. The higher court holds that 
under the first of the three counts 
there was no proof that the company 
had been guilty of conspiracy during 
the three years before indictment, 
and that the second and third counts 
should not have been considered. In 
the course of the decision, which cov- 
ered sixty printed pages, much was 
said which might be regarded as 
commendation of the company. There 
was great rejoicing in Dayton over 
the court's action. At the railway sta- 
tion 25,000 people were waiting to 
greet Mr. Patterson on his return 
from the court's session. A display of 
fireworks was accompanied by a pa- 
rade and a reception. While his ap- 
peal was pending, a Red Cross gold 
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medal of honor was awarded to him 
for his rescue work at the time of 
the disastrous floods in Ohio. 

It is expected that a decision in the 
Trust suit against the Steel Corpora- 
tion will be made known within a few 
weeks. Owing to the requirements of 
the new Clayton Trust act concerning 
interlocking directorates, it is said 
that the number of the Corporation's 
directors will be reduced. The Attor- 
ney General of Missouri has been 
making inquiry concerning a combi- 
nation said to have been formed to 
control the spelter market. Owners of 
zinc mines in that state assert that 
the price of their ore has been de- 
prest while the price of spelter has 
been rising. Five officers of what is 
called a Potato Trust have been in- 
dicted in Boston for violation of the 
Sherman act. They are connected 
with the Aroostook Potato Shippers' 
Association, which controls about 
ninety per cent of the potato output 
of Aroostook County in Maine, and 
they are accused of using a blacklist 
to the injury of certain dealers in 
Boston and elsewhere. 

7 .J . M J General Obregon 
Zapatbtw Murder Carranza 
an American a r m y evacuated 
the capital of Mexico on the 10th, 
and Zapata, the bandit chief, who is 
in alliance with Villa, entered the 
city on the following day. The en- 
trance of Zapata's forces was marked 
by an outrage which has excited 
much indignation in the United 
States. The bandit leader's advance 
guard murdered John B. McManus, a 
prominent and respected American 
resident, in his house, over which the 
American flag was flying, while the 
official seal of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, whose Minister had charge of 
certain American interests, was on 
the front door. Mr. McManas, a man 
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of thirty-eight years, was originally 
u resident of Chicago. For fifteen 
years he had lived in Mexico as the 
agent of the cwnera of a group of 
mines. He was a man of property, 
occupying a handsome house in the 
capital. In the suburbs he had a 
dairy farm. 

While Zapata's men were holding 
the city, about a month ago. a band 
of fifteen attacked his house, intend- 
ing to take what was in it. Standing 
on the roof, he defended his home 
and his family, repelling the attack 
and killing three of the thieves. The 
survivors promised to get even with 
him. When they retired from the cap- 
ital with Zapata, before the victori- 
ous Obregon, they kept their promise 
in mind. When they returned, on the 
llth, they w .it to McManus's house. 
He was there to defend it, but he had 
placed his wife and children in the 
house of a friend. The outlaws broke 
down the door and killed him. It is 
not known whether any of them fell 
before his gun. This time they were 
able to take their loot and get away 
with it. Relatives of McManus in this 
country have letters in which he 
graphically de.scribed his defense of 
his home at the time when he killed 
three of the robbers. He frequently 
said that he did not expect to get 
out of Mexico alive. 

Our Government promptly sent to 
General Salazar, Zapata's officer com- 
manding in the city, a demand for an 
apology, damages and the punish- 
ment of the murderers. He was told 
that Villa and Zapata would be held 
responsible. A similar message was 
sent to Villa. Salazar assured the 
Brazilian Minister that he would at 
once make inquiry and punish those 
who should be found guilty. He also 



promised to assist the international 
relief committee and in other ways 
to improve the deplorable condition 
of the city. Villa's reply was not less 
satisfactory. He wa-s in a northern 
town. There were many other out- 
rages, as to some of which complaint 
was made at Washington by the 
French and German Ambassadors. 
The Swedish Minister reported the 
assassination of a Swedish resident 
by Obregon's soldiers. 



The Factions 
in Mexico 



Carranza's reply to 
our Government's 
sharp note about 
Obregon's course at the capital was 
delayed. The note spoke of Obregon's 
incendiary utterances, which were 
evidently designed to encourage the 
mob, and of his denunciation of for- 
eign residents. It pointed out also 
that he was about to withdraw from 
the city, leaving these residents with- 
out the protection of an armed force. 
"When a factional leader preys upon 
a starving city," said our Govern- 
ment, "to compel obedience to his de- 
crees by inciting outlawry, and at 
the same time uses means to prevent 
the city from being supplied with 
food, a situation is created which it 
is impossible for the United States 
to contemplate longer with patience. 
Conditions have become intolerable 
and can no longer be endured." If 
Americans should suffer by reason of 
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these conditions, the note continued. 
Obregon and Carranza would be 
"held personally responsible," and 
the United States would take such 
measures as might be expedient to 
bring those personally responsible to 
account. 

Neither Carranza nor Obregon 
opened the railroad to Vera Cruz for 
food supplies and refugees. Secretarj' 
Brjan had warned Americans to 
leave the capital. They had replied 
that they were not permitted to use 
the railroads. In the city there are 
2500 Americans and about 24,000 
other foreigners. Reports from a few 
who have escaped show that both the 
soldiers of Carranza and those of 
Villa and Zapata have been guilty of 
countless outrages of all kinds. Our 
Government has sent two more war- 
ships to Vera Cruz, where now there 
are seven. 

The revolt against Carranza's offi- 
cers in Yucatan haa led to the closing 
of the port of Progreso. On this ac- 
count the British steamer "Wyvis- 
brook," bound for Progreso, put in at 
a neighboring port, where she was 
seized and her captain imprisoned 
because she had no clearance papers 
for that place. Therefore, Great Brit- 
ain complains. It is said that the 
states of Yucatan, Campeche and 
Chiapas have decided to be independ- 
ent, favoring neither Carranza nor 
Villa. The latter has published a 
statement in which he says that in- 
tervention by the United States to 
restrain or punish Carranza would 
cause a union of all Mexicans against 
the invading force. Secretarj- Dan- 
iels remarks that we have nineteen 
battleships and ten destroyers at 
Guantanamo, with nine cruisers in 
adjacent waters. 
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PULPIT PRUSSIANISM 



BT THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TULED GERMAN 



WHAT has the German cler- 
gy been doing all these 
yean tliat Priusia hu been 
impoefnff her mOtterlstlc Idew upon 
the German people? We do not ex- 
pect warfare to be relinquished 
among backward peoples. But that a 
civilised, great nation should persist 
in <mr day in inculcating war, and 
hear Ita ruler repeatedly pfaise the 
army as tiie pillar of Mb tiirone, and 
his ministers defy its popular parlia- 
ment in the defense of gross mili- 
itary abuses, without protest above 
«U from iti religious leaders, aaema 
Incomprehenaible, a soprena an- 
achronism. 

Who, then, is to feel the turpitude 
of militaristic principles, or to ex- 
press Christian reprobation of 
ttenit Have no German diviOM 
wliatever p«n«trated to tba true na^ 
tare of tiito Pms8iaidara,^lcli, while 
forcing the people ahead alorifr ma- 
terial lines, has not only been keep- 
ing them l>ehind in moral evolution, 
but arresting as well the weal of 
«lh«r peoptea? The last great evil of 
modem society waa circumscribed. 
Slavery did not entail the adoption 
of slavery by the rest of the world. 
Prussian militarism, on the other 
haad, has been fordllg mprecedent- 
«d, Iniga waate in annamants on half 
of CSiriatendom. 

But the attitude of the clergy in 
Germany today corresponds to that 
of the Southern clerj?y in slavery 
times; and, indeed, is equally nat- 
oraL In the South, the lads who b^ 
came ministers of religion, growing 
up amidst slave holding, assimilated 
the ideas and sentiments of the com- 
munity, and sympathized with them 
ever after. The case is similar with 
Gennan pastors. They are part and 
parcel of llieir people, hcvteg been 
brought up amidst the same ideas 
and aubje>?ted to the same training. 

Moreover, were a pastor possest of 
unusual moral insight and independ- 
ence of character to raise his voice 
against tlia prevailing national 
Ideals, he would of a certainty be 
quickly supprest ; for the Church in 
Prussia, we must bear in mind, is a 
state institution, the king being its 
head. The man in shining armor with 
tte mailed flat towen menacingly 
over pulpits. No pastor would abide 
in his own for long if he showed 
himself unrabaarviant to Ui warrior 
superiors. 

I gave an instance, in a former 
•rtieK <tf how a lleiilaaaBt«olonel 
of tte regiment gfarrisoned fn Hit 
town whose church T attended en- 
tered the vestry and ordered "more 
patriotic" sermons from the clergy, 
tho^ to my American ears, the earlier 



The liidijiit'.dc nt lias alyi.ady pre- 
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sermons bad appeared blasphemous 
by reason (tf thdr joint lattdatlona of 
Almighty God and Emperor WiUlam. 
The same two pastors who preached 

to us instructed school children (re- 
ligious teaching is compulsory in 
poUie and private schools alike) and 
eonflmad all the children of the 
town, witli few exceptions. Row are 
lads who are themselves to become 
pa.stors likely to escape a lively rev- 
erence for their war lord? 

The last generation, a generation 
that still retained memories of the 
old liberty-inspiring days of '48, 
strenuously opposed the bill retain- 
ing compulsorj' tcachinp of religion 
in the public schools. But the opposi- 
tion was crushed bf tiia Government 
parties. And mr ainea rdigion haa 
been used systematfeally by fht state 

for the purpose of sanctifyinp: mili- 
tarism and autocracy m the souls 
of youth. From the week spent 
in school the young pass, on the sev- 
euttl day, into the church ; and in the 
one, as in the other, their minds are 
steeped in ideas prescribed by the 
Government. As these ideas are 
dubbed "patriotism," one can easily 
understand how it has come about 
that the paaaion of the peopk^ in the 
pfeaent period of war, Is lynpatiM^ 
ically afTectins? their spiritual lead- 
ers to such a degree as to impel them 
to daaiie to go to tiia front 

THE only members of the Ln^ 
theran fratacnity not vmmMt- 
ried, as a rule, are tiie candidates for 

pastorates. One sees much more 
of them, however, than of pas- 
tors. They are tutors in houses 
of rank or wealth; aometimea 
for long parioda of years. JTon- 
didatm, indeed, are in Protest- 
ant Germany what Jesuits used to 
be in Cathnlic Europe: the upbrinjr- 
ers of the influential manhood of the 
countrj'. Tbeir Influence, however, 
doaa not eosqiaTC with that eattreiied 
by Uie eihurehmen of Catiiolte per> 
.suasion. Prestipre is wanting. Their 
backtrround, so to speak, is dingy. 
And the contrast of this state with 
the brilliance of all things connected 



with the army, together with the ob- 
vious subserviency of the Church to 
the secular govanmient, aa well as 
ikB infrequanqr of noblemen among 
clericals, all bbIdm the established 
Church in Gennany as unlike the 
establishment in England as can be 
imagined. 

ONE night at Castle G., wa had 
gathered after supper aroond 

the library table, the governess of tiia 
daughters and the tutor of the son 
of the house being of the circle. At 
eight o'clock, the two teachers re- 
tired. Whereon we repaired to the 
boudoir of the countess. During the 
hour following, before the children 
were sent to bed, both father and 
mother referred to das Frauiein and 
der Kandidat several times in tones 
of contempt or ridicule. I had eib- 
served the Uke careleaaneia among 
our relations, and, indeed, it seemed 
quite general. On finding myself 
alone with my friend, I felt Biovad 
to expostulate. 

"Don't yon think it may tend to 
lower the children'a eataem, Frieda, 
if their instructors are so criticized 
and belittled? Really, it always 
strikes me as being such a mistake 
educationally." 

My friend dropped her embroidery 
on her lap and laughed in merriment. 
"If you aren't the most naive crea- 
ture!" she exclaimed. "Why, that is 
just what we do it for. If we didn't, 
the children would conceive a genu- 
ine respect for such sort of people. 
The Kandidat, especially, is so 
learned and dignified he might easily 
impraaa Manfred if wa did not look 
out." 

"You silly," she added, indulgent- 
ly. I was not a silly, however; I was 
a woman suddenly and greatly en* 

liphtened. I thought of notorious his- 
torical personages who had had the 
wisest men for their tutors ; and how 
historians have marveled over the 
fact that it was in vain. Have his- 
torians failed to take into account 
the secret influence of family sug- 
p-estions. that paralleled the instruc- 
tion of the wise men? And we visit- 
ors abroad, who have wondered that 
dull, brutish squires and otBeen are 
able in all serionsneoa to reyud aet- 
entists, artists and saints as their in- 
feriors; we have known and guessed 
niithinR' of the chattinp of parents 
and intimates; nor of the unscrupu- 
lous craftiness of caste that secnrsa 
the hooaat aarvieaa of worthy men, 
then nlpa in fbm bod flia nsland 
"genuine" respect ttat tteir worttl- 
ness may inspirel 

When a Kandidat attains a pul- 
pit at laat and becomea a pastor, 

417 
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it may be of a dmreh of oM 

endo^\•TIlc^t with a local patron to 
pleaiic; or a cuveted city post; or 
in a village, where his familiar so- 
cial intercourse will be with the 
worthy but inconsnMNIi families of 
the f oreeter and manor wperinteiid- 
ent The village paatmr la the ideal 
pastor, the only figure in the native 
Chorch that has afforded a theme 
for poets. If his wants are modest 
he may cnjogr peace. His opposites 
are the eedesiastiea attadted to the 
court churches of reisrning princes. 
But the majority of pastors preach, 
minister rites and give instruction 
interminably, for little pay, in the 
midst of exceedingly populous par- 
ishes. Pastoral viaitinc ia out of the 
qaestion, and, indeed, it fi not etia- 
tomary to consider such visiting 
commendable. And whether it is due 
to this want of personal acquaints 
aoce that disablea paatora from 
exareliliiff diaeiimlmrtioa -wben deal- 
ing with applicants for their serv- 
ices, or whether it is just the infec- 
tion of the all-porvading rigid, inex- 
orable Prussian ways in institutions 
of the state, I could not decide; but 
the fact ramaina that tim pastors 
often alienate the alTectlon and rev- 
erence of Hm simple poor by making 
them pay cash fw a pastoral service 
or do without cbiudily a»IH!tllteatlon 
altogether. 

A inaa servant of ours laid before 
mt hie wedding plans (I waa to pro- 
'vide the wedding repast and aaked 
for them), when I notioed an omii> 
sion. 

"But when is the ceremony in 
chnich to take place?" I aaked. 
A spasm of pain passed over his 

face and he swallowed a rising sob. 
"I went to the parsonaKo and saw 
Pastor S.," was his reply. " I'ho Uerr 
Pastor said he would marry us with 
other parties at eleven o'clock, and 
asked me for the fee. I told liim I 
couldn't pay right now. The shop 
contract had taken every mark we 
had; I would pay the fee with the 
first money we took in. Herr Pastor 
said not to come there till I Imd the 
cash to pay." 

THE Government, furthermore, 
lowers the clergy in the eateenj 
of men by obliging pastors to be par- 
tial in the administration of the laws 
of the church itself, aa will be sesn ia 
the f oflowing instances. In fhat same 
town where the lieutenant-colonel 
gave orders for sermons "more pa- 
triotic," it happened that a lawyer, 
suddenly discovering himself to be 
banlLFU|it, diot felmsdf. km yomg 
widow was of foreign birth and wa."* 
frantic when she was informed by 
their pastor that a law of the Church 
would prevent her husband from re- 



eelTfng Christian boriat. She ap- 

p^ed to clergymen round about; 
then, hearing that I, too, wa.s a for- 
eigner, .she came to me, thinking that 
my rank could effect what was de- 
nied her. That her husband had 
committed the deed in a moment 
of mental shock and aberration, the 
doctor who had attended him waa 
willing to testify. This seemed to af- 
ford a ground for persuasion, and I 
waa about to drive to Paator S. when 
nqr hmfband fSBrbade my risking ^e 
humiliation of a rebuff. (This, by the 
way, presents an example of the di- 
lemmas in which American women 
married into rank abroad often find 
themselves.) Meanwhile, the legal 
period having expired, the suicide 
had to 1)0 intimd, and this office was 
being performed in silence when a 
colleague strode forward, made an 
address himself, and asked the few 
persons present to join him in a 
prayer. 

IN Dresden, the year following, my 
husband entered my boudoir one 
noonday, carrjing two volumes, 
bound in black cloth, new and fresh. 

"I Stopped in at Schmidt's" (the 
Mudie^ of the tity), he said. 'Hvhere 
the head librarian handed me these 
books. They had just come from the 
publi.';her.«, hut he was afraid to let 
them pass into circulation. He asked 
me to look into them and tell hlra If 
I think them safe. I wish ymt woold 
read them and tell me what they are 
about." 

That evening I took up the vol- 
umes, not to lay them aside again 
till early morning. This ia what 
titey disdoeed. On tiie aftmiooB of 

a holiday a girl, walking with an- 
other on a crowded street, was ac- 
i-Dsted hy ail cilieer in an insulting 
manner. The frightened girl turned 
to her brother, who stepped formurd 
from the side of his eompanion, ex- 
claiming at the offlcer, who drew his 
sword and .<5la.shed his face. Onlwk- 
ers interposed and the scene was 
ending with the arrest of the 
brother, when somebody m«ati<med 
his name. It waa that of a pow e rfu l 
patrician family, and on hearing it 
the yoinig officer repaired to his cap- 
t iin ,1 i1 reported the affair. Captain 
H. then charged himself with the of- 
fice of presenting his junior's apolo- 
gies to the father of the giri. The 
old patrician informed him that 
what he proposed securing' was 
something more than an apology. 

Both sides prepared for a trial be- 
fore a couri-mutial. At this trial 
other ofllcers swore thybrother had 

cnmmittrd the first provocation and 
assault ; only one gave facts as he 
had witnessed and heard •hem. 
From that hour forth this witnees. 



a young Ueotenant; was taboo; If he 

appeared in a room, his fellow offi- 
cers moved away to the other end; if 
lie sat (ii)W(i at a table, they rose 
from it. He was repeatedly over- 
I»8sed in the routine of promo- 
tion. The lieutenant kept on demand- 
ing justice. He was a nuisance. Cap- 
tain B., now Major B., finally secured 
his sentence to a fortress. When out 
of this imprisonment, the lieatenant 
took up the old refrain. Thsnapon 
Major B. had him pronounced tnaaoe 
and incarcerated in an asylum; thia 
lime for a period so lengthy as to 
expel the lieutenant automalieally 
from the king's service. 

Wlien released, tin bNkm man be- 
came aeeretary to a manufacturer in 
distant Saxony. Here one day came a 
letter inscribed with the handwriting 
of Major B. The next morning fol- 
lowing the manufacturer handed Hm 
ea-Ueutenant hia pay. The major np> 
resented the militaiT; and what man 
can afford to defy that power? 

Dismissed from the factory, he 
'.vent to the Rliineland. into the office 
of a wine grower. Presently followed 
a notice to his employer that, unleas 
the lieutenant was eiqMlled from his 
sendee, no military casino in the 
Empire would retain his vintages on 
their wine lists. "What can I do?" 
exclaimed the old friend Of fbo patri- 
cian father. 

'VcOOng,'* afltatned ttie Uenton- 
ant, who requested possesaion of liM 
notice, and departed. 

MEANWHILE, in the KeichsUg, 
Eugene Richter had been pre- 
senting, year in and year ont, a bill 
granting to men who had qtiit adfve 

service in the army the right to bring 
civil suit in civil courts. Hitherto, 
such right had been withheld; suits 
against military men, as well as suits 
among military men, having to be 
tried before ooorta martial, even 
after retirement of the parties In- 
volved. Then one day it happened 
that the Government, needing the 
votes of Richtei''s faction for a meas- 
ure of ita own* a g ree d to let thru hia 
bin In exebange for them. 

One of the results of this transac- 
tion in the Reichstag I held in my 
hrind. The publication of the records 
was to be coincident with the begin* 
ning of a suit agabist Major B. in 
the public courts. 

In the morning, my husband in- 
quired about the boohs. I told btan 
their contents. 

"My God. this is dreadful." ba 
said. "I shaU go to Schmidirs imma. 
diatsly and tdl hfm not to dare to 
put the books out " ?o the circulat- 
ing library was dul> warned. Never- 
theless, my husband came in from 
town a few days after in much pev- 
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turbation or mind. Colonel B., it 
transpired, had been Bummoned the 
day previous to Torgau. There a se- 
cret court martial was sitting, the 
members of which returned his sa- 
lute In silence. The presiding officer 
laid a pistol upon the table around 
which they sat and said: 

"Colonel B., we suppose that you 
know your duty." 

"I do," said B.. taking up the 



weapon and putting it in his inner 
coat pocket. 

"Farewell, comrades." 

The company greeted him gravely. 
The Colonel walked to the station, 
boarded a train to Dresden, and on 
arriving at home, shot himself dead. 

No scandal could now ensue and 
touch the reputation of the military. 
My husband evinced the greatest ad- 
miration for the unfortunate suicide. 



"We Prussians must attend the 
funeral in due force," he commented. 

"But — " I exclaimed, "Is there to 
be a funeral, a regular funeral?" 

"Yes; on high military orders 
(au/ hohen milUdriache Befekl)." 

And there was. 

The church in Germany is an ad- 
junct of government, a servant of 
militarism. And the clergy are faitb- 
ful. hard-working and unfrec. 



A YOUNG TEACHER OF LIVE LAW 





SHOULD banks 
be compelled to 
guarantee each 
other's deposits, with 
the state the guar- 
antor of all? Should 
the price of fire in- 
surance be regulat- 
ed? Should the price 
of gasoline, eggs, or 
neckwear, as well as 
freight rates, b« 
fixed by law? Should 
the government, 
either national or 
state, tell us whom 
we shall employ, how 
much we .shall pay 
them, how long they 
must work, how 
many cubic feet of 
air we must provide 
for them, what we 
must furnish in th« 
way of equipment, 
what prices we may 
ask for our product 
and what profit we 
may be permitted to earn? What of personal lib- 
erty, what of freedom of contract, what of "in- 
exorable economic laws," what of "constitutional 
safeguards"? 

These are live questions with scores of similar 
ones pressing at their heels. The creation of the 
new Federal Trade Commission and the contem- 
plated increase in governmental regulation of and 
"interference" with business make highly perti- 
nent a study of the principles underlying this 
progressive departure from the unrestrained in- 
dividualism of a generation ago. Is the movement 
economically sound? Is it socially wise? Is it per- 
sonally just? Is it constitutional? 

To discuss these questions the Harvard Law 
School has called to its faculty Professor Felix 
Frankfurter. The choice is a happy one and shows 
a determination on the part of our educational 
institutions to furnish the instruction which rap- 
idly changing times demand. 

Bom in Austria thirty-two years ago. Professor 
Frankfurter came to America at fourteen years 
of age, unable to read or write English. In 
the public schools of New York City, however, 
his unusual ability quickly made itself apparent 
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and in only eight 
years he had shot 
thru the public edu- 
cational system of 
New York City and 
graduated from the 
College of the City 
of New York with 
the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, and 
with numerous aca- 
demic honors and 
prizes. 

He was gradu- 
ated from the Har- 
vard Law School 
with high honors in 
1906 and promptly 
began to serve as an 
Assistant United 
States Attorney in 
New York City un- 
der Henry L. Stim- 
son. When Mr. Stim- 
son became Secre- 
tary of War, he made 
Mr. Frankfurter his 
counselor for the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, in which capacity he 
continued to serve under Secretarj' Garrison until 
he accepted the call of the Harvard Law School. 

Professor Frankfurter's academic achievements 
and administrative successes, however, are but 
part of his equipment for the work now in hand. 
He is young, not old; dynamic, not static; pro- 
gressive, not reactionary. Alertly searching truth, 
he is at once an ardent student and an inspiring 
teacher. His sympathies are wide and deep, but 
intelligent and illumined with sense. His versa- 
tility and extensive e.xperience have expanded these 
sympathies in manifold directions and enable him 
to bring to his work the points of view of all kinds 
of men and women. His unusual capacity for hard 
work and his uncanny skill in maintaining efficient- 
ly a large number of interests will stand him in 
good stead as he enters a field where much more 
lie.H before than behind. 

His zeal is tempered with humility; his bril- 
liance is warmed with understanding; his horizons 
have been widened and his sense of values quick- 
ened by public service. The Harvard Law School, 
in calling him to its service, seems to have put 
the square peg into the square bole. 
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THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION 

' THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 

BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 

ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF F FACE AMONG ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 



THE Territory of Alaska, 
which the United States 
bought from Rmiift in 1867 
for seven millfon and two Inmdnd 
th usand dollars, is larger than all 
our Atlantic states taken together and 
could be split into about ten coun- 
tries each the liM at England. When 
we boaght Aladu evtrybody, inelud- 
infT the Russians, believed that the 
price was a generous one. Alaska 
was regarded as a vast expanse of 
(roeen land surrounded by frozen or 
«t least ice-filled seas, worthless for 
farming and impossible for city life, 
a country no more valuable in Itsdf 
than Greenland, northern Siberia or 
the land around the South Pole. This 
does not mean tkat the people of the 
United Statss were unwilling to buy 
it from Rossia. We remembered tiie 
favor that we had received from that 
empire during our Civil War; we 
were willing to do a favor in return. 
Then, while Alaska itself was not 
believed to be very impwrtmit^ the 
fact that we owned it gave ni a 
chance at the seal hunting in ibe 
Bering Sea which lifs between it and 
Siberia. But the strongest argu- 
ment at the time f^r 
buying Alaska was that 
tills wonM remov« an- 
other European countrj' 
from America. We were 
glad to see Russia sell 
Alaska for the same rea- 
son that the Amerieuui 
of Jefferson's day were 
glad to have France sell 
I^uisiana; that it was 
safer for us to have 
great areas of unoccu- 
pied land in North 
America in oar own 
hands rather than those 
of any powerful military 
nation of Europe, how- 
ever friendly at the time. 
But for whatever rea- 
sons we bought the ter- 
ritory, it was one of tiie 
best bargains the nation 
ever made. If it were on 
sale today at the .same 
prico as in 1867 we could 
boy it over again evnry 
year with the gold found 
there, and still make a 
nandsome profit of sev- 
eral millions of dollars a 



yeaj- over and above that coat. Nor is 
gold the only value of the territory to 
us; there an mines also of silver, 
eonier and eosJ. Alaska is rldi as wdl 
in the three F's which make np most 




STIM. noon FUBNDS 

TiiK Hkjtisii I i - N J nMl of • « 
lilti* matter of bound&nr. 



A cartoon, jmhlinhrd in JK99 in t\« Minntcpotia 
Journ/U, <>« Oil' jtrori^ntnal boundary affTttment 
whfrh prtcfdrd the finut nfltlefnent 
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of the wealth of northern countries 
the world over: — furs, fish and for- 
asts. Even farming sdui stock-raising 
is now possible, and there is water 
power entnijrh for many factories. 
What Alaska moat needs is a rail- 
road system to carry its products 
cheaply to other parts of the worid. 

We made, howww, one mlctalw la 
buying Alaska, that is wo did not 
take care to find out exactly how 
much territory the word covered. 
Since Canada is the eastern neigh- 
bor of the territory, fbls oncertainty 
caused anoUier of oor many bound- 
ary disputes witti Canada, a dispute 
that might easily have meant war 
but for the good feeling between 
Great Britain and the United States 
at the time. If you look at the nuqv 
yon will see that tiie mainland of 
Alaska has two parts. One of these 
is a vast, compact area bounded on 
the cast by a straight line reaching 
from Mount Saint Elias northward 
to tho Arctic Oceaiu The other is a 
lUOTOw strip of land extending 
southeast along the Pacific Coast and 
with a very irregular border facing 
Canada. The dispute was about this 
part of tile frontier. It 
had been marked out by 
agreement with Great 
Britain in 1825, when 
very little was known 
about the country. When 
we bought Alaska of 
course we also bought 
all of the Russian claims, 
including the uncertein 
boundary with Canada, 
and the treaty of 1867 
simply repeated the 
terms of that of 1826. 
The booadary was to 
begin at the historic 
parallel of fifty-four de- 
grees and forty minutea 
north (which marked 
the BMttiini limit of the 
"Oregon coontiy" • o 
long in dispute betwosn 
the United States and 
Great Britain). Start- 
ing there the line went 
thru Portland channel 
and then ran pinlM to 
the windings of the 
coast, following the sum- 
mits of the mountains 
except where there 
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no chain of mountains within thirty 
miles of it; which distance was 
in that case to mark the limit of 
the American strip of land. A range 
of mountains following the windings 
of the coast was shown on the maps 
of the time, but unfortunately it did 
not really exist. Instead of a continu- 
ous range there were single peaks, 
groups of mountains and spaces of 
high ground, often more than thirty 
miles from the coast and rarely par- 
allel to it So the Americans claimed 
that since there was no definite chain 
of mountains the boundary should be 
drawn from start to finish at the dis- 
tance of thirty miles from the coast. 
The British insisted that the frontier 
should follow a line formed by moun- 
tain groups near the coast and the 
highest levels of ground between 
them where mountains were lack- 
ing. Another difficulty came in the 
phraae "windings of the coast." The 
Americans held that these included 
everj' inlet of salt water; the British 
that the words meant only the broad- 
est bays and that everywhere else the 
line should be drawn from one head- 
land to another. Even the "channel 
called Portland channel" was open to 
question, for more than one inlet 
claimed the name. 

It seems incredible that a bound- 
ary dispute over a rocky ribbon of 
land between Canada and Alaska, 
small in area and almost unsettled, 
should have brought two friendly 
nations to the verge of war. That is, 
it seems incredible until you look 
twice at the map. It was not the size 
of this disputed strip of territory 
which made it so important. It was 
the fact that if the American claim 
were allowed Canada would have no 
outlet on the Pacific north of the par- 
allel of "fifty-four forty," while the 
line proposed by the British would 
cut across several harbors and inlets, 
giving northern Canada access to the 
open sea without passing thru Amer- 
ican territor>'. This fact made the 
British, and especially the native 
Canadians, ver>' greatly interested 
in the southeastern boundarj' of 
Alaska. But so long as northern Can- 
ada remained a mere wilderness of 
snow and forest the lack of a north- 
western seaport was not a serious in- 
jur>' to the prosperity of the Do- 
minion. The boundary dispute only 
rose from the position of a long-un- 
.•lettled and unsettling question to a 
live issue of practical politics when 
gold was discovered in the Klondike. 
The Klondike is a small region on the 
Yukon River just beyond the Alaska 
boundarj", where gold is found in 
even richer deposits than in Alaska 
itself. Gold was discovered here 
about 1896 and miners fiocked in 
from all over the world as they had 
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LORD ALVERSTONF 
I.ord Chief Jiatiec of EnsUnd from l»<i<i u> lUU 
Hb rata in fairor of Ute American clainu decided 
the action of the boundary tribunal 

rushed to California in 1849 when 
gold was first found there. In a few 
years the wilderness of the upper 
Yukon River became a densely peo- 
pled mining settlement. The only 
drawback to the great discovery 
from the Canadian point of view was 
the difficulty of getting the gold from 
the desolate north back to civiliza- 
tion. The easiest and cheapest route 
at the time was to carry it south to 
the "Lynn Canal," an inlet on the 
Pacific coast, and thence transport it 
by water to any part of western Can- 
ada or the western coast of the Unit^ 
ed States. But the Lynn Canal was 
within the strip of land in dispute 
between the United States and Can- 
ada. To find a purely Canadian port 
the gold would have to carried over- 
land some three hundred miles. 

A commission of British and 
American representatives met in 
1898 at Quebec, but could not come 
to an agreement as to the meaning 
of the Russian treaty of 1825 on 
which the American claims rested. 
Instead of settling the question, the 
commissioners drew a compromise 
line between the boundaries claimed 
by the United States and by Canada. 
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This compromise line was to stand 
only until the true boundary could 
be settled, but it was necessary to 
make some sort of arrangement in 
the meantime. It was not till 1908 
that the question was finally settled, 
when a conference of three Ameri- 
cans and three British representa- 
tives met at London to debate all the 
points at issue. 

The three Americans were Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War; Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and ex-Senator 
George Turner. The British repre- 
sentatives included two Canadians, 
Sir Louis Jett^ and Allen B. Ayles- 
worth, and the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. Lord Alverstone. Since the 
commission stood three to three 
there could have been no decision un- 
less one side or the other would yield 
most of its claim. The two Canadian.** 
stood out against the three Ameri- 
cans to the end, but Lord Alverstone, 
an "impartial judge" who deserved 
the name, took the side of the Amer- 
icans on the most important question 
of all: the question as to whether 
Canada had any right to a Pacific 
port north of "fifty-four forty." 

The decision, by a vote of four 
to two, gave the United States 
complete control of the disputed sea- 
coaat and all the bays and channels 
opening into it. Yet the decision was 
not entirely one-sided. The boundarj-, 
as determined, did not run thirty 
miles from the coast but along a line 
drawn thru the summits of the chief 
mountain peaks near the coast, 
which were declared to form a "chain 
of mountains" within the meaning 
of the treaty. By this division Cana- 
da got about a third of the area in 
dispute and the "Portland channel" 
chosen as the southern end of the 
Alaskan strip was the one claimed by 
the British. But Canadian public 
opinion was not content with the re- 
.sult and for several years many Ca- 
nadians were angry with Lord Al- 
verstone, accusing him of giving 
up the rights of Canada in order 
to gain favor with the United 
States. We cannot blame the Cana- 
dians for being "more British than 
the British" where their own in- 
terests are concerned, for it is 
always easier to be fair at a dis- 
tance than where the decision di- 
rectly affects one's pocketbook. What 
is worth remembering about the 
Alaska boundary decision is, firstly, 
that our Government was willing to 
ri.sk land which we had considered 
our own for many years in order to 
uphold the principle of arbitration, 
and that we lost none of our "vital 
interests" in doing so; secondly, that 
the decision in our favor was due 
above all to the fair-mindedness of 
an English chief justice. 
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ALL failure is a form of stu- was no protection from starving; life's realities — fellowship, culture, 

pidity. The cure for stupidity and the foct of Itia arrest was the idealism, faith, growth, truth. I 

ii study. Study pmentB fail- crowning tmmm hJa bleak, for- want efficiency, to give me f reedmn 

nrae. UnprqMweAMM sad nfafitness torn ftdstence. An hour devoted to for greater, better tilings tium ef> 

are the two great handicaps in thf» the measuroniont by efficiency stand- ficiency. 

business world today. These would ards of the course of study he had The word "study" is often mi»- 

both be removed by study. taken would have prevented this construed. A real student is not a 

Study maps the road to efficiency, man's pitiful failure. pale, sad person with a heart of 

Work carries one to the goaL But I am not a materialist, I do ntone. head of mod, and glassy eyee 

By study I do not meao, however, not put ccmnercial values first glued on the pefw of a book. Nor is 
tiie mental proeess of a booktsb man. Therefore I would have each man study the nMmrarfadng and repeating 
by an oracular method, in a seques- or woman taking up the .study of of disjointed fact? in an automatic, 
tered place. To .^tiidy a book without efficiency analyze the motives, de- paralytic way! Study is the focus of 
knowing the \vh\ .Tti l how and termine the aims, and fix the princi- heart, mind and body on a practical 
whence and whither of the matter pies governing the study. The men- method of attaining a specified am- 
is like sitting down, bUadfolded, to tal, social, moral and ipiritoal ad- bition. Of all the different facton in 
a dinner in a strange restaurant, vantages outweigh the financial re- scientific study, book-learning is of 
then dipping your spoon into any ward. Efficiency is not a money-mak- least importance. I mention this fact 
and all dishes with no regard save to ing device. It prevent-s wa«te, but here in order to prevent the almost 
keep on dipping. You are likely to only by teaching a man how to think, universal mistake of trying to depend 
mix olives and ice-cream, on yew It baprmm ineoOM^ but only by in- on books for wisdom. A student's 
mental menu.' Very studioaa penons rrwising quantity and quality of out- first move should be not to hunt a 
often look as if tiiey had jnst eaten put A dear view of the benefits to book bat to hunt a baddbone^ Stody 
olives and ice-cream together. be derived must precede a rational means more thnn the avmge ito- 

Braln-worship is the fetish and course of study. I have .'^pent fifteen dent ever dreamed of! 
euXM of most of our educatmri.Tt in- years in study, research and experi- Stud,\' means the faith to believe 
stitutfons. The aspirations, emo- ment along efficiency lines. The chief that the man who teaches you is com- 
tions and instineta are neglected, reasons for this prolonged endeavor petent, the method practical, the re- 
While the mere corr u g ati ons of a have been as follows: ault bmefidal, the principle ideal, 
cerebrum are idolized. Efficiency helps us do and have and Study means tiie will to ^ all ^lat 

I know a shrewd business man be everything worth while. Being any man ever did for the accomplish- 

who never sets foot on a college and having both follow doing. The ment of a similar purpose. Study 

campus — he will walk a mile to go largest factor in doing our best Is meana the power to ob.serve the suc- 

around it. He says tliat the aimless- doing our most. Hundreds of pro- cesses and failures around you, in 

nesa of college students irritates him gressive teachers and ninisten are year line of endeavor, and to apiriy 

beyond words; among them he would asking how to use the principles and the lessons to jrourself. Study means 

waste 80 much energy in flaying the methods of scientific management in the calmness to reason as to whether 

school system that his work would schools, churches, and other philan- teacher and text may be right or 

suffer the next day. thropic institutions. No further wrong — and the courage to think for 

The gentleman is not entirely proof is needed of the monl valne of yourself, in spite of presttge or 
wrong. I spent eight yean in college efficiency study. precedent Study nnaos the enngy 
walls— first as stndent, afterward as Efficiency shows us what we can to attempt wfaatevep you are prompt- 
teacher. The lessons gained were in- do best. The majority of people never ed to undertake, and to follow a rep- 
valuable. Yet, having studied books learn this lessor. It cost me thou- ular or an irregular method, which- 
for eight > fars, then having studied sands of dollars, and ten years of ever seems best. Study n-.eans the 
life for sixteen years, I am con- most arduous, bitter experience after caution to safeguard your own er- 
vinced that the majority of college I left college. Such a waste is a rors, by a.sking your teacher and 
stttdents never kara hitr to ctudy, crime, and the only prevention lies friends what your weak ptrfnta are. 
and that folly half flie time is wast- in systematic study of onePs nature, and by stopping to think before job 
ed. No one is to blame; we simply talents and opportunities. act. Study means the honesty and 
have not learned what study is for. Efficiency adds to our productivity, braverj' to learn by your mistakeo. 

In a New Jersey town a man was hence to our income; it helps to cure and to hold your.self accountable for 

arrested lately for begging on the whatever ails us — ^whether it be pov- such temporary failure and misfor- 

street He had no money, no home, futy, pesslmiaai, viee. disease^, wor- tune as we all have to meet if we get 

no friends who would help him. He ry, failure, grief; it ensures sdf- anywhere. Study means the persist- 

could speak ten languages— and he command and therefore self-respect; ence to overcome ten thousand ob- 

could not earn the wages of a me.s- it promotes human service by incul- .stacles — and the t"aith to smile at the 

senger boy. He was much grieved eating a spirit of understanding and ten-thouaand-and-first. Study meana 

boeause the erudition he poaawt eoSperation; it prepares the way for the wisdom to emulate tha Iwdwi to 
424 
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TOUT duMMD IMd, imA ill* OMdAftjr to 

remain a student, no matter what 
yonr eminence may be. Study means 
the aspiration to attain hights of 
culture and character, not measured 
\if BflMV* ud not reached till your 
«MMiriiiakiiV pwlod ia laf eljr past 

Ib «flkl«oc7 ttudy, we have two 
primary divisions, correlated but dis- 
tinct; the personal phase, which is 
general and fundamental, and the 
technical or vocational, which applies 
to our ipecific trade or profession. 
TImm are related as the trunk of a 
tree to the branches ; human nature 
being the trunk, and our various oc- 
cupations being the branches. To 
«tudy the mechanical side of a busi- 
hms before maatering the phyaieal, 
vMotal, aocial and qibrltaal aldee 
would be as foolish as trying: to climb 
a cherry tree by jumping at a branch 
of it. The corirdi i!:i:i(in of a man's 
brain, body, heart and soul, and their 
«(Micentration on his work. normaDjr 
imoede the choice and uae of mqr 
toot, melliod or equipment required 
for the woriL 

Let us take^ for example, the case 
•of a man sawing wotKi. and ( hserve 
the elements that make him efficient 
or otherwise. 

Fintt we study the tool, then we 



study the man's way of emptoytnt 

the tool. There are at least ten con- 
atituents to be found in a reliable 
saw: (1) the size, weight and func- 
tion must be appropriate; (2) the 
edge mu:<t be keen; (S) the steel 
muat be of fine qnaii^, well tam- 
pered; (4) the handle smooth, firm 
and properly shaped; (5) the blade 
and handle scientifically balanced ; 
(G) the right oil or grease avai!al)le 
for keeping the saw bright; (7) a 
good sharpening instrument handy; 
(8) a receptacle near, high and dry. 
and safely enclosed ; (9) a guarantee 
furnished by the maker as to the 
flawless character of the tool; (10) 
a set of complete instructions on the 
oaa and care of the saw, given to the 
pnrdmser without fall. Neniiy 
ery home contains a kit of tools; 
every- home was built from a long 
list of materials; every business or 
profession calls for a certain group 
of atenails; bnt how many people 
tnt-gM Ml boor of scientiflc study 
•to this matter ot equipmentT And 
nothing is nsedsd bnt a little nom- 
mon sense. 

Now let us study the man himself. 
We find a hundred variants, depend- 
ing «i the personal equation, and all 
as important as flie nature of the 



saw. If he is weak tn fha iHwe of 

calculation, he will saw crooked— 
and lose his job as a carpenter. If he 
is of a nervous temperament, he will 
saw by jerks ; and if he is poetic be- 
sides, he will saw his thumb instttid 
of the board. If he haa not eaten for 
several days, he ladcs the energy to 
saw wood manfully; but, if he has 
just eaten a table d'hote dinner, his 
strength has gone to his stomach 
and all he can do is breathe. (This 
is a purely hypothetical case— any 
man -with so littte sense as to eat a 
fall tobte d%Oto dinner cannot be 
safely trusted with a saw.) 

If he wears a tight collar, he may 
precipitate vertigo; and if he also 
wears scratchy flannel underclothes, 
his volability wifl sound Uke vertigo 
and black fever mixt. If lie takes al- 
cohols or other ntiraulanti or drugs, 
and attempt-s to be a .sawyer, he vio- 
lates the "Safety First" principle, 
now becoming cardinal tbruout the 
trade world. If last night ha was "out 
with the hoys," he lacks tiie clear eye. 
steady nerve and store of vitality 
needed in the eiiicient 8aw>-er of wood. 
If he has just passed thru a great 
sorrow, he is numb — in brain, heart 
and hand. If he hates the woril^ or 
begrudges the "boas,' or belittlsa «b» 



EFFICIENCY STUDY LIST 

(F0& SSLF-IMPKOVEMEMT 4ND SELF-AD VANCEUENT) 

DiBiUTioita. M yoa ar« well Informed, by personal inquiry or detcriptlTe Uteratare. on ■ ghren rabjcct for atud.v, 
write 5 in tlic bluk speoe at th« riicht. II you have spwializiNl on aar sabisct and faal that yon an better iofonnmi 
Ibaa tha avenue, flva yonrscU a Ugbar gnM, with 10 aa a tbeoreticel Mudaraa^ which, of oounSk jmi hava aot attaiaad. 
If yea have Isaond aay Md of atadr Bark yowadl awe ia that Md. 

L 
2. 
8. 



Btadr o( booka, on hygiene, food adence, batba, 
aaantilie manacement, bonaebold ancinecring, cte 

Study of orrnnizations and inatitottou 
data or hinta on the (ubject 



fltndy ef aMCMiiMa, (a) on ■df-lmmovwaent la ftneral. (b> oa (be tednleal or veeatloral aida of 

your work 

4. Study of bioKruiihicis. ot leaders, paat and present, in jrour line of endeavor 

6b Study of courwH iu your borfaeia OT fltelmloB, ar la vital aMs 



valao haa 



7. 
8. 
». 
10. 



Study of courwH iu your boS 

been definitely proreo ........•••••...i..<. 

Study of men, whether employer, emploreea, rUenta. enatmnera or bnaineaa aawdatea. to locate and 

pmiilatp thi> sujipriiyr pxppllpnr<> of PBrn 

Study of materials, tool* and faciiitiee, whethe- youra or your company's, with a view to increaae of 
quality and apeed, and decreaae of labor and coat 

fomlag tha artabliahmaBt wbaie yoa wwk, aapadalbr la rcgwd 



• • e « • • 



Stady ot alas, Driadplaa aad 
tatm, Ka 



Slady of 



Am 



Study of p«ychologioal prtadptea that bdp jroa to develop tbe apedal powers of mind reenired in yonr 

Work 



Note. Ttiii in merely a ifenpral preparatory 
uutliiR- not II final scheme of «tui1y. Thi> nutlwr 
will be clad to auggeat books, inatitutiooA. aad 
alda to aacMncr ata^ aa^ awJieatloe to 



Total equals your grade ia alBGiaaqr atody 
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SUCCESSFUL 

MEN HAVE THE POWER 
OF CONVINCING SPEECH 



S ilc'iri-n, Uwjren. profeuiaB*] or bull ocas 
intn — Ml cver)f line of endeavor— lift them- 
<rlvr< above ihr ordinanr by tbcir ability to 

c^iiTcsn tlirmwlvM jorrefully uid iiitellitfenUr 
— hy tlicir power to command anH liohl nltrn 
?ion eilhrr by the »i>i>t<ti: or wriiirti w tiI 
in the wonderfully tnicrc«tng vulairR-i ol 

MODERN 

ELOQUENCE 

yoLi'tt find eonnllcM »)>erinien» of the finest 
esamples of Englilh exjirrsnnn in existence — 
itiodcis of xtyle and rhcturic that will cnahli 
von 10 acnuire • iplcndid conunand of Un 
jpiayc, to incrnae «aw VMriMUT. to cxD^c^^ 
yourMlf rtrarly and {fltCNanillr Mh inbuvi 
rn-»» and social circles. The WOtl 'fammi- 
rlTi.rii nf the world'* rrcalHl ip«kerii. ti e 
brTithlett Dioughti, tlie wittieM i^io^ uf Itiv 
B'rnt iniriK of T^1e N'nctccntll < cnturv 
c("-K't)-iri.ikjMn ^^.(■t•^■'t^•^ tti:il moved not oriU 
.'iiMiirnvc.. lull S.*lii>i>* nrc .ill here just .n tbc> 
yvi tc drlivrrril b> I i icse di»itiiigui*hcd spcakcrL 



If ros aro ukad to wrtio as afUfOaa or Is 

IBKU > ipoecli < "I K'll >"<d ll rK vidun'.rs 

tile gre.il. 'I li<;l[i I iii-^giii.nble. bccntise they coii- 
l.iin ne.irly cvLry Mtrscty of good luttern for 
tlic v;iriM-,i!i cl.i'.trx (it 'irnlory. Many an in- 
rspcrif need balK|i,rI c*i.:rM.,tn, tniiFtniii!»ler or 

honored luot. canine helpleialy about biro 
for a aaaS atory m anropriMa rcnarlKi ha* 
found ure JtM Um itafSn t l i m amiuL 

A WOWPEMW BjUmH 

ft! an inmigmificant pricm that joti can aaiily 
afford to ptty. Send us the BHach«ci ccrapon by 
r«*urn n«U And vf will najne this pries atvd 
tell jM Immv |re«i can aat lha bo<»ka on caay 
mnnthh pmy m mntB. W* wtUalao —nd fon a 
braiatlhil dMcriplm ImoIAvI mad Mr 

BOOI OF FJUMMB SKECUS— TREE 



II -^,1 llollrT. KumM Caaaraq, ljm4 KKtawnn 
o«.Jri.til oHryM-HnwiM. Stililrr.A ll i i aiM IJuc'.l" 
I k TailB. Katan lnanMll. Wn 'rll IMIba, Mt tr • : 
I iiwwaaail M wiiiiaaitrrwitllMiiii i i i nliMT. Tu< 
4 udMid k NO*. 0«t«M. iKalHhiMlMA. 
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pay, h« will Mmp on Ubm or «pMd or 
•ttentioa. If his htalOk to bolow nomwl, 
bto work wHl oloBip, In . both cterador 
and anooBt BitoOy, angr eonditkm of 
the man which aJheta anfavorably .tho 
mental, physical, emotional or spiritual 
t^ticT^'ics of the man reacts on his work, 
thi: measurti of .surh reaction heintr in- 
ialcu!al)le Ihruout every lartro indus- 
try. Would il niit seem that such mat- 
ters are as worthy of study as rivers 
in Africa or dates from antiquity? 

Another basic item is that of ex- 
pense. For illustration, tiiki rhe matter 
of a cooklnif-stove; the oriEinal price, 
the cost of fuel, and the chargfes for up- 
keep. Not loM than oig'ht difforent kinds 
of heat have bem «Md to Anerica for 
cooking porpoMB — coal, wood, coke, 
oil, gas, electricity, denatured alcohol 
(Uqirid), danatauod aleohol (solid). 
Row many wivaa and a wai iU warta, plan- 
ning thalr llrtt home, eonaidar fho didea 
of foal as of graat importanesb laam 
which kinds are available, dcalrablo and 
economical — then base their eook-atovo 
8()uaroIy on the result? Is it not the 
usual custom for a housewife to in- 
herit a coal-stove from her ancestors, 
or accept a >ra^-stove from her archi- 
tect, beini; jruiltless of thou^'iit in either 
case? Yet. in a lartre household, the 
variation in cost of heat may run as 
high as $ijO u year, and the time ex- 
pended in manairinir the heat may be 
100 hours a year more than it should. 
There are women who have learned, in 
100 hours, to become sclf-supportinf;, 
and to earn $500 and upwards a year, 
instead of losing $50 and 100 houni. 
The heat factor is but one of many, all 
demandlaer oqual application of sdooM 



other esaentlali are Vbun/tadf and 
ntotlon-stiidy. Horo to an axamph. I 
knew a gentleman, of prwdaa hlMt and 
punctiUons mind, who woold opon hto 
morning mail somewhat in this fash- 
ion: He would first arrange the letters 
in a beautiful geometrical pile, all fac- 
ing to the front. Then he would take a 
pair of shears and slowly detach a 
minute portion of the envelope. Then 
he would read the letter, |irep,Te the 
answer in hi.* mind, put the letter hack 
in the envelope, and the envelope in a 
(^cik-basket with an artistic label. 
Then, having treated each communica- 
tion thus, he would arrange and pro- 
ceed wMi other work. At 4 p. m. he 
would rescue the pile, ruminate on the 
letters and call his stenographer. By 
this time she was thoroly tired and 
had loet bar dictation-speed, while he 
waa irritabto and bad forftotten what 
he wanted to aay. To mt tiio mdl oat, 
riia had to atagr ovartnie •very idifi^t^ 
and dslajrad amwera to c o rrsa po ndenta 
were of chronic regularity. 

Efficiency revolutionized this man's 
method. He iMU^ht a letter-opening ma- 
chine; told his secretary to operate it 
— which she li il m live minutes every 
morning; hail hei pin each envelope to 
the back of each letter, and sort the 
letters by subjects. lie worked out a 
serie- of form-replies, put a Mumeral 
on each, and dictated a lart'e percent- 
age of his correspondence hy mention- 
ing a series of numbers. He chanr^sd 



fhe dietatiaii4oar to the BiomfaiCr when 
ha and tho atomwiapher wore both 
fMah aad bri^it And ha Bow.aavss 

from UiMr to fntgr ntovtaa a day by 
sodi reform. Rla time to worth prob- 
ably flO an hour. On this one item, 
efneiency study has been worth at least 

$:\0 a week to this one man. The prin- 
ciple avails for every man — whethe" 
his work he w riting sermons or digging 
ditche.s. We never happen on the best, 
quickest ami ea.siest way of doing ao^ 
thing; we have to study it out. 

Hundreds of people, from house- 
maids and farm boys to government 
officials and college presidents, have 
asked the writer for concrete sugges- 
tions on self-training and self-advance- 
ment. There are at least ten lines of 
thought and action loadiar to peiaonal 
efficiency. Follow aa many aa foa eaa. 
1. Study beoto-en health, diat, htiOm, 
irdiai eoononqr* llnanee^ vaealton, 



fliiiaaiiac^ aad avaiy other aobjaet r*. 
latinK to ettotonciy. Tow eilgr ttbraty 
should oontalii flMaa beoka. Look ttai* 

first. 

2. Study orffnnhittions and iiiMtita- 
tions that are rccojfnizeii leaders in 
efficiency work. You can d.i this, no 
matter if you live on a rural delivery 
route, twenty miles from the nearest 
village. A number of .societies, clubs 
and leagues aiit\in>,'- at efficiency will 
provide you with literature tty mail, 
delivering the beaallto Of mambenhip 
at your door. 

3. Study vingnzinfx on the general 
topic of self-discovery and eelf-iro- 
provMNOt^ atoo on the technical phaees 
of yoor work. Evaiy amUttooa nan or 

ahould take ravahiily at liaat 
i»^mI— ^ t^i^ pifftflwal ahht 
aad one on flia professionaL 

4. Study Meynq^fes of the individ- 
oato who have won a high place in your 
Add of work. The stories of their lives 
you can find in books; in current mag- 
azines; in the journals devoted to busi- 
ness, education, art, music, religion, or 
almost any other occupation. The 
stories <jf L'reat men and women now 
living' are far more inspirinij: than 
those of the past. History is only biog- 
raphy enihahned. There are, moreover, 
certain names that have no prc<lece»- 
snrs or prototypes in history. Helen 
Keller, Jane Addams, Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, Luther Burbank, Alexis Carrel, 
Henry Ford, Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Rockefeller, Ben B. Lindsay; these 
are the first of their kind. Who are the 
men or women at the head of yoor pro- 
feseion? Lsam hew they leaielied the 
emiaonca-HUid naolTa to go aa far. 

6. Stwiy o eMr ges, laridence, or mat, 
tint offer raal teafanction and coSpera- 
tion for the achievement of your pur- 
pooe. But apply, first, every possible 
test for discovering? the (Tcnuinene.ss, 
authority and practicality of any 
course ^'iven hy inati — some are VaalOOa 
and some worse than u.'^eless. 

(p. .Study >iii-n. around you, above and 
below you, to nh<erve how they surpass 
you in the way of t'etlinK' thinvrs done. 
Vour least paid clerk has something to 
teach you, in manner, method, nature 
or character. And if yon are an official 
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in a corporation or institution, the 
pnaidant ig worth a library to yoo, as 
• foeoa cf ohMTration. 

7. Stady maUriak, (o«ii and faeili- 
ti09, boginaing irfth ttoM nqidz*d in 
yoor e«B iMtfc and yioeeediaf tin your 
analyaia emm ttanlMda wtaUldnnent. 
Often a pooriy-iwld worker has risen 
to power and afflnenee by detecting the 
leaks in expenditure caused by inade- 
quate, unreUable or overcostly methods 
of equipment. 

8. Study the aima, prineipUa and 
poUeii'f of the concern with which you 
are idfrntified. Look ahead five or ten 
years, and see what the prospects are 
for your advancement. At least in 
spirit, the directors want you for a 
partner, or they don't If they do, get 
ready for • partawnUp; If tMy don't. 
Ret out 

9. Study yourtelf, applyinf; all the 
known tests of vocational guidance, «- 
perimental psychology and character 
analyiia. Toa can aflMd to dmdga for 

Sra if y»n ara on tha nwd to dMUny; 
under aqy other dKunitaiwea, 
dradgary ii a erlBM. 

10. Study ptvehology and systems of 
specialiaed mind-culture, which tend to 
build up the mental and rruiral quali- 
tiee in efficiency; such a.* will-power, 
concentration, mcmorj', optimism, en 
thusiasm, energy, economy, originality, 
faith, foresight, persistence. Each trade 
and profession demands the prompt, 
clear and continual use of certain 
groups of brain-ccHs. and the men wlio 
are pre*minently successful have mere 
ly developed a system of "intensive 
farming" for that particular brain 
tract where they sow their work-efTorta 
and industrial ideas. The brain, like 
the aoU. can be mada io double iti out- 
put by nffolar on of tha ilglit aMth- 



Hava yon 

of efldanqr ■In4rt If na^ faa will find 
their inwa ti g atl on a aoorca of inmia- 
diata Interest and of uHimate reward 
mautal, aocial, financial and spiritual. 
Nothing in the world can dislodge a 
mind firmly set in the place of ita pow 
er. To find and occupy this plaea ahouid 
be the first aim of study. 



Hnrdupps — Whjr so despoodeot? 
FlnbdBb-<lh. I can't ssen «» get out 
of dsbt 

nsfdappe Pee I ttafa nedda*. I raa't 
evsn get ui<— £<fe. 

'Mr. MairhT lukrH what would he Ih* CMt of 
doins thn« works. Surrryor — i^emnol 
•.'hekqis mhr mc." U'.VfiViw S'ewalfttrr. 

Neither onii uo. liut we shoiiM ui vcr 
baTC tbouKht of meutioninx it to Mr. Mur 
pky at this juncture. — Punch. 

A well-known judge dined recently at n 
Waat End hotel, where the man who tnken 
of the hats la celebrnteil for biit mem 
about the ownership of headgear. 
~ do yon know that is my Saty* the 



nsked him. bh hU wllk hat wnx pre- 
aeated to him. 

"I don't know it. sir," ««id the mnii. 
"Then why do jm give it to OMf in- 
aieted the bewfldered Jadge. 

"Beenune you itave it tO air.'' re- 
pllivl thi' mull, without iMVlng a ainaele 
of big face.— rt<-Si««. 

Ichabod— nmiar, why do the OMneee 

believe in ancestor worship? 

Father — I pri'-oimo, my sou. be<-iiu-;p 
tbagMjuiT* no family photograph albums. 
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Men's Shirts 

Custom Made 
at 





fttg.TmUttm* 



Our complete assortment of foreign fabrics, suitable 
for shirts end pajamas, made to measnre, is now on 
band. 

Samples of these materials will be fnmished upon 

dcmaiul, and when requested, we will send a sales- 
man to take measurements and show samples any- 
where in the metropolitan district. 

We can copy accurately any garment which has 
been found to fit aatiafaetorily. 

Our Men's Furmskuig Defortmetit carries a com- 

pifti' .'issortiiK-nt of the bottiT gnidc of Men's Fur- 
nishings ar.d gives to each patron the fullest measure 
of personal attention. Prices moderate. 

^fail orders receive our f'rouif't allctitiott. 

Fifth Ave^ 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 



Can Yott Do What 4100 Others Haw Done? 



Can you »u(<«-il wlitri- 'llOfl riwrn fruni 
even- walk in life-ffom every Male in the 
I'nion, Ate tmU^ bjg BMBSy fa a BBW 

The»e are only three AVKR.XCJE CASES 
—not ihe most reniaikalilt irxaiiipl<rs by any 
mean*— taktn fnnii (jur lu-w 'I KS I'IMONN' 
BOOK. This lu.nk ci>m:iiiis lt-tifr> tmiii 
over a hundrcil, ar.il t lute ajt ihiriy ■ tm' tin n-. 
thai many mure men who have guined in 
dependincefortr 
of inRructiofls. 



THE COLLECTION 

is a aioncy maker for any ambitious man. 
You do MMincw with the largest and most 
Miccrwful huMnem hoiue»— ihcy are glad to 
the kiiul of service we tit you to ^nv, 
and all have plenty of budnaa for the man 
who can deliver the 



Wt Cf ick m Ik* lectett •! leltlnc ikc mamef, Wc 

I aSci rn the aid el Mr ntiMltM, ir«lac4 
ar*4nlM «lio laiM ikt C»- 
Oa*ml<« BartM foe nrkmr 

■ will kelp Itlrn, 




Wa Tm hn«si«ale7 

will ym Id Of In kctoie 
ro« ific lull, cemprelwfnive 
aM conrlnclna c*l4rn<« — ifee 
ticii tmt tftm •tMriiit «ku 
..-.■ifeiitawewii ail Wat 

-<rti<i YOU OB e*> 

>%1II foo m lUt caipaa 

(odir— NOW f Tke n. 
lu'ts of tout Inva 
.ill picue— «1U 

-•III Miuinir Go a* 
vine* foa. 



•1.721.00 Dm MohU-o 



*1Hr 

coilr^ll«n« wetr f* 'i. L«l, 

with Mlkiac Ntt vour 
miodnpevrlMrAwv 
mi m a i<i i i l rt w lMl h 
l ii M * mt I km.'-— C r. 
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$S0.000 Ywlr Basin 



y H fnrv tl»*. S« 

cnvpriM «' \"*iT9 

MlcMlaa. Have nvw 700 <lte«ta. 
CollrcTioMfor yrarwCl 
tw.«m. AKiapBuiiwilgi 



ptoAli Mm pU. This «•§ JoM ia 

haaliKrruftlurnirn'KotJv •ii>'Jana 

Ikow otlTiir t>i l| riin^ i .it <• aIJ the 
t rvilH to Mr- Nl rirr'% nvrni. Il 




W. A. 8HRYER, 



I rnVBSnOATIOM COUPON 

ffnt or trar nff :inj mail) 

I W. A. SHRYER. Pm.. Ani*ric*« CoIIocHmi Itrria* 

I I want to InveniRalr jrour proponition. Pleaar 

. wsmI mc without chatfc or obligation vour 

I Fuariaa om thi Cotticrioit BtMinaa, tcbina 

, tM bow M iai a taai ttait. 

' Mmm 

I SinA 
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Through all of these many years 
Kegal Cars have been distin- 
guished for sturdy, enduring 
construction. 

Today, these qualities are 
more than ever embodied in 
each model — in every car that 
leaves our factory. 

Surely, among these Three 
Regals is one suited to your 
needs. 

A Light "Four" at $ 6S0 

A Standard "Four" at 1085 

A "V" Type "Eight" at 1250 

All are amply pow»r«d—in04Uf«t«lr 
priced -comptel«ly cquipprd^clcc* 
trie ftlariinir nnd liirhtinff included. 
All modeli comforltihly roomy — vvlih 
full tirc«m Uit« bo«.li«it. an*l crown 

REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

5«0 PiquBtto Avenue DETHOIT, MICH. 
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GIVE YOUR BOY A CHANCE 

You want your boy to read good literature. Every thought- 
ful mother and father wishes the same thing. Then .send him 
every week a copy of The Indei>endent. You will find it 
will stimulate both his mind and his imagination. It will 
help to crowd out what you don't want him to read. Take out 
a subscription for him now. it is the best way. 

THE INDISPENSABLE WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
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T//e New 
Books 

BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 

Dr. J. Welton, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Leeds, dis- 
cusses in What Do We Mean by Edu- 
cation?' its aim in a philosophical man- 
ner and reaches a generalization that 
will not be acceptable to all educa- 
tors. Welton nays that personality is 
the whole man in all acttvitien, in all 
relations and in all aspirations. These 
aspects may be homoloffized to the 
classical "physical, mental and moral" 
but are not exactly the same. Thus, 
Welton accepts the existing stratifica- 
tion of British society as an ultimate 
fact of human relations, and accord- 
ingly concludes that we must have class 
schools. An American writer, Hollis- 
ter,' recognizes diflferences ii. individual 
capacities, and therefore calls for dif- 
ferentiated types of instruction for 
children after the sixth grade, but 
would apparently not establish one 
school for the sons of professional men 
and another for the song of mechanics. 
Wolton's three aspects of complete per- 
sonality may be better compared to 
Holmes'* statement of the aims of ed- 
ucation as the "harmonious develop- 
ment of the individual, communal and 
ideal self." Hohnes' book of a few year* 
ago, What la and What Might Be, con- 
trasted the deadening effects of the 
prevailing education with the methods 
and results of a teacher pursuing meth- 
ods similar in many ways to those of 
Dr. Montessori. This book drew forth a 
great deal of adverse criticism, mostly 
based on a failure to grasp the philoso- 
phy behind it; and the author elabo- 
rates in his new book, with an excel- 
lent analysis of the principles of Hcr- 
bart, and a good running exposition of 
the practical implications of what has 
been loosely called the "doctrine of in- 
terest" in education. The main purpose 
of his book is concerned, as the title 
indicates, with administrational prob- 
lems, and not with the philosophy of 
the thing. 

_ The methods of Dr. Montessori con- 
tinue to be eulogized and criticised. 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey' reprinta a 
dozen sentimental stories of children 
who attained to grace under the in- 
fluence of the Montessori schools, with 
a sketch of the Dotoressa, and some in- 
teresting pictures of children at work 
and at play. She does not attempt to 
analyze the results, or to evaluate the 
methods. 

Dr. Jacoby, a recognized authority 
on neurology, gives a condensed sum- 
mary of the work of Seguin, Itard, 
Montessori and others who labored 
with feeble-minded children in the at. 
tempt to educate them, and who drew 
from these efforts guidance in the treat- 
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mcnt of normal chUdren." Thf discus- 
sion is based on a frank a.<suniption of 
the psycho-phys^ical parallelism, and 
indicates the functions of specially 
trained psycholofrists and phy.sician.s 
in the education of children that show 
variooB decrees of abnormality. 

What is at present the best critical 
•aminary of tiM principles developed 
by Dr. MontHMfl u famished by Pro- 
f eMor KO^tridc «f TeadMn CoUegB.' 
The limitations of tiM philoBopliy and 
its possSliiUties are teadr a«fe ferOi. 
and the hoar the litth book ttku for 
its reading would be well spent. That 
Dr. Montessori can accomplish valna- 
ble results without being able to formu- 
late a scientific theory in explanation 
of her Bwthods, na can trail mdn^ 
stand. 

Twii t'Xaniplc-s of suci-ossfu! educa- 
tors who have not produced convincing 
accounts of their worlc CMne to our 
notice. Superintendent Kennedy, who 
has had charjre of the schools of Bata- 
▼ia. New York, for twenty-live yeais, 
developed some sixteen years airo a sys- 
of individual instruction for the 
in the classes. The system has 
r a cal red eomideraUe attantion from 
aducaton cfaiywhn*^ and has bten 
widely imitated.' In Batavia It lw« pio- 
duced Kood raniHa, and It ha* MpM to 
convince the world that equal oppor- 
tunitieii are not afforded the children 
by uniform ov identical opportunitie.s. 

A system of Irainintr for children 
under school ape is offered by Mr. Ilill- 
yer, head ma.ster of the Calvert School, 
in Maryland.' In attempting: to avoid 
sentimentality, effeminacy, emotional- 
i.>^rn. niyvtit i>tn, cxag'treration of the 
trivial and other faults oomnion in 
child training, the author I'.us slipi into 
others, perhaps as seriou.f. He ha.s net 
forth to cultivate the.prcneral faculties 
that tlva itqrcholo(;ist<; tell us are not 
there. Nevertteleiis, the book contain.s 
a BMBS of suggestions that ought to be 
helpfal in the hands of a good teaclier. 

Tlia play instioct of ebildcen ie tieat- 
ad fran two eatlnty different polnte of 
view in two recent books. Dr. BUnora 
Whitman Curtit^ shows hew Oe "barg- 
larizing and trainwrecking" of small 
boys, and the other activities that per- 
sonify the notion.s that they pick up can 
be utilized for educational purposes. Dr. 
Ilot.ry .S. Curtis pivcs Us a systematii- 
psyrh<iliM.'ii'Hl and sofioloK'i<'al study uf 
the problem of play, and shows the ap- 
plication of expericn-ps and pririciplcs 
to the practical jimlili in i,f play in rela- 
tion to Rchool, hoiiii' a'lii vacation." Of 
special intere.-^t and valiu' ;ire the ar 
count.s of experiment-- ih.at have been 
made to utilize the play instinct in pro- 
moting the education of children. 

The underlying science that must in 
the end determine all our methods* and 
to some extent influence our aims, is 
the sdanee of "edueatioaal psyehology." 
The Intast trard a rapidly growing 
body of toBled doctrine Is ProfiBesor 
Tbomdifee's three large voltmee deal- 
tag rcepectively with The Original Na- 
ture of Man, The Psychology of Learn- 
ing, and Individual Differenc^-.s and 
Their Canees. The essentials of this 
work have hesn brongbt togethw in a 




If You Want Your Letters 
to *'Cet the Business" 

THERE'S only one way lo mike letters sell goods collect 
money — speed up road men — to do those thousand and one 
things thai only tellers can do Make your leuors impress a 
man ai a glance as wonh reading. Then yoo v e got a big lead over 
"the other fdbw" who may think that most anything will do to 
write lenen on- -or who doesn't ihink at sJI. Malie your business 
stationery leli a story of stabiliy. inieariiy» pride m the house, assurance 
ofgoodvakie. Tihsi's ihe way tomeiw your teners the busnen. 



To melee tha impression vou need Aibsi^ntia}. impreawe flMldneo' 

on Construction Bond Insist upon Construdion Bond becstoe il 

is y.'>jr kind of paper a-; fine as any txi^me^s paper can aFord to 
be ' at a price you can afford lo pjy. Consuuclion Bond is sold 
only in large quaniiiies direct to responsible primers and liihographcrs 
in the 203 principal cities of the United Slates. It carries no jobber's 
profk, no expense of handling smaU lots, no losses on questionable 
accounts. No wonder it offers bencr value. And since only the 
best manufaduring stationers handle CoiMnidliDn Bond the result 
for you il elvMys fine buiinHS aationery on a pepcr of msnifiM 
quality, al et a modsrsie price. 

Let us tend you the nunci of printers and Uwigraphtrs in yoor leetliy 
fnm whom you etn sseure Consmiciion Bend 

Use Construction Bond 

Cmttrueiion Bond i$ madt in u hiie and tight oUractiM 
oabra, m nmsiit Jfaiatss. vUh 

CONSTRUCTION W^ue oo >our bu;mo>. _ 

^ . stnd we will send yoo our colkcuon Or 

^ iwcniy'iive handsome lener-hcadt on 

VUSSr y^lSSMt Coramjciion Bond. This colection may 

offer you wjgsestiora for the imorove- 
flisM of your own italieAsnr. Wriw 
fbrdM ~ 




W. E.WROE ft>Ca. SsksOffiee 

mt 1 MdWM AoWM, CMoa*, r 



a Conttnueti g»tot^ oi tit (6mt Wux 

Preserve your copy of The Independent each week. Keep the 
back numbers in order for easy reierence on your library table. 

a HanHiBiome Sinner 

has been provided for that iNifpose. Holds 13 numbera. Black 

cloth with gilt stamping. Each issue can be quickly and 
easily inserted. When you have read each week's number 
place it in the binder. When the binder Is full remove the 

13 issues and set aside for permanent binding. This hinder 
will be sent prepaid to any reader of The Independent for 

&m SoUat 



119 West Fortieth Street, 



New York 
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— THE TURMOIL — 

By Booth Taridngton 

"I want to be dM line Cd icnaMr nqr opiaioa that Bondi Tarkington's new novel, 
'The TunnaiL' ii tbe biggcR tnint tkat liaa been done in fiction during the bsi ten 
yeua. 'The TuimoU ' will stand the test of a gteat book. The ' Tired Butincn Man ' 
will icrd in it The school-giri will Ibd it the moct chamiiog tovc ftoty die baa lead 
in umimIm. The reader of Utenv t*Me baa waitinc for bim a book of tare tfiith and 
ftfcnKth.**— Aunr Fkiouuck Wujom, New yon Unitmity. Wi. fi^ nri. 



Tdigmu 



THE LONE STAR RANGER tiyz^o^ 

"It ii a ttory of (iic-h intrtite intcrnt that the reader is swept alone fnm |>e|e to 
until he fairly livrx ihrouKh rarh desperate adventure in which * Buck ptRXiptteL It ■ 
one of tbe moat fa*cinaun| of all Zanc Grey's tales." — Borion CM*. 
. "ThMiTe ■ f cfc in thu ym thai makes it one uf Grey'a bat."- 

fronr.j ptfct. ft.JS nrt 

JOHNNY APPLESEED By Eleanor Atkinson 

A sympathetic inn i|irt taiio!i of 3 rt al i haui n r into whose unusual and quaint pt rsonality 
the author has suricniiii in pincrtjiuii.; j- -liv did into the dog nature of the real "Grey- 
ftiats Bobby." AU the romance of our early frontier hfe fill* tbe pa^cs of the book. 

MOONGLADE sriui^<< 

Bnttany and Russia — the two coontme the author knowa ao w ell ' f o im the picturesque 
aettingi of tbia coamopolitan novel of anttpcratic life. All thoae teaden who are familiar 

■ ooietftil dcecfiptMM q£ 



■gf ot tbn coamoDoutan novel of austnciatac life. All tiu 
die odw booka at thia author wiH fad hi tUa new MMy the 
IK cattlaa and modern palaces, of loyal scrvitoca and gnei 



FrontUfitcf. ft.JS *tt 



A-E<: OF GARDENING arEh. 



This book on gardminc containa all the information ncceieaty for starting and keeping 
in Older an outdoor Howcr-garden OT indoor planu. Tbe i M B U cdons are so simple (hat 
no mder who follows them could fail to make hie garden a wcctii. Here it the manual 
ibr those who sigh to have growinr things about, bat who aie bewildered by the numberless 

ihrrctiDfis i>f io many volumes i-n the subject. 



rf>mo 



<o i fnls net 



THE KEY TO THE LAND f. 



Full of practical information, gained by actual experience, is this book wfatdk teeounts the 
" making good " of a city man in the oounCry. While the healthful life and the picaflure of a 
dweller in the iielda and wooda are not overlooked, it ia the cconooiic feature which is the 
keynote of the bodu The author baa prefcncd to tecoid in fictional form the actual happen- 

tnga he recounts. Fromisptecr. fijOO Mt 

— WHEN A MAN 

COMES TO HIMSELF 

By Woodrow Wilson 

I'he distinguished author voices his belief that everv man. like Kipling't ahip, 
finds himself some d.iv. Live by enthusiasm,^ he lUICa: OOn't be driven by neceniiy 
'■Necessity," the authur says, "carries a whipv" hot 



And if you fail, make failure a aicppins^tone. 



spirits free." 
jo tents mtt 



HARPER & BROTHERS 



of C«I'tirltt<>a Botiffht and SoM. 
for Mricf lists. 



ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 

B^J. A.CIIAIIIB 

Of this author's Ger- 
many tnd Engiand 
over ijo,ooo ei>pi«a 
have MM seM. 
Prki^ t^jon, 

E. P. DUTTON dk COMPANY 
Ml 0* Aaa. aaavMaib Nmr Yash 



ii«tsa4»o 

A thrillinit expres- 
Bton oi the patriQlio 
idevl commim lo all 
BnilUh-i 
Mode. 



EFFICIENCY IN MIND CONTROL 

Fll>r;i 1 1 1 l.li.iril'» C9.xay, "Coueentrsiion." 
will l.elp V Ml ti. turn out more anil bctft-r 
wnrk .w.A C'jn-«i|Ueiitly equip you I. if la->t 

position you bsvc your eye on. Send la 
our liit.af ' 



n you bsTC your 
for tkia CMBjr. < 
and our 9s xeai 



OOOOyBAS BOOK 00. 




The Best Way 

Tk* M or iiM raoivro. 

r\l. COMMCMION aEBV* 
Il'E haa lii*r*>>«4 Ika 
atl«a<l*nM thr Lurd'a 

Bllp^rr In tli*ii*B»«l« nf 
•kurrkM. Itwllld»«»r»» 
fMprkarrlk. I>rnil lor UJiwtraM 
yHc« Uit. 

laMTiacAL oNMcaKMi aaatica o& 
imatoo MMiM 




of Ids 



sintrle volume," making thia admirable 
collection of principles available to all 
teachers. The author's frank preoon- 
tation of principles, Ida 
reference to experixaaotal data, 
ready iUnsti»tioBt tnm 
man expertanoe ud Ida 
pUntfaNia to practical problems 
for tlM crowinir popularity 
writings. 

In a survey of oducationsl literature 

a fow words should be .said about the 
teacher. At the fiftieth annual convo.-a- 
tion of the University of New York last 
fall. Professor Palmer" of Harvard 
said some wise things on the relation 
of the teacher to his work, and his 
economic backpround. This inspiring 
address is worth reading, not only for 
teachers, hut for all who have anything 
to do with either of the two items in 
the title of the address — -tradea and 
pro/sssions. That ought to induda all 
of m who tako our Jobs MrioMlj. 

)pf Wmh^ "un^ ijiaagfcaf 
« Oik tl.«0. 

TA* Adminittrticm of KJucatiom 
in a Drmocraey, by Uor>c« A. Hol- 
• lUU r. New \ nrk : Charlm Scrib- 

nvr ■ S, r... J I -.M, 

•l„ r .-, Whai Muhl Be. hf 
Kdmnnii Holmes. Ntw York: E. P. 
Duttnn & Ci-. 11.50. 
*UonteMori Childr^, by CarolyB 
SfanwiB Bailay. N«w York: Baaiv 

mgt,tutt. 

ffm. bv OMra* M. Jaeobr. New 
Yiwfc: runk * Wa«n>lls Co. I1.M. 
*T!ft« Mom t m m r i SyUm Bxtrntittrd, 
br WflUan Hcurd Kllpatrick. Boa- 
toa: Hoachton Mifflin Co. SS mit 
'S%t Brntaria Swafrm of /nrfiridaiiJ 
fnatntcMm, by John Ki-nnrdy. .Syrn 

toae: C. W. Banin-n. t:;. 

*C&M Tntxin,,. hv V. M. Hillyor 
New YorV : (',ri'.:n, Co. »I,«0 
^Tlitnrnmal> /.■..'■r.rf in t^dyratii^n. 
br Elinor;i Wtiilman Curtin tloa- 
ton: HouRhtrn Mifflin Co. SI. 
"•BftHralion Through Ptay. 1^ Hsnn 
8. C'lrti.. New York; The Maemit 
Inn r<i. 

L. Thomdilt*. Now Tariit 
Cotlw.- tt. 
"TVtuJa* mnd Prvfi 
Bartort Palaier. ' 



•Braoi flv 18Z scEiPTnaEs 

Theodore Wehli'n OrigiH and JUeanint 
of the Old Tftinmrnt is a fwailaii ami ac- 

ourate rpsiinK^ uf OM IVstaaimt hbtan 

vlcwpfl rritically. There are no llti-rnry %nf- 
UiilionH n<ir nttfrnpts' nt stntliii: r>'1ici'»i« 
teachinRB, but the source* nn'l lli'Turr 
Structure ol tbe writlaga am imii. nt.',). 

KCDDO. II. 

CRRisTuaiR am ztolittiox 

Till- roiirsf of ninn'K ••vt>liitinn. thr mMn- 
itie nf J.. - ..iijiility mill till- riw uf Chrin- 
tiaiiity nri> ti> ^iiiirantee the jlhtihA- 

nei-.cjr unil futur<> clpvplonmrat of the CbUKh 
in Thr I'Inrr nf the Vhurrk ht Rmlmtiou, 
by John M. Tvl.T. 'rii(> utiidy is cunvplcih 
OIIH fur I ri'iultli uf knuwlp<l)to. rliirity li 
thouxlit iiiiil Knu'i'ful literary atyle. 



A CKmC or VZLLt 

• 'oni-iderinK his power and iiiflurin >■ 
WflU has received surprizincly littli' «liiih. 
H-. The World of H. (I. WeH« is w. li-..i;u' 
nnd (•»|>eeially w) since It is dune with a 
fine literary lusiaht. Van Wyck Bniok* 
writi-8 aa an admirer but not a devotee of 
WclN. find his analysis of the themes sad 
psychology of these varied tslnMB la WlH 
oiiisii!t'r<'<l and wi'll put. 

THE TEXAS BOEDER 

The fnivcrsity nf Cnllfornia is making 
spleodld use uf the unequalled atore of ma- 
terial SB the West it has in the Banerelt 
UbraiT! in a aeriea ot nonofra^u. Ao 
latest of which is s BiHorf «/ <M Wsilini 
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Botindarji of the Louisiana I'vrrhnsr from 
ISV.t to IHil. by Thomnii MiiitluDii Mar- 
fibail. Id iwcard to thiH boundary NuiM)lpnii 
uiul that "1( au obw-urit)- did not already 
cxiNt, it would |M>rhaiHi be gimd imliry to 
I'lit one there." \Vp made good une of tbia 
utKKnirity. 

Unlwraity uf Caliromiii Prcu. ti. 

vrrnnr tbs ooldoi oatz 

Mr. W, v.. Ilulrhiniton in n rvuIhI iruldr 
t'irn the Bywayt Around Han Francitco 
Hap, and HIh photoicm|ib« and Rkrtchtn. 
full of cbarm, will t«iiipt every rtay-at- 
home to join the throne of this mimnier'fi 
vuitors to the Pacific coast. 

The AMnidon Pnm. tl. 

Otm TKIXTXEIITH P&ZSIDEVT 

Dr. W. K. CJriffiN ia evidently perform- 
injc a labor of love in thin Hu<-rinct. read- 
able life of Uiltard Fillmore. The book ia 
a xwift review of the ovetitK of Flllmori'"a 
nuiereiQiional and prtKldi-ntinl yeurM and 
an appreciation of bla UKUally underexti- 
Biate<l ftervicea. 

Ithmu. N. Y. : Andrua A Church. 

WAS BSISES 

The play of that title by Marion Triin 
Wentworth, which In now beini; n<>te<l liy 
Alia Naiimova and which we dixeiiHiMHl in 
the editorial, "The Women Whii Save the 
Rare," in The Inde|M>ndeut of February '22. 
i» now obtainable in biM>k form. It ix a 
powerful tbo repellent drama and ii> in- 
tended aa an arxument for pear-e. tho it 
Keems to ua misidirected and mixchievtjuii. 

Century. 50 e«nU. 

IIELL'S KirCHEM 

The Russell Sage Foundation, whcwe 
imprint Htamls for «erioua and careful 
Htudv. haK iiwued two eiwayn, <ine Thr Mid- 
,Ur Wrtt Side, by O. G. Cartwrirht. mainly 
iiHcful to Workers in New York : but the 
•ither, by Katherine Anthony on .Uothrrit 
Who Mutt Knm, imiHirtaril to all iiiter- 
f*tvA Ln the workinK ivinditioiiK. waKe« and 
t.oroe life of women breadwinnerH. 

New York : Survey AniioclfttM. 12. 

MTKAT KYZKT aZAOXK WAKTB TO KVOW 

The American \rar Hook wax never 
more welcome than it in this time when we 
feel the need of information on fon-icn af- 
fairs, agriculture, industry and <-oninierce. 
The volume is more than n mere refereiu'e 
work ; it ia really reaihiblr and otiy one 
would be benefited by runninc over itn (i>ti- 
ciae aumniariei" of the year'i* ppo(tre?<» in 
atate and Diunidpal leirixlution. in the artM 
and (DCieDoex and in literature and educa- 
tion. 

AppletoD, t3. 

AH AJCEKIOAV CLASSIC 

It is a far cry from the three ahnbby 
brown iKioks that at fimt held Thr Work* 
of Eioar .KWnn I'or to the ten diin>il>cd 
rolumeH e^liteil by K. Stt-ilman and Pii»- 
fewMir Woodbury. S«i wholarly waM their 
work that, save for additions to the hib- 
liojfrapby. this is practically a reprint of 
the edition of 11^)12. Itii completeneK.4. its 
notes, the bioKraphical and (Titical eiuuiys, 
make it all that the lover of our master of 
the short story could a«k. 

8«ribn«r. 10 110. 

AH niBR WOKAV'8 DIPLOKACT 

St. John G. Krvlne culls his b<N.k .Vr«. 
Miirlin'» }fan. but in reality Mrv. Martin 
nnri not her husband is the center of this 
story of life In the north of Irelaml. Mr. 
Martin, who is a sjiilor. returns after six- 
teen years' alweni-e. He is sellish and rather 
brutal, but nitho he nlienates the affection 
of the otherm yearns to Kain the love of 
his dnuichter. Mrs. Martin, who has leameil 
to be tiderant ami diplomatic after hnrsb 
experience, suci-crsls in bindinx the family 
tocctber. The style is simple and homely. 

Macmillao. tl.S5. 

A HZEStZBS THAOEDT 

With reprofluctions of rix moat beautiful 
pictures for text. Mr. I'ainrerficld has 
written of hla fellow artist. Ralph Albert 
Blakelook. a study at once enthusiastic 
and critical. He discusses the painter'a 
tectiDique as could only one of the craft. 



EASTER GIFTS 

living Bread from the Fourth Gospel 



William Hiraai Foulkes, D. D. 



$1.25 Net 




Devotional literature receives a notable addition in 
an attractive volume arran(ie<l for daily use throuRh a 
year in Living Bread from the Fourth Gospel, hy Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkcs. A verse is chosen (or each day, 
followed by a short cxcRctical and devotional com- 
ment and a brief pra^'cr. The author has the rare 
gift of cotidcnsed writing and epigrammatic expres- 
sion. Iti each page some sentence may be found which 
might well be treasured in the mind as a mutto for the day. — CongregalionalisI . 

Concerning Them That Are Asleep {Aca./irf./,.«. 

Danial Hoffmui Martm 50 Cents N«t 

In less than a hundred pa^es the author reviews the grounds of faith in the 
future life and reveals its springs of comfort. 

The book has the charm of a quiet talk with a personal friend. It takes 
the reader by the heart in the o])cning sentence and doesn't let go until the final 
word. 

The first edition of the book was quickly exhausted. It is just the thing to 
send to any one in sorrow or suffering, and especially comforting to those who 
have been bereaved of dear ones. 

When I Have Crossed the Bar 

June* Robinson SO Cents Net 

.\ book uf comfort and inspiration for the Eastertide, and for all times. 
Simply and Scripturally the author discusses questions of the future life, heaven, 
the intermediate state, et cetera. 

Extract from Ihi- Prefair: "As soon as the echoes of the other world arc 
heard in the human heart, men will ask, 'What docs the other world hold for 
me?' This lK>ok is an alieinpi, in a simple manner, to throw some light on tlic 
problem of the other world. 

A Prayer to Begin the Day 

Jobn Timothy Stooe, D. D. 

ClotK 2S CanU Net; LMther, 35 CenU Net 

"The Daily Prayers," by Dr. Stone, are prayers f'jr 
each day uf the year, very short, yet pointed and prac- 
tical, such as the busy men ought to find invaluable. 
It is a dainty little book, small enough to go in one's 
pocket. — Prtsbyterian Standard. 




THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF POBLICATION 

(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Hu<iqu.rt*r>: PHtt.ADELPHI A. Wilk«r«i>o«a BulMins 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI NASHVIIXt 
ST. LOUIS SAN FItANCISCO PITTSBURG 

ANY BOOK-^ANY PUBLISHER 



GREATER You Need It Every Day 

KNOWLEDGE I [" .^'^ 

- You Need It In Your rubuc Lile 

AND And You Can Have It 

EFFICIENCY In every iuue of The lodependenl abnut iifly <li>tinct 

•ubjecti ire ditcuued. not caunlinK ihe minor ilemi. 
Thii meani thai In ike courte of a year the opportunity ii tivea of gaining informalicn 
•IxHil iwenty-fiTr hundred limely lopici. For the butinnt man there are weekly pugei 
of practical tjilki on Enaiurc. insurance, ccminerce and induiliy. For the teacher iKrre 
are Jiicuuioni of all phaiei of education from kindergancn lo the univeraity. For ibe 
clergrman and the church worker there ii abundant informaUoo about the oxxjem 
movrmenli in iheologv and about the mellKKli of social lervice. AikI *o on throughout 
all tpheret of Kumao labor. 

You knovir the value of The Independent — if your next door neigh- 
bor knew it as you do he would be a reader also. Send his 
name and address and The Independent will send him a specimen 
copy with your compliments. 
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Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Off ttra. hrbi i!c« l he rcjfiil.ir CoIIeirc Courses, 
Mfchankiil, EJcctricit andCivit EriKincer- 
ir.g. Architrctiirr, Miiric, r-iitiliftg, t-iw, 
Mcdiciitc, Sciciology. I'ttlngogv, Agnciil 
lurr. PliotPKTUphy. and |''*ur»tr]r. 

SUMMER SCHOOL, July 6 - Aug. 13 



MEN OF AFFAIRS 

a •Implr. i>f»''fi^»l •yii^m af tho'ih^mj tor 
tikingnolri. Docto'i. lawrrrt. wn'r'*, btiimrti 
■aea. dc find U iti«aluAble, Tlt« Paragon Svitf^in 
Can b« 1««rnrcl in i«vcn ev«niiif ■ id yotir own kaaic. 



f=* A P» /X C O M- 

SHORTHAN 

IN "7^ DAYS 



Don t»oI T^ouirr muiK r*ciri or iiinr. Nole« f«*T 
to rrid - noihmg cioiplifatrd. StM<md ii uied id 
otiice* of lAr9«it coiiHtrkiiuai, and lo couit iepaft> 
inU. TliC (Oil ii low -'^4 of ollteri. \ oa ttrr<| 
flKnr'hand ai a caaToai«acc Write for full par* 
ticulan. 

PARAGON SHORTHAND 
69-77 Colifteum Street New Orleana. La. 



The Holbrook School for Boys iCil 



OulBiac-Mi-Hadaoa, N«w York. "A acbool thnt la 
bettvr thau the cntaloflrue." MO-li. drvaiiogi, tummu*! 

In< » 4a [iiiir \'m ul llir l^lU'i^uD. K Itiilrt tftmt Nc« \Cfk. 
Coirirkir ru:t ptnml. All (pC>T^«. rolWire f^MMOty CtUftjL- | 
let relet«B<.ca tntuired. CUtaltiCM oa reqiwiL 



Tirt TNC HOME CORIVCSPONOCNCC SCMOOL 
U.l^U D«p»nm*nl 103, ftpHnsilvld. M*a*. 



Gftnplrte Courses ii Pitt ConstrKtim ^j.' 

4<iiti<w.iii, 1 !• i.u-n. 1 1 (<ltr«i rMT-r-l ottet-r etu:y nwi wc***. CUwr^ I 
hmrtnl >rn>l '•tain i (nr wrtic^iiw^. PHlZLltPS ACUOUZ4. 

BoxDQ. lB<Suth Av»ou«. 2f«wTork. 



A Hidh School Course 

JIAVAlEl? limn l>v iMW littpAc ttdliiMl ul 

l>ucn<r iRV.fticltaL VWpArttl t>r 

m^mSm'-lthe f»r^Hirs o4)eAUi=.ir utvWrrtUtea aadaeademteft 
»1| M<l»r* ^atpuM r«^«lrv»r«ta. Crf>ditBaiC<«f>tciS 
Iti^ir, many li< ^-h s -.j>'<lt WrlTc tK<r Aia^rlMB H ftaatt CWvOI 

Umi BMfl.l'i ri'f^ ^1 . - jrviHAl tn«ifiit;..r,t . |.-.f r4t&log«» 

AMCSICAN SCHOOL OF CORUSPONDCNCfi 

S7R9l>rYxrl Avcttsc fiiicaqo. C. S. A. 



Ely Court. 
CrMnwieh. Cann. 



THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Oxford. Ohio 
roa INFORKATIOIt ASDRES8 
Wm. W. BOYD. .... Prcsldcal I 

ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 

A Stxnuami Colleck — Full College Couritei wlllt 
lirgicc. Prcpnr itory <"oiirtf». Special ailvanuKfs 
in Mtixtc, Arl. Expruxion, llnme Kconnmtc*. 
Students from j6 stales. Write for catalogue. 

Addrew WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
Box 37 Jackiooville, lUiDOMi 



\I7HY IMPERIL HEALTH ot bori ind cirli d> 

(irrment in lull, tupc^:vcxttA KHual tavm*. a .il 

ROL.L.IIMS 

Florida'* OIde«< ColUia At Winlar Park 

lAcT can lire otit ol dnoti, ind htrt belt [nllT-jnion in4 <ir( . 
il leii coil llikii tl homf? Cdllrfe. A<«ileAy. hluiic. 
ptrt«inr.. All. Bulliietl — trnitii. ei?"- l!»%>i'<t. t*'^-"^*! =■<■• 
lil,.rM.-,, Prr. \V F, RIJltKilAN. I' H 11 l>('l ft 

llu. ^ale. Cot .c,l. Bciiiii). Kcci lo HiailUi M. ItaHn. 



I Tbe Ely School for Girls 

A cuuntrr ichcxsi. Onv bnur bvm Nrw fnik Ctr- 
tibuilE* 1i> Vuatf util lbs Kv* r.nclADit Col^gVfl. 

Fisk Teachers* Agencies 

Kiiiion New York Washington CIiicsko 
I Denver Purlland Elerkeley Lot Angeles 

Albany Teachers' Agency 

has sood positions {or Ktxxl tcichcrs with gnu.J 
, irtcirtls. ll.iiUn P. Krench, Pres.; Vincent H. 
I'i»k. Sec. S) t liai>el St.. Albanj. N. Y. 

I W AVin|-'"^'''^''"*'''';'*^ENT. Aiwrinn 
' '"'""'EiikII«1j. i.r B.-iilL-nmu'. r»t«|.-. TTo 



or 
k iwmI" 

•toclt. Coon.; macrli'O, iliiiU'r M si-ar%. Tliori>ii;;h 
<'»|Mrli'iin> III piiolirj- rnlnliiB, csic of cmiinila, 
miida, trocs, IiiiIuJIiie apiil-' tn-<-s. Hunt l>i> jcnor- 
sllv us^^fiil. Bt^st *if rrforrnn** «s to I'liaractfr, so- 
tirli'i) oiKl i i|wTlin<T. Il.|.l.v l>f msll. c. W. 
BOWEN. r> lunt .siii^-.iiiiii) .S[,. x,.i» turk. 



DREER'S W 



Tusculum College 

Hr:itilifully and ht^itlhftilly torntcd in fii!! virw 
i>: tl»r great SriirtUir* ni Kml TciinCMtc. 
i-.uitidcd in i;9i. Tuscolimi is true tn the 
uli'aU of lis (onnilera. Th^ ififliicncr tif the 
( '^llfRe h^* j1wAy» been rhristijin. In ^chobr 
'I p rKHCitlHiii ranks, witli the Iwt crtll'KC* in 
ihe cniintry. Six cntlrfr<' b'.iili|in|!», four dwell 
irnB. c.inipu^ of 75 ;icrc» mid rn<Ir>w mciK nf 
ii|')irii«iin »U-Iy RsHu.fimi. Elcrrrif liffht, »le:iin 
K it .uid iiU nit-4itrn curivmicii-.ii- 

Wr4t# pmnormMy to lh« Preaident. C. O. CRAY 
Greeoaville, TAcinwaa** 



Garden 
Book i 



SI 



I i'n:.ilrn fritilenmg 
^nuMlcuice tliat ii 
■ he ri'»uU uf praeiicjl 
experience, »niS Cul- 
tural .-irticles wriilcn 
bjr CApcrtii. 

It is full of infomution 
valual>lr lo boili uiiiaieur 
and prules»ion,il gardenrti. 

Tlie lilt of worthy novel' 
lies iind old favuritcM in Liutlt 
flowers and vciieUihIc) is com- 
plete and dependable. 

Especially noteworthy are the 
scciiniifc ilcvoicJ to R ises. i>.''hlias 
and Hardy Perennials. 

UaiVJ ft^r if \rv meirlian Ihij 
f-h'uu-aiiun. 




Drcer'v 8tip«rb A»t«rs~-irirvi««l Mr^m. 
ot (msi v-tr ti<f • inr ^r-irn HKnr4;it>n of <' '■■ 
tiaff. r<4^kct »J eigln t<4 i.v,or%, L^iitialii 

eiiijuth ■r«»] to )ttf luie Inure IKitt u*c liun'1r«<: 

1 .. k -.■(,-., •. ... Ir-,. 



Henry A. Dreer 

714-716 Chestnut St PhiUdelphii 



Hp makes one acquainted with tlio trai- 
p^ftiKius, uopracticnl, devotrU genius, and 
without comtnent. fur it nwlit no rummeot, 
b* telln that most awful xlory ttf the Mir- 
did bnrguininK by whirh tit lust thix eager 
spirit has been driveo intu darkuisw. 

New York: P. F. Shcnnmn. <ll>. 

"THE SADDEST 8T0BT" 

An unph-asnnt imapnntion and not miirh 
thought are Ihf iirerequisiteu o( surh HtuT 
as Ford Mndm HuelTer's new book t-oii- 
tains. If hi« i-oiKt-piiuu of The Hood Sol- 
dirr he n true one, o|ieD-faeed, hon«'8t evil 
iH a iiiurh Ies8 dnnKeroiix iMmpanion. Tbe 
spmhhmfp of n plot cnreli'tnly (lung to- 
gether is RwamrMNl liy tawilrv detail that 
(ind.H a ready, frank narrator in an Ameri- 
can mitliunaire of exaggerated riensity. 

John Lane. tt.Zi. 

BOSK FOB THE LmXIOHT 

The provinrlalism of the Penns.vWanla 
tjerman is n delight in itwlf. and tbe 
charm o( I'llsie Singmnster's touch adds to 
it. Tbe quaint folk of Millerstown. ambi- 
tious to put their native tongue behind 
them, struggling with the refractory th 
.md V of the covetwi Knglish. just a bit 
KUperstitiouH, but altogether lorabtc, make 
H very effective background for the vivid 
Kplrlt of Kntv Onumrr. ilashiuK thru their 
<iuiet lift- like a bright flume. 

Hourhton Mifflin. tl.M. 

COKFSEBT COUirSEL 

The Xmrririin (!irl has revived her du« 
quota of attention fmin all sides and it is 
not for lack of advice that she still falls 
short of perf<w-tion. Miss Anne Morgan is 
not a mere theiirist and her wisdom on 
the education. resiKtnsibilitiirs, recreation, 
and the future of that mauy-jtiddl creature 
is well worth nbwrbiug. Ue|>etitioMM sre 
inevitable in so |Mi|iiilar a subject, but they 
are the dnips of water that wear away the 
xione of unenlightciiment. 

Harpeia. M cents. 

A n&IKDtO BIT OF KODBBNISH 

The beauty of sheer strength and fo-re 
is ill Krnesl Pisde's word sketches of J'*r 
flarbor, but the roots of the book's potency 
Ktrikr deeper — to the clear, vigorous 
thought that grapples with the modern 
problems of lalxtr and capital tnirror«.d in 
that port of the world to the evolutli>n of 
no artistic tetniH'niment into a "hay-niind." 
The harbor displai^i-s each in turn the little 
gotls of art and efficiency, to raise in their 
place its own giMl of the freedom of man- 
kind. 

Macroillaiu SI.40. 

FBOM OTTTLAW TO BAMOEB 

Ruck Piinnc had the blofid of his figbt- 
iiiK fnthiT — which cnlle<i for the bliswl of 
i>thcr men. He killed, and the two shots 
from his gun thru the heart of cowboy Bain 
coiihl he covered by the spot of black of 
the ace of spades. In Thr Lonr Ktar Knnaer 
/.ane (irey tells the story of Ihiane from 
the day of his flight fn>m home until, re- 
claimed by his love for a woman, he rl'h 
the state of its worst outlaw and gninn 
respite fmin the remorse that had vveiKhed 
on him thru his bunted night«. 

Harper's. tlJlS. 

VI THE BOTCH EAST INDIES 

The lat*>st volume in the Modern World 
Series is Antoine Caliaton's study of Jain. 
Sumatra and thr Other litatid* of the 
Ihitih Kant IndifM. Thnt the Dutch colo- 
nies in Ihe Kast deserx-e to rank with the«e 
phenomenally modern empire* we cannot 
believe, hut thnt nuNlern ideals of progress 
ha\e been ii |Hitent fnr'tor in those nn'^ 
backwiird islands is dciirly shown. The 
IsHtk is an unusually broad dissertation ou 
the geograpti.v. administration, ethnography 
and economics of the isliuidii. 

Scribners. t\M. 

LITEBABT SNAPSHOTS 

The fact that IS. Itussell Herts has en- 
titlisl his character sketches of men and 
movements hrprrrialionM must not mislead 
any one into assuming that he is a profea- 
sionni iconoclavl. lie mingles with his deft 
critii-ism a sufficient ninouut of apprecil- 
lion of real ni His to ftntisfy any but the 
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moRt idolatronn. Readcn of The Indepvnd- 
enl will r«HTill his visit to t'hosterton'd "r>e- 
fendpr of the KiM-urded" and may b*- an- 
Bur<Hl that bis views of "Ijttle Arnold Heu- 
nett" "Tbe Shadowy Mr. Yeats." "Gporjce 
Muurc tbc Muudauc," urv equtilly llvvly. 

K«w York: Boni. UM. 

CA8TLZ8 nOU A XOTOR CA& 

Thru the rumantlc heart of S<vitlnnd. 
Wales and Eniclaiid in a iilenwint journey 
i>f iin ev«'iiliiK'« length, with Kobert and 
Kliziihfth Shai'kleton in /'our on a J'omr 
in KniiianiS. In their motor ear, however, 
it ti«>k Kix weeks. Custles, windiax 
•treets. rottnges in twilight lanes, sobulns- 
tir walls and silent oithetlruls are all here, 
without the false c-oniiiarimms with tbitics 
American that chararlrrire so many travel- 
tales, and with a eharni of wordiiiK that 
makes each sL'ene distinct and appealing. 

Hcttnt'a Intem*ltaaiil Librurr- 11.50. 

ouB KAixmoscopio PSESZirr 

Oh thr Stairitttic is iin enlraDcing novel 
of the experiene<'«. ailveiitiires. emotions of 
a little group of ordinary young folk, by 
Frank Swinnerton. First the wriod of re- 
volt, fin-4l by the passions of youth, and 
then reeoneiliation and inevitable oompri»- 
Diise. lii-liind the individual, tbe family, 
tbe bard-working, old-fashioned mother 
who (iinnot romprebend the new feminism, 
but is ready to samthe in time of stress, ia 
pictured as 8ympHtbeti<-ulIy us tbe daugh- 
tera. Thin ia a llviug atory. 

Doru. tI.ZS. 

A KOTZL or Aovnrnnir 

Sword piny and adventure, love and In- 
trigue iniike Thr I'rrncntation by H. de 
Verc Stac|Niole a novel of nhsorbing inter- 
est. Set with a barkgriMiud of the court of 
I.ouiH XV of France, the action has the 
flavor of the writings of the elder |)umns. 
The hero, bnive. haughty, brilliant, crarries 
the day, despite plot and munterplot, arti- 
fice and prison bars. There is also a roman- 
ti<- fillip of a charming love alTnIr, while 
the dashing lover has many quolitiei) not 
uuliko d'Artiignan. 

John Lane Cc. 11.80. 

A MODERV PBOMETKEUB 

Hhys TartH'nter in his poem, Thr Sun 
Thiif. has chaine*] Hiiotber Promi'theus to 
the rock of ages. Tliis sun thief is not 
Shelley's apirit of frjN-dom. but the spirit 
of cosmic pity and N«-ial conscience. The 
form of the |H>em is classical, but at times 
Mr. Carpenter strik<"ji notes of real lyrii-al 
l>rnut.v. Of the shorter piK'nis. "In a Ca- 
theilral." in e^»n<t'ptlon unil imagery. Is de- 
lightfully original. "MichelMUKelo." allho 
showing ke4>n intellectual a<Minien. rliM*s not 
have the |>ersonal ring of passion which is 
reached in some of tue ahorter ver^e. 

Oxford, tl.75. 

THE PHILOSOPHT OF ntEEDCK 

Thr Frrr flpiril is not so much n col- 
lection of piH-ms cxprrKxing the tire of 
youth as tbe ex|Misiii<in of a philosophy of 
life. Only at intervals does the emotion of 
Henry Itryant Kinns conquer his Intelltwt. 
The jMietry is subsidiary to, the note on 
pi-rwnal exiire«>iion which fidlows the 

tKienis. Mr. lilnus makes a strong ap|H'al 
or the free growth of (H-rsonality, the de- 
velopment of the individual and the renlixa- 
tion of human purpose. In e»si'n<-e this is 
the philosophy of the Individiiiil. softened 
liy the retrugnition of social (.iin.-<i derations. 

Mui'bsch. $1.(0. 

A POLITICAL HI8T0ST OF CAKASA 

In sir llvufir I'.tiinni- Ciirl-ir, Hnrt^ 
II i» Life and Timtii. .Iidin Kityd has com- 
piled the results of niuch r('<u>arch and 
careful aelection. The greati-vt father of 
the Canadian l>omiuion. and sixty year* 
of Ciinndi:in history, are both lreiit<>d im- 
partially and tliundy by n writer, who tho 
Knglish. assigns to the French-Canailians 
a just place ill the omfisleration and uni- 
ficntiun of Canada, rtnloiilileilly the best 
biogra|ihy of Cartier. it Mipplie^x. us w<'ll. 
the neeil for an exhaustive. iKm-purtizno 
history of our northern ueighlsir's most 
criticiil period. 

MBcmillan. tS. 




3 Hours 
a Day 
and 
Health 



That is what the editor of the New York Financial Bulletin fot from ONE of 
the lessons ol this course. He cut down his working; day three hours, and used the 
time to get back his long lost health. Is it any wonder that he says: "Could the course 
be studied for one year in the High Schools of this cour.iry, wiihin 20 years the na- 
tion would make a progress equal to a century of inefficient progress found on every 
side today." What he found — you, too, can find through the 

Course in Personal Efficiency 

PretMrad bjr Harrinvton £m*r«oa, coiMiucWd by R«vl«w of R«tUw« Company 

to IjriiiK I« vnu thr power to nuke the m'''«t I 



i> vnu thr povkrr 
of yonr nlitfilH". to tlu Irsj work an*l kcI 
iimrc for il. A1:i>be you luvr nil tlir Iir:t1th 
><<vi w:int. Thrrr in lomctliinR r.'jr y>Mi w.inc, 
tliiiiiith^ ,(iu] lint you have t\. l k<>< -:tnd Effi- 
ciciiL-y will sKow yaii tlic »hniti>t, ipiickcSt, 
eaMCKt K.iy tu that thiliK. 

It Would Cost You $50,000 

Fnr the kiiowiwlRr, llir esprrimcp that en- 
ablrti hii*i u\ rirr ttitu ri>tir!:r. p'tr->cion9 
Ii4\f p.ml 1 lamnk,*ton Knicrson ii5 much j» 
1 l.irrinfiion Ktnrrson Tia» ta'.ighc 
IhouvitiiU «t >i*imK infn who twliiy arc HiKlily 
p;iid KiTicicncy Kx|ierl»; he ha* th '.iKht YJh- 
ntncy i -t {x'TXy year*; hr t.msl'r it fnT 
tl.iny yr.tr*; hv lus <M>rkc<l l-* ni;.li* tJiU 
Lout>c fur thr in<livi<lual man or wt«i:i.iii for 
iwrniv ji'ari. Xuv* it fits >ii\i. VoM Ciiii 
ii.ivc lite t.ilUf uf forlv vrara of rxiwricnce 
for httlc fnii-« than a dollar a Ir«.«M>n afii)*i>; 
ttKituir*. n lUy. \uw It is fc;i ly lo iiln w 
httw V.J II i*^n -avt .lit li'»UT, (»o hniirs. a 
dolLir. tvn dull;ir«, a iiimtlfril dutl ir*. — of 
h •!:(>■, And Intvr > fiin iimki: thai day 
;i hi Iter day al fit »n:e timr. 



S. N'.wy rn *Hrvot i.2i>o timcf as well toiLiy 
j>i ;it S^iliti;iK^>. ts U Mvnerf Erifieicncy 
brouK^it a tfreat \Ve«tern railrfiad a iiitllMu 
nnd a JiaU in one yrjf. ts it Economx* 
C I K>UK^a!i Juneii of ( alifornia »v«d $^700 
on ofir job after lie had Ihifd lesion of 
tluB 04HiT^. h tt l-Jui-atiom* J. B. Buihattk 
of Luuiiville. Ky., ffot hi% Ur*t hig itep th.^t 
WJ»y frtitn }hv iif«,t Irs^'in of ilii* course. / 

/ 

/ / 
/ / 

no mty n< irrttwlr-t. If yn« Ihirk v«u ✓ / 
oal ol lite Ihjl >ou « ini you're Tib- / f \r\y\ 

REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS 
Mlrvlof Pltcf 



Send Coupon Now 



ctraf. l>lhrCMlip \tnA Ihe eirppt>n 
tixhtiHjw. Il l« imt«'««lh1r (n tril / 
tn tbii ipiccat>out •4in><thinK m ^/ 
hig siiil to fttw ti Eilicieiicy — * 
■oHKIhUf biljfl Ki.B >>.- / 
Km Of icrnwni'ng Of nirn- * \ / u VI. 

iili< BiiHfewrnl. \\« Ntw lork 

uiur/vK^W )OU * liil It it /Q / 
Vtoivtrv or lUili-.it.i.n £ 

rti.lln.. ' 
^l NO NOW ^ 



Review of Reviews Company / 

30 Irving PUcc New York / / 
/ / 



/ 



^ CKncjr 6nd Story of Em^r* 
^ ion. AIh) leod mc ttK Firit 
Louoo Troo* 
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Vi"! Me? Dlf^_^ Jri 



Typewriters 



T-VrmlBtnr— Two ('■olMr n>>>bon-Aii 
a. «. SMnM,64fr-ni n. ami.*.. cwi«t.a. 



Every 
Home 
Needs 

Cre^ 





laver 

Wheel no 
SI Tray Rni 



M«ln» t i Mi ■ m\ tm)a. CkrrteskllinoltDliihlenddontlla 
onvlnp. RoIlsNii]y uywhrrv. MaiulrlnVlerfifv. 'fmlBrmn, 

siiD (>'>riti. B«-4ultlu]pm=uB.-ni^n>^h. Two he.vy o.^ u.vs fiv" 

Ili<4luuUrcMv<»iiv, IJO Is Uick J $U ia aklle. Eitraa |«p*ld. _ . , I^J H-uit 

BouUn tiw. \MiTm , 5^^"* f^*? 




■I I.: M I.Tl . LI ■,• .11 .- ..:„ .11- 



1 

icjii. r i-l j.i,. wr.i;. iJ,.i. n. I..!-'' 
Cr.n~m fninl W/> 'I Ki» h. I|>a 

yoiiM<t*H-t jiiML tlu* iukJi*} UmiI >'»i tint** 
l>t.<'n Itx&iiiu fi.r anil l.-lu udcri- l.i 
tu> It »!i.| U lllll It >> ill<x»t. S< ii.j fi:rll.i« 

ItHit l^a(«li.il t.Ml-i>, t'r^-f .AlMittray 

^h<•u|l>|| full llni' of .'jlici I . ^. I.I 



„ 111 lull llni' cf -' 

T* fr..iii lit wArlik. i<ni- I'l »• I < ill 
WHKKI. THAT CO.. 430 w. «ut THM*. OHICAOO I Aray Mo^vr Co . m Ont MtMr Kit.. OU'M. M<U 
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INFORMATION ! 



The Independent invites inquiries from it* readers, ai'.d will uladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, Kcalth or business ; the 
best hotels, large and small ; the best ruutes tu reach tlicm, and the cost ; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA KLT-FKMR IIOTML 
BURliAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its tnanageniem regarding liotcls everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and J4tli street. New York, and Hotel Stewart. 
San Franci'ico. Cal., whrrc pcrsnnal inquirj- may be made. .'Vddrcss 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The indcpendeni, New York. 



THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM Tb.j.^-'A»™ c«r,"f.r 



tb« TraAlRieot of Haart DiMaM 




The GLEN SPRINGS 



THE BATHS 



A Mirwerat Sprintr* Hvallh Retort nnd 
Hotel. Op«n All The Year. Kitc 
MinuUa' Walk From W*<kini Glen. 
^^Tllw-ay briwp^rn the (irrat l-il^ra an<l Ihc lIudKtn. A Thi^vsjintJ Milr* of (juod k«i;itl-^' r..i!i i:p 
llin nsfi llic I-jVc Kcamn. AnlMmryhilin?. IM-»tinfi, Kifhing, Music. l>.aficirK. Well kfjn .n l 
»;i"iTiy iialf i'r.Mrse, TriiTr.« < r>iirts. PnUiinf Grccn:i. 

•re t^Ttn «t»drt Itie dlmiktn at phriicUnt. Cam^leie HrdtoihetafM-uilc Mechinbctl ir.il 
Etrcirictl Equipmenl. For iKr treatment «< ^t■^^ di«T»i''. rh r«m»i lim, itogt. dlabri^'t, obn- 
iiv, n^jftlcij, dic<*tUc diwrderi. incmii. ncurut^enii, diiea»c» or ihc orrTout tyittm, U*tt 

( i.r .//..fT. j.f ,.r hookUtjt addreMM WM. E LEKKlNflWKT-!. . Pr^aident. WaUlai. N. Y.. o« 3en«« Uk* 



HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C 

OpM all tb* r*mr, MmI CUawta. Prirsta Park 100 Acraa. 
Wrif for hookUt H. W. FOSS. Maaa«w 




(MhMirr (O t-<~tt ^UaCCl •It,i- 

Olh*r trlpt at law ratci thraaihant tht SatBincr 

H--*' lit r- -r-»'hiii4 M .kf rc*rt> I'mti uuw. Vn' - 



HHKHtM wilt CPA. « r. m. T N 

id; Wii^iaSl.. Ono 003 Mulu BMc. Snuli. WadL 

-.VHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 



BOUND THE WOKLD TOURS 

^■^^a ^^^^ <a COrPT, INDIA. CHIN*. 

■ ^Bfl B PHIUIPPiniB, JAPAN, 
■^^^H ■ AUBTIIALIA, NEW ZCA- 
^■^^^ ^1 LAND. l<a«uid Wlarld Tripa 

DH H and Wlnt*r Teunln INDIA. 

■ V PCNINaULAR a OMieN- 

Full Information from 

CUWABD LIME. Z\ Slate St.. N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA 

AND PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 

Dva'l4t<l4t pn »oar Call*i>ti>ii Tour brfote Briti^c 
our illuiUAtcd troff'am of •rrarigcfnean tor intliviil.«l 
and p%rf irifcl. Pocil brIitKi full Infaimaikin. e*il' 
cna;r loc anr tour. «l|h or wtlbou* ^n^rl*, rtc. Travgl 
srft\<r *hy4>i%\€ f thp brit. OtDclHl Pa— ngwr 
Atraota fur lti« Expoailion. 

Sommcr Tonri la Japaa. Jaljr S 

THOS. COOK & SON 

245 Bn»(lwoy. Op p. Citir Hall. Now York 

BmIoo PhilsitllpliU Cblcais Lot AattUl 
San Franclica Moatrtal Toroalo 



EASTON SANITARlUMa 

Tor iri-allijolit of EM<-rlr I'l-opin ni'rillng •kllli>d 
•-•>ra ii((4'nlf,»ii : nlsa fi>r iirrTr>ti« and mralatl^ 
in. SMI"-rkir locitloli. Vl»ll hi-rr h^ftirc •rlri't- 
n i,l;ic» hi' tr, or tall up Hr. Kliiner for 

liartii'ulart. l'lioa» 164, Cauoo, Pa. 



A amall nnmt>«r of nt>rri--nck*M] vrnmro nay 
ntid a plvtaarit iv^ifMl dcini'. viKh Ibr moat 
Iboiictitfut 'aiv- nf tu->, <-i|>prli'nc^<(t n«n»»*«, la 
l.l1rliJ1«-l(l I'nuntr. I'lmnrrtlriic, hr a<1<1rt-«B4iiff a 
l4-t1i'r lo Tbi* Banrh, van* Tlic Indrpciult'Dt, Sow 
Viirt. 



To 

Ovlf. TvuDia. BoAtlnff. BatMnr nml CycWn^ 
Toura Irirluilo Hr<t^ta flhorti Kxi.-iirasona 

T«l» Vi'vk B. B. "UASKMUDXAN." lO.DlBtoaa 

dtM L'il^* 4:1 111 A Dt- 111 It . I All*. * ,ir:*>,\ Irl ■ifr.i'..ti\ 

FartU'Mt. tii;4*aat itnd an.v S:utiiui>r luinlitiiit 
)'>iatt«<nitara at tha ttock Id B«rmufia witboub 
irunafar. 

I .* ItiiVrii*-! fimjitit^t* •'rh IntomtAito^acn'lr to 
A. K. OUTKKBRIDOR A CO.. Atfvnta Quabeo 
S. 8 Cm . X.-J.a tirciadwnr. Now Tcrk. 

TII08. COOK A BON. 24* BrwkClWar. or itny 
Tlt-kot Atf-ni 



INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 

Our editorial of Februarj- 22, "The 
Women Who Save the Race," treating 
as it did a question of the most vital 
importance now and ever, called forth 
many letters of disapproval and com- 
mendation. A University of Chicago 
woman writes aa follows: 

I.pt thi? Kniwr promiite thpm thnt tb<Ti 
will Im" no more war and they will i;liidl.\ 
bravely endure the panini of widnnec 
moth<>rh<H>d. But what woman In thof 
who w»nt« tu bear n child, rear it to man- 
bo<M|. nnd tbfn cive him up an she did 
father tn xiiliNfy the grefnl nf a nation or 
an emperor? The liule|wndi-nt ROy* that 
"there in lens chniK-e now thiin ever that 
a child born now i>bould fall prey to mil- 
itariiim." I'uHKibly thin ix w<. but bow can 
them women havp thin oplimiNm — thdie 
women who are livinK in nuch terrible 
times — where the ambuhincen oi>X4> bbx>d 
aa they rush by from batlb- 6eUI to hos- 
pital — what atwuranee \ft (tiven them that 
their yet unlMirn bnl>eii will not be taken 
in the name way? So InHteud of the le«non 
of "War Hridei*" being falw and immoraL 
I think it driven) home to the people a 
poignant truth. 

Tt seems to us that the writer of the 
above has, like the author of the 
drama, confused two very different 
thinj^, the desirability of peace and the 
necessity of keeping: up a high standard 
of the race whether we have peace or 
war. There will of course be no falling 
off in population altogether. The popu- 
lation of Europe is increasing even 
daring the present terrible year, but 
there is great danger that the popula- 
tion of the next generation will be re 
oruited from the incapable, the coward- 
ly and the diseased, who are rejected 
from the army. 

Of course no assurance can be given 
by the Kaiser or any one else that there 
will not be a war in the next genera- 
tion, but we will be quite safe in saying 
that a babe born now would be more 
likely to die from being run over by an 
automobile or c railroad train or from 
the measles than by being killed in 
battle. In spite of this uncertainty 
women have been brave enough to con- 
tinue the bearing of children, and we 
trust that they will not be lacking in 
such courage in the future. 

An officer of the Ohio W. C. T. U. 
makes an (K]ually irrelevant point: 

It hiiH long been a myster.v to me how 
IntelliKent ppo|>te roiild plead for a hijrher 
birth rate, when in every land there is a 
xreut army of the unemployed even in 
proHiMTouR times, and niillionii living In 
deicradatlon and iKiverly, a niiwery to lliem- 
wive* and n nieiiue* t<i aoeiety. There 
MH-nix to he no place on earth for them. 
The icieiit innjority of them never iibould 
hii>''> '""CM iMivn. 

I can readily iiee bow employers neekinK 
for clieaji labor ami nations deiK'ndinc ou 
arraie* for their exixtencc advocate nio'e 
birthH; but bow a iiinn who xtniids for t'-e 
hiKheitt nnd In-tit in wH-lety can join it tli - 
demand |iaKiM>>i my I'^aiipreheiiHion. Kio'i 
my BtnudiMiint the (treat enemies of the rn(v 
lire the iHsiple who urfte the young tn j;et 
mnrrieil and have familieM. without repaid, 
to whether they are fit to berome parentH 
or able In pnivide for their need^ after 
they are born. 

Thin system has flooded the world with 
incompetents and demands every rightful 
effort to nbolinh it. 

The ho(>e of the world is the people 
who have the wisdom and courage to stand 
fur quaUty and nut i|uantity of births. 
No nation can afford to sacrifice Its true 
munhoiMl for its life; better go down, and 
ou its ruins will ri.we a higher and greater 
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Tired Nerves 

a Symptom — NOT a Disease 

"NauMttaraia." aajn Dr. Joka Barrcy K*U 
ha, SoiMriBUodUst of Uw BMtto Onak Sanl- 
tanaai, "ii a aymylmn — aa< a rftMaaa— aiul may 

be KlIcvAl thrmish cornet habit* of liTinc." 
SpMiklns from th« itandpoint of iMarly fonjr 

Tvnn as Su|irr!ntendrnl o( ti>c Battle Creek 
Snnttanum, whrn- hi- hiui had op|>ortunitjr to ob- 
-.tVf. ipr.*rriU.' (<^r jiii'l U<':it thousall<k of CKMS 
of nvrvu.iaiH fSH, Uw^tcr Ki'li*>ijif ix ic*cntrnizr<l mi 
one of tho forcmiwt ftutlw^nut h nf fh.- wor ij uiwn 
thi» i»ubjwt. In hU new book, N-'uriu-^thrnin or 
Nervon* ExhAuniion." D-wtor Kfl!«ti;ji ii«fl-ftib*;* 
tb« different vnrWliw i f n. rvrjM5n<~u> nrid lelli how 
they may be •ucc<*iuifully ovf-rcomc throuteh the 
(uliivntlnn of rivht habiu of llvlnS' If yuu tuifer 
fri>ra cxhuuMtion — slecplrstf ne«a — or any other 
foiTD of oervou»nc», yon ahould read this book 
aad flad bow you may obtain relief from such 
MrftalM, Doctor IMk>K«'ii book Is neither dry 
Mr tMtalML bat aoaelied in tcmn which any- 
«M «M«iMan4.. Oaeter KaUon haa the 
twwThnllj timSdmK feb writlapi fatlamely 
h l a iiiHi w and l a at aoatrtaelBc. TWi aaw book 



eontaina over ISO pa««k pdatad on fine b" 
paper, with numeroua fwl^aaa llluatnitlaiu, di 



uk 
diet 

tallica and in»tructionB aa to rcUxation. mst, 
enereiw and ulccp. The recnlar tirlce of -.h" 
bixik in boarri cowp* I* 12 but, to pu". thr w.irk 
vii-.hiM easy rt-nch of nil, DtK-tor Kr'lintrjr i>»-rTiiii>* 
Ji:i i .nti.il-. in '.^.'.'iry pripr r :v^'r>* fi^r only $1 n 
.:tv, Ot i'T r<Ml.-i-,, \\>. ernil 1h<- himk iit-.inij>llv 
and fuU^ iHt^lfititi ui'on rrri-iid t-f r»'inil";wic'-. 
Vou tak<* no rlMl; iMHviuae, if yn-j nn- n.i'. .-n- 
llrely saTi-'flitrd, the hook may hi- n t .i^itcl for 
prompt refund. Writi- for it twiay and find the 
way to relief fr'>m nvrve wearineaa and exhau*- 
tlon. Addreva r.«ip Hralth PtrauBiiiNQ Co., 
103 W. Kaia Stnat. Battia Cnak, Mich. 
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b/ planning your trip to the 
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V WONDERFUL 

California Expositions 



For free lllustraled booklets and 
full partkulars write C. A. CAIRNS, 
6. P. a T. iL,C. a N. W. Ry,, 226 
W. " " 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK 

•OYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 

Only a abort walk frwm N. V.. N, II, & IT. .i i ! 

B. h A, S'liioits. ronvtriiml to all i>irt« of t:ic 

«•(>'_ E;n(|.i: n 2ni! .A ':i<" i-: :in IM. :i MuSlC 

FRED E- JONFS ■ ■ - PropHt,, 

LETS LIVE 

m Tm NG PINE WOODS 

ITS HEALTH in COMFORT its PLEASURE 

PINE TREE INN. LAKEHURST. N. J. 



ion A-.« F.AKM tor mIc. North Stonington, 
ICiV nxsv Conn. Old apple orchard. to 
acres collhratrd. Modem tvroan bouie. Good 
Wmmv i)t miica from troHey. Addrcu 

ALLYW U BROWM. Adwr. 

SMALL FARM FOR SALE 

f icfm \i:\A, 7 ffwi hnur-itkym, bi»n ChlcferA tMMM. oil 

ALUERT R. McALUS I LR BRIDGETON. N. J . 

SHORT - STORY WRITINC 
fWfi A f«H>nt*-' of forty lint&fins In tlt« hiiUiry. form Ntrac- 
1 Ju lufw. luiil wntiPtf cf '•torr t:-i.i;>it l>y t>r. ^ 

TAK Mo»E nillMwni^ni^t i: h iii>ol 



Yoa bow at Uait Tei People 

who would be very glad to receive B COW 
of The Independriu witli your eompii* 
OMnts. If you will send tbetr names and 
addmtet 1^ an early flnQ, we will tend 
die eopiea prooiptiir. 

Fp 119 Ihl 4Mb kMl, TaA 



nnfion. for hi niHl'K ci-onomy it \n m»n nnil 

VVnIMCIl tllUt ••lUMf. 

As nifo ami wonx'ti b«^-<>rae more intel- 
ligent nud humane, tb« birth rate will de- 
rlinp. Tbpv wilt not bring children into ex- 
iNteocv that they cannot propady eaia 
r r iind (or Wham aadatr nakaa bo pco* 

vi.sion. 

This objeetioB niiOB from a miacon- 
ception of the editorial. It was because 
we felt so atrongrly the injury to the 
race du» to the war which sacrifices its 
best and bnvest that wc felt the need 
'hat women should do what they could 
do to repair what otherwise would be 
an impanUo ioaa to himiBnity. We 
wen considering entirely the qnaation 
of ^iudUgr Md a«t tt all tin autter of 
namlMn. No dontt ^b/m win be jost 
as many people in the world within the 
n^xt feneration aa if there had been 
no war, but certainly they will not be 
of such high grade. This arininient of 
oura has bocn elaborated and proved 
by other pacifl.tts, such as Pre.sident 
lUivid .Starr Jordan in hia "The Hu- 
man Harvest." Our own loss from the 
<'ivil War \v<iuld have been mufh preat- 
pr if it had not been for the "war 
brides" on iMilh siilcs of the? CDiifljrt. 

Those who have known some of these 
noble women will not be willing: to join 
with those who sneer at them for their 
love and aelf-aacrifice. 

TIm protaats of othor 
onta are baaad qpon atlll ffraataf 
undersUndiav «f OUT pofet of viow. 
If they win vafor agals t» tho odKorial 
in question they will find that did 
not advocate a hiiirhcr birth rate or in 
any way favor loveless or forced m.ir- 
ria^'p-'!. As for the objection that chtl- 
dicn born under such diBtrossinp cir- 
cum.stances will turn out ba<lly, wo re- 
peat that .some of the nmst useful citi- 
zens of the I'nitc-d States are the sons 
of hny:- in blue or boys i L'l'fi_\' who 
made their sweethearts wives just 
fore they marched to the front or when 
they retumod for a few weeks' fur- 
lough. 

A Boalan man aaada m tbto eom- 



In view of ne InJrpariwifa hedioc 

(Nlititrini, denonnriuff tne fMlak piny, 

"War Brld«^" I wonder what you would 
havi' to tuiy o>n<-<'rtiiiiK tin' Sutidny l;iy- 
wrinon of n lionton jirofc-ssionnl jibilowo- 
jter, as follows : 

"I call for a women's fx-nee party that 
shall r«>ally tiicbt Rght. Women xhould rniNP 
the thri-nt of rpfuMnit mothprhwHl rather 
thiin rlxk the brarinK of rhildron to furnish 
fiMid for iMiwiIcr. at tin- iM-lirxt of the ernr.y 
kincs, the sMOIish plutoa^ratx. the clunoy 
dipiomata and the fanatieni 'patriots' of 
the world. A hoyiutt ot moth4>ni niifht tw 
one effective deterrent of war." 

Manifestly I I.et the human race die out, 
and natuinlly wars of liuiiidiikind would 
leniie. For tin- pinn would liiivi- to tw uni- 
vemallr adopted, ainee uo pifsibb- Mi>>t)i>'r 
ronld look ahead twcntj years, the i»'rio.i 
whlrb must dspae Wrore her child <-<i'iil>l 
very well heoifne a member o( a trainiiiK 
<'iinii>. and tell wh(>tbcr it WDOld be a time 
■ if iM'utx- or war. 

This is the matter in a nut.shell. 
There are two ways of destroying' 
a nation. One is to kill off all the 
men. The other is to persuade all the 
nomen nut to have children. The s«cond 
proceaa it slower but just as fatal as 
the flrat. And it is Just as wicked to 
deatragr • aatioii by the aaeond aa bgr 
Om flrat 




Quickly Relieve 

Inflauation 



by rubbing in a (ew 
d rop» of Abawb i nc J r. 
It is surprising how 
prooiptiy it pene- 
trates and acts— how 
clean and nleasaot it 
n to use ana how eco- 
nomif ."il, K'^'c.iu.'i^ onK' 
drops are rctjijircd to do the 
In addition to being a depend- 
able liniment. Abtorbiae, Jr., » a safe, 
powerful, truttworthy anlaepde and 
germicide, wfaicb doablg ib cftciency 
and 



a few 
worit. 



Absorbine.J! 

tMt ANTJSCPTIC LIMIMCMT 



When applirr! to rut?, Imusrs. a nd 
il Lills the (|crni5, tnakcs ll)c wotind 
aseptically tli an jjid promotes raptd 
and healthy healing. U allm pain 
and inflammation iM O m p^ y. SwoU eu 
glaadi, painful varicow yftim, wem and 
MmI enlargemenU vmU nadily to the 
ci AtMnMMii Jfe 



DtdMS £ 

Dentists 
Athletes 




sir AiwiTlitn*, jr.. In : 

fnniltfVTTl ftirlr CiU'i . 



A 1 0% solution sprayed into the throat 
is cieansiitg, healing, and it/It gtrms. 
An excellent preventive — thoroughly 
efficient and yet positively harmless. 
AbsorbiDe, Jr„ is mada of herbs, and 
is non-pottomos and aoiHieilfULiivt <i 
tissue. 



JfcwfcacMfyhadhf dmg- 
«Mte al StJOO and $a.00 m AoMla or 
•«n( dinet poalpaut. 

A Uberal Trial Bottle 

win be mailed lo your aildrcu upon receipt of 
lOc. in ttimps. Send tor trial battle or pro- 
cure rcftuUr Kirr from your druggiil today. 

W. F. Yowif. PDF T'«,W Si Vintfclif, 



NEWEST CKEATION OF INTEMSE IN'TCJtEST 

K>iioto0raplBle Souvenir 

WAR MAP* 

Sriutlfully ftni»hf*f pflf-l.-crap^ ,hrnrlnr htMf, of rfllrr; 
jrncnlt In !*r ivu l ot ■.^ *f rf tUry tjt (i^^ti^s. 

*iih ioicictiinf Aaii rcfjfditts »fMicf, aarici, ait 
oiuifawn, maama. aic, Mc 

AT A OEJINCB 

,^1 !'.,-r - r> ■ ' ■ i-Tlb»»ll»aart T'h'^'^Cr^ph-f! f''.*^ 

Unrivalled Unlqu* Iratrucllvc 

A True Work ot Art 
A aoueaiur of abaorlniu tii4ar««t and value, 
Si<* of Phalocrapli Sa 14 iaclMi 

/ViV'. Hmi! ; I .WoNRfrrf. so CanU PoalpaJd 

M. PARNETT. Sole Agaat 
14 Waal aaih SMat Maw Tilk 
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DIVIDENDS 



8R0£ * rounm 00. 

_ Btoak Di<idaa4. 
NfW York. M.ii'-tt ». lOIS, 
Xto Boaid of DIrfcluni Imto thli <Ur dtcUnd 
■ mutlftf miMrna ot 2 psr orau fran Um otr- 

ISH. parabtf Marrb XI. MIS. t* ftackboUaW 

of rrfjrJ M»rrli t:i. Iwt', 

llCKItV C, KNOX. K.cr.tarr 



SHOE * rowDST ca 

NfW York. Msrrb IDIS. 

of Dlr»rtot« !«•»• UU« A»r <l«l«red 

« ■MKfftjr diTMrad of i% per t**C. from tba 
camM Mrainn (or tli» anattrr lodtuc Urrrnbrr 
n, ttU. iwabi* l(«r*^il. »», U MoekboUfr* 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 



Ccwpons from these bonds, payable by 
dwir terms on March i, 1915, at tlic office 
or agency of the Company tii New York 
or in BdsIoii. will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Tnist Company. 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 



AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

CMmMH* tar Ml Oar Half Per Ccal. CM Baa<> 

Conpons from tht-sc botids, payable by 
their terms on i, 1Q15. at the office 

or agency of llii' ( Ciniiaiiy in Niw ^^lrk 
or in Lios'.iiii. will l)f |>r.iil in Ntw ^^ rk 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 VVall 
areet G. P. MILNE, Treasurer. 

LA KOBE COVSOLIOATZD MtmS OOKtAXY. 

Tho nr.«nl I't HlMtom li» todajr d<TUrMl t 
quirtrrl; dlrkli'iHl >'f 1 P>T riTil . April 
JO. 11*15, to «li«rrI>»li)iT« of m- r.1 ..r M»rcli 
IBIS. Ttw- tr«n»fiT »iii..k» <if r.,Mi|.nnv will 

cluw> M«rrh 31. l(il%. «thI r.M|-i- \|,ll 111. 1U15. 
8. J. LcHL'llAY. ,S. , r. t . ,1 1 TnuiurtT. 



UOOETT A MTEKB TOBACCO COMFAinr. 

St. I^Mil«, Mix. Mirch S. 1915 
An pjira dlTld. niJ ..t Kniir 1 1", > T.-r r,-nt «»a 
tbla day di-rlnr.'<l at-in Hit* I I'luui in Htii*-k nt 

IJ»<'tl A \tf>r» T.il.ii I'l.liiimij. piljnt.le 

April 1. I9I">. <n alii. khi'ld.-rt .if r. i .rd al lh» 
of btt»lnpa« mi M ir- 1, in. ll'ir. Hi- . ka 
to aalM. 

T. T. .\.Mii;U.-^(L\. T:i j-iir.r. 



mS ElEVAm COMPANY 

•fill St. sad ink AV., H. Y. C.. March 10. 191^. 

TIm Botf4 IHtceton of • nis Kii-vnor < <n-. 
panjr htt this day iJ«l»r»t) .-. K iji\i lri,.l 

of ^I.io per --Ti^iTr iitti-in thr I'rrlrfrr^i .Stork, iiri'l 
also .1 mwrtrrlv aivnltiiil ut Si.j\ pci 'I in- nii.m 
the ("ommrin .Sn-ck of idr ( Vim|i.iny. both pajrablt 
U this iffiro on April mli. igis. lo IM Pre- 
Icrretl ariil Cirnmon .Stix-kholdrrn of record M tHe 
; of busmc'.. i>'i M !i jtis;. ni*. 

\'. ' M . < rS'K, Trt-.i^iiTcr. 



mriTED FRUIT COMPANY. 
Dtrtdaad Ho. 81. 



t\j HvUit-t)A\ of two rwr r^nt. on Ibe 



A Mitri . 
cutlal atoek of thia iVimpnnv hnii 
pajaUa April 16, laiS. «t lh<< oWr,. ..f {],.■ Ti i- 
nrrr. 111 Stall- atran. ftulan, Mian, tn m . k 
beldm of rrmtd st Uw cloas o( iMaliiraa Mnrrli 
SB. IVIA. 

I'lUBl K*" A. WT*BAIII>. Trraanrrr^ 

FfHRlFTY MEN. 

AND WOMEN! 

i 




•h<-.va<»aaMai 



J-TOCKJ* 

And 

BOND J" 



I 



(I. V . ■ . ;...-n . 4 

Partial PayMal 
PutcImmhi 



I^ril^ ;t>[ ul ill .!!* »».r I - t If ■ . ■. ■ ' ' , t— ..uw 1 t ■! 
a iiuf-i>r.in " .t. . n.i If V 1 1, \1 \ I , l^-i el 4ii,i > jci.l .. 

B Qtutt r ill. .■Mif, .■ T li.c tl.lv iiKl 
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THE MARKET 
PLACE 




PORBUUI LOANS AND GOLD 

A Swis.s Government lOMI of $IF>.- 
000,000 was i>laced, last week, in the 
New York market without any ditV 
culty. Thp bmnis. or notes, whii'h li;'ar 
an ilitorij-; rate of five per cent ami 
are for term.'; of one. three or five 
years, were readily sold at prices rang- 
ing between ninety-five and ninety- 
nine. It is understood that the money 
will remain in this country and be ex- 
pended here for supplies of variou.s 
kinds, or be used in part to meet debto 
already contracted. Switurland can 
bonow at hoBM at ■ lowtr rata, bat 
th* telMM* «f timda, witt Maptct to 
th« UnlMi SlatM, la acaiaat kar, and 
the eendition of tiia tetarnatioml m- 
change market makes it expedlaat for 
her to negpotiate this loan. 

Switacrlanrl is a neutral nation. We 
are now iendint' to bellifrerents as well 
as to neutra"?. Several bankinpj houses 
in New York are inviting and re<-ei%'- 
ing subscriptions to (ho new German 
war loan, the securities of which lie.ir 
interest at the rate of five per cent and 
are sold here at about 98^. It w^ill be 
recalled that our Government some 
months ago prevented the issue of a 
French loan in New York by express- 
ing its objections to the bankers con- 
cerned. Such aa tame was regarded at 
Washington as something cloaely re- 
sembling a violation of ne u tta lM y . So 
far as can be laamod, ovr Govamneiit 
has not Q p pessd the laa tt ell ng of this 
German loan, and tte ehaat* In Us at« 
titnde has eansed eaina surpTte. It is 
expected by the bankers that subscrip- 
tions here will amount to $50,000,000. 

Loans procured here in various ways 
by forei>.:^n fryvornincnts since the be- 
jrinning of the war exceed $100,000,000, 
but the prreater part of the money has 
remained here, to l>e expendeii for sun- 
plies. Canaiiian burniwint'^s. mainly 
pruvincial or mutiioipal. amount to 
about f40,000,000. Ri...>s«ia ha-^ estab- 
lished a credit of $'J5,i)n:i,iX)n. and 
there are agreements for other larire 
credits between bankers abroad and 
bankers on this side of the Atlantic. 
Our debtors abroad strive to avoid the 
shipment of gold for discharge of thdr 
obUffatiana. 

But gold has bean vaesivad in neent 
weeks. Tha anoont invortod sine* Jan^ 
vary L witti ivhat ii on the way or has 
been engaged, aneads 122,000,000. 
Much of this has coma from Japan and 
Canada. There is a trade balance 
afrainst Japan. Gold crost the Atlan'ic 
la.st week for the first time since the 
early days of the war. On an American 
ship ?750,000 was brought from Eni,'- 
land. When we recall the attempt.^d 
voyage of the (lerman steamship 
"Kronprinzessin ' e'llie.'" not lonp after 
the war began, the great change in con- 
ditions to seen. That ship was canying 



J10,000,000 in Rohl to discharpe in part 
our oblijrations abroad. She did not 
reach the other side, but was driven 
back to our coast and interned at Bar 
Harbor. Since that venture there has 
been no direct tran?atlat:tic shipment 
of gold, until last week, and now the 
precious metal'is moving the other way. 
Wo are no longer trying to pay our 
debts in Europe, but Europe is striv- 
ing to pay the large sum she owes to 
us withoat parting with her gold. 

An I m pf as rio n has prevailed ttat 
Enropean ownexa of mr saeoxitiss ivsn* 
selling large qoaatitisa ot tiisni hana. 
This to not eoaHimed by a i s s — t x»> 
port of the Steel Corporation, whidi 
shows that since the beginning of tlie 
war the foreign holdings of the com* 
pany's shares have been reduced by the 
sale of only 84,5.58, out of a total of 
l.f^T.OT^, Inriiicnt:i!!y thi* shows that 
stock having' a par value of $158,000,- 
000 in only one of our companies was 
held abroad. Some estimate the entire 
quantity held there at more than $4,- 
OOO.OOO.nOO. As a rule, probably foreieT) 
investors have not srild their .American 
securities unle.ss their urgent needs 
compelled them to do so. For a time, 
however, there was active selling in 
New York by foreign traders, because 
the New York market was the beat in 
the world. . 

NSW TOBKV BOND SALE 

Thoaa who watA fha eentsa of tlw 
noney marint ar* aee os tomod to stndr 
carefully the borrowings of the ftats 
of New York, Last week the state bor- 
rowed $27,000,000 by selling bonds hav- 
ing that value at par. The money is to 
be used for the bari.^e canal and its 
terminals, and for highway improve- 
ments. A year ago, when Jol.OOO.OOO 
of bonds were sold, the state gave an 
interest rate of jU per cent on the 
bonds, but the rati' on last week's issue 
is only 1 ' 1 . The term is fifty years for 
$22,000,000, and thirty years' for the 
remaining $5,000,000. 

The price realized was unexpectedly 
high, and the voltnnc of bids was large, 
amounting to nsarly |100,000,000. All 
^ ^ bonds wer* awarded to a group 
or syndicate compoeed of Harris, 
Foibes ft Co., tlie Guaranty Trust Com- 

«rr the National City Bank* and 
^m, Weld A Go, wheoa Ud-ftor lha 
•Btii* Issaa-^waa 108.4B9. Thto gava 
the state a ptamion of 1932,900. At O* 
sale price, the investnent retora Is 
about 4.08 per cent. From the state's 
point of view this is much more favor- 
able than the sale in January a year 
ago, when the price (1.07\i, for bonds 
at the higher rate of 4'4 per cent) gave 
an investment yield of 4.21 per cent. 
From 1909 to 1913 the interest rate of 
New York's bond issues was four per 
cent; for a short time thereafter it 
was VHk, and now it baa ban 
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to 4^^. The hioiicis sold last week were 
promptly i lTcrtd to the public at prices 
which pivo tliL' syndii ate a small profit 
There have Ix-fn large purchases, and 
the success of the issue has stimulated 
inveetment and trading in the munici- 
pal bonds that are on the market. The 
<lAlcen of the St«te Government re- 
(Btd the reception of the issue with 
moeh »»tlif action, and to financiers 
gWMfwHy it to an indieatioii «f fiavor> 

THB TSBA8URT DBFICIT 

The national Treasury's deficit for 
th« enmnt llaeal year is, at the present 

time, about $105,000,000. At the corre- 
■ponding; date one year afro it was $50,- 
000,000. ReUii-n?i for February are rot 
encoura(.:irij.:. TfiL' Hliijrtu^,'i> in that 
month \vfi5 $r-', 500, 1)00, which shows 
that the Govtrnmpnt was runninjf oe- 
hind at the rate . f ?150, 000,000 a year. 
Treasury officers are looking forward 
to the income taxes .vhich are to be re- 
ceived in July, but estimates of the 
total to be collected have reientiy been 
reduced from the $80,000,000 expected 
•ome time ago- The deficit would be 
Cnater fay $12,000,000 if we had not 
two warships to Greece for that 
. Ttm eonditioD of iwirimaa and 
will affect dM 




or t» iwdita tew* 
propflatfaMU in aacoid ivHIi tkt ^'tiiB- 

EUdt^ and economy" which the mem- 
ert of the majority had advocated in 

the national platform of their party. 
An example of the shortcoming^ of 
Cangnts is .seen in its failure to pa^n 
a Poet Office Appropriation bill. By 
Joint resoluti'in the apprnpriations of 
the current year were continued for an 
additional year. Congress thus failed to 
make provision for a normal annual in- 
crease of eight per cent in postal ex- 
penditures, or for an increase of cost 
which it had ordered by special legis- 
lation. It had increased the pay of rural 
delivery carriers, but the sum allowed 
for the mral delivery Mrvke remauia 
oadiaagad. For this raaaon and for 
ottm <ka di|iaitaMiit to now ptonning 
•MMntoa vUdi nuqr m* ba Mttofaa- 
to poalal w apto yeM. Adaqnato pto- 
vtowo fur Um dapartumt wonld have 
required an inereaae of the appropria- 
tfcm, it to true, bat there might have 
been rednctions of other appropriations 
Oat wan paiaed and approved. 



Fall tine has been remimed in the Lake 
Superior copper mtnea. altho all of the 
OMD laid oir in September are not ret «ni> 
ployed. The district U now produdnir Bta» 
ty per cent of it* normal output. 

The following dividends are announced: 

Aaifrimn C«r a f 



Mj^ per cent ; 



April 1. 



i.l- 



Company. 



Atn»ric«n Brnkf Sh- 
prrferrrd, quarterly. - p-t i r • , ( ijrnmon. qunr- 
terlr. l** pr CTt. hoth r'«y»bl* Mareh SI. 

La KcBe CnnBolidated M<nca Companr. quar- 
tarly, 1 p«r crnt. pairaltl* April 20. 

uaattt a Urm TotaMo OoDpany, eoaiinoB. 

» a»ta 1. 

p iifa ii « l . qaaiteriy. 
I. Muunnlir. M.» vn 
Aprfl IS. 

* ■. t per eat. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OP 

The American Exchange 
National Bank 

NEW YORK 
(Comptralkr's Call, March 4th, 1915) 



I.< 



RESOURCES 
Discounts and 



Investments 



U. S. Bond.s and Other 
Securities to secure 
Circulation and Pos- 
tal Savings Deposits. 

Doe ffom Banks, Bank* 
en and Trart Ci/e>>< 

KRedeiBptMa Fond., 
e from u. S. Trew- 

ttrcr 

Reterve In Fedend Re- 
serve Bank 

Cash and Exchanges for 
Clearing House 



.$57^^51000.53 



6,634.48o.(>4 

i&iSooLOO 
SSiOoaoo 

5,861.121.14 



T.TABILITIES 
Capital Stock ^ S fiOOfimM 

Surplus l utui rttiii Llndi- 

vided I'-oiits 5.i2j,S(:>7jjo 

Circulation 3.Ci.^j,o<jo.oo 

Time Acceptances I4i5,6i)0x)0 

Letters of Credit 39A5iA> 



$87,035,811.88 



GROWTH 

(Without C.in-r.i;,l;.tiiin1 

AVERAGE DEPOSITS COMPTROLLERS CALLS 
1900 .... $30^23,68536 



1903 

i9or, 

1909 
1912 

1914 



30,683,281.01 
33,952,874.08 
35,952,933.98 
52,947,300.38 
65330,722.30 



A COMMERCIAL BANK 
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W 1LLI.^M M. R.XRRETT 
W AI.THR H. BKNNETT 
LllWIS 1.. CLARKE 
R. FULTON CUTTING 
WILLIAM P. DKON 



PHII.IP A. S. FR.A.VKI.IN 
RO\VI.,\NU G. HAZARD 
F.UVVAkD C. I'LATT 
CLAUS A, SPKECKELS 
JOHN T.TERRY 



ELBRIDGK GERRY SNOW 

OFFICERS 

LKWIS L. CLARKE, Prerident 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-Preit GEORGE C HAIGK, Vice-Prcat 
ARTHUR P. LEE. Othier 
A. K. dc GUISCARD. Am. CuUer 
HUGH S. McCLURE. AM. CuMer 
ELBERT A. BENNETT. AsiL Oshier 
WALTER B. TALLUAN, Ant. Cashier 



Acoonnts Invited Foreign Exehange 

Commflrdal Letters of Credit 
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THE INDEPENDENT 



January i, 1913 

AAnticllabial Insurance Co. 

AMmllc Balliliic. 51 Wall Si.. Ntw Tork 

Iniorei Anl.tl Mitlai Iiil«*< TnMfMUtiM 

RUk •■<! Vm iMit P.liti*! ItaklllLiM rir- 

• kl> liTarcpf aid Ohtnttl CaMlrlM 

Chartfml tiy tbv 8(>t<- of Srw Tofk In ISIt. 

pri>n'<]M] by a atuck roiniunT of a almllar 

immr. Thf UHiT cooiiuiiji wia IhtuMaml and 

v»n of It! to tlw •■itBiit of jlOO.0lM, 

nan umm), wiiti c»ii>rnt of tb« alDcfcbaldvr*, br 

tlx- Atlantic Mutual luaaraiKv CotniMnj and 

ITff'i^^ • ■"«' tourm at th» mptn- 

tMB flc two jcan. 

fkany baa Inaiirvd pcoptrtj 
to thr Talur of tlr.M4jm.lW 00 

Ilia ritaat af 

tMUmm Mac tMt p*(M 

- L •MM.iio.N, 

Pf.WMtfc tbcrr bare bpcn !«• 

<,M»,«IKI.0O 

M.oso.isi.sa 



IdMtlKBT^.ue 



U.IOI,l)-4 M 



ImtIok ontitaadlac at' 

•Tit (Inn- .v.. , 

■•(■'<.'>i paid m omWortN 

amoiiiilf .... 

Oil D^ceialtar jtt. W W. tfe. 
ai'ta of tk> cMoaiir aatoM- 

«« ^ 

Th» prnnt« i.f till- rotnpaR^ rrrert to the «a- 
•aml ard ar<- diikicd annaally ainn tin- i>ro- 
nliima ii-noiaati-d ituring tlw jvar, tlMtvbr rr- 
diicliiff (he c^at of Inauranca. 

For anrb dirldcnda. wrtlflcalra art taanFd 
■nblrrt to diTidriida nf intrrctt mtll mdarrd 
10 n-dri-mi'd. In arrordancc wUk tilt ckartar. 

A. A. RAVKN, I-rt-a. 

rORNHIU s irr.PBRT. VI<n..|»im. 

W Ai.Ti:it \V(»>i< i>Aii.«4iN>-. aa VIm-Ftm. 

<;HAiii,i;.s E. l-AY. 3d Vlw-Ptm. 

a. STANTON rMXIMONEB. ila«. 



tsso 



THE 



int.'; 



UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

la tkt miy 0' lita Uit limai tmrinlatil :tn;iacli 
JOHN P. MI;N.N, M I),, / Vfjuu-,,, 
Fikamce Com Mill tt 
CLARENCE H. KKl .SF^ 
lPk*». Title Guaranut .:nd Trxsl C: 
WILLIAM H. rORTICR. Bankrr 
EDWARD TOW .N-KMi 
Prrt. Imfvritrs .in, I 7 • 'iT-i \.--,'. BiiKk 
Good mm, irdrtliir ! in. r|. n. . I In life In- 
•nrmuc* or not. mty m^t.. iilrvvt c..rtrart« 
mill tfcla CiMn'anr. Tir a llniltiMi ti'tr\l,T\ ir 
i!"»ln-<l. null •.••mrf f,,r tlL'tunOiri. In .ij.ll 
(Ion to Brat .var a tMmnu««lii!i. a rrnawal I" 
trroat llilarliie nn J,ir tb« fmm, Arl 

drraa th« Cuiupanv ni Ut ii.itud Ofla. Ho. 277 
Broadwajr. N.-i<r York CltJ. 



GET THE SAVING HABIT 

The bahlt of anvlric baa lu .'fi Ibi- aalrallon 
of inanjr a oiuii. If Inori^aai-a hia arlf-rraiMvt 
ai>d makra hliii n mnrf isKi'ful innmbfr nf ao 
cli-ty. If n ninii Ima ti.i ,,1,.. iiat hlmaolf r.. pro- 
»ldf for hi- mji !.• i-oiu-.-m.^ nlmplr In - 
runiulallns a •iim.-ltin .nrn to «iiiip..n Mm In 
Ilia old ait^ il:l« , >,n l» ,t »rr.-.t'il (ir pur. 

rliaatac a n iitv i» i..,;,.,i hr tlir H"iw l.lf- 

Inaaranc* i.'Miii|.iiiiy ,.r N.-w York. Tlila wil! 
f lHd a murli lantvr Innmir tbin can ba oh- 
TaliK-d fran any Mbr alMloMr occm ta?»at- 
tiHut. For ■ mmfkt tm^ «iMt to 

■OME LIFE DHaOMMCB COMPANY 
Oa*. E. Ma, Mtaidnt 

tit BSOADWAT «SW TOEK 




EAST UVOt NAnONAL 

mm cm 

stat<>nMot at epNIttai XoHk 

}.■•:<<■' jM.l inarmtnla tt.l-ll.mm 

' > M.|. , . , , _ . . . .MMHHt ut 

■ ^> '"I" ^ .llli.KH, .-!.-, 

ikiii.' I..i,i«. aiyi axinrr* l.Vi.ii'l.ru 

iifli. r r. „: . ,iate fl.li'll ,1.-. 

itii- fiMiii (.'.i.-ral Brmrm Bank 1:1.1. 117 

Dili- finni baiika :i::t,<i7<> j.i 

' .■•.•............»........,, ii7i', n.17 , * 

♦i'.Tii,:;>ii -jv 

LunuTin 

•^•Pll«t »-.'.VMM.(.l.l 

NHrida* and pr-ilta .'.Ii.T.'.T.M 

I I m;la t fy> .ait 1 iui 

LnT""" •■ • ^yj^M-'^ u 

Hllla |iaTatd<> l-.E-,.ca«, .10 

ArrrpUiiraO Udtr IrttffB of 

••••• 5.(ta»3s 

l3,7H.>!>.2!i 

VISTKNT 1.(.1>I.1{, IT...I.I.Tt 
OSi'AK .S I I \ u-- Vu-K. 
OKI}. K iui\ [.It. ( uhMi r 
»»- V. K. TERIirNK. Aaat. Caahicf 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




PHYSICAL DETERIORATION 

The Aggngtite annual deaths in the 
United SUtt«g from iniranii.' liiaea.tes 
of the kidneys and unr.ary .system an8 
of the heart and circulatory system 
total 410,000, according to stati.s- 
tic* compiled by Elmer hJ. Rifcnhoiise. 
pre.sidenl o{ the Life E.xtensiun Insli- 
tuto. In a tij cnt addres.K before the 
Academy of .Medicine in New York City 
Mr. Rittenhou!« .said that because wc 
know that at least eighty per cent of 
the mortality due to these causes is 
po8tponable—if the scientific knowledge 
we already possess is applied — th«t we 
are wholly warranted in believinsr this 
execeesive waste of productivity will be 
chedied. It is evident from the observ- 
•tiona h« made that Aainiean prodi- 
gality in this mttv mumum that of 
other eompantlvt ebiHntioni. The 
thi««tnud dasiiae in our national TiUI. 
ity aiiadoiVMl forth by the figures as- 
tonishes net only the ^'eneral public 
but many professional men, educators, 
philanthropists and other investigaton 
and students of human affairs. 

It is amazintr to learn that in a 
period of thirty-seven years the mor- 
tality due to the causes mentioned in- 
crca.>>pd eiirhty-six per cent in Massa- 
chusetts ami ninety-four per cent in 
fifteen .American cities. The advance 
in ten registration states was nineteen 
per cent in ten years. The reverse is 
true of England, Wales. Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, France and several 
other countries. 

It i.s of intareat to all taqroiid the aga 
of forty to know Owt tha gmtni dMth 
rate for aU agos upward ha* baen and 
ia staadily increasing. Brideaca of thia 
prMnu% aays Mr. Rittenhouse, is also 
found III the report of the New Yoric 
City ItaaKh department, "indicating 
that tlM expectancy of life has de- 
creased above age forty in the pn.st 
thirty years." In contrast with our un- 
favorable tendencies a decrea.«e in the 
general mortality is shown by Eng- 
land. Wales, Prussia and the other Eu- 
ropean countries named above. 

To what <-ai;>e.* is our deteriaration 
due? Many, acconiin^r to Mr. Ritten- 
house; amoiif; them, aLohol, tobacco, 
use of drugs, alleged increase in the 
diseases of vice, perhaps the "melting 
pot" — the proces.s of assimilating the 
working classes from foreign countries. 
"Rut." say.i Mr Rittenhouse, "iif the 
artual fuct.> were known, I cm aun Wa 
would find that the braad theory of 
lack of adjustment to tlia aKtraordi- 
naiy changaa in living habits, whi?h 
have oeennad in lacent years, is the 
comet anmr." He tbao putiealar- 
iaee, briefly: 

*TI» most important of the.-ie 
changes in our methods of living has 
resulted from the extntorrlinary pr..'!- 
penty that has prevailed during the 
" The march of 



progress has tttnaOy become a stam- 
pede, bringing wtdi it nerve-strain that 
must be reflected In the death rate. The 
inenaae in wealth has brought in- 
creased comforts. luxuries, and very 
greatly enlarged the proportion of peo- 
ple engaged in .seiientary occupations. 

"The exce.iisive life-strain, due to 
these change.-;, has been described by 
the general term '.strenuous life." A bet- 
ter term is the intemperate life; that 
IS, intemperate eating, drinking, work- 
ing and playing. This is the commoa 
answer as to the cause of the hi^ mor- 
tality from organic diseaae; and it 
seems most reasonable. 

"There is one important ISwtOr not 
always included in this aaawer, tbt in. 
fluence of which is overloolced by many 
people, and that is, the extnordinaty 
decline in physical acUvi^ in a very 
large portion of the population. The 
high-tension daaa la but a small minor- 
ity. TlM vMt a«|erily of .Americans 
an not potttflf mi eaeessive physical 

ondoe actMtgr.* 



The novmrar Conasetient has ao- 
pr .v„| „>e MU aathoviaiac the Aetaa Life 
InKtiriiDce Company totemaae UaMilitei 
to «10,000.00(K »w»mae iia capital 

FoUowinc an examination of the WM 
'oust I.I fe Insuninoe Company of Baa 

tramisoo. the InK.irancv l»ep«rtment 
California h:w tiirn.d the re|M>rt over t» 
the Kraiid jury. It is intimated that thr 
eompHtiy has becs ofientiaf darinit th^ 

PM-t three years OB T^BrtltlMls " 

showiii(. 



US fitinnciul 



KanMs is iiKnin cnileavorlMK (o oreiinize 
anil xUKtuio a lire iusiiraii.v et,ni|mriv of 
Its o,».|,. The eh„rt..r of (1,,. (•..„trn| Hinlc^ 

"f ^^ '' '"ta. with 
»2.KI.(MKI eupitiil. IH iitmniiin-il. The Shaw- 
5Sfi *''*,»n"«ninee CViinpjiny of Topeka. 
FJj™ sewral yearn ago. was (fee 

latest effort in tiiat direction there. 

Iiifpirsfs i„ ..intral of the T'liit.'il Stjit^s 
hriiih h of tlie London and I>iinc,i»iiM y,v, 
lii«iinii.ee Company are orKani/.inif !!,.. 
.Saf.-Kiinr,l Fir* Tnauranee romiwiiv of New 
loiii «iti, „ ,-„„itiil of $'joo.(i<ib and a 
surplus of ^.iiMMNKi, -I'he niiiijMiny will do 
11 K. ii.ral iir,. iiiMiriiuce buainess tbnmat 
till- I lilted States. 

The Mj».>uri Senate erinpee a diannsi- 
tioii to olwtruet the enactment of the pro- 
giN-.«ive iiiHiirunee leffislntion rp«>oinnnnr|- 
wl III the report of the State romroiMMoii 
■ml fiivirabiy reiwrded by the lower bouse, 
ihe RiMiate ik inclined toward the admitioa 
of renelionnry nmendmrala. It baa. in sd- 
dltir.n. ).p,M.inter| n romadtt** to lavesti- 
Knte nnit rcn..rt on the pMCtleallllltV of 
state inMiirnnec. 

The M. tropolitan Life Tamranee Coni- 
piin.v. tiaroiiEh the .\merieiin fWial IIv- 
jiriie Awoiiatioii. hiiH offen-d a prlste of 
*1(HK> for tlie l».i.t oriKinal iwmpblet on 
»iM-ial liyeK'iic for adoleaceBts between 
tbe aif<>« of twi lve and sixteen yeara. Uaa- 
uwTipts shoiiM not exceed SiOO words, 
must be in Knclish nud must not have been 
previously published. The contest will eJoite 
July .It 19L5. FuU particulMrs may bp s.- 
cured from the Amrrinia Sorial Hyxieoe 
ySSTrS"* If^frOittb •inet.lllew 
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Bn'uiti' ■>! Tin; coNDiriox of 
UMPOirreits « nt adeii« national 

BANK OF HCW YOMH 



tlvfpjr*f!w 

f. S t 1» .^Ir.Ml 

Plr< illalliiii tl'^r v.i;ii' I , 

C S. ili-[>"nUii tl»«r vjln I ... 

Baada. Kr'<iirui.'ii. i-t.- . 

*• nilliiliTnl Tir S)iil.' i.r i.lli.r 
iIftHf«lt« iV, K. piHitdt) iuiTliti;a 
■ xc-lmlirt) 

t.»tlxT tmmli, •«'curlll«*«. t-tr., 
• mai.*d uiipMii'd (utbtT Ibun 
<it>i-kJ<)* liH'ludlDf ftfi'iuiuran un 
■nixie 

tlBliarrl|>ttca to wtotk at Fnii-r«| 
ItMtm «ank ($4SO.<MI».(IO) 
I'M aBowit nncwtil <f300.- 
000,00) 

Bukliic bow 

Uoo from PtAnM Bwir* Buk 

I till- /ran taolH Mid taiikH*...« 

Cbrrta «• 1 

or Iowa U HJ f WM O i iMk... 

Kirharirr* tor OHMtt »«••. 

Nutr* of atktt Mttooin iHBkl.. 

Utwfnl nonrr rwnr* In bank: 

8p«vl« 

Uf^il t»nd*r iuiii>» 

Untrmplkin rniMl with r. R 
Tnr«*ari'r inat mnw than 5 per 
cvDi. on cIrcuUUuo) 

I>u<> mat ti. TcmMnr........ 



f,lB«.!«ll "TO 
« &4 

M.0IW.O0 

i.ooaoo 

M.500.00 



lBO.ooo.nn 

Tno.oao.oi 



tlty 



MMW.TI 

Mmoo 

i.Me.Mo.«Ki 
i.asi.iao.oo 



l.S0O.Oi1 



t^•plt>l atiH-k nit to 

Sarphw tud 

i-DifiviM mKmtm,...wajtaJM 



1.67 



l.MM.OOO.OO 

a,ooo,ooo.w 



rurrt'nt rxp^-na 
lnt»ri-«t aciS ta»«* 
paid 



lis, 464 Itt 

rirriiltitliijE li'Jtca, aluuiiiit o«i 
*i:iriij !i-mJ lit tri*««tiry ft>r r»'- 
<\' ii.iillirit iir In tianait 

Iiif- , t,-iri^. niul bankrra (ci4b»r 
itmi itj, iLid,-«l la 6 or 

IIItIU' nil. iti.|iald. 

l».-ii.rii.(i ii'-p-,.lfa; 

liulwldiiol l^'■^um\t» mhii-rt tn 

rli. rk - . 

OrtlUtnli-a of ili'p>:iaU dm* In 

If-M than 30 daxa 

Crrtl6<-il cb»<!k« 

Caatilrr'l cfarck* tMilatandlnc- . 

t'nitrd ■UIM d*|Nwlta 

Slat*, coaato or otlwr nqnlr' 
Ipal d«1lMRa 
6 ot ~ 
Ttnf dFpoMU: 
CrrtMrmm 9t dvpMlt do* <» «r 
•«»r " ' " 
8tat* 



i.aa.sn.«i 



SO.00OOO 

n.m,<H».aB 
^«M».oo 



1J.70«.M» 44 
•18.000.00 

in.iaa.To 

U,802.83 
1.O0O.0O 



I amirrtl bj Item 



W 4at*->"' 



t.oo 
s,«ni.no 



TMkI t:i«.Taa.«Bo.aT 

atata at !f«w Tork, Coaotr or N«w Tcrfc. as.: 
t. BflWARO TOWKSCND. PmUrat al tli>- 
ataiTc-iMDi'd b«ak. do aalMadr aVMr Ifeat thf 
»|K>T» alalrmrnt la tnr to Ika baat it nr 
kiMJwWiri-' and brllrf. 

KI>WARI> TtJWSSRND. Pr»aJdi>nt 
Sobaertbrd and iwern ta befotc bc tkia 0(li 

*ar t* mum. no. 

CBM. *. McCAimnr. 

Kolary I'olvllf. 2.950. N. T. Co. 
■Alt.-»t. 
I. D. rLBTCnER, > 
JA8. W. LANK. t Olrvetora 

CHA8. r. BAssrrr. ' 



First National Bank 
of Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Maid 4. ifif. 

RKS(»rK( r:s. 

f.nin^ nn'! rli«K-rniril^ % J.t)9i ,067.6 1 

S.-Uirilir< 1.440.K35.74 

banking bouic and MIc OciKiut vauitv IsB.uou.oo 
Caab and dtM Ina haaka .i^ttM*^^ 

UABIUTU8. 

Capital 9>OOiM«.ao 

Sorpiua Sa»jB«.oo 

yii£rid«d pNtto StaSsLa* 

CitcolMioa aookooa^ 

P iP Olho ~ » 4.S».«9«.99 

Jowph n«1>»T, Prr.i.|m1; T-Vn W. WcbCf, VIcO' 
Pte*.; WilluTT, .s, irxh. \ i,, Pr«» ft Cuhlar; 
Anad P. Verily, AuL Caabter. 



PEBBLES 

"Fiithor. 1 think it only fair to tall yoa 
tliiit I ut»e<i $50. I'd nitlicr owr It to yoa 
than to some outrider."— CVnfury. 

"Did you bear about the terrible frtfbt 
Bohbj got on th* day €f Us waddiacr* 
"No, l>ut I WM At tkt dnudi mot hw 

her." — Life. 

I.nJv Bfiiiiitifiil (to dry-good.' clerk) — • 
Hnve fou any nii^e warm underdotbiiixT 

New AMiatant — Ob. yw, aim, au^ 
yon. — ^.oti^n Opinion. 

"My wife Ktiys that xhe in jgnilf to tay 
cheaper haU and save money, '~ 



aper Data ai 

Ak. I mmi 
t*. — <7on» 



peniea. 



-No, I'm a flying but- 
it from the ovtaide. — 



"Well, we have exhaustefl reawm. logic, 
common sense, and Justice. What more can 
we do?" 

"I ineH ■tandbr htm to go to law." 

—ZAfe. 

First EHgnre — Are you a pillar of the 
cbnrcb ? 

Second Figure 
Creas — I aupport 
Yalt Record. 

Mr>vii> Ofi rntor — What shall I da wltt 
thU fUiii'' Tliore in a tear In U ttat ento 
right thru the hero's nose! 

Clever Manager — Ha ! just the thing ! 
Bill it as a feature in two parts. — Sim DiaL 

Yankt'*' — If some one were so iH-adviacd 
as to call you a liar, colonel. In what Ught 
would you reoid tlia Mtf 

Kentucky (3i>la«< l I twuM tapwd it 
simplj aa a font «( aateUa^ aabw— JMIaa 

"I am sorry, but I advertised for a Scao- 
dinavlao cook." said Urs. White. "T^awd 

«nke I" replied Pnrnly!(i« Pearl Wnddl««. 
' Whiit (liffiinoe do it make what a lady's 
'ligiflD am, deas ao'i she kin cook?" — 
Judge. 

"I wish Tngomar to think only of nie." 

"I wouM not liistrHft hin thought.<i too 
much from busiDesa, my dear," counseled 
her notkar. "Bcoiember, yoa will aaed a 
great many expensive things.** — LomitviOe 
Vourirr-Journaf. 

Mary'ti godmother is an estimable wom- 
an, but in Maiy'a aoak of affection afa« 

ranks inconspleaoady. 

"Of course I love G<id first of nil." Mnry 
said in reply to her nunt'« Qiic>itii>u. "You 
have to do that — anyway you have to say 
so. Then I love my father and my mother, 
and my rioter and brother. Then you. 
aunty. Yon wouldn't expect to come before 
my very own family, of ooarae." 

She went on with her sequence of affec- 
tion. At last aunty interrupti-il ; 

"But don't you love your godmother?" 

"Ob, yea, I Io*« her. I love her. but she 
comes at the vanr, very end of the liat — 
tbe Inst one. AM la Iwliiawi III hatwaBu. 
lire 714 If'' a ffoot aMMf ibfa."— Wa» Tark 
Evening Pott. 

Riyf.l lMt Pl.SAITEAltANt E 

Particulars wanted of a meflium-xiitod 
gentleman with a silver tongiie and a 
pointed beard, partly bald, with a dome- 
shaped head ana bine eyes. Was last eeen 
eoming out of the Adelphi Theater. lyondon. 
Was woll known at one time, many people 
now claim a speaking acquaintance with 
him, but ajpan investigation their rlaims 
are almost UTartably proved to be false. H 
not a college man and is uneducated ; par- 
ticularly poor speller; not used to the bcKt 
Koclety ; has had trouble with his wife : 
was at one time in the real estate business ; 
Muld not write on the typ«writer, and is 
tbon^t by many to have employed a man 
named Bacon to do his work : was fond of 
scenery, hut used it scarce at all ; liked to 
(iri'ss 11 1 1 Iwjys in women's clothes to deceive 
the public ; bad few moraU, and was loved 
entirely by dlarmtabie people. Tracea of 
him have beeo diaep?ared in liondon, Ber- 
lin. Copenhaien aad avaa in ^oatan. An- 
swers to tlw naaa al wnUnn 
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JWumber 

qfjChings 

Exltvtn M,Slosson. 



I kadltMn workinp all tho aflcinoon 
In tlW yAg rcaiiinvr rmitii uf the city 
llhraiy until the dayliiErht had become 
W dim that I could not read another 
mad. I snapped the electric lamp 
over the table, but evidently the time 
bad not come, accordinj; to calendar and 
elod^ to ton m tba juice.* My eyes 
ipm wmaef, aasnnVi *> I clacked op 
wg boofei^ itmfc a Mwwa cavd on thnn 
aad want «ak to gat mmetlilnff to eat. 
As I came out between the stony Uons 
I taw across the street the siffn 



UBRARY LUNCHROOM 

MmEysvmM 



ROOM 



"Just the thinff," I thought, and «n« 
tiTiiitr took my seat at a vacant table. 
In the course of human events a waiter 
came around and asked for my "order 
slip." "You haven't jriven me anythint? 
to order from," I replied indiprnantly. 
He looked down at me with the iuld 
contempt always felt fi r the unitiiliate 
and said, "Menu cataloj; room ■it. the 
risrht of the entrance." " 

Meekly I crost the hall and found my- 
self in a mam aanmuded by cases of 
little dimwm aaafly numbered. I saw 
I waa in for aomathing new, but under 
•adb dvemBitoBCM ha wlio Inaitataa la 
krat ao I ivalkad wtdi a flna and 
ildent ttap to <NM fl< tiM caaea 
polled out tiia ttzvt drawar to kaaA R 
waa labeled "11400 Articulata," and I 
found myself amon^r the lobsten and 
shrimps and a lot of thinsrs that I 
did not know tluit anylxidy ever ate. 
I exchanged it f<ir the drawer above, 
marke<i "113CKt Mollusea," and ran over 
the oard.s "Of^trea edulis," "Venus nier- 
cenaria, pseud, quahaug," "Helix poma- 
tia, pteud. escarKota." No, not this time. 
I peeked into the next above, "11200 
Radiata"; mostly ^uide cards, the rest 
not appeti>inir< Catehinc siK'ht of 
"BSche de mer, m« Mott St branch," 
I hastily cloeed tha drawer and started 
to laaTs. 

But as I passed the desk marked 
"Reference" the little lady playing 

^ lit.'.; re with f ataloi-' canl.s looked up 
utid u^i<.e(l, "Did you want something?" 

"Yes, 1 want Mnnething to eat," I 

said .'shortly. 

"What <io you want to eatf adtod 
the patient, tired voice. 

~ *T«. tkKtVi an risht Brawlrr lUttlwm i 
«• ahodi lar "iiriM" aai ha b • 
Um Aaadamr. 



I fhonfht tiUs una a tinw to f<41ow 
tha adrlea of Bama MeCh«nay, w I 
•aid. "Boart plain." 

VTon will not be apt to find that 

under Invcrtebrata," said the at- 
tendant, turning to another case and 
pullinfr out a drawer without lookinvr. 
"It is a very simple sy.steni when you 
under--tand it. Here it is, you .see; 
lOOOU Atiinial Foods, 12000 Vertcbrata, 
12471 Mammalia, Family Bovidse, CJe- 
nus Bos." And I looked on with awe 
while .she wrote out the order slij) and 
added the sipecifleations in decimals, .2 
mature, 07 sirloin, .004 fnaat, .0009 
well, done, S21 with brown gravy. 

"Oh, yes, I aee. Thank you," I n- 
pUad eagar^, aad to prove it I took an^ 
otiMr elip o«t of tha tray on top and 
began digging potatoes out of the index. 
It was easy, Phanerogamia, Dicotyl- 
edons', S>-mpetale, Solanum tuberosum 
(here I narrowly missed getting a cigar 
in.stead, for it was on the next card), 
2325a.6FF, i.e. French fried. Elated at 
my success and intere.'»ted in the game, 
I added mushrcwms, C'rj'ptoj.'-amia. Hy- 
nunomycetacee, .^paricu.-. L'l :;7 -:!/,, 
and a pot of 23714. f>Kt*. or in plain En- 
glish, Camellia theifera, leaves, dried, 
English Breakfast, infusion, not decoc- 
tion. Then returning to the dining room, 
filled with aelf-aatlatection in defoolt 
of aaythinir bottor, I handed nqr order 
aUpa to tha waiter. 

FiftaB ndniitia latar ha cama bade 
and aald! "Bead water waato to Ma 
yon.* 

"Why doesn't he come then?" I a.sked. 

"He don't come. You go to him," was 
the reply. 

I went. The head waiter was an im- 
posing personage with a lonjr gray 
beard. .Xa I approached his desk he 
h" ked at mo a.s a IT' ■•-'.v;^;l^el- I.ioks at 
a suspected shoplifter, then put me thru 
a catechism: "What'.s your name? Ad- 
dress? Profcs.sion? Are you a church 
memljer? Can you produce a certificate 
of character from your pastor? Have 
you a physician's prescription?" 

Haia I rabaikd. "Why do yoa adc all 
tiieee qoMHonsT" I dmanded. 

"Becaaae nra have ordered a Z dldi.** 
he anawared. "All the dishee marked Z 
are poisonous and we have to be vary 
careful to whom we give tiiem." 

"But 1 did not order poison," I said. 

He held up my slip and pointed out 
the last item. "Thi-. call for llu' 1». a-ily 
Amanita. If you meant it for Agaricus 
campestrie yea sheold have writtMi 

21.^4<!.57." 

I meekly made the coriaetion, hut I 
could not help inquiring: "Why do yon 
keep poiaonoua foods at all?** 

"Becanee we mtwt have a eompleto 
•todt. Sudi things exist They can be 
eaten and if any one really wants them 
we nrast serve them. But wa tiy to see 
to it that the immature and weak- 
minded do not get hold of them. We 
should have served it to you if you had 
jnsi.sted, but we would have watched 

to see that you did not Oat tOO nodl 
and did not enjoy it." 

I thanked him for saviiiL' tne from 
dying of a misplaced decimal and re- 
tamed to aiy ssa^ wheia in abovtl 



ty — ""tirf the meal arrived. All went 
wdl imtil I cauM to pour out my tea 
when I diseovered that the waiter had 
not Iwonght any sugar. CalHng his at- 
tention to the omiesloa ha said: 'Ifo 
slip for H.*» 
I acknowledged the faolt and adnd 

him for the number. 

"Menu catalog room on ri^^ht of tha 
entrance," he replied a.s before. 

r made a dash for the vegetable sec- 
tion and aoon was liot upon the trail aa 
follaws; 

90QOO TwataUe Khitdom 
MO0O I'arbohydratce 
2in00 MoDoaacoharidiS 

26300 Diaaeeharidca 

aea'iO Pentcwes 

l>e2U4 Su« ruae CyH.On 

d^noose^-chfracMs 

.1 pulverwd 

.2 srsniilnted 
ja domino 
.4 cMibe 
Ji Inat 
M brown 
an jrUow 
.08 white 

This led dir«ctly to 262S4.aS, wUdi I 

jotted down with a pencil, pens beiny 
barred, and then, with the providence 
bom of experience, I took down tlie 
single drawer marked "Mineral King- 
dom" and made oat dips for 827J 
whidi Is NaCl, fine^ and tot S14.7. whidi 
Is H,0, Croton. iced. 

I got back to my table before the tea 
was quite cold and fini.-fhed the meal 
without a mistake unless my omission at 
the end to hand the waiter any I'S-J.CAg 
mijrht be counted such. .\s I settled for 
my order slips at the de.sk l»y the door I 
noticed that an extra item, 'JillM) l.iMx, 
had licen uddeii. It evidently .'■tood for 
some polysaccharide, which I was sure 
1 had not eaten. There wa.s no charge 
for it, but 1 had the curiosity to look up 
the card la tiM eataloff. It read : "Tooth- 
pielc, orange waod» nnaid» double poinV 
ad, ssaledin 



A ruler who appoints any man to aa 
offiiv, when there i.s in his dominions aa- 
other niiin b<"tter fiinilitiiNl f.ir it, atoa 
agiiiust (!o<l and ogitin-'l thi' '•tulo. 

So spake Mohammed. Would it not 
he well to get sosu pioos Modem to 
serve as Sscretaiy of Statot B«fc en 
second thought ia tiie Ottoman adaiin- 

istratioa any better than our own, ia 
spite of ite having the Koran as a 
constitutioaf 



I wander what haa become of that 
Australian film which was so populur 
a year ago, showing the horrors of 

a pro.spective Japanese invasion of 
Australia, the burninjr of cities, the 
massacre of iiiiMTcnts. etc. Is it still 
exhiliited to wildly patriotic crowds in 
Sydney and Melbourn*', "i iias the 
censor ordered its withdrawal until 
GennsBs are sahaUtated for JapaaeseT 



It is, to judpe from the papers, ap- 
parently not iiiiiimpatil'le with the law.* 
of physics that two victories should 
eecttpy tha same plaee at tha taai 
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JUST A WORD 

Wa vantnre to give to our readers a 
letter which we have f ut received from 

the Bishop of the Philippines, which in- 
dicates the appreciation of a highly dis- 
tingoiahed reader. 

Toor ntimJ>(»r of Thp Independent comM 
just It" n iiiiiil C'lfs iMit. I wnnt to nond n 
line of contcratulntion nnd good wishes. I 
have TMd Mwr finit paper with iatereat 
and praflt. words wear ont nometimeii if 
they are over worker!. "Fffiriencr" has Tost 
its edge. Tlio thine it Ktnn'ls for I era- 
brare, but the fytnbul tins bern «o abusprt 
that I wish we coald get a tunv r>n» tn 
replace It. However, perhaps .von can pve 
"RffiHenrr" n new suit of clothes and ronke 
tlio word more respectable as a symbol ! 

Apropos of yotir siibiiH^t (linre is a de- 
licious .lapiinpsp proverb — ".\x it miin who 
does not suffor from headaohe ft)r)ceta His 
forehead, and a man who does not suffer 
from toothnrhe forests his t<»eth. so fbe 
upright man thinks not of him'-elf." TIm- 
truly pffinient man is lut mwh of a unit, so 
absorbed in his vocation, that the seU- 
i-onsciotmeaa dee to siilf aaaljlis widcb 
ents up strenirth Is nnVnowa to Irim. If a 
fi llow diM>K II lliine well he !« cniieht in the 
ii.in-^ of ;i ;,,y tluit t!ikc-i hi'" (iiind sway 
from liimsolf : if badly be becomes corroded 
by aaxietr. 

flood lucit to you and do invent a new 
and atiddnc tanslaologr for eOdencrt 

O. IT. Baam' 



3. Maintenance of American standarda^ 
eC Mag, to testoral ol diserioriaations in' 
loedHlaB, aeaalaff, aaaltaUoa. overcrowd* 

■railMt of JfMMBffV 0/ HVN 



STUDY I NH TMMTr,T?ATION 



The Committee for Immigrants in 
.■\merica, with headquarters In New 
York City, has started a quarterly, 
The ImmigranU m America Review, 
for the discnssion of all phases of the 
problaoL The editor, Frances A. Kdlor, 
oaUiBSa tha poUey to be adfncBlad in 
this eoariaa and eomprehoisive fashion : 

1. Dire<'t, expeditious and wife distribu- 
tion of admitted aliens to destinations, tiith 
suitable train, terminal and friiiisfer fiicili- 
tles nnd municipal facilities for dirprting 
immisrants within the Hty, comprisslnR the 
subject of tranaportaiion. 

2. Semrity of employment and adequate, 
coffrdinated. reanlated labor market orftan- 
Uatlon thru wWrh admitted aliens may find 
work, with equal opportunity to encnif<> in 
n<'cupations by whifh they may oiirii fli<i-- 
llvinic, com prising the subject of employ- 



4. Opportunity for Intellleent. safe In- 
veatment of aavlnita, with such .nformation, 
ortcaniKHlion and legislation as will accoaa- 
[dish lliis. including banking institutions,' 
loan funds, agricultural colonies and work- 

JM% OK OOOMOO OliO WtWVnnviwva 

6. Bsdnetkn.ef IQltarao and advance-, 
_ of kaewledfe of the liai^b lansuan 
civics, extension of pnMIe aodal lacul- 

ties and industrial trainiaf; eosqeUtaff the 

subject of edeooMon. 

6. Higlter and mori' simplitied standard 
of naturalisation rr-iriirpnipnts, uniform 
state nntur:ili?.;itioii I'tws. ■Jimriliflciition of 
processes and incri'iiso of farilities for nat- 
araUsation and for coi^rdlnation of ednca- 
Usual reqalrements with eduaiHonal faciti- 
tSfls, ODBStitntlag tte subject of «o<arali>o- 



7. National cooperation In the care of 
public rharges. Increased faciUtles for lo- 
cating deportable persons, nud better co- 
ordinution of state and national work, 
constitutine the subject of public okargM. 

This is a wallHpiUHMd program and 
m hopa that tha nasr latiaw will do 
aomaOifav toward aeoosiplUhfaw it 

RED CROSS C ONTRIBUTION S 

The total amount contributed to tha 
Bed Cross Relief Fund thus far ttni 
The Independent Is |6882.87, 

The following Hst eOfOM tha eOB- 

tributions hitherto unreported: 

A Friend. Duluth. Minn., $3 : A Friend. 
Gentry, Ark.. $2: Class In Primary Dept. 
of BlWe School of nrst Cong, rhurch. 
Wiilln Wnlla. Wash., $1 : Miss .Tonnle J. 
Kdwiirds. H<iokerton. N. C. $2: Miss Mat- 
tie K. Kdwards. nrv>kerton. N. C $2: Kti- 
gi-ne S. Kdwnrds. Hookerton. N. C.. M.TS; 
Mary K. Elder. Baker, Ore., $5; Mrs. 
Joslab Jewitt, South Carver. IbaSn |5; 
Mrs. H. T. Lawrence, Spieeland. Tnd.. 12; 
Eugene Maupin. T/cntner. Mo.. K : W. K. 
N.. West Alexander. Ph.. f^t : Mill ion 
Prvne. OrniiKe. Cal.. f2; Charles H. Price, 
I'hilndelphiii. Pn.. $2: Dora S. Sccntto, 
Unga. Alask.-i. $r>; The Parker flbantan* 
qua riiib. Armstrong Co.. Pa„ f2: lUM 
Martha E. Whited. TTarrisburg. Pa. H; 
Mrs. Willis Whited. Hnrrisburg. Pa.. $2; 
Mr. :in'l Mi- F. R. Wilson. Pago Pago, 
Samoa. $5; Private L. A. Woolaev, Texas 

THE PASTUR^E 

From the . little book of arresting 
verges, North of Bottm, by Robert 
Frost, shortly to l>e reviewed in The 
Independent, we talce the foreword, not 
hMaaaa it is typical of the boolc as 
a w ha i a th ere is too moeh grinnesa in 
Mr. Froift New Englaad for Oat to 
be true— but partly beeanaa it does wm- 
gest his methad bf Its Araeloasa and 
simplicity, and (Usfly baoaaaa it la a 
ddightfol trifle and wa Vko it: 

I'm going ont to clean the pasture spring; 

ril only stop to rake the leaves away 
(And wiiif to watrb tin- witter dear. I 
may) : 

I shan't Im> gone U>ng. — You come too. 

I'm going out to fetch the little calf 

That's st;indiiiK by the mother. It's no 

yoiins. 

It totters when she licks It with her tonane. 
I shaa't be gane leag.— Ton 
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Get your frock suit now; 
Easter comes April fourth 

Men who dress correctly wear the frock 
suit for Sunday, for making calls, even 
for some informal evening functions. 
It's an indispensable garment for all 
men. Look for our labelj a small thing 
to look for, a big thing to find. 

It's not expensive either; tor and upward, you 
can get a silk lined coat and waistcoat, gray or black 
cloth, bound edges; with striped worsted trousers. 




Hart Scharffner 



Hart SchafFner & Marx 



Chicago 



New York 
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A CONFERENCE OF THE NEUTRAL NATIONS 



THE Great W«r ha»iK»r been nglng for dfbt 
months. 
Four million men have been killed, crippled 
for Itffl^ wounded or stridciB wiOi ai8«M«. 

Many men, women and children are now living in 
cellars, bams, chicken housea and dog kennels. 

Children have been mutilate^ or starved to d<-ath, 
Thouaanda of squaro milM of territory havo boon laid 
waato. 

Noarly ten thousand million dollars have already been 
aqMBded in the work of devastation. The war is coating 
flftgr mfttioDa ddlan a day for military expenaaa alooe, 
taking no account of tho lOM dm to tho ttopg»g9'«i 
business and industry. 

And the war has not y«t began, says Lord nteboner. 

It now .?eem.H likely that the next few months will wit- 
ness the most .stupendous human holocaust known to 
history. Yet who dares prophesy that mm ttiea it will 
not end in a stalemate, such ia the advantage of modem 
defense over offense. 

In the face of this doom of civilization is the rest of 
the world to sit silent and anpine waiting for the eon* 
flagratlon to devour itaelft Ateioat anything is better 

than doing nothinp. What is thf duty of the United 
States? Are we or are we not our brother's keeper? 
In the flnt tasne of The IndepeadeDt pabtiabed after 

the war broke out wc said : 

President Wilson should now invite all the government* 
of the world ropreseiitod at the second Hague Conference, 
except those at war, to unite in a joint note to the belUger- 
fills i;i tht' name .if civilization, lookiiip tn the .settlcmeiit «f 
the questions at issue and the restoration of peace. 

The United States did not call the oMtnl aatieaa to- 
gether. Mr. Bryan was under.'it/>oti to believe that the 
neutrals in anything resembling a caucus could not go 
so far as the United States could go alone. Accordingly 
the United States offered mediation to the belligerents 
on its own reaponaibility. It was not accepted. NoUiing 
further haa been done along this line as far as ia known. 

CAN the neotralfl then do nothing- either Indivtdnattjr 
or collectively? 
At the recent Chicago Peace Conference — the first 
national peace eon fe rence to aMenibte in the world ainee 
the war b«Bii-^ BOggeatioin waa nade tiiat is wwrth 
considering. 

The platform of llie Chicago conference suggests 
that the United States immediately call a conference of 
the neutral nations. This idea is, of course, not new. 
Not only have many unofiicial voices united with The 
Independent in mgiag it» but bills have been introduced 
in the United Staitai Sioata by Hr. Nawlaada and Mr. 
La FoUette addag the Preaidnt to convoke a confer- 



ence of the neutrala, and Veneaada baa made a formal 

proposal to the same effect. 
The two novel ideas in the Chicago platform are these : 
1st The Conference of Nentraladiall ait continiioaaljr 
until the war ends. 

2nd. It shall make to the belligerents, from time to 
time, suggestions concerning such things as the ameli- 
oration of the conditiona of war, the rights and duties 
of neatrab, the termination of hoBtflittes, or 1]ia basis 

of a lasting peace, .such Sngge.'^t inns to be in the nature 
of good advice and good ofliees and not formal mediation 
tho presomably leading to It 

Formal mediation implies a regularly organized con- 
ference of rq>reBentative8 of neutral nations before 
wbidi NprssontaUves of the bslltffsrsats aiipsar and 
present their respective demands in order that the con- 
ference, acting as a quasi-court, may attempt to recon- 
eOa conflicting interssts by suggesting bases for 
compromise. Mediation cannot go forward until the bel- 
ligerents have agreed to it in principle. But there is 
no reason whatever why a Conference of Neutrals should 
not be organised without securing in advance tba assent 
of tte warring nations. Obviously no proposal Hiat sneh 

a conferenco could make would be successful until it had 
been accepted by the interested nations; but that ia 
quite a different thing from securing their eoOperatioa 
ia 



THE bsOiffsrenta conM not posslMsr el^eet to audi a 
conference, because ihf representatives of the 
powers at The Hague Conferences have recognized that 
efforts toward peace on tha part of. nootrah can never 

be considered offensive by either party at war. 

Moreover any proposals emanating from such a con- 
ference would constitute the highest official utteranes of 
that part of the world wiiich atill retains its reaaon. 
Consequently it woiild be likely to have a profound effect 
not only on the governments of the belligerents but on 
the pubUc opinion of the entire world. Even if at first its 
proposals were rejected, tiiey might eventnally be ac- 
cepted, and in the meantime the conference would be 
organized and ready to seize the first opportunity to 
propose forma] mediation. 

Such a course of action on the part of nr itral nations 
at this time would be somewhat analogous to that in a 
labor dispute where representatives of the pabUe use 
their good offices to get both sides together under some 
practical modus vivendi. Such a procedure has often set- 
tled industrial war. Why might it not ba triad in liia 
caae of intematiflnal war? 

We may add tin* tiiia sagftstian «f a ( 
ferencb of neutrala repeatedly offering 
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Ofi^nated not with some statesman, international law- 
yer, or peace advocate, but with a young instructor of 
English in the University of Wisconsin, Miss Julia 
Graee Wales by name. Mias Wales laid her plan before 
the loeal Peace Society where it was enthusiastically 
adopted as "The Wisconsin Plan" and submitted to the 
Chicago Peace Confereiice by the Wisconaui delegates 
and then embodied in the Chicago platform. 

We earnestly call the proposal of Mias Wales to the 
attention of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan. 



WHEN HINDENBURG CASTLES 

THERE is an old belief that cheea is the game of 
generals and that the lessons of strategy may be 
learned by practise on the checl<ered board. Since Wer 
itf9t differs from the English Who's Who in not giv-. 
iag recreations in its biograpliical data we do not know 
leather Field Marshal von Hindenburg is a devotee of 
chess or of its modem form, Kriegapiel, but we may 
well believe i^ for his favorite maneuver is one irf the 
moit effsetive moves of the game. So saccessful has it 
been fliat "the Tlindontiurj; rnrlKuh ." as the German 
iMWainpers call it, seems likely to become an established 
term in military science^ The roeJkade is simply what 

our chess-players call "castling" and for those who are 
unfamiliar with the game it is sufficient to say that it 
cooiiatB of a sudden ahift behind the frontal sereen of 

pawns so that the weakest piece on the board, the king, 
is replaced by one of the strongest, the castle. This is 
very disconcerting to an opponent becauae it renders 
useless the forces he has brought to bear upon the for* 
mer point of attaeic and obliges him to meet a new 
offensive from another quarter. 

Three times in the present war has Hindenburg made 
thii move on a grand scale and each time he has seored 

a victorj" apain the Russians. His opponont, Grand Duke 
Nicholas, either doea not understand the move or, what 
ia more Ukahr, cannot meet it quieUy enough for ladt 

of railroad facilities. Put the Germans have a complete 
system of railroads paralleling the frontier from Tilsit 
to Craeofw, and along these they can shift their troopa 
from one end to the other of the five hundred mile line 
of battle while the screen of German troops established 
OB the Russian aldaof the boundary conceals the move- 
ments of the army behind. The only indication that 
Genera] von Hindenburg is preparing one of his famous 
coups is the sudden silence that falls on the eastern 

frontier. When Berlin's official bulletin says: "Nothing 
of importance to oomraunieate today," the Ruaalaas 

must look out for aooMiblng, bttt lAieh way to loolc ^bey 
can only guess. 
Early in Fehmary, for instance^ while ^e Russians 

were rejoicing over the repulse of the Germans before 
Warsaw there came the mysterious news that all com- 
manieatdoo with Dantzi)? by ship or rail, by tdegraph 
or telephone, was cut off. Did this mean that an earth- 
quake had swallowed up the city or that the Russian 
fleet had captured it? Otherwise why should this city on 
the Baltic far to the north of the seme of active fight- 
ing be affected? The next news we got was that the 
Russians had been driven from Ka-t I'russia. Then it 
was clear what bad occurred. Hindenburg had castled. 

Quietly wlHidrawing a large part of his troopa from 
the Bsura River where the Ruasian forces had 'been 



massed in defense of Warsaw, he took them around by 
Thorn and Dantzig and surprized the enemy behind the 
Mazurian lakes by a simultaneous attack from the nortii 
and the south. It was, as Petrograd admits, only bgr 
miracle or accident that the Russian army in Bast 
Prussia e.scaped annihilation. 

Last October Hindenburg had played the same trick 
by just the opposite mo v ement. He had suffered a severe 
defeat in the forest of Augustowo, east of the East 
Prussian frontier. It might have been expected that be 
woald either have hronght up rrinforeenents to renew 
the attack or have stood on the defensive to protect East 
Prussia from invasion. But instead he shifted his troops 
tram the left wing to the center and before the Rus- 
sians knew it he was within gunshot of Warsaw. 

But Grand Duke Nicholas quickly gathered his forces 
at lllis point and drove the Germans dear back to their 
country. Then General von Hindenburg countered by 
castling; this time by rushing Austrian and German 
troops from his right wing to the center. The Russians 
retreated more swiftly than they had advanced and the 
Germans established themselves on tiie Bsura River, 
where they still remain. 

The significance of these maneuvers is simply tiiat 
«adi party is using its strongeet weapon. Bnaala has an 
exhaustloss supply of men and can hold any point where 
they may be massed. Germany is short of men, but is 
trying to compensate by superior mobility. Neither side 
has gained a decisive victory, so in spite of its rapid 
fluctuations, the situation of the eastern frontier is so 
far very mtidi the same as on the western, flMt fa. a 
stalemate. 



TOO MANY RELIGIONS 

IT was a Frenchman who once made his jibe against 
the United States as the country which had a hundred 
religiona and only one sauce. He underestimated the 
number with as of hoth sauces and religions, if by re> 
ligions he meant, as we suppose, denominations Th*' list 
of religious bodies, with their statistics, compiled for 
this year by Dr. Henry K. Carroll, associate aeeretavy of 
the Federal Council of Churches, embraces 169 religious 
bodies, large and small, but of these perhaps six or eight 
do not call themselves Christians or would not generally 
be thnusrht of as such. Not less than 160 claim the Chris- 
tian name, and of these 150 denominations are Protes- 
tant. To be sure, many of these have only the shadow of 
a name and are not worth the counting, such as the 
Yorker River Brethren, with only 428 members, and the 
Old Two Seed in the Spirit Predestinarian Baptist*, 
famous for their name, with 781 members, and neither 
of them heard of since the rdiglous census of 1906. 

The total membership of all these Protestant Churches 
as given is about 24,000,000. They would make, if united, 
an imposing power, suiBeient to control the poHey and 
destinies of theeoontry, for with them must be counted 
their non-conununicant adherents, more than as many 
again. And yet further are to be added the nearly 
14,000,000 Catholics, which includes the whole popula- 
tion over seven years of a^e. 

But why are these 24,000,000 members of Protestant 
Churches not gathered into one body? Well. 17,438.862 
of tiiem are so gathered into the Fed«al Couaeil of 
Churches, in which are rmiraaanted tiiirty out of 180 
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denominations. These thirty include all the larger bodies, 
with the exception of the Southern Baptist*. That is, 
nearly three-f onrHis of the Protestant Chnreh eonmrani- 
cants in the country whether called evangelical or non- 
evangelical are already federated, and the others, 120 
of llien. are of th« nmaUer- and baa Inflnantial elaaa. 
They are larjrely of the extremist, "come-outer" sort, 
protesters against other Protestants, good Christians, 
dottbtlesa, but paenliar if not anoomfortable. It would be 
amusing, if it were not pitiable, to find nine kinds of 
"Faith" associations, and only one with a thousand 
members; twelve sorts of Presbyteriam; aiztean of 
.Methodists, and twenty-one of Lutherans. 

What shonld be done about it? First, the Federal 
Council of Churches should go out into the highways 
and hedcee and compel these ca r elae B or recalcitrant or 
begfarlr bodies to eome by ^ doaen fn to tte feast; 

and thej' s^hould batter the doors to get in. But still 
more, denominations should each peer about to discover 
with what other <me It eaa Incotpofate Itself, gi^nlnr 
and adding life thereby, grafted into a good olive tree, 
or, if not, how it can best by dying glorify God. It is 
not to the glory of God if titers are 168 nligisns, so 
called, in the United SUtes. 



THE MOBILIZATION OF GKKMAN WOMEN 

THE war has swept sway thedilef srvoinsBt against 
the admission of women to political and industrial 
equality in Germany. The opponents of woman's rights 
have been willing to admit that the bearing of chiHhrM 
demanded as much courage as military service and even 
that It was as useful to the nation, but since it was an 
indhridual act it could not — in German estimation — rank 
witii the organised activities of men. So long as women 
showed themsehres defleient in ths ablUty to orgwiise 
and cooperate they could not claim membership in the 
supreme organization, the state. 

Bat now fho women h«vo denonstrstsd that thegr can 
equal the other sex in what the Germans regard as the 
highest attainment of KtUtur. Their success in form- 
ing and managing an association of varied activities and 
national scope is in some respects a more remarkable 
feat than the mobilization of the German army, for it 
waa effected without compulsion or previous training. 
On the morning of the day when Germany declared war 
against Russia Dr. Gertmd Blamer, pnMident of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs, issued a call for the mob- 
ilization of German women for social service. The Fed- 
eratioo itself indndes half a miHion members and with 
it are associated all the philanthropic and relief orpran- 
izations of the country as well as an army of other 
women all working under the general direction of the 
NaticmaU Frauendienst. It corresponds somewhat to the 
Ladies' Aid Society of our Civil War but has a wider 
range. While one branch i.s working with the Red Cross 
and another caring for the cmnfort of the sddiers in 
the fleld, the chief duty assumed is looking after the 

homes deprive<l perhaps forever — of the breadwinner. 
Here are women and children, sometimes sick and often 
iH^iieas, thrown suddenly upon ttdr own resources 
when industrv- is paralyzed and times are hardest. Self- 
supporting women were deprived of employment and the 
singers and actresses were harder to place than the dis- 
charged factor>' girls and housemaids. During the first 
months the volunteer visitors in Berlin made personal 



investigations of 265,000 cases and in October tiis 
twenty-three relitf committees distributed 100,000 br««d 
tickets, 56,000 milk tickets and 800,000 meal tickets to 

the needy of the capit^il. 

One of the most valuable forms of social service has 
been the establishment of eooUng sehoob in vmrioos 
quarters of the cities, where free instruction has been 
given to housewives in the preparation of cheap and 
nutritious foods, in the use of the ilrslsss cooker and 
in making bread twenty per cent potatoes and cooking 
according t« the Government War Cook Book. In the 
National Women's Service the same spirit of unity has 
bosB displayed as in Germany otherwise and for the 
first time in the history of the country rich and poor, 
bourgeoi.s and socialist, churchly and worldly, worked 
together in a common cause. Let us hope that when 
peooo comes tiie Gsnun wmm. frtO tMt focfik idwl 

they have learned tO dO and that tto GsnHSB mSD wHI 

remember it, too. 

THE LARGER AMERICA 

THERE came on the wires the other day the report 
that Villa— or was it some other one of the fighting 
chiefs tiiat are distracting poor Mexico T—wss planning 
to set up an independent government in north Mexico, 
a secession, and leave the capital and the richer and 
more populous south to the Curansists and Zapatfsts, 
or whatever the factions may be that will carry on the 
fight. Indeed, the papers had a map to show how the 
dividing line would run. It may be all nonsense^ perhaps 
not; but could one help thinking about it? 

Mexico had one such division, or secession, in the 
Alamo time^ and it worked happily for tiie psoplo. 
To ho sure, we helped the Texans, for they wanted to 
come under our wing, and they needed our help, and in 
those dssrs we wanted more land for slavery, something 
we are ashamed of now. Now we have no wish to inter- 
vene with a single soldier to help either- or any faction, 
not even if the leaders, looking at Texas and Sd ttio 
other states that were then Mexican, should offer annex- 
ation as the price of aid. Tho we know it would be a 
blest thing for them to join their future with ours, they 
must come^ if at all, of their own free will and initia- 
tive, not seduced by us. 

But think what this long Mexican revolution means. 
Mmico is not free. She is a land of peons and slaves. 
Because peons and slaves they are poor and Ignorant 

and dissatisfied aiul all poisoned wi'h sciiition. There 
are 13,000,000 Mexicans, and 7000 men own nearly all 
the tend. One man owns over 80,000,000 acres. That is 

the condition which caused the Frern h Hevolntion, when 
by a most beneficent act of violence the feudal and ec- 
cksiastteal estates were eonfiseatsd and divldsd mDOng 
the people. In a different way the lands in the states 
from California to Texas that were once Mexican have 
been portioned out to ssttlsrs and we have no more peons 
there. Not unless Villa, or any one else that should lead 
a possible North Mexico, shall find some way to break 
up the feudalism of Sonmra and Chihauhua and Coahuila 
can there be peace, or ought there to be peace, to that 
distracted land. Nor does it need French confiscation. 
In a peaceful way, and by SB set of Parliament, the vast 
estates of Ireland are passing into the ownership of 
thoae who were tenants, and SeHor Zefcrlno Domingally. 
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an intelligent Mexican landholder, is now in this country 
asking the sympathy of our people for such an effort to 
answer "the cry of the peon for land and Ub«rty." 

Why should not the American people have an intense 
compassion for the pitiable condition of poor, distracted 
Mexico, as well aa for Belgium and France and Oennany 
and Austria? Perhaps the way of relief may come thru 
division, possibly followed by annexation; but Heaven 
forbid that it be hy another Mexican war. We are better- 
minded than we were then. And yet we cannot help re- 
membering that treaties and federation are- good, but 
union is better. Do we dream when we anticipate the 
time when, not by annexation, bat by lome future or- 
ganic aet to equal agreement, of NorUi America from 
Tanama to the Pole shall embrace one united people, 
ruled by and for the people^ sufficient in themselvee, 
tttxtof none, fieared by none, forgetting all names and 

all pride nf race in the one conimrm name. Amrriran, 
one commonwealth for the common weal? Is it a dream? 
Then let as dream till ttie dream comes true. It may be 
far off, but to that tbe higher statesman-<hip will look, 
as it looks for one Bund for all Europe, when armies 
and niifiae alull eanae to be. 

OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

IN an address before Harvard students some time ago 
Mr. Curtis Guild told some of the infelieitieB of our 
diplomatic service as he learned of them duriny two 
years while Ambaaaador at St. PetersboiVt now Petro- 
grad. One of the least of Uiem was that our Congress 
allows only lieggarly salaries for the service, and does 
not even yet generally supply the residency so that he 
had to hire a house near a poUee station, while Spain 
supplied it3 Ambassador wttii a wortiiy residence on a 
worthy avenue. 

Bat Vb» chief blunder of our Ckivemment Is a much 
worse one and Mr. Guild made it clear what it i:^. We 
make our diplomatic posts prizes for political service, 
paying in honors for service to the party Instead of 
securing the best men to sor\'e the Country. Foreign 
aifairs should recognize no party. 

The United States is the only supposedly civilized 
country which changes its Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors with every change nf administration. The cus- 
tom is, to find the best rich man possible, who has 
helped the party, and who can afford to pay handsomely 
for the honor by spending two or three times as much 
as the salary paid him. They are likely to be good 
buslnsss men, able to do admirably in helping sufferers 
In ease of earthquake or war, but quite ignorant of 
di[il'>tn.itic business. Indeed we are never sure that a 
Secretary of State will know anything about statesman- 
sh^ What would a merchant ttilnk of sending a eom- 
mercial -.ipc-nt to Germany who could not talk German 
or to France who could not talk French ? And yet we send 
men to do tiie moot important business of the nation 

who do not know the language of the country ihCiy gOtO. 
No man ought to be our representative abroad who can- 
not qteak tiiree or four different languages, and par- 
ticularly the language of the country to which he is sent. 

Then he must have time to get acquainted with the 
eoantiy itself and with its statssmen, and particularly 
with the representativpfi of other countries. This cannot 
be if the office is a political one. We are now learning 
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th.'it the rorisular business must not be political, but 
must have a stable tenure. Much more should this be 
true of the diplomatie service on which good rdationa 
must depend so as to maintain peace and avoid war. 

Diplomacy should allow a career. It should require a 
careful training with transfer from the lower secretary- 
ships to the highest positions for the most competent. 
We have had some admirable Ambassadors abroad, but 
tiMgr succee d ed best at a time when the position was 
more ornamental than it is coming to be now. We have 
more international business than we had before we en- 
tered into world politics. American interests are much 
wider than they werSk and of all nations we ought to be 
most influential in securing and prescribing terms and 
treaties of peace. Pn we find it to our profit to take our 
foreign trade out of politics, and shall we make our 
International rdations the football of par^ soeeees? 
Shall we train niir consuls whose business is trade, and 
not give experience and training to our diplomats? Let 
OS think Of it 



Witting latteis to a princMS is a task that a good many 
American yoaogstem who write other letters under violent 
protest would wiDhisiy undertake. The Belgian Relief Fund 
Ceaunittee, at 10 Bridge Street, New Tori^ tnvilie Ameri. 
can children to ill an "Easter ArgoqT wMi food for Bel- 
gian babies and with their own parUeolar meesagH to 
Princess Marie Jose, the pretty little nine year old dauf^ 
ter of King .Albert. Marie Jose may perhaps b« pleaiod to 
get the twenty-word letters, but the Belgian babies and their 
mothers will surely be saved from sUrvation by the food. 

Probably nothinjr that tt..- I'p.itiM! Statoa can say wil" 
effect much change in the blockade policies of either Ger- 
many or Great Britain. The conflict is too bitter for that. 
But whatever protests we feel called upon to make will 
prepare thf way for pressing .\merican claims for com- 
pensation when the war is over. Thus it has been in every 
war. The fighters have often hurt the "innocent bystander " 
And when the fight is over, the "innocent bystander" has 
ecnt 1b his bin. 



The National Child I.abor bill passed the House by an 

overwhelming majority, was favorably reporteti by the 
Senate committee — and was kept from a vote in the last 
hours of the sf-s^idii by the <ibje;tior. of one man. The next 
Concress should six- it beroine law in spite of the cfTorta 
of those men who consider tlu' ■nakintr of cotton cloth a 
more important industry than the making of men and women. 

Thousands of women have promptly responded to the call 
of the British Government for voluntvers t<i take the place 
in various industries of workmen who are needed in the 
army. Why not try letting women take the place of the 
soldiers at the polls u-^ well? Or is voting so much mora 
a masculine accomplishment than work? 

The oricrin of the word "jitney." which seenw to mean a 
(Ive-cent piece, is lost m obscurity. But the "jitney," mean- 
ing a bus with a live-cent fare, is rapidly becoming a very 
definite reality in many American cities. It is making many 
a ie-<alled pMUc service eoipomtloB eit up end take noliee. 



An article in the January number of The Rritinh Review 
entitled "The True History of the War," has had eighteen 
passages excised by the censor. What is left may be "the 
tnttti,^ bat it to evldenUy not "tiie whole truth." 



.\Itho the soldien in Europe have converted their svirords 
into spades and tholr spoare ioto ptdMUBSB ttio uUlenninm 

is not yet come. 
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THE GREAT WAR 

Mtirck i.> — Qeman oruixer "Drewien" 
iittiickpd in harbtii- of Cliilonn islnml 
of Jimu Fprnimili-i! by thr^' Uriiisli 
wonhips and blown up bf ber oom- 
captnra 



Horck 16 — Britiiih and Oermans firht- 
ing over St. Kloi near Yprwi. Zep- 
ppTins drop bombs on Calaiii. 

March n — Fri'UL-h buttle8bip "Bou- 
vet" and Britinb battleships "Irre- 
Hintlble" and "Ocean" »unk by mitieti 
in Dardanelles. Ruwdana capture 
M— i. Xut Pnuda. 

Jforak 18 — Germans bofflbudiiig Oao- 
wiec at doser range. French report 
tains In Cbampasne and WsTrc. 

.if arch 19 — ICngaBement!) bftwi^n Rns- 
nansi and GermnnA aioug Narew, 
Niemen, Orayc. Bobr, Bsara and 
PUlca riven. Kaiaer bolda coocU 
of war at Lille with KInga of Sax- 
ony and WOrttemberK. 

March £0 — RuMtiauM cut off Krserum 
from Black Sea. In Galicia RuMiana 
attacking Kolomea from the eait. 

March 21- Two Zcp|>eUn8 drop bonba 
on I'uri.-i. Gerniun<i Btorm ChlBt 
Reichackerkopt, Voecea. 



Paris has been visited 

Raid Pans ^^^^ aeroplanes, but the 
danuge done has been so slight that 
tte Puilians have regarded Umoi 
man as a di^wsion than a daagw. 
The flnt attack by dirigibles took 
place at one o'clock Sunday morning, 
when two Zeppelins came from the 
neighborhood of Compiigne, where 
the German lines for the last seven 
numtiM have been maintained within 
forty-five miles of Paris. The capital 
waa notified by telegrams from the 
front and bugler.s were sent thruout 
the city in taxicabs to warn the in- 
Iftabitants. All the lights were at once 
extinguished, bat the factoriea in the 
nort h w Mte r n subarb of Coarbevoie 
were still lighted for tho night work 
on war material, ami thu Klas» roofs 
served a.s a tari-M't to the visitant.^. 
Bombs of terrific force exploded in 
two of the factories, completely 
wrecking them, but only one work- 
man was hurt. Bombs were also 
dropt in the suburb of Neuilly, north 
of the Bois de Boulogne and the Ba- 
tisrnolles quarter, with no fatal re- 
sulta. The airgona of the forts 
opened fire on the balloom and a 

flock of aeroplane? with ?earch- 
lig'hts pursued them bevDnd the outer 
fortifications, but they e.scaped tothe 
German lines without injury. 

A ZtnuSka took advantage of a 
tog on the morning of Mareh 18 to 
drop Incendiary bomba on CSalais. 
Ortp fell upon two railroad cars ami 
killed nine mechanics sleeping there. 

bonoib stmek the Cafliednl 



of Notre Dame and a third a hospi- 
tal filled with Belgian wounded. 

The Germans protest against the 
act of French aviators in dropping 
bomtw upon the undefended Alsatian 
town of Schlettstadt One of them 
fen Upon a school, killing the woman 
teacher and two children and levari 
ly wounding ten others. 

Tu XL, u c 1. The attack on 

Three W«r.hips Sunk 

in Dardanelle. j,^,,^^ ^^j^ 

March 18 resulted in very serious 
losses to tlio Allied fleet. The trawl- 
ers had been engaged for weeks in 
dragging the strait by day and night 
and it was supposed that all mines 
had been cleared away up to the nar- 
rows sr> tho fleet could venture in to 
shell the forts at this point. Accord- 
ingly the superdreadnought "Queen 
Elisabeth," accompanied by the bat- 
tksliipe IttBaaAtt" "Agamemnon'* 
and 'n>>rd Neiaim*" entered the chan- 
nel and at 10.4S opened fire at the 
forts near Chanak on the A.siatic 
side and Kilid Bahr on the Euro- 
pean. The battleships "Prince 
George" and "Triuxqdi" followed 
and engaged the guns at Kepkes 
Point and the shore opposite. An 
hour and a half afterward four 
French battleships, the "Suffren," 
"Bouvet," "Gaulois" and "Charle- 
magne^" came in and attadnd at 
closer range. 

Later in the afternoon the battle- 
ships in the strait were ordered to 
retire, and a British squadron com- 
posed of the "Vengeance," "Irresist- 
ible," "Albion." "Ocean." "Swift- 



sure" and "Maj>stir" wni= .sont in to 
relieve them. Ju.st at thi.s time, when 
the channel was occupied by the re- 
tiring and advancing fleets, a num- 
ber of floating mines were released 
in the narrows or above and were 
carried down by the strong current, 
which runs from the Black Sea to 
the JEgean. One of them struck the 
French "Bouvet," which sank within 
three minotes in the bay of Eren- 
Keoi. on ttie Asiatte side, where tiie 
water measures thirty-six fathoms. 
Only sixty-four of her 600 men es- 
caped. At four o'clfxk the "Irresisti- 
ble" was struck and at six the 
"Ocean." Both vessels sank in deep 
water, but than was tlma to reseoe 
most of flietr crews. The British bat- 
tle cruiser "Inflexible" and the 
French battleship "Gaulois" were 
struck by 14-inch shells from Kilid 
Bahr and Chanak and disabled. Ac- 
cording to Ike TniUrit account ottier 
vessels of the Allied fleet were sunk 
or damaged. This artion was fought 
under thecommaiui of Rear .-\(i;niral 
John Michael de liobeck. as Admiral 
Garden, who has hitherto had charge 
of the operations, ia reported ilL The 
casualties wID not intnfere with the 
continuance of the ttttack, for the 
"Henri IV," now on tJie Syrian coast, 
ha.s been ordered to take the place of 
the "Bouvet," and the British war- 
ships "Qnssn" and 'ImplacaUe" are 
on their way to the Dardanelles. 

The British light cruiser "Ame- 
thyst" made a daring raid into the 
narrows on March 13 to cut the cable 
connecting the Asiatic and European 
sections of the Turkish Empire. She 
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succeeded in hooking up the cable 
and breaking it and escaped under 
fire from both shores. She was struck 
many times and thirty men were 
killed. 



Russians 



The Russians, ex- 
_ , pelled last month 

Capture Memel ^^^^ ^^^^j^ positions 

east of the Mazurian I^es, have re- 
.sumed the offensive by an attack 
upon the atrip of East Prus.sia which 
iitretches north along the Baltic. A 
detachment entered Memel, the most 
northerly seaport of Germany, in the 
evening of Thursday, and after some 
street fighting, in which civilians 
took part, the city was occupied. An- 
other force of Russian troops oper- 
ating forty miles southward of Me- 
mel regained Tauroggen, a Russian 
town just over the border, which has 
been for some time held by the Ger- 
mans. This brings the Russians 
again within a few miles of Tilsit on 
the Memel (Niemen) River, which 
they captured in August, but were 
forced by Hindenburg to relinquish. 

The Germans claim that in this 
invasion the Russians are burning 
villages and pillaging estates, leav- 
ing a bare and devastated country in 
the wake of the army. They threaten 
to retaliate by destroying three Rus> 
sian villages for every Prussian vil- 
lage destroyed and by burning the 
public buildings of Suwalki or other 
provincial capitals now in their 
hands in case the Russians set fire to 
the public buildings of MemeL Ac- 
cording to the German official figures 
the Russians in their two former in- 
vasions of Bast Prussia destroyed 
8000 houses and the refugees from 
the province number over 300,000. 
Rast Prussia is a great horse-raising 
region, but there are now scarcely 
6000 left of 100,000 horses before 
the war. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
estimate the damage done to Poland 
amount.s to over half a billion dol- 
lars. Ninety-five Polish towns and 
4500 villages have been destroyed. 
However much one may distrust the 
accuracy of the figures on either side 
it is certain that the suffering of the 
population of East Pru.saia and Po- 
land is much worse than Belgium, 
for the people are poorer and part of 
the country has been fought over 
several times mile by mile. 



have croBt the Y.ser River between 
Nieuport and Dixmude and taken 
possession of the German trenches. 
This region is still partially flooded, 
but the Belgians as they advanced 
built roads under fire and got over 
the canals and ditches by means of 
planks and bundles of faggots. 

South of the ancient Flemish city 
of Ypres the British and Germans 
have been engaged in a desperate 
struggle for St. Eloi. This village 
has changed hands several times dur- 
ing the week. When the British cap- 
tured it fresh troops were brought 
up from Bruges and the British 
trenches carried, Iho at terrible sac- 
rifice. Later in the same day some 



Allies Attack in 
France and Flanders 



All three of ine 
Allies, Bel- 
gians, British 
and French, have undertaken a vig- 
OTOun offensive during the last fort- 
night, and, altho the territorial gains 
do not show up on the map, they are 
more considerable than have been re- 
ported since last fall. The Belgians 
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of them were regained by the Brit- 
ish. 

North of La Bass^e the British 
have held the town of Neuve Cha- 
pelle, which they captured on March 
10. In that engagement the British 
took 1720 prisoners, and it is esti- 
mated that the total German casual- 
ties amount to 5000 dead and 13,000 
wounded. The Germans attempted 
for three days to regain the ground 
they had lost, but made no progress. 
In this action the British lost 263 
officers killed and 427 wounded. This 
astonishing fatality among the offi- 
cers is due to the fact that in ad- 
vancing over intricate country inter- 
sected with hedges and ditches pla- 
toon commanders had to go forward 
to find gaps and bridges where their 
men might pass. 



THE WESTERN THEATER OK WAR 

Aft«r Mvcn monthj of deadlock th«re it » n- 
Drmd at nctirity in Knoicr and Flandcra. Th« 
ftprinfr cAmpaiirn opcnn with a vifroroua attack 
U) of the B«l|Hua north or Dlxmtule. (2) of 
tl>c (lermanii iouth of Yproi and (3) of th« 
British north of La Bau<« 



The War on 

Commerce 



The American Govern- 
ment has given out its 



correspondence with 
Germany, France and Great Britain 
in regard to the rights of neutral 
shipping on the high seas. On Febru- 
ary 20 our Government addrest iden- 
tic notes to Germany and Great Brit- 
ain in which it was suggested, first, 
that both countries agree not to sow 
floating mines or use submarines to 
attack merchant vessels or use neu- 
tral flags as disguise; second, that 
Germany agree to permit American 
agents in Germany to receive and 
distribute foodstuffs to noncombat- 
ants only, and, third, that shipments 
of foods and foodstuffs to such au- 
thorized agents be permitted. 

In a reply dated March 1, Ger- 
many accepted in general most of the 
American stipulations on condition 
that England accept them and con- 
sent to abide by the Declaration of 
London. The British reply presented 
a long list of alleged German atroci- 
ties and violations of international 
law and ended with the declaration 
that France and Great Britain had 
decided to stop all supplies going to 
or from Germany, and that "the 
British fleet has instituted a block- 
ade effectively controlling by cruiser 
cordon all passage to or from Ger- 
many by sea." 

On March 5, our Government sent 
identic notes of inquiry to the 
French and British Governments 
criticizing their declaration of in- 
tended retaliation upon commerce 
with Germany and raising especially 
the following point: 

The language of the declaration is 
"the British and French Governments 
will therefore hold themselves fre« to 
detain and take into port ship.t carry- 
ing goods of presumed enemy destina- 
tion, ownership or origin. It is not in- 
tended to confiscate such vessels or car- 
goes unless they would otherwise be 
liable to condemnation." 
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The first sentence claims a right per- 
taining only to a state of blockade. The 
last sentence proposes a treatment of 
ships and car^roes as if no blockade ex- 
isted. The two together present a pro- 
posed course of action previously un- 
known to international law. 

As a consequence neutrals have no 
standard by which to measure their 
rights or to avoid danger to their ships 
and cargoes. The paradoxical situation 
thus created should be changed and the 
declaring powers ought to assert wheth- 
er they rely upon the rules governing a 
blockade or the rules applicable when 
no blockade exists. 

In reply the British Government 
declares that the proposed form of 
blockade is less hard upon neutrals 
than the regular blockade, in that it 
ia not proposed to confiscate ships or 
cargoes but only to atop shipping to 
or from enemy territory. The French 
reply is similar, but adds the assur- 
ance that it is not intended to extend 
the action of French cruisers beyond 
European waters, including the Med- 
iterranean. 

Sedition in ^"^8 h°P«^ ^er- 
India niany and perhaps also 
feared in England that 
the outbreak of the war would 
be the signal for a native rising in 
India which would keep a large part 
of the British army busy there. 
These anticipations have not been 
realized. The Indian troops have done 
valiant ser\*ice in France, the native 
princes have voluntarily contributed 
men and money to the support of the 
empire and there has been no serious 
disorder among the people. 

But it is now transpiring that con- 
ditions in India have not been as 
peaceable as the outside world has 
been led to suppose and that the dan- 
ger of trouble is increasing. Sir Reg- 
inald Henry Craddock, a member of 
the Viceroy's Council, speaking in 
support of a bill for the defense of 
India, stated that it had become nec- 
essary to arm the militar>- authorities 
with special powers to act in emer- 
gencies and nip in the bud any and 
all manifestations of lawlessness. 
Owing to the stringent censorship 
nothing is known about the disorders 
to which Sir Reginald referred ex- 
cept as he alludes to the "campaign 
engineered on the Pacific coast of 
America, whence some deluded men 
had returned during the past few 
months with their minds poisoned 
and had committed acta of violence in 
Bengal." 

It has been the custom for many 
years for the Indian Nationalists to 
send their sons to American universi- 
ties in order that they might be 
brought up in a more democratic at- 
mosphere than that of the British 
schools. These young men are as a 
rule decidedly anti-British in their 
sentiment, but it is hardly to be sup- 



posed that they are engaged in en- 
gineering any serious rising. 

On February- 15 there was a mu- 
tiny at Singapore among the Ben- 
galese troops about to be transported 
to Egypt. The British censor has al- 
lowed no detailed information regard- 
ing it to be sent out, but from Tokyo 
and Manila it haa been learned that 
eight hundred men of the Fifth 
Light Infantry revolted and terror- 
ized the town until the following day 
when the arrival of Japanese, French 
and British warships put down the 
insurrection. The Chinese of Singa- 
pore are said to have joined with the 
mutineers in fighting the Japanese 
and fifteen Germans from the deten- 
tion camp also took up arms on that 
side. As fast as the mutineers were 
caught they were publicly executed 
in the public square of Singapore as 




A NKW MONUMENT TO BISMARCK 

Cumplrtvi] lul month In NQrnbcnt. On th» 
nidcn Brr ni^mi rvpm«ntins Jiuticv, Truth, 
Cuuraoc ami Kt(M, whilr the Iron Cb»nc«ll«r 
himiicif top* the shjift. HUmKrck waa born a 
hundml ynn *to — April 1. I8lt 



a warning to their race. The Sikh« 
remained loyal and assisted the Jap- 
anese and French marines in putting 
down the Bengalese. The British loes 
was thirty-six, including several civil- 
ians and one woman. Several hundred 
of the Indians are reported killed. 
According to the London India OflQce 
the German consular and commercial 
agenta are fomenting disorder in 
India and urging the Mohammedans 
to rise in accordance with the Sul- 
tan's call for a Jehad or Holy War 
against the Christians. 

The landing of 
Chinese Concession. battalions 
to Japan of Japanese 

troops at the Chinese port of Tien- 
tsin has aroused great indignation 
among the Chinese, and mass meet- 
ings held in various cities of the re- 
public have voiced a demand that 
China resist Japanese encroachments 
by force of arms. In England also 
considerable apprehension is exprest 
over the sweeping character of the 
Japanese demands, especially those 
giving Japan control of the railroads, 
mines and steel works of the Yang- 
tse Valley. It was rumored that Great 
Britain and Russia had remonstrated 
with their Asiatic ally, but this re- 
port is officially denied from Lon- 
don, 

Washington is said to have direct- 
ed a note of inquiry on the subject to 
the Japanese Government, and Count 
Okuma, the Premier, states that the 
reply fully satisfied the American 
Government that Japan had no de- 
signs upon the integrity of China. 
According to the Japanese the anti- 
Japanese agitation in China is due 
to emissaries of Germany. 

According to the London Timet 
the Chinese negotiators have accept- 
ed three more of the Japanese de- 
mands, namely, that Japan be given 
the first option on any foreign loan, 
that preference be given to Japanese 
in engaging foreign advisers and po- 
lice inspectors, and that new treaty 
ports be opened in Mongolia, The 
Chinese representatives at the Pe- 
king conference are holding out 
against exempting Japanese resi- 
dents in China from taxatiop and 
local law. 

Richard Peter Stegler, 
War Cases a German, who has 

resided in this coun- 
try for some years, recently at- 
tempted to obtain a passport for 
England by means of a false 
birth certificate and other fraudulent 
papers. He yia» arrested, with two 
men, Gustave Cook and Richard 
Madden, who had assisted him for 
pay. At the trial, in New York, Steg- 
ler testified for the prosecution, mak- 
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ing a full confesHion. He v/as sent to 
jail for two months, and terms of ten 
months were given to his associates. 
The case has excited much interest 
because of Stegler's assertion that he 
was encouraged and assisted by 
Captain Boy-Ed, the naval attache of 
the German embassy at Washington. 
The stor>' told was that Stegler was 
to act in England as a spy for Ger- 
many; that he received from the na- 
val attache $178, most of which he 
used in paying for the fraudulent 
papers, and that his wife was to have 
a pension if he should lose his life. 
This provision was suggested by the 
fate of the German spy Lody, who 
was executed in the Tower of Lon- 
don. When Stegler was sentenced, his 
counsel exprest regret because "the 
representative of the .German Gov- 
ernment who had led him on" was 
immune. 

Werner Horn, the German who at- 
tempted to destroy the railroad- 
bridge at Vanceboro, Maine, will be 
taken to Boston for trial. The Fed- 
eral commissioner before whom he 
appeared gave no weight to his coun- 
sel's plea that he should be released 
because his offense had been a bel- 
ligerent's act of war. 

William Muller, the German con- 
sul at Seattle, and his secretary 
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have been arrested on the charge 
that they conspired to buy the busi- 
ness secrets of the Seattle Construc- 
tion and Dry Dock Company by cor- 
rupting one of the company's clerks. 
This clerk's story is that he was to 
be paid by the consul for bills of 
lading which showed that the com- 
pany was shipping to Canada, in vio- 
lation of neutrality, parts of subma- 
rines. The bills of lading, or copies 
of them, were in the consul's office. 
The company says that it has 
shipped no parts except those of sub- 
marines ordered by Chili and sold 
before the war by that countr>' to 
British Columbia. 



Trust 
Decisions 



/•ifjln tUuMtratinff Cofnt/Qru 

GLORY 

A Fr«nrh IU>ul«oai)t kiucd by him Rcnrral 
»tt*T rrcriying th* deeonttlon of tb* Legion 
d'Ronncur 



A Federal court, com- 
posed of Judges Putnam, 
Brown and Dodge, in 
Boston last week dismissed the Gov- 
ernment's suit, begun four years ago, 
against the United Shoe Machiner},' 
Company, which was accused of vio- 
lating the Anti-Trust law. The court 
held that the company's patents en- 
abled it legally to prevent the use of 
the patented machinery by its com- 
petitors. The judges said they had 
failed to find any support for "the 
charges of intended oppression, arbi- 
trarj- conduct, or anything of that 
nature." Nor was there any evidence 
of "a purpose to destroy what could 
not be acquired by straightforward- 
ness." The company had not enforced 
its leases in an unreasonable man- 
ner. 

Attorney General Gregory has dis- 
missed the complaint of the New- 



York Sun against the Associated 
Press, in which it was alleged that 
the latter exercised powers in viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust law. He ex- 
presses the opinion that it is no vio- 
lation of the law for a group of 
newspapers to collect and distribute 
news for their common benefit, and 
to that end to agree to furnish the 
news collected by them only to each 
other or to the association. He als^i 
says that newspapers desiring to 
form such an organization may law- 
fully determine who shall be and who 
shall not be their associates. 

Two important de- 
The Railroads cisions concerning 

railroad rates have 
been announced by the Supreme 
Court. The first annuls the West Vir- 
ginia law of 1907 making the pas- 
senger rate two cents a mile. This 
statute is held to be virtually confis- 
catory, because, if it allows any profit 
at all, it is a very small one. 
The second condemns North Dako- 
ta's law making a maximum rate 
on coal in carload lots, for the rea- 
son that the rate permits no profit or 
return in excess of the cost of trans- 
portation. The court holds that a 
state cannot compel a railroad com- 
pany to carry any specified commod- 
ity at a loss, or for an inadequate 
profit, even if the profit on all the 
other commodities transported is 
reasonable and sufficient This doc- 
trine is applied to the passenger 
traffic as well as to any kind of 
freight which may be singled out for 
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rate legislation. The decisions are 
believed to be far-reaching and are 
regarded with much satisfaction by 
the railroad companies. 

In Michigan the freight rate in- 
crease of five per cent sought by the 
lines on the peninsula has been 
srranted by the state commission. 
The increase of revenue will be about 
$1,200,000 a year. Additional testi- 
mony has been taken in support of 
the application of forty-one Western 
roads for permission to increase 
their freight rates on certain com- 
modities. It was asserted that fresh 
meat, live stock and grain were car- 
ried at a loss, and that the two-cent 
laws of several states had assisted in 
preventing the roads from making a 
fair profit. The loss on the transpor- 
tation of meat and other products 
shipped by the packers was said to 
be more than $1,000,000 a year. 

The Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey has been found guilty of rebat- 
ing in favor of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. In the indict- 
ment there are 185 counts, and the 
maximum penalty provided by law is 
$3,700,000. It is reported that the 
Government will ask for payment of 
the entire sum. Upon a charge that 
it has granted rebates on coal the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
been indicted. 




I?) (.'ntlrrv>(wd 6t Underwood 

COLLECTINC COrPER FOR GERMANY'S ARMY 
According to Um photorrmpher thi« itham the raulU of a aeltool collection of ctipper ulvmili la 
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The people of Yucatan 
revolted against the 
Governor set up in that 
state by Carranza. For a time they 
were victorious, and were talking 



The War in 
Yucatan 



about declaring their independence or 
asking the United States for a protec- 
torate. On account of this revolt Car- 
ranza closed Progreso, the chief port 
of Yucatan, and enforced his order 
by two gunboats. One of these pre- 
vented the departure of two Ameri- 
can ships, loaded with sisal hemp. 
The Yucatan insurgents wrecked the 
other by a bomb. 
Our Government sent word to Car- 




ranza that it did not recognize his 
right to close the port and gave 
warning that he must not interfere 
with American ships there. He 
promptly withdrew his gunboat and 
gave notice that the port was open. 
Great quantities of binder twine are 
used everj' year in our wheat fields. 
More than three-quarters of it is 
made of sisal, and nearly all of the 
sisal comes from Yucatan. It was a 
matter of much importance to our 
farmers that Yucatan's shipping 
port should remain open. Unfortu- 
nately, the revolt has affected the 
supply of sisal, for several large 
plantations have been made almost 
worthless and much sisal has been 
burned. The insurgents' success was 
shortlived. Defeated, their soldier.'* 
fled to Guatemala. Many refugees 
were taken away from Progreso by 
one of our warships, and 473 were 
carried on another ship to Havana. 
The victorious soldiers of Carranza 
looted and sacked Merida, the capi- 
tal. 



The Condition of 
Mexico 



\C1 m^Tiean Press Asfoeiatttm 

THK OTHER SIDE 

German Mildiera sivinc food to the clvlllaM In a Belgian city. So KrKlefui arc the Belgiaiu for 
Ihr cvntlnoed American araeroaity that there is talk of a public iDonmnent t« commMiM>ral« II 



There are con- 
flicting reports 
about the condi- 
tion of the City of Mexico. Some say 
there has been improvement under 
the rule of Zapata; others that his 
soldiers are robbing and killing the 
residents. Zapata has promised that 
those who killed McManus, the Amer- 
ican, shall be punished. A similar 
promise has been made by Villa, but 
he is in the north. Villa is quick to 
punish those who are disloyal. Last 
week he ordered the trial of General 
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A PEACEFUL WAR SCENE 
In tb# dUtiuin • Germrnn F«M«1 balloon, flyinv over Savonicn, Frmncc 



Almanza and the tatter's entire staff 
at Torreon. All of the accused were 
found guilty and shot. Almanza, 
commanding 2000 men, had support- 
ed Provisional President Gutierrez 
and then had turned to Carranza. 
While in the service of the latter he 
was captured by Villa. Our Govern- 
ment has urged Carranza to open the 
railroad from Vera Cruz to the cap- 
ital, for the transportation of food 
and refugees. It ia said that Car- 
ranza and Zapata will cooperate in 
doing this. 

There is much complaint about 
the condition of Manzanillo, on the 
west coast. Carranza's men hold the 
city, which is besieged by Villa, and 
their conduct is bad. The British con- 
sul asked for a warship and the 
cruiser "Cleveland" is now at that 
port. 

It is supposed that Provisional 
President Garza, who fled with Za- 
pata or was kidnapped by him, is 
now in the capital, but there has 
been no word from him. Fif- 
teen of the 180 impri.soned priests 
have been -set free and permitted to 
go to Vera Cruz. There ha.s arrived 
in New York a priest, Father Santos 
Quiron, who brought with him in a 
battered suitcase |300.000 worth of 
jewels which he took from the statue 
of Our Lady of the Rosary in the old 
cathedral at Puebla. These jewels — 
diamonds, pearls, rubies and emer- 
alds — were given for the adornment 
of the statue long ago. 

Provisional President Gutierrez 
has sent to Washington an envoy 
who has told there his story. Gu- 
tierrez fled from the capital when 
Villa undertook to put him in prison. 
He asserts that Villa caused the as- 



sassination of the convention's vice- 
president, Aragon, and its secretary, 
Berlanger; that many members left 
the cit>' to save their lives, and that 
Villa and Zapata easily controlled 
those who remained. "They elected 
Garza, who criticized Zapata, and for 
that reason was said to have been 
kidnapped and put to death. Gu- 
tierrez says he controls parts of 
three states and has the support of 
40,000 men, scattered about, whose 
commanders he names. He asks that 
the original convention be reassem- 
bled. Villa laughs at this, saying 
that Gutierrez attended the sessions 
of the convention after he had been 
deposed, and that the letters he left 



behind him proved that he had been 
secretly negotiating a treacherous 
alliance with Carranza. 

, it has been difficult to 
Villas ascertain what has really 
Campaign ^^^^^ jj^^^j. 

can battlefields. Reports are pub- 
lished by the Washington agents of 
the several factions, but they are not 
in agreement. Villa's long-delayed 
movement against Tampico now be- 
gins to deserve attention. He needed 
coal, and the coal fields, together 
with the district in the vicinity of 
Eagle Pass, Texas, are now in his 
possession. They are held by a force 
under the command of Raoui Ma- 
dero. Before going southward from 
Monterey, Villa imposed a tax of 
$500,000 upon the merchants and 
other business men of that city. The 
foreign residents at once complained, 
and in their behalf our Government 
has made protest. Villa, at the head 
of 28,000 men, is approaching Tam- 
pico, and his advance guard is said 
to be only twenty-flve miles from 
that port. 

Another part of his army, led by 
General Chao, is attacking Ebano, a 
town west of Tampico. Carranza has 
sent reinforcements to Tampico and 
there has been much preparation for 
defense. As similar preparations at 
Vera Cruz are reported — barb wire 
entanglements, trenches, etc. — some 
think Carranza foresees the fall of 
Tampico and an attack soon after- 
ward upon the port where he has set 
up his capital. Villa says he will have 
Tampico by April 1. The situation 
will call for help from Washington, 
as there are many Americana in or 
near the city. 




© Intrrnational Stifm 

A RIOT OF ANACHRONISM 



AastralUa bc«( kmM on Egrptlan (rani-cftn Mns carried oat (ram old Cairo to th* Pyramldi, 
wh«rfr th# Enitlish colonial forces have been encamped. Somo of tbcH troop* — It b not known 
hi)w many— have now be«n tnnt(*m4 to >oln the attack on ConntantinopW 
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POSTAL THRIFT 

BY ALBERT SYDNEY BURLESON 

POSTMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 




S Harris A Svim^t 

SCOUT SAVINGS 

THE proponents of the postal 
savings system, arguing in 
support of the enactment of 
postal savings legislation, asserted 
that it would encourage among the 
people the formation of habits of 
economy and thrift. This assertion, 
however, wa« too general, judging by 
the resultfl achieved since the system 
waa put into eiTect on January 3, 
1911. After more than four years of 
actual operation the postal savings 
system has conclu.siveIy proved not 
only that it has encouraged habits of 
thrift, but that it has done so with- 



out injury to the 
savings t)anks of 
the country. Inas- 
much as these 
banks did not 
show during the 
first year, and 
have not shown 
since then, any decrease in deposits 
to account for the millions in the 
custody of the postal savings system, 
it may be taken for granted that 
practically all the savings taken in 
by the postal authorities consist of 
money that was not saved prior to 
1911 or that had been kept hidden, 
or both. 

Yet there is little doubt that today 
there may be ?50,000,000 more that 
could be added to the already stu- 
pendous total of approximately $54,- 
700,000 in the postal savings system 
October 31 last. The .sum mentioned 
is kept beyond reach of the postal sav- 
ings system by the provisions of the 
law which limit the amount that may 
be accepted from a depositor to $100 
in a calendar month and restrict his 
maximum deposit to $500. In com- 
pliance with recommendations made 
by the Post Office Department and 
the President, Congress passed last 
spring a law increasing the maxi- 
mum, but limiting the amount "on 
which interest shall be paid to 
?1000." This law was vetoed by the 
President because of a Senate 
amendment which enabled state 
banks and trust companies to receive 
deposits of the postal savings system 
regardless of whether they were 
members of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem or not. The President desires a 
law that can be coordinated with the 
provisions of the reserve law. The 
money which goes into the postal 
banks is at once deposited in the Gov- 
ernment's depositor^' banka and thus 
enters the channels of trade. 

The $500 limitation was essential- 
ly experimental and now has out- 
lived its usefulness. Its retention 
will seriously impair the intended 
utility of the service, which is to re- 
store to business uses a large amount 
of money secreted by skeptical or ig- 
norant foreigners. 

The greater part of the segregated 
$50,000,000 — and this estimate is 
substantially correct, because it is 
based upon ofilcial reports — ought to 



b« in circulation to serve the pur- 
poses of liquid currency. It repre- 
sents funds that will not And their 
way into the average bank, especially 
in the great cities, because many pro- 
spective depositors do not know its 
ofllcials. This is true especially of 
foreign-born wage-earners, but there 
are many of our own citizens who 
are equally skeptical. 

When the postal savings sys- 
tem was in its legislative stages 
there existed an apprehension in 
flnancial circles that the innovation 
would draw large sums of money 
from the channels of trade. Actual 
experience has shown that that ap- 
prehension was unfounded. The 
American Bankers' Association has 
officially gone on record in favor of 
the postal savings system, with the 
statement that "there has been no 
complaint anywhere tending to show 
that any considerable amount of 
money had been deposited with the 
Government that would have gone 
into the banks had the postal saving." 
system not been in operation." 

We must bear in mind that a con- 
siderable number of the wage-earn- 
ers in this countrj' are either for- 
eign-born or of foreign citizenship. 
Very many of them, tho distrustful 
of banks, were familiar with the 
postal savings systems in Europe. It 
is natural for them to seek to deposit 
their earnings with the United 
States Government. They know that 
the Government will keep faith with 
them; but they cannot understand 
why it will safeguard part of their 
savinsfs and not ail of them! The tes- 
timony of postmasters is almost 
unanimous on the point that, when 
foreigners tender larger amounts 
than can be legally accepted at pres- 
ent, which are therefore refused, 
they usually decline to open an ac- 
count at all. The result is that either 
such money goes back in hiding or is 
tendered at the money-order windows 
and sent to foreign postal banks. 

Why permit this money to be re- 
turned to hiding and disuse? 

I am convinced that the interest of 
the public will be best served by ulti- 
mately removing altogether the re- 
strictions on the amount that may be 
accepted on deposit, but this condi- 
tion should he approached gradually 
and as experience in administering 
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the system indicates that additional 
steps may be taken toward the de- 
sired goal. In my annual report I 
recommended that the maximum bal- 
ance which may be accepted be in- 
creased, under certain conditions, to 
$2000, but limiting the amount on 
which interest shall be paid to ^1000. 

The war has brought out, more 
forcibly than ever, the usefulness of 
the postal savings system. It is a 
strong factor in quieting financial 
disturbances, and with the advent of 
the war deposits at the American 
post offices began to grow by leaps 
and bounds. According to the latest 
available statistics, upward of $10,- 
000,000 has been added since August 
to the total of deposits for reasons 
directly due to the war, and if the re- 
strictions had not existed this sum 
might have been trebled. 

Another interesting point is that 
every bank failure since 1912 has 
been followed by substantial in- 
creases in deposits at the postal sav- 
ings stations in the respective neigh- 
borhoods. But again the postal sav- 
ings system has suffered because of 
its restrictions. There is an instance 
in the official records which shows 
the withdrawal of a single account 
of $9600 from a suspected savings 
bank. The depositor tendered the 
amount at the post office, and upon 
learning that only $100 a month, and 
a similar sum for five months, could 
be accepted, he bought money orders 
on an Italian post office and made 



his deposit in Italy. These cases are 
not the exception ; they are the rule. 
Yet it is very likely that, inasmuch 
as the bank in question was solvent 
and had qualified as a depository, the 
very fund tendered by the panic- 
stricken Italian would have been re- 
turned to the very bank from which 
it had been hastily withdrawn. 

Of course, the postal authorities 
are proud of the postal savings sys- 
tem. On October 31 last there were 
9639 offices with more than 10,000 
depositories (which includes 
branches and stations) in operation 
in the United States, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. On that date there were 
about 475,000 depositors, and the 
amount on deposit was about $&4,- 
700,000, which is exclusive of $5.- 
508,060 withdrawn by depositors for 
the purpose of buying postal savings 
bonds. The total represented an aver- 
age of $115 per depositor. In a year 
there had been a gain of more than 
50,000 depositors. 

The increase in October was about 
$3,500,000 and is the second largest 
since the system began operation. 
New York City, with $7,505,829, 
leads all offices, with an average 
daily receipt during that month of 
$60,000. 

Some interesting sidelights on the 
working of the system are given by 
the stati.stical tables for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. New York 
leads in totals, but Chicago, second 
in the list, has an average principal 



per depositor of $130, against New 
York's average of $98. Roslyn, Wash- 
ington, has the highest individual 
average, of $257, altho it is the 
forty-second in rank. Providence, 
Rhode Island, has the lowest aver- 
age, with $70, and is twenty-ninth in 
the list. Brooklyn, which is part of 
New York politically, has an average 
of $80 per depositor, but is third in 
rank as a city. 

By states, equally interesting facts 
are obtainable. New York is first in 
rank; South Carolina is last, with 
$20,923 on deposit. Hawaii is next 
and the verj' lowest, with $19,395. 
Texas, the largest state in the Union, 
is also at the bottom of the list with 
little more than $500,000. 

It would seem from statistics that 
the highest totals and the highest 
averages obtain in states and cities, 
respectively, where the the foreign 
element is strongest. Agricultural 
communities do not show, on a given 
basis, as high an average or total as 
communities where industrial pur- 
suits are the rule. Yet this doe^ not 
signify that the agricultural popula- 
tion is less thrifty; because the 
postal savings facilities may not ap- 
peal to the rural population as they do 
to the city wage-earners, and also be- 
cause there is a tendency on the part 
of agriculturists to buy farms on the 
deferred payment plan. Possible sav- 
ings of cash, therefore, are turned 
into real estate. 

Waxhington, D. C. 
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ONK EFFECT OF THE WAR 

fiott the war botan, the foreicn'born bare bMO depoaWnc Uwlr Mvinsa with Uncle Sam to th« utcBt of MvcnJ mitUona of doHan a neotk. uid 
haw larsdy c*aa«d purchaaing foreijcn money ord«ni. ThU awakrncd confl<Scnc« in our G«vcmnicnt wilt be of luting beneftl to both tbvfB and 
oiir couninr. — A eartoon from "Tht /tmcHeoM l.tadtt." a mttpatine puhtithrd in thr inlrrtml of tkt torrign-born population 
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UNREDEEMED ITALY 



WHY ITALY 1^ LIKELY TO HURL ITSELI-^ INTO THE GREAT WAR 



• /^T^U£ opportunity which the 
■• GrMt War aJCordi for Itely 

to obtain the Austrian terri- 
tory which, under the name of Italia 
Irredenta, Unredeemed Italy, she 
has long claimed is too favorable 
to be missed, and she is evidently 
determiiMd to uae Xoice if nacee- 
aaiy to cany out lier lony eharialied 
ambition. As in France the schools 
have been utilized ever since 1871 to 
impress upon youth the duty of "re- 
v^g«" upon Germany and the recov- 
ery €i the lost provinces of Alaaea 
and Lorraine, so in Italy the present 
generation has been trained to believe 
that the unification of Italy is not 
yet completely accomplished. In the 
elementary textbook of histur>' used 
in moat of the Italian achoola the lea> 
son is taught in tiieae words: 

By the capture of Rome, Italy was 
freed almost entirely from the domina- 
tion of foreigners. We say almost en- 
tirely because two parts of Italy belone 
•till to Aostria, nuMly, aonthem Tyrol 
aad labile with Tnoto; two beaatifW 
eowitrlaa whleh aoaasai mora than a 
million -lababttants. 

It will be notirotl thiit nothing i;< 
said about Savoy, which belonged to 
the reigning house of Italy from the 
twelfth century, but has bean in the 
poaaeaslon of Prance stnee 1860. Nor 
would the dutiful pupil get any sus- 
picion that most of the two "parts 
of Italy" mentioned have belonged to 
the House of Hapsburg pretty con- 
tinnously for some five hundred 
yaan. The Hapaburga got the Tyrol 
in 1868 thru the bequest of Wide 

' Mouthed Meg, the richest, ugliest 

and moat licentious princess of her 
time. And Trieste was offered to 

j Archduke Leopold of Austria in 1382 

I hy its citizens. The Trentino under 

I ito Prince Biahop became a flaf of 

i the Empire in 1027. 

' Hut the custom of pluying fast and 

loose with history is so common that 
wa need not atop to consider it. The 
qoaetion of historic dainia. wbkh 
aanally reeeivea most attention In de- 
termining the rightful ownership of 

I territory, is actually entitled to the 

least. An ancient map is nn hettcr 

' than a modern one. Every Kuropcan 

nationality can point with pride to 
ooma time in the past wlmi it held 
away over tiie lanoi of its ndirhbora 
and in any rational settlement of 

i boundary lines the first thing that 

' ought to be done would be to slam 

shut the history book. Then the own- 
ership of the disputed territoxy eoold 
be determined by referoice to the 
interests, first, of its inhabitants, 
present and prospective; second, of 
its neighbors; and third, of the rest 
of the world. 

But such sensible procedure is far 



to aeak and for the preaent claima are 
baaed brffdy on parchment and tradi- 
tion. The ardent Italir.n Irredentist 
appeara to believe that his Rome has 
a right to all the land.* over which 
ancient Rome held sway. This was, 
in fact, one of the popular atgumants 
brought forward tbrae years ago in 
defenae of fhe Ralfan conquest of 
Tripoli and it is now adduced in .sup- 
port of Italy's claim to the Dalma- 
tian and Albanian coast. Here there 
are indeed remnanta of a Latin race^ 
but impartial antiQiMilaDa dfqnite 
the Itellan aasamption that they 
were Venetian colonies. However that 
may be, the Albanian ports of Av- 
lona and Durazzo are now held by 
Italian warships and Italy is damand- 
ing of Auatria n chain of ports and 
islands extendlttg all the way along 
the eastern coast from Albania to the 
Gulf of Trieste, which will give her 
the command of the whole Adriatic. 

If these ambitions of Italy were 
fully satisfied it would mean tiiat 
Auatria, Hungary and all the Balkan 
states except Greece would be vir- 
tually barred from the Adriatic Sea. 
Germany would thei\ be bottled up 
as Russia has been by being shut 
off from soathem aaas by hostile 
terrllmy. 

Trieste is the seaport of Austria. 
Fiume is the seaport of Hungary. 
Pola is the Austro-Hungarian naval 
base. These three are now demanded 
by Italy under threat of war. On 
racial grounds there is much to be 
said in favor of the ItaHaa claim. 
The population is largely Italian; at 
least half in the case of Fiume and 
Pola and about four-fifths in the ca.se 
of Trieste. Like all the Italians of the 
Coastland they are devotedly at- 
tached to their language, religion and 
customs, which they have striven for 
centuries to preserve against the con- 
stantly increasing Slavonic pressure 
from the hinterland. 

For 'trtiile the city petqda on the 
eastern Adriatic coast are noalty Ita]> 
ians the country people are mostly 
Croats or Slovenes and the Govern- 
ment has favored the Slavs in order 
to root out the Italian influence. The 
diatrieta were so gerrymandered aa 
to aeBan a fflavie majority whaNvw^ 
possible and 'Hien Crootiaa or SIo- 
venian took the place of Italian in 
the schools and courts. It made the 
Italians furious that their children 
should be cot off from the rich her- 
itage of T*alian eoltore and forced to 
learn a language which had no litera- 
ture. Some thirty years ago when the 
question of recognizing Slovene as 
the language of the province of Car- 
niola. Count Auersperg entered the 
Diet carrying under one arm a bun- 



dle of booka which he p r eaa n tad aa 
containing ftm entire body of SIav>> 

enian literature. Nevertheless the bill 
pa.ssed. As in Alsace and Poland the 
attempt to eradicate the language de- 
generated into petty persecution and 
obstinate resistance. Every case of 
injury waa echoed thmout Itely, 
magnified and multiplied in the pro- 
cess, and served to swell the ranks of 
the party whose slogan was "Italia 
Irredenta." The fact that the "Un- 
redeoned Italy" of latna waa anjogr- 
Ing greater pro a pe ri ty fliaii at war 
former period of its twelve hundred 
years of history and that this was 
due to its serving as the sole gate- 
way to Austria-Hungary did not rec- 
oncile the Italians on atllMr side of 
the Adriatic to being ispmted by 
the sea. The tiaestlon of what ahonld 
in equity to all become of the Ktlaten- 
land and the Dalmatian islands would 
be a difficult one to solve even if ap- 
proached in the spirit of good will 
and unselfishness 1^ botti parUaa. But 
under existing circumstanosa thwre la 
lltHe hope for a solution that will be 
either just or satisfactory. The fate 
of the country is to be decided by 
war or bargaining with little regard 
to the deaires of ito mist popolatioii. 

The caae of tlie other terr itory 
demanded by Italy is not so difficult. 
Here the Italian claim is clearer and 
could be granted without involving 
any fatal consequences to Austria. 
The Tyrol sticks its tongue down into 
Italian territory in moat offsnaive 
fashion and fairiy tempto theentting 
off. It would be a real "rectification 
of the frontier" to draw the bound- 
ar>' line across it, probably some- 
where between what Italy demands 
and what Anatria ia willing to cede. 
The lower part, the Trentino^ aa the 
Italians call it, drains southward into 
Itely and its commercial interests lie 
in the same direction. The popula- 
tion, if we exclude Austrian garri- 
sons and government ofBdala^ ia al- 
RKMrt aoHdlr ItaHaa. It has suffered 
by the unification of Italy, for it has 
shared neither in the recent pros- 
perity of the kingdom from which 
it is separated or of the empire with 
^Ich it is iMecporated. Austrian 
rule has been oppressive and unintel- 
ligent and the people are antoi and 
disloyal. It is a country of peasants 
and mountaineers, a very different 
type from the Italians of the I.strian 
cities. The most profitable outlook for 
the Trentino would be the tourist In- 
dustp'. but this has been neglected 
by the people and discouraged by the 
( fficial;-. At Trent was held from 1545 
to 1563 the ecumenical council which 
set the stendards of Catholic faifli 
and anatbematiaed the heretics. 
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"When the .sn«w molt,s on the 
mountain tops then the conquest of 
th« Trentino will begin" is the say- 
ing with which the ItaUan Irredent- 
ists have been holdinar in cheek their 
eagerness to enter upon the war. Now 
the snow is melting and the Italian 
army is mobilized, but they will not 
have an easy task before them in 
qiiite of Autrla'B eadUHiitfoii and 
preoccupation on her other frontiers. 
In 1866 the Italians invaded the 
Trentino in cooperation with the 
Prussians, who were simultaneously 
attacking Austria from the north. 
But in the battle of Cuatoua the 
army of yietor Ennnanud was de- 
feated by the Austrians. The Prus- 
sians, on the contrary, succeeded and 
as a result of their victory at Kon- 
iggratz first Austria and later Italy 
were brought into the alliance with 
Prussia which has lasted to the 
pr e s en t During all this time the Ital- 
ian Government has out of defer- 
ence to Austrian sensibilities been 



Lonipellod to repress all overt mani- 
festations of the Irredentist move- 
ment, but now freed from the bonds 
of the Triple Alliance it need no 
longer set itself in opposition to the 
popular demand for the rescue of 
"Unredeemed Italy" from the Aus- 
trian yoke. 

Bismarck foresaw the change in 
Italy's attitude wUdi has now taken 
place, for in 1888 Iw said : 

In case of a reconciliation with 
France, Italy mi}.:lit resume her Irre- 
dentist policy and renew her claims on 
Austrian territory. 

Curiously enough Italy's desire for 
otpaasloo in AMea was fhe reason 

why Italy became a member of the 
Triple Alliance and why she left it. 
It \v,;s Bismarck who made Italy the 
enemy of France by consenting to the 
French conquest of Tunis in 1881. It 
was Sir Edward Grey, probably as 
great a diplomatist as Bismarck ever 
was, who alienated Italy from Ger- 
many by consenting to the Italian 



coiiijuest of Tripoli. The partition of 
northern Africa by mutual agree-* 
ment between Great Britain. France 
and Italy in spite of the protests and 
threats of Germany nearly precipi- 
tated the war in 1911. But none of 
the European powers was ready for 
it then, so it wa.s postponed. During 
the Tripolitan war Italy took pains 
to draw her troops from the south- 
ern and eastern parts of tiie country 
so as not to weaken the defenses on 
the Austrian frontier. Austria began 
to build dreadnoughts in preparation 
for the coming stnigi^ for the 
Adriatic Then a new compUcation 
came in, for the Balkan wars doubled 
the power of Serbia and aroused her 
ambitions to take not only Bosnia 
and Herzegovina from Austria but 
also Fiume and the Croatian and 
Dafanatian coast and islands, whieh 
Italy also covets. So we have tlie 
curious situation that Italy propoMS 
to fight on the side of Serbia for tar- 
ritory they both plan to annex. 




JoMph rafuM to mmkt anr eoncMiou cxMpt the raUcjr iinncdtoUlr north of Lalie di Ou4a. bat not inslwilaK Traat 
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LIVING ON THE BUDGET PLAN 



BY HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 



MOST men and women have a 
fixed income upon which to 
live. In many cases this can- 
not be increased by any amount of 
effort, because the macgin of pro- 
ductivoMM hat bMB WMhad. TIm 
^eoiy ii ^t'ttere fi no Uiitft to 
what a man can do. The condition 
which confronts "most of us is that 
there is a fixed limit to the money 
w can eam» but no end to the in- 
fWMwInr eoBk of IMng. 

Tbere haa always been good reason 
for the actual study of household 
eacpenditures, but the prcM-nt eco- 
nomic pressure forces the need of 

tilJa npon oar attanttai to an es- 
tmne dagm.. No woman haa any 
right, In Hieae dajra and montlis of 
war, to avoid the realization of her 
personal responsibility toward the 
prosperity of this country, as well as 
that of the dependence of her family 
vpon her ktMnriedsa of valuaa. 

Proaperlty can be increased only 
in one of three ways : by producing 
more efficiently, choosing more wise- 
ly, consuming more intelligently. All 
of these methods must now be naad, 
bat of the three the moat neeaaiaiy 
and efftetive !■ conanming more in- 
telligently. Consumption means use. 
The happiness, the comfort, the wel- 
fare, the fortunes of any family de- 
pend more upon how its resources 
are used or consumed than thegr do 
upon the amoont of thaae. And many 
of ni hdieve that our resources can 
not be used to the best and greatest 
advantage without a study and use 
of the budget, a learning how to Hre 
on the budget plan. 

WHAT THE BUDGET IS 

A budget is but a prearranged 
scheme of expenditure with the pur 
pose in view of getting the most out 
aif OO^ laaources, whether these be 
money, atrangth or time. Its funda- 
mental basis consista of some old 
well-known rules, which have been 
pushed out of sight into a dusty cor- 
ner of our mental attic. You cannot 
spend money, time or strength on 
this thing and still have it for ttiat 
other one. If one haa just money 
enough for ordinary living expenses, 
there is not enough for the extraor- 
dinary coat of an automobile. If one 
ha.s so many belongings it takes all 
her time to dust them, there ia no 
time for bearing, seefaig or doing 
lovelier things. Ynu cannot "eat your 
cake and have it too," 

It all -iDiinds very ronminnplace. 
Perhaps it i.s, but it is not common- 
plaea to live on the budget plan. Too 
fav people do it. Even being efflctent 
fa not ramaslcably commonplace yet, 
in apito of aO tita.taOdng about it 



A budget i.s a plan. Efficient living, 
doing, working, is the result of the 
carrying out of a good plan. And it 
does not matter in the lea;st whether 
It is a country, state, city, family or 
individaal, the plan ia the thing; 
some prearranged sdieme of eoqwndi- 
ture from which the lest and lll^lpl- 
est results may be .secured. 

BBGIN THIS WAY 

To frame a budget means to take 
your pencil in hand and first put 

down your definite yearly or monthly 
income. Let us say, for the sake of 
illustration, that you are earning 
$200 a month or (2400 a year, the 
average good Income fit thonaanda of 
famlliea of wage-eamera all over the 
United States. Let us further say 
that you have been receiving this in- 
come for the la.st few years, but un- 
til today have omitted to ask the 
searching qneatlon, "What WO! this 
income buy?" 

You have cheerfully or reluetontly 
handed over the money required by 
your wife for the food and clothing 
of your growing family. Yon have 
made an honeat endaavor to aava. 
You have preached economy and 
scolded at the cost of living. If you 
.squarely face the situation, you will 
probably acknowledge that you have 
never really ascertained what $200 a 
month win boy. 

Year incaaaa must fixat bqy ahalter 
— some kind of a place In wfaleb to 
live. Then it must buy food, cloth- 
ing and tho.se items which make up 
operating expense.s — the lighting, 
heating, laundry and so forth. It 
must pay carfare and water rent, 
doctor's bills and the dentist's, buy 
newspapers and magazines, take you 
in vacation.s or picnics, give you a 
seat in church, or at the theater, or 
the ball game. This sum must pro- 
vide for eveiy need and want you and 
your family have developed in the 
years of your well-planned or 
thoughtless life. And the strangest 
thing is that it mainly depends upcii 
you and your wife how many of these 
thtaga ft will get. 

If you have lived in the tradition- 
ary way. as fast as your income grew 
your .viiiils grew with it. When you 
earned ?75 a month you lived In a 
rimple way, in a simple little hooae 
or flat, but ■wrbm you began to can 
$126 a month yon moved. The old 
house, the old ways, were discarded, 
and your prosperity did not increa.se 
with increa.sed pay bixa i-c you at 
once changed your standard of liv- 
ing. You had, w made, no real plaa 

of life. 

The question is, how may we get 
life out of mere llvtngT The diflkoUy 



i.s that it involves thought; some use 
of arithmetic, and the doing of thai 
avoided thing, the keeping of house- 
hold accounts. Above all else, it re- 
quires a virtue that is quite out of 
style in thia cntuiy, one that luia 
laid ttie bed rode of many a man's 
prosperity, namely, self-restraint. 

Isn't it foolish to talk about self- 
restraint when a man's $200 a month 

income will just suffice to get a poor 
honae, anflleient food for a flock of 

lusty youngsters, some clothes on 
their backs and the hundreds of 
shoes they .seem to require, with 
nothing left for that rainy day when 
measles or the whooping^^OUgh ar- 
rivea? Neverthelaaa, we repeat, adf- 
restraint and aelf-eontrol are tiie 

fniniiiation of that succes.s which i.s 
tnwi.sured by material prosperity, and 
those who have steadily raised their 
standards of living have done so be- 
cause tkay have flKereiaad tbeae 
traits. 

THE BJij THING 

We may, however, urge no person 
to practise these virtut?.s until we 
give him a good reason for doing so. 
Into the lives of each family must be 
brought a Big Thing. Becaoaa there 
are so many Big Things of so many 
different kinds, students of the 
budget have named this division 
"higher life," a comprehensive, inde- 
terminate term under iriiich are 
gronped some evil' aa wall aa many 
good and beautiful things. For this 
higher life the other divisions of the 
budjret I'xist, Rent or shelter, repre- 
sented by actual payment of rent, or 
flw money paid in taxes and repidfa; 
the amount required for oparatiBt or 
running the hoaae, food and etotties 
are primary needs. They may he am- 
plified and extended, augmented and 
increased, iiut the money paid out 
for each of these may be easily 
grouped and accounted for. It ia not 
so easy to plan for the division wUch 
is the real purpose of life. 

Into "higher life" must come the 
doctor's and the dentist's bills ; the 
pew rent, life Inaonnee, all savinga, 
all pleaanna, money apant for edaoap 
tion, booica, magaalnea, mnale, lec- 
tures, the "movies," a trip to Coney 
Island, any seeming needs, or real 
wants, nut.side of the di^iona al- 
ready made. 

A SPKCIMEN FAMILY 

Su|)puse we grant that Mr. and 
Mrs. Livewell have a family of three 
children and the |200 income. That 
they raalda where a aum of 1600, or 
160 a monlli, moat be q^eat tmt ade- 
qoato housing facHltiea for this fam- 
ily. Thia la tw«nty4ive par cent of 
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$24U0, the yearly income. Let ua 
agree that Mrs. Livewell, not being a 
trained housekeeper nor a good 
mathematician, altho conaider^ A 
good wife and mother, eanuofc run 
that house for less than 940 • montli, 
or $480 a year, twenty per cent of 
the income; nor buy the food with 
less than $728 a year, |2 a day, a lit- 
tle over thirty per cent of the total 



This mMua that over seventy-five 
per cent, or 91800 of the $2400, has 

been used in thf first three divisions, 
leaving but |GUO for clothes and 
htchor life. How much higher life 
■an thera be after clothea for five 
people have been purchased out of 
$600? Perhap.s this has never been 
put to Mr. and Mrs. Livewell in just 
this way before and constHiuentiy 
they have not seen where their trou- 
ble Hea. 

Hm percentages of the income 
which may properly be used for the 
various divisions of the budget dilTer 
in nearly every place. The budget is 
a very individual affair, nataially 
modified and affected by the eoodi- 
tbna and elieumitancea rarroonding 
eaeh ease. Yet there are certain pruid- 
Ing principles which should help in 
adjutment. In each ca.se the plan 
probably will be revised and refor- 
mulated many times before the 
wisest and beat basis of division is 
established. The grouping griven here 
')f rent, operating expenses, food, 
clothes and higher life is about the 
simplest division which can be made, 
naeding eacplanation in some details, 
but capable of audi avbdlviafoD and 
rearrangement as seema bwt for fh* 
particular family. 

CWWDOfO TBI no TBINQ 

One thing, however, is almost in- 
variably tme. Any extravagance in 
one or more of the first four divf> 
don* la usually subtracted 
(torn higher life. Certain 
other thinpTS should be 
plain to the one who fig- 
ures it out If your rent 
ia too high it will proba- 
bly also take too modi to 
operate it. If you spend 
ail your income for the 
first four divisions, it 
is obvious that you are 
spending yourself in get- 
ting a living in place of 
getting life oat of the liv- 
ing. Your prosperity de- 
pends upon the wi.se and 
proper use of your income, 
and that primarily means 
a wiie and prearranged 
pi»ii- 

Let us say that in De- 
troit, Michigan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Livewell and three 



children can live comfortably as fol- 
lowa: 

Rent, 17 M% or |420; operating ex- 
penses, 10% or ISMO; food, 26% or 
»600: clothes, 17% or 9408s$16«kor 
of $2400, kaviiig M%. or 9789 

for higher life. 

This means $35 a month for rent ; 
$20 a month for heat, light, soap, 
starch, matches, etc.; fifty dollars a 
month for food, and a possible pro- 
portionate eiqioiditure for dolJies, 
of $76 for the father, $160 for the 
mother. ?75, S.'jO and ?fi3 for each 
L-hild. Under many circumstances, 
this could easily be reduced and the 
margin applied to operating ex- 
penses. Bat suppose we leave it and 
claim this can be done with ease in 
the city mentioned. Then .something 
hapjjcns and the family, accustomed 
to a measure of comfort, having lived 
In a decent house in a good street, 
move to Chicago. 

For the standard of Itving to 
which they are accustomed, the sur- 
rounding.s in which they feel the 
children must be reared, they find 
they must now pay $50 a month rent. 
Readjustment of the entire budget 
foUowa. They find fkmt, as against 
seventeen and a half per cent, or 
$420, they must pay twenty-five per 
cent, or $600, for rent. This necessi- 
tates, in place of ten per cent, or 
1240, fifteen jper cent, or 9360, for 
operating eatpenaea. Pood remains 
twenty-five per cent, or $600. 

But these three items bring up the 
coat of livint? to $l.^r,o, lea\invr l>iit 
$840 for clothes and higher life. If 
this family are the traditionar>' kind 
tbsgr will continae paying the $408 
for dodies, or even adding to this In 
their new environment, and take this 
amount from the $722 they have been 
using for education, enjoyment and 
savings. Using the 9408, thoy have 
left but 9882, and this qaldii^ goes 
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for insurance, newspapers, maga- 
zines and incidentals, leaving them 
nothing at the end of the year. They 
have begun to be poor on the income 
upon which thear vrare oace wail-tiK 
da And the all too common odbIob 
of the day is to begin to abuse tht 
Government, the party in power, the 
tariff or tinkering with it, the trusts 
or inveatigating them, the rich capi- 
talist or the poor fmndtraml. A^^ 
thing, everything, is to blame but 
one's .self, when as a matter of sane 
and undisputed f.-ut the blame lies 
almost wholly with ourselves and our 
mistaken wnya at living. 

THB UOBT WAT TO DO IT 

Let us grant that Mr. and Ufa. 
Livewell for proper, sanitary and ed- 

icational reasons must pay the in- 
crca.se from $35 to $50 a month rent, 
and find $360 a year a necessity to 
run that rent adequately and proper- 
ly. Yet In plaee of pemtttUnf po^ 
erty and trouble to enter the door» 
they sit down together and look the 
future squarely in the face, realizing 
that the Big Thing for them must be 
the education, the proper upbringing 
of their three children. The decision 
is reached that twenty-five per eeut 
or $600, must be kept for "higher 
life." So that with twenty-five per 
cent for rent and fifteen per cent for 
operating expenses, sixty-five per 
eent la used, leaving thirty-five per 
cent, or |840, for food and clothea. 
What will It coot properly to feed 
and clothe five people, two adults and 
three small children, in Chicago? 
What will $840 buy? This la Ihe 
problem, and it cannot be p i wy e ri y 
solved without learning and using 
its factors. 

If Mrs. Livewell knows how, she 
will say to herself, "Twenty cents per 
day per person should purchase an 
amount of nourishing food, 
provided I learn how to 
buy and use it well. This 
is a dollar a day, $36.') a 
year, and it leaves $476 
a year for clothes. Can I 
buy the clothes for the 
five of aa while the chil- 
dren are little for $325 a 
year? Surely I can try." 

This is not all of living 
on the budget plan. It is 
merely a step in the 
knowledge of how and 
why to form a bodgeC, 
that fundamental nece8> 
sity for all men and wom- 
en who assume family re- 
sponsibilities. The budget 
is an economic neceseHy, 
bnt a is also an ethical 
ideal when it is rightly 
used. If efficiency is the 
power to produce an in- 
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tended effect, then the budget is the 
fundamental to efficient living. 

Adjustment of the budget is in- 
variably made with reference to the 
Big Thing. CounttoM peopla find juct 
baying enongh food nd dolhw and 
aholtnr to keep body and soul to- 
gether all there is In life. Others es- 
tablish wrong ideals because of a 
method of living for which a most 
exparMsiva phmerwu eoined — "Keep- 
ing up with Lizzie." We know that two 
thinjrs persistently confront the ma- 
jority of p<)op]e, first, the minimum 
wage or income a man can probably 
earn. This is not fixed by ideals or 
n ae dfl and mnta* by aipintiona or 



even education alone. It is limited by 
the economic laws of supply and de- 
mand; by one's physical or mental 
ability to prodooe, on the one side, 
and the opportonity preaented to sell 
brain or brawn on tiie other. There 
are thousands of families whose in- 
come never can be more, and it is 
this fact which so praeaes upon us 
the extrenae need of katmlog how to 
ose fhat toeome so fhat It may ytaM 
the utmost return in every line. 

The second is that there is an ex- 
penditure required for the mainte- 
nance of life below which a man 
cannot go. This may not seem to af- 
fect the one whose monthly salary is 



$200, but it does if his family so 
squanders that amount that debt and 
consequent disaster stare him in the 
face. 

It is ail important to study tiM 

budget because it is the only safe and 
sure means of adjusting income and 
outgo so as to keep the family's 
finances on a solvent basis. You may 
argue that you know what you ham 
and novar exceed It But the point Is 
not there To merely live within one's 
means is not to get the most out of 
those means, and to get the most one 
must make and keep to a plan, a 
bndfcfcflai^otllfa. 
ir<a<crfa«Hi. Ntw Ferft 



THE IRON CHANCELLOR 

BOBN APBIL 1. 1816 
BY GfiOBGE Sn«V181!E9t Vl 



Above tha gsava where Bismarck deeps 
The imvena aereeched witli stranga 

Tha SAon Fnreat in its deepa 
Sbock nHOi fha dlataat daah of 



The Iron Chancellor stirred. " 'Tis war! 

Give me my sword to lay them low 
Who touch my work. Unbar tiie door 

I passed an hundred yaais afa** 

Hm angel gnardiaa of tiia tomb 
Spake of the law tiiat binds all clay, 

That neither rose nor oak may bloom 
Betwixt the night and judgment day. 

"For no man twice may pass this gate," 
He said. But Bismarck flashed his 

"Nay, at tha tmmpet call otf f ata^ 
LOn Barbaroflsa, I shall riae. 

"In sight of all God's Seraphim 
I'll place this helmet on my brow, 

For lol We Germans fear but Him, 
And I know, ta with va 



The dead man stood up in his might, 
Tha startled aogal said no word. 

nura andlaaii qpliaraa of day and night 
Gad In kid Savantii Haavan beard. 

And answered thus: "Shall man forget 
My laws? They were not lightly made, 

Kor writ for thee to break. And yet 
I love thee. Thou art not afraid. 

"Biamard^ from now till morroWs aim 
Walk aa a wraith amid the strife. 

And if thou find thy work undone 
Come back, and I shall give thee — life." 

With stern salute the specter strode 
Out of the dark into the dawn. 

From Hamburg to tiie Caspian road 
Ea aaw a widl of Iron drami. 



Ha aaw young man go fnrUi to die 
Singing the martial songs of yore. 

Boldly athwart the Finnish sky 
Heasirtha 



A thousand spears in battle line 

Had pierced the wajrward heart of France, 
But still above the Gcoman. Bhine 

The Walkyrs held their aagot dance. 

He saw the sliding submarine 

Wrest the green trident from the hold 
Of her whose craven tradesmen lean 

On yellow men and yellow gold. 

In labyrinths of blood and sand 
He watched ten Russian legions droiRi.- 

Uiiaaan he shook the doughty hand 
Of Bindanbiiiig near Warsaw town. 

The living felt his presence when 
Paternal, hlessing, he drew nigh, 

And all the dead and dying men 
Satatad Ub aa he paaaed by. 

But he rode back in silent thought. 
And f ran hla great heart bunt a ali^ 

Of tiwafca. "The Ibelar Graffannni wrcoaht 
Tbia mighty edifies^ not L 

"No hostile hoof shall ever fall 

Upon my country's sacred sod; 
Tho seven whirlwinds lash its wall, 

It stands erect, a rock of God. 

"I shall letam onto my bed, 
■ Nor adc of life a second leaae. 

My spirit lives, tho I be dead. 
My aching bones may rest in peace." 

Up to his chin he drew the shroud, 
To wait God's judgment patiently. 

While high above a blood-red cloud 
Two eaglaa aereMaed of vietoiy. 
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FISHERMEN AND STATESMEN 

THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 

BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 

ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 



THE image of a cod which dec- 
orates the capitol of Massa- 
chusetts is a symbol of much 
meaning. Like the "wool-sack" in 
the British House of Lords it stands 
for a great industrj' and the pros- 
perity of thousands of people. When 
the British first stuffed a cu.shion 
with wool for the seat of the Lord 
Chancellor, England was not as now 
a nation chiefly concerned with man- 
ufacture but the greatest sheep- 
raising country in Europe; and 
when Massachusetts honored the cod, 
New England did not have a pop- 
ulation of factory workers but of 
farmers and fishers. Yet the cod may 
still feel at home in a legislature, for 
the proper adjustment of fishing 
rights has been for over a hundred 
years and even now continues to be 
one of the most difficult and impor- 
tant questions for our diplomacy. 

At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, Americans were given the most 
liberal rights of fishing off the coast 
of British North America. They 
were allowed to take fish equally with 
British seamen on the banks of New- 
foundland, in the Gulf of Saint Law- 
rence "and also on the coasts, bays 
and creeks of all other of his Britan- 
nic Majesty's dominions in Amer- 
ica," besides the right to dry and 
cure fish on the shore of any unset- 
tled part of Nova Scotia, Labrador 
or the Magdalen Islands. But the 
War of 1812 brought a great change. 
The British insisted that the war 
had ended the fisheries agreement 
as ordinary treaties of that sort are 
ended by a war between the nations 
making them; the Americans insist- 
ed that the right of their fishermen 
to frequent the British-American 
coasts was a permanent grant like 
the independence of the colonies 
which England had granted at the 
same time. The diplomats who 
framed the Treaty of Ghent at the 
close of the war could come to no 
agreement on this point and so the 
treaty was drawn up without any 
mention of the question and an en- 
tirely new agreement was made in 
1818. By this agreement the Ameri- 
cans were restricted to certain defi- 
nite regions, and outside of these 
they had to stay at least three mile? 
from the coast to fish and they could 
462 



not come to shore at all except for 
shelter from a storm or to make re- 
pairs or to get wood or water. 

But this "settlement" settled ver> 
little. The American and the Cana- 
dian fishers could not even agree 
what the "three marine miles" from 
the coast meant Did it mean that 
Americans could fish inside a bay 
which was more than six miles wide 
or should the coast line be drawn 
from headland to headland of the 
bay and the three miles measured 
from that line? The situation was so 
unsatisfactory, especially for the 
Americans, that another treaty was 
made in 1854 by which the American 
fishermen did not have to keep three 
miles from shore but could go any- 
where in British waters except up 
the rivers. In return al! British fish- 
ers were allowed to fish off the Amer- 
ican coast as far south as the thirty- 
sixth degree of latitude. Even under 
the new agreement it was sometimes 
hard to tell just where our fishermen 
were allowed to fi.sh. for along the 
coast of Prince Edward Island and 
elsewhere in British America there 
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THE PREMIER OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
Sir Edward Morrla. who cune to N*w York thU 
winter to mmke ftna] miijuatm^nt of wm* of 'hv 
Anhinc rirht* whkh had hern uodcr dinput* 
•Inn the award at Thr llajri* in \t\a, Hf said, 
whil» hen-, ■ Tlwro n»v«T haa h«n a brtt«r feel- 
ing toward Ain«rlcaii ftahcrmcn than At prtMDt. 
Wr have not had a rur a^alnat an Amerlfan 
nnlwnnan in ilx rnrs" 



were inlets of salt water which could 
be called either "rivers" or "sea 
creeks," according to whether they 
were judged by their shape or by 
their lack of fresh water. An umpire 
was selected to decide a number of 
these doubtful cases. After 1866 the 
treaty came to an end and so aU the 
old disputes about the agreement of 
1818 came to life again. Another 
treaty was made in 1871, but by this 
the Americans had not only to per- 
mit British fishing off part of their 
coasts and to admit fish and fish-oil 
free of duty from Canada (Canada 
agreeing to ask no duties on our 
fish), but to pay a large sum of 
money to boot. A commission of 
three members met at Halifax to 
decide whether the United States 
gained more than the British by the 
treaty of 1871 and, if so. how much 
the United States should pay to make 
the bargain an equal one for both 
parties. Finally it was decided that 
the United States should pay a sura 
of five and a half million dollars. 
This treaty, too, came to an end, but 
various arrangements and agree- 
ments have been made from time to 
time to extend the privileges grant- 
ed under the law of 1818 which is 
still the basis of our fishing rigrhts 
in British America. 

The question of fishing rij^ht.o 
could not be wholly settled by treaty. 
Every Canadian province has the 
right to regulate local affairs for it- 
self and this enabled the Canadians 
to add as many restrictions on 
American fishing as possible with- 
out breaking the treaty. Hours and 
seasons for fishing were declared. 
American ships were forbidden to 
hire foreign crews, harbor due.'' were 
charged and severe penalties were 
laid upon American fishers who 
came ashore to buy bait or supplie.<« 
A number of these questions were 
brought to The Hague Court of Ar- 
bitration in 1910. The judges who 
determined these points at issue in- 
cluded an Au.ntrian. a Dutchman, an 
American, a Canadian and a South 
American. The South American was 
Drago of Argentina, famous for his 
protest against the right of any na- 
tion to use arms to collect debts. The 
decision was that the local Canadian 
authorities could adopt any measures 
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Teat NORTH ATUANTIC FISHING GROUNDS 
of the irrnly of iRlfl Am<Ticant had the ri«M to laVe fl«h of ewrr 
■■Htad with a ^i«*av>- d.(>ttfj linr. Thrjr had iiIfo ^hr rittht to dry and rorr 
utwt11«i haT-Ux-' and crvcks alonjt thi* coaats marVod with croaftM 



of regulation which applied equally 
to thiiir own citizens, but coold BOt 
dlaerlmiiisto Against AmerioauB or 
disrie tiiem ip«elal harbor dnei or 

make them pay for coming to shore 
in c&se of necesaitj' unless they 
stayed over two days. The fishing re- 
gions were more exactly defined and 
tfae British doctrine that th« '^eoMt 
line" shoold include bays within it 
was confirmed. Unless a bay wa.<t 
more than ten miles wide at its 
mouth, Americans could not fiBh 
within it without special permission, 
nor within three milea of the mouth. 

In the early days of oitr repaUfe 
It was always the Atlantic States, 
and chiefly the New England State.s. 
which insisted upon the right.s and 
privileges of American fishermen: 
tho WMtWM qofta indiffertnt. With 
the gaining of the Oregon country a 
new fidd of fisheries was opened to 
us on the Pacific, and, with the pur- 
chase of Alaska in 1867, the ques- 
tion of sealing became as compli- 
cated and periMpe as intportant aa 
•ny or an of oar Bastam flehlng 
rights. When Russia owned Alaska 
the Government declared a monopoly 
of all the fur-seal indu.stry for a 
hundred miles from land. Both the 
Vnitad Stetes and Great Britain 
protested and so Russia modified the 
rule to permit a certain amount of 
seal hunting by men of these two 
nations as well. When we bought 
Alaska we acquired a large part of 
the indoatry. Seals had already been 
UIM etf to nddaadjr that it wm 
feared that tills nsefnl animal might 



become very rare if something were 
not done to chedi Urn ilawtfitiir. CSob- 
g rea a , tharator^ past laws ftdnf a 
close season when no seals might be 

killed and restricted the number 
which might be killed in a year. 
Canadian vessels which entered Ber- 
ing Sea to kill seals war* aaiaed by 
Unitad States antiiorittes. The Brit- 
ish protested that no ship which was 
more than three miles from land 
could infriiiKc nti any right that 
Americans had from owning the 
land, that Bering Sea was part of 
tha ganaral Paeiile Ocean and that 
tha United States had no right to act' 
as policeman on the high seas. The 
United States claimed in return that 
Bering Sea was a closed sea under 
Russian rule and that America was 
enUttsd to afl tha powars wUdi Bns- 
sia had once enjoyed. Besides this, 
the Americans appealed to the gen- 
eral intere.st.s of humanity for the 
right to prevent unauthorized seal 
catching. Mr. Bayard, then Secretary 
of SUte, sstimated that over 130,- 
000 seals were taken every year 
from the Russian and American 
i.«land.>< in Bering Sea, or two- 
thirds of all the se-al-s killed over 

the whole earth, and he appealed to 
all ^ naUoos l atar ss t ad in tha seal- 
ing tndnstiy to keep Bering Sea 
closed as the one great breeding 
ground of a very important animal. 
Both nations had so much and, on 
the whole, such favorable soqjMrience 
of arbitration that thair wars ready 
to ton ^ whola qaastton <rf Amer- . 
IcaTa^right to.pdllea Barliw Ssa over 



to a board of arbitration. Two men 
were named by the United States, 
two by Great Britain and one each 
by the Prasldant of Fxancsb tha Kinr 
of Italy and tiie "ESag of Sweden and 
Norway. 

Much of the argument on the fur- 
seal killing seem.s rather amusing. 
The fate of a great industry and the 
very existence of a spedes were, or 
seemed to be, at stake, and yet the 
question was argued in terms of 
whether a seal ought to be defined 
as a "wild animal" or a "domes- 
tic animaL" The British urged that 
no wild animal coold be treated 
as specially valoable 'property" and 
that seals were certainly not domes- 
ticated animals. The Americans 
urged in repl\ that an animal so 
tame and useful as the seal could not 
be called "wild" ovan If It wan not 
attached the year round to a par- 
ticular master as his property but 
went at random in the is. Tfip ac- 
tual points at issue were decided fa- 
vorably toward Great Britain when 
the decision was finally rendered in 
1898. but somsttilng was done to pro- 
tect the seals for the future. Fur 
seals were not to be killed within 
sixty miles of the Pribylov Islands, 
Bering Sea. was to have a dosed sea- 
son and some mathoda of UUiaff saala 
were forbidden as too dostruetlTe. 
Indian natives were allowed to take 
what seals they needed for their own 
necessities. The United States paid 
damages for the ships it had sdaad 
outside the three miis limit. 

It is hsrd to reslisa fliat audi is- 
sues as fishing and nfiaWnf rights 
are as apt to strain international re- 
lations to the breaking jioint a.^ ques 
tions of boundaries and alliances. 
But tha other questions we coiaidar 
have reedved definite settleaaant at 
some definite time, while the fisheries 
question is as old as our nation and 
may recur at any time in the future. 
Even this brief account has given 
some instanras of how out of avny 
treaty on the matter arise fkash 
doubts as to its exact meaning and 
application which need for their set^ 
tletuent not only gowl statesmanship 
but unfailing good wilL 
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THE MESSAGE OF LORD BRYCE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 



THERE is no man in England whose voice 
the people of this country regard with higher 
respect and confidence than that of the late 
British Ambassador, Lord Brj'ce. At a Washington- 
Lincoln dinner given by American women in I/on- 
don, Mr. Harr>' Brittain, chairman of the Over- 
Seas Committee of the Anglo-American Peace Cen- 
tenary, read the following message from Lord Bryce 
to the American people: 

The celebration of the Centenary of Peace between 
Britain and the United States has been like a ray of 
sunlight across a landscape of gloom and storm. In 
the midst of the calamities 
of a war of unprecedented 
range and suffering, it is a 
consolation to remember 
that our two nations, be- 
tween whom many contro- 
versies arose during the 
last hundred years, settled 
all those controversies ami- 
cably, and that every suc- 
cessive settlement made 
peace and good will more 
certain for the future. 

May I add that I hope 
that the American friends 
whom you are to address 
will let their friends in 
America understand that 
we in England comprehend 
the difficulty and . delicacy 
of the position in which the 
Government of a neutral 
power finds itself, and that 
we don't complain of its 
calling attention to ques- 
tions of international law, 
such as always have been 
raised durinf^ maritime war. 
We have the fullest confi- 
dence in the sense of jus- 
tice and in the pacific spirit 
of the American people, and 
feel sure that any questions 
that may have to be dis- 
cussed will be adjusted by 
mutual good will. 

We appreciate the hearty 
sympathy which the vast 
majority of the American 
people, who have always 
loved freedom, are giving to 
the cause which they be- 
lieve to bo the cause of 
freedom and international 
right, the cause we are 
championing at the cost of 
our biest blood. 

Another letter from Lord Bryce to President 
Charles H. Thwing of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity contains these internationally patriotic words: 

At such a time as this, it is specially cheering to the 
friends of peace on this distracted continent to hear of 
such an association as that over which you preside. 
The awful calamity of a world-wide war, in which more 
than half of the human race are involved, compels us 
to study more earnestly than ever before the means by 
which war may be averted. Chief among these means 
are two. One is the maintenance of the faith of treaties 
an the guarantee of .safety to small nations. For those 
things — the faith of treaties and the rights of unhappy 
Belgium, England is now fighting, and it is the justice 
of that cause and compassion for the Rufferingrs of the 
innocent that have won the .lympathy of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. 

The other means is the setting up of arbitration as 
the proper method for settling international disputes. 
Your nation has led the world m this worthy cause; 
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and both America and England have by their resort to 
this method set many examples and given many proofs 
of their belief in its value. 

I earnestly trust that your association may do much 
to extend and strengthen the power of this beneficent 
principle. Let me wish it all success; and let us all 
nope that the increasing influence of American opinion 
may be more and more exerted for the promotion of 
peace and good will thruout the world. 

And in the London Daily Chronicle of February 
29 there is an article by Lord Brj'ce, from which we 
quote follows: 

I doubt whether we in England have yet fully real- 
ized either the magnitude 
of the service which the 
United States Government 
and its representatives 
abroad have rendered in 
protection of Briti.sh sub- 
jects in the belligerent 
countries or the noble spirit 
that has animated them in 
that service. 

Their embassies and lega- 
tions have become enormous 
business ofRces, manned 
mainly by voluntary work- 
ers. The looking after our 
prisoners of war in Ger- 
many alone has become a 
gigantic task. 

We have officially exprest 
our thanks for what has 
been done by the ambassa- 
dors in Berlin and Con- 
stantinople as well as for 
the splendid work of Mr. 
Herrick in Paris for our 
nationals at the outbreak 
of the war. Ever since that 
moment the Berlin Embas- 
sy and the Brussels I^ega- 
tion have been hard at 
work, and Mr. Morgenthau 
in Turkey has shown seal 
and friendliness in helping 
British subjects and other 
Christians there, for which 
we owe him the warmest 
gratitude. 

Immense labor has been 
thrown on the American 
Embassy here in London 
by havinfc to carry on com- 
munications for the release 

/ S ^ of prisoners and the ascer- 

tainmont of the condition 
of our subjects interned 
abroad. This labor was un- 
dertaken with ungrudiring 
cheerfulness, and for it all the belligerents are deeply 
indebted. 

One thing more deserves to be noted: It is the won- 
derful zeal that has been shown in the efforts to relieve 
di.stress and suffering in Belgium, and, indeed, in every 
region where the war has caused .suffering. The liber- 
ality shown by the people of the United States in their 
charitable efTorta is beyond all praise. . . . 

As for Belgium, it is the contributions and work of 
Americans that are 'saving her people from starvation 
and are recalling the invaders to some slight regard 
for the elementary duties of humanity. The organiza- 
tion of the Relief (^immittce has been admirable and 
its zeal unwearied. Never before has so much voluntary 
work been done to relieve suffering caused in war and 
by war. No people exceeds, if indeed any people quite • 
equals, the people of America in compassionate sensi- 
tivene.ss for suffering, and in the open-handed gener- 
osity vrith which they hasten to relieve it. Their love 
of liberty is equaled only by their sense of human 
brotherhood. 
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The New International Encyclopssdia 

SECOND EDITION 

rju e .L \ FRANK MOORE COLBY. M.A. 

S^Zd EJilion J TAI.COTT WILLIAMS. L!- D., L.H.D.. Lin.D. 

THE IDEAL ENCYCLOP--KDIA IS 

—late in its information; alphabelic«i; in aminKcinent ; 

— comprehensive in number and treatment of ttubjects; 

— plain and concise in its »lutemcnt« ; 

— fair in treatment of disputed topics ; 

— international in handlini; national and international affairs; 

— in short, an encyclopa'dia which will i|uickly and accu- 

rately answer every queation arming in reading or in converiation. 



Such A Work Is The Second Edition of the New In- 
tcrnatiunal Kncyclopicilia. ll is made in America, tint 
responds (<i <irni.in<ls made upon it in M ]iaTl> of the 
world. 

The Second Edition is absolutely NEW— printed 
from new type, with new !»ubject!i. enlurced and 
improved. There will be ii volumes instead of 
21 as in the first edition. 

Tliuii it brconn-i cnc.vrlnp.Tclia KiviiiK vahi3l>l(' in forma- 
tion on all siilijcn-. ii.r .ill i^km-a ol pcoiilc. at all limes 
and in all plactvi i<|ii;illy valiialiK' to ilu- l«py or i{irl in 
scliuol, \he >Uiilt'ni in ciiIK'«i-. llit workman in Kis shop, 
the professional man in lii^ trclitiical ihuies. and tlie lHl^i- 
nrss man in his selected vocation. 

Therefore It is now |>rc>eiiiei| for yonr ci>nsiiterati<jn, not 
only because it is "made in America," bnl also liecause 
il is most recent, cotn|irelu-nsive and 

OF GREATEST VALUE TO .VMERICANS 

0{ llic fir%i edition tiir \ r.r )'.>rl: /:7'r«i»iv l'"tt and the 
XatiDH said: "As an cncycluptedia of American interests 
for American readers, it is undoubtedly the best and 
fullest in existence." The first edition is. in |>rae:ically 
every piil>lif lihrarv and iN riiommended tiy IduaTians as 
the best. The .Seconcl Kdnion will fully maintain the 
ItiKh standard uf the lirsc edition. 

There will be dO.OOO articles — ahoni .^o.cxyi more than in 
any other slandanl encycIo|t.Tdia, rliic in |>arl to I he 
number of reecnt ii>|iic.5 included. 

ll Is niustmted on a scale nn>re elaborate and costly 
than ever before attempted in this country. 



Thin Paper : Printed on a thin pajior made especially 
lor ilie Second Edition- light. opa>|ue. strong, that will 
not crinnple. The page is of proper size lor convenient 
handling. 

A Special Library Edition is t>rinte<] on rCKulAf book 
pajier and bound in library buckram as sifccified by 
the .American Library .Association. / 
A Free Research Bureau is at the service of 
subscribers lu the Second Kdilion. It may he ^ 
consulted, without expense, for detailed m- ^ / 
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ftirmation on .ill encvcloiMMlic subjects. 
A SPECIAL PRICE NOW 

Itnnie<lia!e snlisr riliers are offered a 
very advanta.i;i-on» iinr<HUictor\ price 
— the lowest fur which this edition 



U / D.jdd. M,.jd 
^ / A C.'umpany 
JJr / Pul>1l»l>eri 
will l>e olfered. .Ns puhlication <C / ti' Ave. 
progresses, this price must nec- ^ ^ 

^ ^ Sntil n:r fiilt inrnrnuti.Ki 
■ y OB.i/hng iiiir Sn-ond 
/ F.dltion of the Nrw Inior- 
^ natk>n*l ErtcyrloiNrdli. wMh 

V * .lrl.iil» sjifi-it! jirnrc. ric. 



price 

cssarily be increased 
Fill Out tad Mail Caaptn 

It will lirinj; you. without 
c ll a r c . an interestinjj 
book Kivinu information 
of the scope of the x 
work, sample p.^ijes 4j /' 
of text, map-i atxl O / 
ilbisirations. de- 
tails of special 
priee. payntent 
plan, etc. 
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New Course for Reading 
Clubs and Circles 1915-16 

* • 

Four cloth-bound Chautauqua Books, ail relating to one 
general plan, and a year's subscription to The 
Independent as covering topics of the hour. 

$5 . An American- Year Course =— $5 

1. "Social and EconomH: Forces in American History." Different writen. Edited by Albert Bushncll 
Uart. ($1.50) 510 pages. Discreet in touchiiw «U OMitroversial matters, each section or element being 

treated by someone sympathetic toward it. very readable, yet scholarly and authoritative, with die 

clij^iiity of Proli'-sor I l;irt's name as a guarantee. Varied [Miitits of view will be agreeable to those who 
usually find historical reading tedious. Vet it has the coherence of a definite history. An exceptionally 
good "backbone" for all other studies of t^e year. 

2. "Chan,i,'iiig AnicricLi." Edward A. Koss. ( $i .50) -'36 pages. Sprightly and stiiinilatiiig in manner, dis- 
tinctly and admirably inlumiing in matter. Exhibits facts that only a diligent, Louragcous, and scholarly 
worker would have arrived at, then presents a query or a mild suggestion rather than a declaration as 
to the inferences. Avoids categorical assertion of any mere theory and is therefore safer from criti- 
cism than most equally progressive books. Sure to provoke benendal thonght and to excite live dls- 
cnirion among groups of persons reading t<^ether. 

3. "American Idea^ in Character and Life." Hamilton Wright Mabie. ($1.50) 330 pages. G)nveys a 
great deal of whoksumc rcrtection in Mr. Mabie's perfectly acceptable manner. Chosen to give the 
course its literary element. Though not a formal liistory of .Xmcrican Literature, it treat.s much more 
largely of literature than of anything else, having diapters devoted also to art, to schools, and to uni- 
versities. A model of literary style and conventional good taste in handling the various matters involved. 
Tolerant even towards what it deprecates. If for a, moment in (nssing it notes the "flamboyance" of 
ottr fellow American travelling abroad, for example, it does so with a word thrown in as to his many 
worthy traits. 

4. "The Ways of the Planets." Martha Evans Martin. ($1.25) jfifijiages. Popular astronomy. Same 
author as "The Friendly Stars," used with .so great success in the Chautauqua course of lyoy-io. The 
simplicity, charnt and instructivcncss of the Star book Will caose formo' readers to welcome this new 

volume with enthusiasm. 

5. .'^11 far as the war and strictly cvirrcnl tojiics are concerned, they will be foun<l treated in the weekly 
issue- i)t The Independent. ($3.) .A subscriber to the Chautauqua Course receives The Independent 
week by week precisely as though he or she »ubscribed for The Independent alone. Only some half 
dozen pages of each issue, under the title, "The Story of the Week," is required to be react. 

Separate parts of the course at prices marked in parentheses. All four books without The Independent, 
to one address, postpaid, $4. Tlie price of the entire set of material sent to one address is, as usual, $5. 

Program Outlines, Bibliography, Helps and Hints in a 
Monthly Bulletin, ** The Round Table," without extra 
charge. For Topical Outline (Year Book) free, address 

Chautauqua Institution 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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The New 
Books 



BELGIUM AND FRANCE 

A chan^ is coming' over the spirit 
of the war literature. Books of protest, 
apoloKy and denunciation, minute an- 
alyses of diplomatic documents and 
Bweepintr characterizations of national 
psychology, are fortunately on the de- 
cline and we are fcettints: now some de- 
scriptions of actual operations, very 
much needed since almost the only news 
we have had are the meager and mis- 
leading official bulletins. 

Fighting in Flanders, by E. Alexan- 
der Powell, does not deal with stratejry 
or tactics, but describes chiefly the Bol- 
jrian people as the wave of invasion 
rolled over the land. His account of 
the fall of Antwerp is especially inter- 
esting, since he was a witness of Win- 
ston Churchill's dramatic entry at the 
last moment to "save the city." Up to 
October it was possible for the corre- 
spondents to live in Antwerp and "go 
out to the front" every day as a com- 
mu(i!r goes to his office, a strange situa- 
tion as he says: 

For one whimp prerioun rampnifrninK hnd 
l»'<-n il<in<> in I'pmia and Mpiiro iiml North 
Africa and thp Biilkans, it was a nurd ex- 
lM'ri<'iiiT to Irnvt- n Inrice and fiinliioniiblp 
liotrl after brvakrast, take n run of twenty 
or thirty mWe* over Htoin^|>iivcil roiiUi iu 
a iMiwerful and comfortable o«r. wltnexn ■ 
battle — provided, of courwe, that there h!i|>- 
l>pne<l to b« a battle on that Aay'n list of 
eventii — and get bark tr> the hotel in time 
to drenn for dinner. ImaKine leavini; a line 
of battle, where Hhelln were shrieklnic or.^r- 
facnd and miixkelry wiik cracklinie uIoiik the 
treiirhe^i. and niouninic. bliKxi-MnirnriHl (is- 
ure« who no longer nionned were nitrnwled 
in Htriinite attitiuleM u{M>n the ground — im- 
agine leaviuK Hii<-h a nrene, I miy, and in 
an hour, or even lenH, fmdinK one«elf in a 
hotel where men and women in eveninK 
drei<» were dininfc by the llithl of iiink- 
8hade<l caudles, or in the marWe-imved imlin 
court were Hi|i|>iiiK fiilTee iinil lunieurH to 
the Miuml of water KplaKhinK Kently in a 
fountain. 

The sending of Irvin S. Cobb to Bel- 
gium as a war correspondent was criti- 
cized on the ground that the battlefield 
was no place for a humorist. But tho.^e 
who were acquainted with Mr. Cobb's 
work as a whole 'tcw that he was more 
than a mere funny man and they are 
not surprized now to see that he has 
given in his Paths of Giory a very mov- 
ing and vivid narrative. Like all thi.s 
group of amateur and professional war 
correspondents and unlike most war 
correspondents of the past, Mr. Cobb 
came back with an ineradicable horror 
of war in itself regardless of how it is 
conducted. Also like hi.'< associates he 
found no direct proof of any of the bru- 
talities charged against the Germans by 
the Belgians, or vice versa, but as he 
rightly says, "Belgium herself is the 
capsheaf of atrocity of the war" and 
of her misery and ruin there is no ques- 
tion. Mr. Cobb had a better chance than 
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Whitest White Staus VYjiite 



IN the nurser>', living room, 
anyroom throughoutthehouse, 
Luxeterry White £namcl acids a 
touch of brightness and beauty. 

Finger marks and spots never 
penetrate its snow white, durable 
washable surface. 

And forf loora u»c Liquid Gran- 
ite, the durable lustrous varnish, 
never harmed by water or the 
hardest sort o£ wear. 

You can secure further finish- 
ing facts at any time from the 
nearest Berr>' Brothers dealer or 
from our factory direct, as you 
prefer. 
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Forty years ago 
bou^fht two cigars. 

1 WLs dclitfhtci] with tlicm 
— Ihry Acemcn to ntcct my cx- 
acting fwjuircmcnu. Jf'f''" 
rare iDeltowneftS iind drliciuus 
flavor mndc mc wjint more. I 
traced their injiiuifuclurc, and 
found the exq!ji3.itt: Ira^ came 
from Ihc nionut.itrirtu* Vnrlia 
district in t'uba, 

WHAT HAPPENED 

'f^oon I be^n lo onlcr all 
my cig3ir« from there. Friends 
b'lUKht. wilb me. That rrdxiccil 
the iiricr. Their frirnd* joined. 
L'ntil now there arc over ij,o"0 
of LU huyinj; these i]nu>ually- 
tine cipirx at aTM>Ml h^lf wli.it 
they wuld cost if we cuuU! 
I>uv ihrm ut stores. 

|j»t year we bought over 
r.cioo.ooo ci|Ca.r«. Some of us 
wanted l>rttrr ctRnrs fnr wImI 
v»c weie luviiifE. some wunint 
caod cifHirs at half what Ihpy 
i*^re [wiyinff. Bui whatever the 
rri^on, all ihcK men unilp in 
.■.r'!'ioving my divnvery, Nnnr 
iff \\9 hriR ever fotrvj a rcnK 
t:K-.Ue ctfcar t|uiie ao enjnv'ihli- 
at nnywi rre f>e:ir the p^if'" 

The ptice so low teciiuir 
buy iDKclher in large qiiJDii 
res, and h;ive lUKleder's prnt'ii 
<'r Mlcsmcn's salaries or cx 
(•rn^es. The price i% bin S5 ii-i 
per hundrc'l, $w.t.o for fifty. 
lh,»t*» ahuut whiil Ihcy cei'«t us. 

It ic only fair your c<Mti- 
pJrte eiijoyniCnl of fimokinjr and 
t ' yi>iir pncl;elhor>k to try cl'r».c 
I 'tvirr hvitid 1 R.W. H.tv.iTui-. 

HRST HVE FREE! 

.Send nie your bii^ijic»s c;irj 
or wtilr n»c an your buMiies;* 
aiali'-ncry, encloMiii; riK- I'l-r 
j»acktiig. revenue und jKjatiiKc 
iihd ynu*lt be funiishrd n-itt 
five frre aK a trial, Vmi']] prnh 
.ilily *iinl muTc. Sund today 
for your five frrr rt|rar(! 

J. ROGERS WARNER 

94; Lo(li«.u.iJ HM|. Buff>In N Y. 



J.R.W. 




Protect Yoar Head 



with liair just lilec your own. 
Nature demands this cover- 
irft — want of it causes colds, 
icuralgia, catarrh, etc. Why 
look or feci older when the 
world dciiiailds younger men ? 
Let us make you one of our Special Un- 
detectable Wigs or Toupees (Top Piece) on 
approval. If it doesn't match 
and fit perfectly— if it isn't 
iatisfactory in every way — wc 
will promptly refund your 
money. Prices $15 to $3$. 



Still f," inmu 



PARIS FASHION CO. 

DtVl- M3 2*9 5. 5Utc St.. C3il»i<>. Ill 




"It crrlmnly K'^'<"* ""-c great plranMrr lo rec- 
oninii'tiij 10 tcjchcrt eveo'whcrr the ■|ircial intrit« 
of Tlie Inilfiwnilffit for ^fhoolrnnm «nrk. We 
u«« it werkTy in cnnncciinn with our rcg'.il-.T 
KhHoT)c;il wurlc One-third of onr Khetoric-il 
periu<l lime it used for Current Emit".. f>iii- 
line* ("f the wcfk'n event! arc prepnrol from the 
mngnzine. We lind the newt ta be concise ami 
very rendaltle. The speci.-il artrclo Ire r^pc- 
cialif gom], and t)ie driuic outlines are rxcellrnt. 
1 a.in KUd to commend it," 

.Send fnr free p.iniphlrt c.ilird "'TITR IN'DK 
PKNDE.NT— THE N ATIi i\,\L TEXT BOOK" 

THE iimoe:pcnde:nt 

It* West 40tli street - New York 



most of the correspondents to fret close 
to the fijfhlinK, for he was with the 
German army at the front, and he tells 
UH many little but important thintfs not 
mentioned in the dispatches. For in- 
stance, the steel arrow dropt by the 
French aviators, which we pictured in 
our isiiue of January 18, is a more ef- 
fective weapon than has been supposed, 
according' to the account of a Red Cross 
civilian : 

Onp durt hit n trooper on top of hU 
head. It went thru' bin helmet, thru big 
Mkull. biH bniia. hlH occk, bin body, bin IrK 
— nil the way thru him b-mcthwiise it went. 
It came uut uf hi»< lei;. Kplit n|M>n tiia 
hortie'fl IhiDk and «ttiok In the hard road. 
I tnj-wlf i>iiw the ntiiii nfterwar*!. He died 
m <iui<-kly Ibnt hix hand still held the bridle 
rriu after he fell from the Middle. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, who was 
in charfre of a Briti.«h ambulance under 
the French Red Cross at Namur during: 
the sie(re, tells of her experiences in 
5t> Week* of the War. She, like the 
rest of the world, is unable to under- 
stand why the Namur forts were takon 
so quickly and why the Belfnan Cteneral 
Staff went away and left their troops 
without officers. She was passed out of 
the German lines thru the aid of our 
Minister, Brand Whitlock. 

Dr. Charles Sarolea. who wa.-i with 
Mr. Powell at the battle of Malines and 
came near beinp captured by the Uhl- 
ans, has presented the Belgian cause in 
a most effective way in How lielgium 
Sarfd Europe. Besides his experiences 
as an eye-witness of the first month of 
war he discu.sses the past and future 
of Belgium. He explains how Beljrium 
was made a neutral state in 1831 and 
debarred from entering into any treaty 
of alliance or seekinj; the protection of 
any single power. He tells how the little 
Belfdan army held back ten times their 
number of Germans in daily expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the French and 
British troops, which had been prom- 
ised to come to their aid but never came. 
He has a great deal to say in praise of 
British generosity and hospitality to the 
Belgian refugees but not a word about 
the American. 

Mr. Kauffman, in his volume on Bel- 
gium, In a Moment of Time, is con- 
cerned with the bread-line rather than 
with the firing-line. He makes a strong 
appeal for American financial aiti for 
"the nation crucified" and will devote 
all the profits of the book to the relief 
fund. From the refugees he has gath- 
ered abundant evidence of German 
atrocities, the bwning of buildings, the 
butchering of babies, the outraging of 
girls and the mutilation of men. Mr. 
KauflTman was in Antwerp during the 
siege and in Scarborough during the 
bombardment. 

From the Trenchen is the only one of 
this group of ^ooks which attempts to 
ileal with military movements and this 
part of the volume is of cqmparatively 
little value. Mr. Young had exceptional 
opportunities. He was near the French 
front on the Marne, the Aisne, the Oise 
and the Somme, and in Brussels, Lou- 
vain, Antwerp, Namur and Paris, but 
it is impossible to give in diary form 
any intelligible account of these grand 
maneuvers and what they mean, es- 
pecially under the restrictions of the 



censor. On the other hand, what h« 
says of the attitude of the French and 
English soldiers, of the conduct of the 
Belgian and French people, of the ap- 
pearance of a battlefield and of the 
mechanism of the modern army, is in- 
teresting and often new to us. For in- 
stance, we had heard little about the 
looting of German shops in Paris and 
harrying of German men, women and 
children in France at the outbreak of 
the war. 

It is, as we might expect, Mr. Alt- 
sheler who gives us the first boys' novel 
on the war. The Gun» of Europe begins 
a new trilogy which should be as popu- 
lar as his Civil War and Texan Series. 
In fact it should be better, for Mr. Alt- 
sheler is too young to remember the 
Civil or Mexican wars, while he was on 
the spot when the European war broke 
out. The publishers state that "both the 
story and the illustrations are histor- 
ically accurate in every particular." 
But this does not prevent them from 
publishing as an illustration of a 42- 
eentimeter German gun on a concrete 
base a 28-centimeter Austrian gun on 
caterpillar wheels. 

It is hard to know how to take What 
I Found Out in the Hoime of a German 
Prince. The publishers vouch for ita 
genuineness and it is told with seemini; 
sincerity and lngenuousne.ss. But there 
is no apparent reason why the "En- 
glish-American governess" should not 
sign her name, for she gives details 
enough to identify her and her "Ger- 
man prince," if these are true. If not, 
we cannot tell how much of the rest ia 
falsified. Then, too, her story reads like 
the well-made drama or the conven- 
tional historical novel. Just those char- 
acters appear that we want to see and 
they behave just as we should expect 
them to behave from reading the Brit- 
ish war literature. The Kaiser, the 
Crown Prince, Enver Bey, Bernhardi, 
Zeppelin, the Krupps, Kluck, Dernburg, 
Hindenburg, the cast is complete with 
the exception of the ghosts of Nietzsche 
and Treitschke. Even the 42-<-entimeter 
guns are not missing, and we learn that 
their concrete foundations at Soissons 
were prepared under the personal di- 
rection of Genera] von Kluck. As for 
the war games of the children and the 
toy Zeppelins dropping bombs on Lon- 
don — well, it is lucky for our reputa- 
tion in England that the authoress 
never happened upon a group of Amer- 
ican children "licking the Britishers." 

'fti/Aifiitir in FiandrTM. by E. AVx* 
■ncicT PomtpII. New Yorli ; Charles 
Seribner'a Sons. fl. 
»r** Vatht of Gtory. by Inrtn S. 
Cobb. NcTT York: Grarcc H. Doran 
Companj. tl.60. 

•Six Wrrki of tht War, br Milli- 
• eent, l)uche>» of Sutherland. €)■■ 
eairo: A. C. McClurs & Cu. 50rent«. 
*llov U^lgifm Saved Kurope, by 
Charla Sanjltn- rhilad>)phi« : J. B. 
Lippincott Company, tl. 
•/it a Momtml of Time, by Restnald 
Wriirht KaulTman. New Yorli : Mof- 
fat Yard « Co. tl. 
•From Ihf Tr*nfktt, by GeolTrey 
WInthpop Younr. New York: Frwi- 
erick A. Stoke. Co. tl. 

'r»e <htnf of Kurop*, by Joseph A. 
Altiheler. New York: D. AppletoD 
A Co. tl.SO. 

'What I Fovtd Out in (A« How of 
a (irrman f'rinet, by an EnslUh- 
Amrrican Governeaa. New York; P. 
A. St,.ie« Company. ll.Si. 
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THE FOE AT THE DOOR 

There arc probably no more inter- 
esting pres«nt-(lay medical questions 
than those concerning cancer. There 
are said to be at least half a million 
deaths a year from this disease among 
civilized peoples alone. Is it on the in- 
crease? Is it inherited? Is it due to 
certain kinds of food? Is it contagious*? 
Can it be prevented? Can it be cured? 
Dr. Bainbridge in his comprehensive 
and valuable book, The Cancer Problem, 
from the latest literature and hi.s own 
experience gives the answers to these 
questions as far as they can be given at 
this time. Cancer is probably not in- 
creasing, physicians arc better able to 
recognize it and so more cases are re- 
ported. But in spite of all the investi- 
gations of recent years and many prom- 
ising announcements doctors are forced 
to confess that they do not know its 
direct cause. 

As to cure, only early surgical inter- 
vention is of real service. Recent hope.s 
raised by announcements of radium 
cures have an interesting commentary 
in the news that one investigator thinks 
that the reason why the clay pipe is 
more frequently followed by cancer of 
the lip than any other form of smoking 
is that pipe clay gives off radioactive 
emanations which set up chronic irri- 
tation. 

With Dr. Bainbridge's book Dr. 
Keen's Animal Ezi>crimentation and 
?.ledieal Progress properly finds a place. 
Practically all that has been learned of 
definite value with rey^ard to cancer has 
come from animal experimentation. Dr. 
Keen brings out very clearly all the 
value that experiments on animals have 
been for medicine and surgery and 
shows how utterly lacking in good faiih 
have been the opponents of animal ex- 
perimentation. Dr. Keen dwells on the 
fact that progress in medicine can only 
come by experiment. Shall the experi- 
ments be made on human beings or on 
animals? With proper safeguards sure- 
ly the latter. He calls attention to the 
fact that every experimental labora- 
tory is open to any one who wishes to 
visit it, and see that the experiments 
are humanely performed. Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell just before his death visited an 
anti-vivisection exhibition and assured 
the committee that they needed just ono 
more exhibit That should be a dead 
puppy beside a dead baby with the 
label, Which? 

Tht ConetT Problfm, hy Williun 
8«»m>n RKinhHdffe. M. D. Nrw 
York : TTm- Marmillan Co. H. 
Amimal EzperimtnWion and MrAU 
m Progrm, by Prof. WillUm Wil- 
limrw Kwn, M.D.. I,t,.D., with an 
Inlrodurtion by Chiirin W. EHoi, 
I.L.D. N»w York: Houghton Mif- 
Ain Co. I1.7S. 

TBZ 008PKL or BIOKZSS 

Sinw tho (Jhvs wIicD, frpRh from Prim-e- 
tnn, IViii.th TnrkinKton wrote ilnnniriir 
Ueaurnirr, liiit Ijns h>-cn our i>f the briuliri-p 
uroiiii!«>« of Anieriran firtinn. In Thr 
Turmoil the fiibjwt is tho larRfxC that .Mr. 
TiirkiiiRton ha» yet ultpraptwi. Ilr ban 
tHrtl to giv«- a piftiire i>f (be cnnfiiHiiia. 
rej*klc«»nt>!iii and wnsto of tno<|<>rn in<!ii»- 
trial life : to ilo thiH not n« a "problem." 
but as the hnckKround nn which to piiint 
the incritable Pinninee lM»tween two vnry 
youDK p«>ple. He i« still more the (iile- 
tdler than the novelist, fur his main cliiir- 




"You gave me courage to go 
into business for myself" 



"For year* 1 had wanted to," wrilct ■ man from the Middle We»t, "but 1 did not 
dare. The (irtt three le>«on* gave me the courage." That i« what he got from the 

Course in Personal Efficiency 

Taught by Mail, Prepared hj Harrington Emerwn 

So dcvp in our livw arc the f<.iumlaii<inx of thU new Kfficicncy iJoa applied to the 
indivitluaU that each man jrrts wtuii he turvds most from it. One man rcI* couraKe, 
one j;ctj henhh, one gel* lime, one jjets wealth. For Kfficicncy tncans iIk- shortiM» 
quickest, easiest way to te;ich y^wr gt»:il. Ami Harrinjjton Kn»creon, who has taught 
Etticiency to so many cor|H>tation.s ha.% ailupied it to you in 24 powerful, complete, 
condensed levMjnif. 

jirrr* in Anicricii, En({bncl, France. Germany 
.tnd oilif-r countries who have Irarnrd tJicm 
frum Ettter^on. Ilis btj^ ori|iiniz;iliun in 
New York— <he has 4^ o^msianLt) hnx taught 
F.fTicicncy to Mcel mills and railroailB» fac- 
tunca and fiubti^hers. 

ThriMlore Vail oi the New Vurk Telephone 
Cnnipany — ( DrnrliM* llli-iji. the tnt-rchunt — 
Henry Bniric. 4"!umhcr|;Hn <ti tlic City oi 
New Vork — citlbu!ita»tira]ly cndarse ihe 
prnctical v.ilue oi this course; 



Thr C' -rpTK .HI has capital , pSant^ men ; 
you huTC bra;tis, lime, energy. Thruush 
these lesxons ynu will learn make the mniit 
of yo^ir Uriiin<«, time, und cnericy With the 
If.tst cfTnrt, 

These principles are nnt cjisual tdras of Mr. 
Kmrr>uii'*. Tliry .irr ihc M'ietiiific princi- 
ples he haft <.levc1ufK-J in forty yenrs oi 
study. lie ha-i applied thrtn in over 200 
faelorirs. rnilr.-nds and other nTfr.tttixatioiis. 
They ^rc studied by ather EfFiciency Engi- 



5000 Students Enrolled 

Efficlencir lor trie intllvitltnl lia? t«rpi ihtnuc'^ i'>c wurld, >i:o<j itudftiti hot M'.t^tiy ruihfd to enroll ro< 
ihit Li>ur%r. Ft(im CalirofTiia cvmr* onr •rnhn i* tf 'mt tlwiti««iiil» on a(Oirrnmeni job troai tovtjnm' 
whnm the <niir»f hit ^ut no the mht p*ih lo lucvets — frnm Kc»r V«irk ae% rOiiiir %liO fai t*ik hit ^ / 
hfilth— 8 wtiter d«>M i»ice u »u^h *ork 10 le»i lime— (^e $c<rrrjr|r and Trc«i*tef ol the 
biiicett booil houic in the \l>lI^l*ell sated an houl anil s hill a day Iroai tbe 6rtt lesioo. / / 

First Lesson FREE 

ll ^ou«ratif tn do lr»» w^rk and itr( more ft t It — send tftli loupo* And le*in (o be erficient 
II lou are Oyirj |n cei atieid and ihe war 'rrmi c'o»ed, le^d (M» twgp»>^ «)id open a iir 
»ar. If y«u nerd more ntotiev and lee no wav lo set it — se^d the cnaptin rmi arr 
n*-e*»orlce4 and lifed, kend rhu io>i.tMM juJ !e*rn ihfou^fk Efficiency lo thr«w ort iSe 
burden ol «»frlc«i drud^rry, Whnrrrr, wfitirvrr, aheieter you ate you nee<i 
Ertitemy, 



Becaute ttiia thing i« too biq to explain in any advcrlite- 
ment. we will, until the public i> familiar with the idea, 
give the firtl leiEon absolutely free of charge. 

Send the coupon lo<l>y for the whoL* tlory 
And ihe firsl Irvaon frre. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 IrvUf Place, Ntw York 



Ind. 

3 -.Ty 15 

Review 

of 

Reviews 
]« IrvtncPlscs 
New York 

5er>4 me parlicultrt 
jSouc yoar <ourM in 
1: ihi Irncy a&d Slury 04 

r*nrr«an. also lha firsi 
Iassor frM. Thfi puli me 
nJer no obliB*tioo. 



ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 

ana jahes versioit h*i>. ii:i3 americaii stahdaro vkrsior 

Now faith is tbe subKtaiiL-p of things I Now fnith ix nniurance of thioKH hoped 
hop«d for, the Gvidcnce of thinga not seen. I for, a convictloa of thiac« not Mvn. 



THE AMERICAN 



EdUfti hu the 
American ftn'UtUm 
Cvmm tlUe 



Price*, 
S6 ccnU to too. 



STANDARD BIBLE 

ia the mmp old Bibl(> that wo havo always u.t«l, hut it jprca the ciart mrnninx of the 
ins{>inxl writers in ihe hinKtuiui- <>{ iinU\y innii-ail of th:il uM-d thrL'v hundrtKl years ago. 

"Ulmby tmr a«N# mmmy thmbmmt trmnmlmllon thml 
Mr* hmtr* Aa</."— A*r. O. OmmM—U ttorgmn. 

Be lun Ortii ri<l i,.iiir tx^rtiiKcr for the Amrrican Slunilard. or vrlle for Fret ItookUt lo 

THOMAS NELSON A SONS, 38l U, Fottrth 4v«. (Cor. 27th SD Haw To^-k 
Publishers for ibe Americao ReviiioD Committn — Bible Pobliihen for <nrer Fifty Tears 



PHOTOPLAY WRITING FOR PROFIT 

0<or ttiune ol icn leiaons learhei iht Icchntqac oi |bt 
fitmD>BV and also ibowa voa bgw 10 te'l yoor wenarlo*. Ho 
tpfciti tiirfafy prcpiraricna Dcceusfy. Write tor PREI 
book, TaluabU informition sad special Prize Offer 
CMcac* Phot* narricbl CoUtf*. Bsx lit WX Cbkat* 



YOU KNOW AT LEAST TEN PEOPLE 

who wtiulU be very fflad to receive a c*>py of 
The Indrprndent witn >rnir ci>int>limrn1«. If 
yon Mill ^cnd their name^ and addfe>v«-. l»r an 
early mail, ue will Kntl the copiei promptly. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 1 1* W. 4<Mi St.. New Yerk 
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Doran Company New Books 

THE VALLEY OF FEAR "^^.f^r By A.Conan Doyle 

first ShcrliKk ilotmes story in ttji yL-jr^; half tho sci'nc of iiction laid in Amcricii. All 
Uw Xntnre* tvbidi Iwv* nwd* Holnic* tb« moat poaaUr fictiom-bero in tha world, with a naw 

RED FLEECE By Will Lmlngton OomfoH 

The noble n rnariK' of n irrcnt-souled wonmn tnld with the vinion and orlRinnllty which dtatln- 
rutsh all work by Mr. Comfort, and \>y a new nnl '••Trpy "popularity." The story of the 
RtiMian advanrc into Grrmany. the Kuuiian revolutionist! «fno ruk execution by preachine 
peace, and a white-browed woman. Net. $1.25 

PATHS OF CLORY ""^ 

"Tha Arst book of the war; tb* ftnt m 
tba eonflicL Tbarc ia a fnut daal mora 
out of the heart when it cannot be cam 

MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 

Hara Oliver Ooioaa, with 
te.Ulhl^ - - 

T HE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Wfllpole 

'TrMtTio^^TS!^>KcAr«« olwT(Z^!nA Foriiludf haa nowhere «hown S 



■/ <*• Wat WtMfK 
mmd Hum ikt f^mnt 



By Irvin & Cobb 

: 9l Um flffhtiiir that givaa m a real ]>ktar« of 
the t w dri rt hiDM« aloryj time ia tbtcijjiBj 



Towna have paxaoaaliUaa not l«e> faacinatiac than thoee of peraona. Hera Oliver Oaiooa, with 



realities, a stronger appreciation of the <■ 
better artiatie aanaa of the draniatie value of contrasts. 



u^ivriirR-? of ntir;-rrt:itja 
Public Ltdger 



Cnp upon 
ities and a 
Net. tl.2S 



By Henry Arthur Joni 




Tovc^naybedMtroctive aa waU M ciwUm. I fbt laya yith ttf utnioet fMfni came to 
man smothered by a stuffy ttaiOf ttm WM • AVBMI dMinrtllB if Ml MBfortabte dull- 
ness — nnd clory wns born Nct, (US 

HERE'S TO THE DAY! 

. By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank BIfghton 

A thrillias at«ry of an Anaeriean man and girl caught in the mill of the Great War. "Aviation 
MT^ipMtMit jMt jurt jt to pMjH«a«riy wMNte \ imii mi Mr. BMghMrt tumju 



By Frank Harris 



THE VEILS OF ISIS 

"A volume with such stuff n.f the work of irenius is made of. We liave TOIIJ flue Bhort«lorT 
writers, but none c-rcat ns Mr Frank Harris. AriJ hv if. full uf that dMiM charity we caU 
love ; the crowning glory of his rare and beautiful art." — Loadoit geeA i aw. net, $L2S 

JAMES 

-A Mval «< 

talkattt 



BrW. Dana Bank 



NEIGHBOURS 

Uttle pktnrea from real life llMt mato Uvinf beiag* e«t «f i 
the men and women hi the crowd throvgh which yon paaa deity. 



lM.ftat 

By Herbert Kaufman 



that HilaMnni raea of 



AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38w.32.dst New York 

^UBCiSMeR:^ 'r, A it Hi A F w MOUOKR A STOUOMTON 



Obo e( the 




«y W. Bw MAXWELL. Amfaor of 
Thu D^oSTa Cardan 

Reads lilic attending a good pl,>r. — .V. Y. Sun 

W. B, Maxwell is one ef the lilrrary leaden 
in Enifl 



id. 



fTv York Times 
Price SIM, poupaU 



44t ptn. ctatb bound 

Tht Bobbf-Merrlll tMnpmay, Publlfhert 
IMmi St.. N. V. Uahrtrmitr Sq.. iotfiaa^pMia 



itctera have little to do wftk tlie arttinc. 
nor mra tbcf conviaciag products of its con- 



done 
suits 

ar<- i 
C) , . 



Minutes 
Deep Kreathing 

is of more real benefit than 
an hour devoted to irifHrous 
physical exercise. 

DEEP BREATHING direct- 
ly revitalizes tlic blood, and 
rcriclie^i *very muscle and 
II' rvc cell of the Ixxly. A few 
iniiiUlLN (iractirc will tlirow 
( tT f.i-iutic, depression and 
Isriiin f.iK'. 

I employ Deep BreatliinR in a 
far wider scope tlian has liec-i 
heretofore by any .scientist. Tlie re- 
I liavi- attained in over 50,or»o pupils 
ruTMlul ■ - The curative jiower of 

I [ '^i: l'"liti'(l. 

Send (or my book. "Deop BreatUiig. 
It's free. T he fatts presented tiwrein arc 
of vital import to yoti. 



IMWaal Wfc Mftal. Haw Mi 



Harprr'ft. tl-35. 

MAKING MEALS ATTRACTIVE 

Id 'J'nhtr Snrur. <i. Alien ha* pri'- 

Ced a thoroly prncticul, ennri.oe hiind- 
k uu tlie diitien of the wuitreaa. lint 
Tbia book in quite as <i>«'ful t<i tboae iMTing 
DO waitrpKH. The dirrTtiuii« for the Ore 
of hard woikI, linen arnl ^ilvi r, the prvpn- 
ratinu "f fruits mill MihnK, thn Bervinit r.( 
teaa and evening Kpreail.s will l>e found 
sugpNttva Ud aaefgl to any bouaekeeiier. 

Uttle. Brown. U^l. 

UNEASY HEIOHBORS 

With Mi'xicnu ;i(T.iir:< ntiiin at n crisin 
n dis|iii!<xiiinnte Ktndy of its prohlemx and 
its leiiderx would Ik- valunble. But fhi« is 
hardly the time for such u Mtinly. lea.-t of 
nil by a Mexinin. Howevi r Carl.' ili- 1V>- 
naro Ih an entbuaiaat if not an historian, 
and bis aecount of OarvwiMI tmt Mtfiot 
at IcHBt givca an idM «f the sitaatioo m 
U appaan to om parlr of tbe oontatma^ 

Baaaerier. tUI. 

porrar or the chtjhch 

Kvery lover of hymns has bia favoritea 
and marvels that any collector ahouki omit 
R. Wells inciadea in Ma 
'I'liiiturr 'if II limn', for innlanir. f^w from 
ancii-nt litnrKicH and other tonKm-s. Ilut 
liris gathered many of the best known 
and loved from oMn nodan aathoea. Mtk- 
iug each liyBa the tut fbr an ' 
It of the writer and fht '. 

Boston: Sodelr «( 
daawar. II. 



Tiw Ptratcflic importance of oil welln ia 
MOW reoliscd aa never before, for the <>a- 

lirian, f'auenfiinn and IVrxian tii'liN »rr 
the i-euti Th of lieree iMntlict iitid < IiMniiiiiy 
iw-eniH likely to lose her mobility for lai-k 
o( faaoUne. To realixe the dt-peudenoe of 
■UMmi ciriHaatioa on i>etroli'inn |inMliii't< 
one npeds only to read F. A. Tnlt>ot— nil 
CotK/uvfl of Ihr M'orld, a fu^< iuat mjr 
count of tlie development of the induatry 
and Iti proeeniB. 

tipplaeatt. tlM. 

mrOOETS HIDDEN IN SAND 

Appreeiative of life's caviar, especially 
aa it r<>latea to aes and tiM cbam vt W 

men, are the leisurely, rolorfnl taleo fras 
the odd corners of the v<h I-Vank Harria 
has grouped together ii V ' ' i'eiU of Int. 
I'iedng tnirether bit by ijit the romnnee of 
a iwarl-fishing v^ynKo in the South Seas, 
or of bobeminn life in I'nris. Moscow. f>r 
Niee. after Conrad'a fashion, such stories 
as .-1 Daughter of Bt>« and A Frmrh .Ar- 
djl are far oupcrior artistieally to any 
othara in tba book. 

Durun. II. :S. 

APRIL, 1»«5 

Seventceu addretwca made by prominent 
men at the tisM «t Lincola'a death are bora 
reprinted In the memorial volume. Oar 

Miirtured Prrxiilrnt. Th.-e speidlia aad 

sermons all hii\>' tli>' v:ili;<' of ewtewpu 
riiry <t>mmrnt, but that of l»r. Cnyler BOll 
vibrates with the feeling of tboae tragie 
days. aii<l I>r. Storrs even then pictured 
that KiriinBt'. gri-at tigure in the proportions 
in which it ist seen today, now that a half 
eeflturjr baa aootbed prejudice and emo- 



Abinrdon Pr«*. fl. 

EtmOPE IN l^Tn 

ili-iinan Iv — The Man of Iron — lives in 
Itic-bard I>ebaD's book aa • per aa n a l ltr 

iiuiiiue ill |Miw<>r and magnetiaia. Watriilnir 

by bis Kide the (Trent (rame of «lrM<e?>- 
played bi-low. or MuinbliDK over fri'sh ti. 1 !.s 
of iwttle with n .vonng war corres|«.ni|t'nt. 
at>-:.irt)ing nil it liorror and acony — one only 
eh!ini:>-K names and dates to see a inereileni 
pii'tnrc of Today. One docs not forget the 
Klreets of Berlin aftw the detlarntion of 
ttiir, but one romemlM>r«, t"v>. t\w oilil little 
iirw>p:ipf'r <<)it"r in 1 "ukIiiiiiI to whom life 
Is a series of headlines. It is a fine piece 
of irark, tbia NewHK of lact awl ' J 
tkm la aa UatofkM wmwA of tiaMir 
olflcaBoa. 
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PEBBLES 

niNT TO THK nEUM.VSa ht ST. MIIIIEL 
"Alaji! Whut bii'ttK it with inci'stcnnt <-iirp 
To strictly mwHtnte Uie thankleHx Mpiisp?" 

— Punch. 

Whfnf"rcT a man beifin« to takr hlmsolf 
VLM-y <«>riousl}- ovcrj'lKxi.v with ii whm- 'if 
liiimor moviw up nenrer. so it* tn miMS 
liotbiDg. — I'uck. 

Jemae — Pleane. nutitie, the new liuly noxl 
<).>or unyn, hvr «'«mri1in><'ntH. iiml wilt you 
|iln.r very Inw, hi'miisf her IiiikIuiihI is i-x- 
trfinely musicnl. — Sydney BulU-lin. 

Vt'Thnjtf the most nminble nnd mUrhlev- 
oHx tvtK- of fmil is tin- one who wrili'N n. 
piec-p fiir little chihlren wliereiii he mivs: 
••Ye«. Mnry. there in tl Siuita t'laus." — 

"WTiy (l<ie>i the Senator kt*i» talking in 
that raiiiblinu way V I «h>u't know what he's 
nimiiiK at; ilo you?" 

■•Sure I c)o. H>>"« filibuMleritiB to keep Itis 
<lauKliter from Ritiging." — Puck. 

"WTiHt is your i<le?\ of the Huty of a 
l>iitriot?" "He oukIiI to be willing ti> fiulit 
fiir hi.x princiiih-w." rejiIiiHl the menibrr of 
i'.itiitrex-i. "What princiiiii-*?" "ThntV whut 
I'm (cning bark hoim- In Iimiih frnni my lun- 
vtitueDt*." — Waahinglon litar. 

"Younu mnn. what profe.ision do you OX* 
l>ect lo follow wlieh you grow up?" 

"I'lu KoiliK to he n doctor." iin^wiTiil Iho 
yoiinic mnn. takiiij; out a noieb<Hik ami (K-n- 
cil. "May I fount i>n you to wivi- your 
upp«uilix for me'i" — Judge. 

She — \o. T won't have the finli. T <Ion*t 
like the look of it. 

Hawker — No, nnri yer wouliln't like the 
liMik of verself. mis!<ui<. if yoti'd lieen r'hlv- 
vied abalit by subuinriiirx ever «ine« the war 
started. — I'unck. 

Arthur *at on the front rloorstepn cry- 
inc softly. 

"What in the matter, littli' boy?" nuked 
» kind hearted womiiii wlm whk pUMHiuR. 

"Ma's Rone an* driiwD«Nl all the kittens," 
lie <u>bhe<i. 

vWhat H pity : I'm awfully fwirry." 

"An' N-«he pr<>nii'«*'il — 'l>i«>h<i<> — 'at I 
c'u'd do It." — Hn»tun 't'rnnnvript. 

TTtniam Alien While, writinc in the Em- 
IK>ria (iiizrllr, rl:iini'^ tliiil nt^ » r«'sul( of 
KunsiiM iM'iiig "<lry" then' liiis iu-i'M !i sjiv- 
tuf of per capita, and lie IIm'II nti- 

iioun4-eK that he ean riiriiioli iin itemized 
Ktiitement of the niiiMiier in w liii-1i tliis 
ix xpent. He submilN llie folhnvinB : 

Suli^erlptlon to fummmn'r $1.00 

I'liohitKraph nv'oi'd of "Old lllack 

J.H." I.T 

Ditto of "We Shfdl SI. i t Iteyn-l tlie 

Kiver" \T* 

2 e«>lluloid pollarN nt ISe ;'iO 

1 pair mail order yMllnw klmei 'J.'.'O 

1 wet of the Works of Hulwer-I ,ytli in . l.T'i 
l(Kt<> sharefi of .Mexiciin mini' itock. . -.'-ri 

'1 cakes of sr<'Dt"t| inilet «>Mp in 

1 i>ij{B-in-<'lover \t»/.-Av It) 

1 tHix mail order liKur* l.i!."> 

1 ^Njpy of Thr },itr uio/ Tiwf^ tif 

Jamri A. <;«rli<lii MK 

t'lnlUtaiHIUH neilsoli ti<lier U.tHt 

For (lie heatlii'ii In U..riiei> )<l 

For the ditto in l''i.iiiiiis;i .'1.1 

For the ditto in ttiintcninla <i'i 

4 luittles of iiilocne W!i1> r 

I'enniits iinrl chewiii): until tl'Xt 

1 Ilrazilian diiunoinl -< jirf|>in 

1 copy of yifthi /,>/<• I'lf f'kh't'iii I" 

1 I'^ipy *if C on/cjfNiotiji #// fitt Xflrr^fi .Itt 
PoHtatEe on (t*«' iipi<l|i'ii(ion-< for tJov- 

erinuetit diMiinx-nts tVJ 

Pontnge on answers to fnko nd- 

vertisements TO 

1 divininir rod I'.iNt 

4 iioundH of Rtirk candy 'J I 

SubfM-rijttion to A'rf. Ih-irr'x \f'i»ll\l>i .10 
1 genuine (laurueriiiin violin ( by 

mail) -.MO 

1 madstonc 1 

Total .«-jft.t>0 




, too, 
would write 
such a letter! 

SOMETIMES when you read letters 
like thi$ from Col. Walterson and 
other noted men of affain who have 
endorsed Sanatoeen, you cannot help 
but wonder— "W hy did they write such 
lettcm?" 

And truly, it ii remarkable— for «uch 
men rarely endorse any article. And 
yel, even though YOU were one of the 
world's leaders, you, too, would write 
just such a letter I 

For imagine yourself in such a man's 
place— at the height of your powers, 
but handicapped by stubborn ill- 
health that ihtewen* your very 
career. 

And then, suppose that you begin 
lotakeSanatogen, and as wfttdt 
and rrtuiUs the impoverished 
nerve cells, you FEEL the old- 
time vitality return, with • tww 
vigor of mind and a new 
elasticity of l>ody — 

Wouldn't you be grateful ? 
And wouldn't you b« will- 
ing, ay, even eager, lo tell 
others the good that San- 
atoccn had done for you 
just as Col. Watterson 
and scores of other noted 
people have done ^ 

S«aalot*n U •old by lood 
dnjstji*l> ffv«r)rwh«r» in 
threi! MiM, from >1 up. 



SANATO GEN 

ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 




far Etbrrt HuiHtard't new fc>«*— "Health In the M«Hn«." Wrftfen in hi" nltrartlvc innnjvr nml flltod 

^> ' I '1 111- -liM " <1 i.l.itii^noliv lilt 1-1 h« r Willi rin>(l.il .itlvi< c on SMri it'ivii. In nltli :iml rnntviitincnt. H H 
flll-.l-l •]■ ir till - nil n riiiniui^f ti. i>.lilri->-i Till: II VI IK < IIKMK Al. f" . K Irvnii-l'l. NfW Yorl;. 



\17>IY IMPERIL HEALTH m i.ut« Jnd tirli b» 

-tirmrr-l lit . l1 1 -rr'rirnUil KCloul iCKinil. ^ i> 

etposure lo ir*tir wr^urt. wriicii 



ROLLINS 



FJori<&B'» Old«ftt CoUece At Winter Park 

'.'irr ca~. -irr tiut ul duuti. srd Kcit ini:!i:ciioTi j 
«i leu coil ihm >l '^nrr-r: fdictt:. AikileniT. M 
pictiiii.'i. An. Uuiincfi — Tfrnn- c"* '• ^***'^i:< etni 
»;n:rri.-«. Pre*. VV. K. Bl-Al KMAN. |-..t> I. :> <<l:tri 
ir-„ ^ft|e. C^r-.rll, Rrf!! ). R f ''f ' v HuitM Hob. ItvUM. 



THE W ESTERjyi COLIEGE FOR WOMEN 

Oxlnrd. Ohio 
FOB INFOKMATION ADSHSSS 
Wm. W. nOYD rrealJfnt 

CAI.UMKNIA. Lo»Ani'ir,. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

n.^t f.-r .Vuf f/f Tlifr I*»rn[«if pnilrttluil %riFK**-*'l' 

f. VI' ill 0: mrn;a > l^riuMl.l ,i',v. M»u.ijl. >ui|f ;cjl M.Tiii.iv. 
I *r -till I *r l>«lMrliiieiiK. lll.i*!r»tr.l ImiuLIc^ trt*. WiTfMr.l- 
• .il Iiirr..i<j«. AUo * le- V'»""< aJiu.aetl lo 4 i*o »*-r»* 



—I 



A Postal Card 



Addre««ed to W, W. Feriin. ClrcuUlioo MBMsei of The IndependenI, 119 Weit 40lh Street. 
New York, will in the micltinety in molion which will tend in any friend you n«y deiiunsie a 
copy of the cuttent iiuir nf ihc forward-loulmi)!. illutlisled magazine— THF. INDEPIlNnF.NT 
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North Dakota Fann 
Mortgages 

Are relieved from the constant 
flactaatioii of general class 

securities. 

Fann Mortgagee secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
coiintX7*s imwperity, made in an 
old setded countiy, and by 

Bankers of cstablislicd reputa- 
tion and cliaractcr arc the Idexil 
Investment 

My 33 y^^rs residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, j^ives tin- 
careful investor every warrant 

and guaiantee of absolute se- 
airity. 

Writ* for partkidar$. 
WALTER L WILLIAMSON 

NORTH DAKOTA 



DIVIDENDS 



ican Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid oo Thursday, April 15. I9«5. 
to itodchoidert of record at the ckue of 
on Wednesday. Marcli 31, 191s 

G. D. MILN'E. Treasurer. 



O. C. K£ATH * COMPANY 
B08T0* 
iNfaind BlMk 
Ifet Rsdar 4Mtt«-|r di*M«id of on* (ad tbm- 
a mu t tu pvr cent, ka* tttm dwland Inr th<- Ui- 
tWtMe «f ttM CnpgnUno, pajrabi* ApHi 1. isis. 
^^^ iMMd Hank a. WIS. 



wixnnj) B. flanra. *mnnr. 



OKriCE OF 
TRX nAOASA FALLS FOWta CO. 
IS Broad St., N>fr V»rk. M*^■<l in. iuir>. 
At a niHtlBC of Ik* Btaid «( l)lr.N'i..rii o( Ibta 
CompaHT. bald m tb« imb day or Marrh, litis, a 
diTldend at 13 imt uliarr wua drcUmI «□ III" 
rapltal Itork of Ihia Cnmpanr, |>ar>>'l>' 
ariar tka IStk A»j or Aj>rlU l»IS, to ati-rktiMM. :)! 
or NMfd at tka claaa of kutacaa oa tte 3Ut atj 

r. Ik UtnittCt, Svcrvtarr. 



tBVB ONDamr. 

n*Umd »o. «. 

A quartrrly dlirldt'Dil of twi> prr n-nt. on the 
wpltal •tark nl (hla t'»io|iiin>' ham bt-rn ili'cUml, 
MTablr April IS, 1»I5. nl ih'' otHrr of ttx Tnr-at- 
aiar, Ul Stut.' »tri-rt. ■Il'iafini. Mil»» . to mack- 
kditflS Of rvionl ut thr Hivf nf liti>lii.» March 

M. IMA. . ... 

( iiAltl.i s A. Ill mmui. Tr. iijurtr. 



The United Shoe tVlachlnerjr 
Corporation 

The Directnrn of this (^oTtK>rali[>n ha»« de* 
cbrctl a qoartetly dividend ol <37V5c. p«r 

aiiare) on the t*refcrred upital siui:k and a divi- 
dend o{ 2% Isoe. per ibarc) «i tke Coinnon 
capital Mock, both Mnbto.AOTit Jib., >9(S. to 
■tockholderii of rcMrd at tfec otoM ai blNWeaa 
March 1Mb, ifti. 

U A. COOLIDGB, Tmrnnr. 



THE NirW YORK CEKTBAL RArLROAD CO. 

N.'n Vorl.. Mir.li ll>. l!H.->. 
A [>lTld>-o<l '.r DNK AN1> ilNK-yl AUTKR I'KH 
«"|;NT. I'll "f tlil« I'.'m- 

jtjiiir lia« lt»-*'n di'ol II rt'il iiAj.^lilt- Ma>" 1. lllir.. at 
111- "Ill.v thi- Tr. iHuri r. to •luckboliWra of 

Tr -'ltd lit tlir I'l.ifU' of tiuiilni U Apfll I. IVIft. 

i .r till- imriiiK. .>r II .<i..'.'lal UaatliHi o* the 
•.I. . l.■^l■M<'n> '>r llilH < Mmpinjr, wUck WlU ba kald 
I. ; .'i>, iow ilif titock iraaalir kaaka will ka 
. I M. .1 lit 3 p. m. April 1. IMS, aki I M f^fttt at 

lu a. lu., April 21. lOlS. _^ 

SDWAaD U BOMims. Tvauanr . 




THE MARKET 
PLACE 




FROM THE COTTON FIELDS 

If the cotton-growers of the South 
could have foreseen the Great War they 
would have sought to reduce last year's 
output by using a part of their cotton 
land for other prodiicta. With the war 
at hand they Save to the world's mar- 
kets the fia a tia t ev^p ever harvested 
hei*. The Onna Bmraau's report, pub- 



liihed last «edc» ■hows that the yield 
was 16,102,14S baks of 600 pomtda eadi, 
to whidi Buqr b« added 791,461 bales ef 
linters. VnOt (Ms- crop may be com- 
pared those of the three years imme- 
diately precedinjj. These were 14,156,- 
486 bales in I'.UIi. l.'J,70.'i,421 in 1912. 
and 15,«1>2,701 in 1911. No one of these 
totals had been reached before 1911. 
The value of last year's great crop, re- 
duced by ttu' '.var. is now sstiniataii to 
be about STini.OOO.ono. 

For a timi' afl<>r Iho bojriiining of the 
war our exports of cotton, as everybody 
knows, were very small. In August they 
were only 21,210 bales. Nearly two- 
tMtds of our cotton is sold abroad, in 
normal times. But the shipments stead- 
ily increased, and in Febroafy they 
amounted to 1,501,701 bale*, or aear^ 
twiee as nraeh as was eacpo rt ad la Feb- 
ruaqr, 1914» and a gnater qoairtHy 
than had bsen sent oat from oar ports 
in anr «t]Mr Febraaqr. Tbe total tot 
ths seven war months, however, is only 
6,481,040 hales, against 7,240.766 in the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. In these seven months the quan- 
tity sent to Germany was only 236,000 
bales, or less th.Tti five per cent of the 
exports. Sliipment!* have not thus far 
been cunsiderably redured l:y the new 
sea policy of the lH!llijrererit.s. Last 
week's total wa?* 'J."i4.0.">."i bales. 

When the loan pool for the relief 
uf the cotton-crrowinff industry was. 
fonneil, the riit'.on planters of the South 
were urt'ed t i i educe acreage for this 
year's crop. Bankers were advised to 
withhold credit from those who would 
not promise to make the proposed r»> 
ducUon. Such methods were commend- 
ed by prominent officera of tha Govam- 
raent Market conditions and prices im- 
proved, tbe loan oool waa not ossd, and 
the roovflfnent for acreage redaction 
lost some of its force. But this year's 
cotton fields are not to be so large as 
tho.se on which last year's great erop 
was grown. 

Au inquiry recently nuide in Texas 
and Oklahoma points to an acreace re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent in the 
first of the.se .■^t.ate.s and thirty [ler cent 
in the Second. The land withdrawn 
from cotton i.s used for wheat, corn and 
oats. Little reduttion is expected in the 
Mississippi valley, it is said, but in 
states east of the valley the wheat, 
com and oats acreage is to be increased 
laicdy. In parts of the South there will 
be more idle land than there was last 



year, eiwlac to the sale of mules and 
horses to flie Bntopean belligerents. 
Nf uch of the Soatii's agricoltnral ladna- 
try depends upon eredit. Cotton aanac* 
reduction is restrained, it la WtU, be- 
cause bankers, accustomed ta fiw a aff> 
cotton, are sIdw to promote the piudue- 
tion of grain in the ."same way. But a 
considerable reduction of the cotton 
field area appears to be as.sured. 

LOANS AND WAR EXPORTS 

Owing primarily to flw largo orisrs 

for war supplies, bat immediately aad 
directly to the volume of bills or diafta 
offered to the various agencies in con- 
nection with payment of the debt, the 
rate of exehanfre on London declined 
atrain last week, almost to the lowest 
point reached a few weeks a>ro. Whiie 
the debtor foreign governments avoid, 
so far as possible, the shipn-.ent of pold. 
the receipts of pold here are steadily 
increasing. Several millions from Cana- 
da were engaged last week. Most of this 
is virtually from the Bank of England. 
The quanti^ of gold received since 
January 1, with the amount now ea 
the way, aaoeeds |26,00O,O0O. 

Aa flia tame of foreign securities io 
Londoo is probibltad, and the VxmA 
aad Ganaan aaikata are vb^aally 
dosed, leeanl fbralga nalioBS ara bek^ 
ing to New Torit for leaaa. We apebe 
last week of the Swiss loan of |15,000,' 
000. It is now said that Brazil seeks 
here a loan of 515,000,000, and that 
Uruguay desires to borrow in New 
Yfirk. Our recent loans to Canadiar 
provincial >rovernments, cities and great 
corporations amount to $66,000,000 
The stock of jrold in the United Statw 
is larfTC- I'l reit'ii I; t'.anciers admit that 
Xew York is rapidly becoming the lead- 
ing international money market of the 
world. Very little has been heard about 
the attempt to borrow here for Ger- 
many. It is said that a syndicate of 
bankers has taken $10,000,000 of short- 
term notes at a price which will yield 
about six per cent 

Exports thna far in Mardi baea been 
very hirge. In Aa aaeond wetk of 1^ 
month the reporta fkWB the thirtaaa 
chief ports, whieh aaMNiak to eighty-aix 
per cent of the total, showed an eiieeas 
of $47,000,000 of exports over imports. 
This made a new high record. The ex- 
cess for March promises to be larger 
than that of any preceding month. This 
lialance in our favor amounted to more 
tlian .V 1 1 1 .000.000 in the three months 
of December, January and February. 

.\s the war I'oes on. the demand for 
horses, arms, shraijnel. etc., continues. 
.Altho Italy is not yet :n the l-cht, her 
expenditures here for war supplies have 
been large. Last week fifty of her cav- 
alr>'men, with six officers, arrived at 
New York to supervise the shipment of 
munitions and 10,000 horses. On ths 
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15th a contract was signed in Kansas 
City for 26,000 horses to be used in the 
artillery and cavalry of a belligerent. 
Since September 1 there have been re- 
ceived in Kansas City, to supply for- 
«i(rn orders, 72,316 horses, more than 
60,000 of which were taken by the Brit- 
iah Government. These purchases called 
for more than $12,000,000. France is 
making arrangements for a new credit 
of $3,000,000 in New York, in addition 
to $10,000,000 procured some time ago. 
This money is for war supplies. It ia 
reported that Russia has given to ■ 
irreat air-brake company an order for 
$30,000,000 worth of shrapnel sheila, 
and is in the market for $42,000,000 
worth in addition. We hear of an order 
for 10,000 tons of bars, at PitUburgh, 
to be used in making shrapnel, and of 
another placed there for $15,000,000 
worth of shrapnel. Russia has bought 
10,000 tons of ship plates. A Brooklyn 
Arm received an order last week for 
150,000 uniforms. These contracts and 
others have required the erection of new 
buildings and other plant enlargements 
at a eott of more than $2,000,000 

BUCKETSHOP BILLS 

We spoke a few weeks ago of the 
successful efforts of a committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange to prevent 
the enactment, in the Connecticut T..egi8- 
lature, of a bill clearly designed to pro- 
mote the interests of what are called 
bucketshops. The bill, if it had become 
a law, would have permitted or com- 
pelled the telegraph companies to de- 
liver or sell the current daily stock quo- 
tations of the Exchange to any appli- 
cant, and one of those desiring the 
proposed legislation was a man whom 
the national Government prosecuted to 
conviction in the bucketshop cases of 
four years ago. 

The Stock Exchange committee also 
opposed a similar bill then pending in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
was confident that it would be success- 
ful in that state. We are clad to hear 
that this bill is now dead. But measures 
of the same kind are pending in two or 
three other states, and there is work 
still to be done by the representatives 
of the Exchange. The contract of the 
Exchange with the telegraph companies 
provides that the quotations shall be 
delivered only to those whose applica- 
tions the Exchrnpre approves. Those 
who desire to make a proper and legit- 
imate use of the quotations can easily 
obUin them, and the Exchange's ap- 
proval has been (riven to more than a 
hundred applicants in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. It strives to have the 
quotations withheld from the bucket- 
shops, which are merely houses for 
ftamblinf; and betting. 



The (ollowinc dividends are anoouDced : 

Amcrriran Tclctihntif iin<l Trlcsraph Company. 
t2 per than, parnhl* April It. 

D. C. ITpath A Co., quartorlr, W P*r ernt. 
p>7«bl« April 1. 

Nl««mni K«ll» Power Company. $2 per share. 
paymbi« on and after April IS. 

United Shoe Machinery CorporatSon, preferred, 
quarterly. IH per rent per thare , common, (quar- 
terly, 1 per rent per nhare : hoth payable April S. 

The New York Central Railroad Company, 1^ 
per nnt, payable May 1. 



ROMER 
AXES 

FOR EVERY 
CHOPPING 
NEED 




Axe 
Facts 



ROMER Axes are 
known round the 
globe. They stand for 
high development of 
axe quality, durability 
and cutting efficiency. 

There is a Romer Axe 
for every chopping need 
— in the forest, the fac- 
tory, the workshop, the 
home, on the farm, in 
every country and under 
all conditions. 

For thirty-eight years, 
RomerQuality has been 
a tradition in the axe 
trade. This is simply 
the result of the appli- 
cation of scientific prin- 
ciples, insistence on 
perfection of materials, 
and advanced manufac- 
turing methods. 



<ir The 

Romer 
Test is fam- 
ous — driving an 
axe through solid iron 
without seriously injur- 
ing its shape or cutting 
edge. Every axe expert 
knows what that means: 
"Not too soft, not too 
hard." 

No home is fully ef- 
ficient without one. No 
camping, hunting or 
fishing trip is complete 
without one. No coun- 
try place, stable, garage, 
woodshed or work bench 
is well equipped with- 
out one. The Boy Scouts 
and the Campfire Girls 
need an axe in their outfits. 
You never know when you 
may need an axe, but when 
you do you will need it 
badly and you will want a 
Romer Axe. 

All hardware and sporting 
goods dealers who are wefl 
stocked carry Romer Axes. 
If your dealer does not, send 
us his name and we will see 
that he promptly supplies you. 



ASK YOUR DEALER 

ROMER AXE CO. 



DUNKIRK 



NEW YORK 
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THS tNDBPKNOSNT 



MM ». WIS 



mmmm the pyramid 




NewHampshire- 



Fire Insurance Co. 




TOTAL UABIUTieS $3,149,365.31 

pounrHOLiiciiar8umjn$9.zoa7iai8 



Insurance 

Conducted by 
W. £. UNDERWOOD 



Janiury i, 191J 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

AtUatic BsUdias. il WtllSt.. Miw Y*ik 

t*i«r«< Anlut Narlac ind I«laa4 Traa<p«t<allaa 

UU aad Will liiuf P.llcltt Maklai Lois Par- 
•kl* la Eimpt lad Orltnlal Caaalritl 

Cfeartrrnl by Ihr Nix* of Si>w York In IMJ. 
iraa prrrfdail l^y a at«tck compiin^ af a alaillur 
liallM». Tlip Ifltlt-r company mus llt]tij(lN|fr] and 
part of lla rapllnl. to lU- <'it<-i>t <if fluo.tmo. 
»» nit-iS, Willi I'wiianit o( ttn> •lorkboldfra. I>y 
III' Aiiaiitk iluiiial iMsnncw rnmwnr and 
i.-iuild «lth n Ikmiim Md laUlMt at tM npira- 
tlou <rf tnro ji-ata. 
Dariiic lt( riMrarr tb* con- 

Vmnr iMi liwumi proprrljr 

to tlir Talm ot •aT.BM.67B. 100.00 

Ki-rriTn) iimiilaaa ikmra to 

lltv rxK-iit of t8TJU.«0O.M> 

raid OiirlnK that pcrM Ma,aa,ST4 P» 

iMDcd iMTtinciitvi .if pnMa 

to dnirra •MM.tlo o 

Of •Wrh Uwra lun bm (•- 

tfaMBMI ..........*■«■•■*•* lt(ttl«4B^ * M> 

LMTtBf MtMnMIBf •! n» 

lloi* ■. ■ W h Wn.iK) 

lhl.r.-»l pulij .11 <t'rlia«lM 

miiMiiiiK tM HiMIICl71>Jt 

Oil I>i r.'tul- r ."SI. 1014, lbs M. 

••'(9 fit tlir cuiuimnr ntnattit* 

Ml I" t4,101.«74.4« 

Til* ptTiiHi iif thi- mmpanr t*mt to Mw a» 
■nri'd niul ir<' itlThlod unnnallr WM Vlf P^- 
mltmis tcnniiiati'd iturlne tbp jraw. tka W hy 
dofliic tbt* r.'iit of lir.iirnitri'. 

For luck dlTld^ntU, crtkni-.tm arc Imivsi 
aobjrct to diTld.'fidB of 1rittT>'itt llfilll ord.T«l 
to rwlwmwl. In a<-ci>n)«ii.-«' with Ih'- rharl^r. 

A. A. BKrr.S, Fr.» 

CORKBt.lD.t El.t>KRT. Vlc-r-rra. 

WAIVTEB WOOD PARMONS. M Vln-PrM. 

OHAtUM a. PAT. M Tle»'PM 



MBBTING 



VtXm OOPFEX COKPAXT 

XOTICK OF ASIIVAL MEETING OF moCK- 



Tbr amitul nrMliw of tb» at«(kMd««a of 
rtab ro|i|i..r Ciubimh^ nlll la- bi-M at tbr aOliv 
of Ibv ('ompanjr, N>i. I.' Kxriiauxr Plat*. Jrrapy 
l1tr. In tbi> iilair ..f N>w irnrf oe PrMaj*. Cbt- 
sard daj of April. 1915. at ln'i> a'chick >. au for 
tbr purpoac 01 rlpcilnc a n<ianl af Bfivflan af 
aald t'nmpaDj. and f.<r tk' ce MMttl llMl asd 
tnaiartian or mrb elbrr bualB«aa mur flop- 
•rtr cm* brfonr tbr nxvltix. 

lha tiaaafrr bonka of tba itotk «t tk» Cim- 
mm I'M! b» chwad at tbnw a'dook nw aa tk» 
M Mr af. 4**eLaM tm^nti at M a*«iaok 



aacittuy. 




IMti, Htir Tatki 



TMa department of Tk$ independent 
vfiU undertake to /urmth OH the requeat 
of readers any informmUam retpeeting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which wc have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
encfn between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standanl.-t uvt up 
for all, except in «o far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the prineiplee of eound un- 
deninriting. Addreae au eemHumioBtien* 
on ineuranee aubjeet* to the editor of 
the Insurance ntii-n-fmrvt 

POLICY LOANS AND LAPSES 

.Altho the ajrpregiitL' annmnt of new 
in.<iiraiu'e written in 1914 by the lead- 
ing- life insurance companies was up 
to thp averafre of recent years, the par- 
tial data at hand sevMiis' to indicate that 
I Iht' i-airi in the amount in foii o <ii-!ip- 
poiiits expectations. It i.s iKited tliat 
l)oth the lapse ami sii rifudi'v lati-- arc 
somewhat higher than for five years 
past. 

These unfavorable features are prob- 
ably due to the f^rowing demands for 
policy loan.s. We have here presented 
to the consideration of the conscientioos 
as well M tlM capable life ttodMWtlter 
a difficitft prolihai. OpfaliNi la «ida|y 
divided on tlie wtadon «f tiie proviaioa 
in tka policy contract wMciii paimita 
the koUmt to boTMW on the security of 
its raierve. Thara was a time when the 
policyholder poseest no such privilege. 
Two factors have chanpred this: com- 
pf-titiiin aiiii lfL'i -lali<in, Companies nte 
awaro Ihul, considered solely from 
their viewpoint, such investments are 
perfectly secure; and some of them 
years at'" c>1onde<i the privilege for 
the purpo.se of attractinj; a larcer 
amount of new bu.slne.'is. Ix-jrislalors, 
M'asoninjr lon.'^ely, advocated the cus- 
tom on the jrround that the reserve was 
the property of the policyholder and 
should be aeeaasibte to hta when be 
needed it 

That the practi.se is disadvantageous 
to companies and policyholders is ob- 
vious. It promotes lapses, thus depriv- 
ing the companies in most iastaneas of 
healthy Uvea needed to keep the mor- 
talilgr nta wiChin pnqwr boundaries. 
UnteaaraUe men will not icencrally 
abandon their policies. So it happens 
that lapses and surrenders are made 
by those who are. or Ijclicve th-y 
are. in codd ptivMial <i>iidillr,n and. lo 
line a trade plita-c. "the selection is 
against the ci>miiai y." It is unncces- 
.•••ary tn argue the disadvantages to 
poliivholders in sacrificing, by such 
lap-t y. rhc time and money invested in 
mfiiiitaiiiiiif!' a policy for years. 

The nil. re thoughtful state commi4- 
aioners of insurance have given the 
pnetiae ef policy loans eraaidefabic < 
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WONDERFUL • 

California Expositions 
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Tor free illustraled booklels and 
tuQ particulars write C. A. CAIRNS, 
P. A T. A.,C. * N. W. R|., 226 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
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TlM aacalar eamlaao 

■avrr. laoia, cnim*. 
MiiLiPMRce, jar AM, 

AUSTKAUA, new ZKA. 
LAND, mournt WorM Ttlao 
and HVIMor Ta<ira la IMO«A. 

PENiMsui^M • oaica- 

TAL a. M. CO. 

Pull IntormatlOM from 



CUNABB UNE, M Slate St.* N. V. 



MEET ME AT THE TULLER ' 

Far V«lu«, Service, Horn* 




Ps)E W 

HOTEL TULLER 

^faffr sf lesAiMt aw Cnmi Cbrm* Far*. 
imkt WesieKri ter, $t$ ef at A^mt Aeemme 

ABSOUimY PIMtnOOP 

m laMlllHlilM.n.li tMd ttHOf Bsakla 

100 t it •• 4 00 •• •• 

100 3.0OULO0 " 4 50 " " 

Total 600 Oaltidt Roamt 
All Ablolulcly Quiat 

Tm» nam— Attati' New Dalqat Calaa aad 



LET'S LIVE 

IN THE BIG PINE WOODS 
nHEIUInOOmrnpUASRE 

PINE TREE INN. LAKEHURST. N. J. 

NATURE STUDYS^i^^ 

CAMPS 



rlMP UC Pim FAIRI.RRt^KF.. \ T p. o V 
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attention during: .ecent years, and a 
few of them are convinced that some 
measure moderating: its increasinK un- 
favorable effecta will eventually be- 
come necessary. Some of the more far- 
seeing companies have already ad- 
vanced the interest rate on this class 
of loans, hoping thereby to discoura^ 
them among policyholders. 

THE RESERVE IN PRACTISE 

A recent statement issued by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company enables us to use some actual 
facts and figures to illustrate our ex- 
planation of March 8 last, of life in- 
surance reserves. We And that at the 
end of 1914 the Northwestern Mutual 
had in force $1,3(>5,299,749 of insurance, 
against which it held reserven aggre- 
gating 1296,033,374. By deducting the 
■mount of the reserves from the total 
insurance in force we will arrive at the 
net amount at risk. This is found to 
be 11,069,266,276. So that the mortality 
portion of the premiums paid by policy- 
holders in 1914 was to carr>' |1,069,- 
266,376 of risk and not $1,366,299,749. 

The total amount thus contributed by 
policyholders last year was 914,030,193. 
This was the amount called for by the 
Mortality Table in use by the company, 
and it represented the net amount at 
risk on about $22,000,000 of insurance 
that would mature by death. But the 
actual death rate was much lower than 
that provided for in the Table. It was. 
In fact, $12,466,635, gross, and it was 
met by reserve funds in the keeping of 
the company amounting to $4,628,664, 
making the net mortality $7,838,081. 
The difference between the expected 
and the actual, $6,192,112, constitutes a 
portion of the dividends to be distrib- 
uted among surviving policyholders. 

To sum up: the outstanding insur- 
ance was $1,365,299,749; the accumu- 
lated reserve was $296,033,374; thus 
making the company's total net lia- 
bility $1,069,266,375. The expected mor- 
tality in 1914 was calculated under the 
Table at $14,030,193. The actual death 
losses were $12,466,635 under policies 
which had to ftieir credit $4,628,554 of 
reserve, leaving the net actual mortal- 
ity cost $7,838,081. 

A careful study of these figures 
should enable any one interested in the 
subject to get a clear idea of the u.-se 
of reserves in an old line level premium 
company. 



J. L. R„ KsDHKH City. Mo. — The com- 
pany WHS orsaiiizrcl lu 1U12 nml com- 
mrnord bimint-MN in Jiiuuury, V.tVi. It in 
iM>miiar«tivcly sinall hut vh'au and nfuiml. 
Itn (lirwtorn and nUiitTti are men of ability 
iiu<) inttgrlty. It writpo nnn-imrtit-ipntin'e 
IM>lirio« only, fur n miiximiim Mttiniint a? 
$.VMX( on one life. Tlio oimipnQy i» well inun- 
iigf^, itn inTnttiiiciitK iirr sound and yon 
will find it rrliubU^ in fvery particular. 

An exnminntinn by the California TnKur- 
mncv IVparttncnt of thf 4'<>tnmonw<'all)i 
Bonding and Casualty Company of Kort 
Worth. Tpxns, di'i('Ki^n<< an impiiirnir'nt r>f 
rapital whirh >hp <-<>mpuDy promis«><i to 
malce Rot^Ml itiinii>diat<>ly. 

Accordinjf to Ihn ll|P)r4>s of the Philadnl- 

f>bia Fire Insurnn.''r> I'atrol, tho lo-wps by 
iro in that Hty in l!U4 were ?2,7.'>4,<KN) ;in 
aitainKt f2.1S0.n;M» in VMX Tlir insun-d 
Ifriuuv* wtTi>, retHMKtivoly, fl^rcO.OOO and 
$l,U-20.83e. 




The Joy of Owning a Boat 

piFTY LEADING BOAT BUILDERS have joined with 
the Gray Motor Company in issuing a catalog, showing 
the specialties of each concern. A catalog of 
"tptciatiztd boatt," from • complete little 
(Ithing or pleasure launch at 
S 11 0.00 to a solid mahogany ex- 
pres« launch equipped with a 
modern 6-cyUnder, self-starting, 
4-cycl« Gray Motor — or a snug, 
safe, roomy, little cruiser, with all the comforts of a homa — in fact a range to 
select from that can satiaiy every individual who is wanting a small boat — 
we help you to experience the "Joy of Owning a Boat." Write (or the Boat 
Builders' Catalog today. 





STANDARD Bqulpffltnt of a Modem 
Model "C" 4-Crcle Self Surllne Grar 
Marine Motor aa ahlppcd from (he fac- 
tory, a complete unit, readr to Inelall. 



GRAY I91S 4-Cylinder. 4-C7Cle Model 
"D " 16-M H. P. Motor-ellent. power- 
ful, reliable. Repreaentlns Ihe lateit 
Ideaa of aaa enrinc deaian conatruction. 
SltO and upwarde, depending on equlp- 
tneni. 



You handle a 1915 Gray 4-cycle Marine Motor just as you 
do your automobile. Nothing exposed but lever and con- 
trols. No gears, no grease, no dirt, no heat, no noise. 



flRAY I-Cfcle Motora are etandard the world 
over. Their aimplicilr. reliabilllK. power, 

rinisfa and low coat have made them ao- $55 

and upwarde. 

3 to 36 borae power. One. 'two and ttirea 

cvllndera 




Writa today for Catalog 



GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 356 Gray Motor BIdg., DETROIT, MICH. 



BROWN'C 
L Bronchial ^ 
> TROCHE J 

For the Voice 

Prompily r«](*v« cott^i» trrite- 
ti<it% or torentM of ue Uiroftt. 
^ UmmJ ihnKwlKRit tha world by 

pmnilnvnt public irMMk^rt mr\ i 
•Joffcrft. The •tandAixl rvcnodr fcr 
throat troablcM. 

CooTwiMt aod effectlTvuid p<Tf<^'7 
■■fe to OM) fVvclr. Conlnhi ttoopinit^ - 

:&c, Siv. iBd Il-Cil. HuQipUKre*, 
JOHN L BttOWN A SON 




TYPEWRITERS 



ALL MAKES 

ALL pmces 



bgi It In fMirnrim FactorlRf. i-v^rj ai»it*lna 
U guaruitenj tnr ooa yi:<*r. 
RflmUflo*! mtofSS SmMlii tt8t»|40 

L.c.5mii}ii iiQi«|5o oiu«n taotoi^s 

\\>!i«r*»<ifhpn Hen 1 forpatAl.^.imcfil 
Amrrlrao WrltLa« ll«<kU* C«.,Iik.. 34S Broadwar. N.T. 




irroo/nDEAS 



»0.< 



».000 offorwl for rcrfnln 
iivrntlnnn. I<>><k"llnw loOlilnin 
riilrut" and "Wlmt to liivfiil" 
ulfn-r. Stud rtiHi,!! eketi'li ( >r (rr<i 
Irr^rt nn to paicntat^tlitr. raN-nls oil- 
Vcrtlix-d for <.-il« at <'urcz|>eiu« Id Meo- 
Ofnctnf^'r** Jn'irviil*. 

CHANDlCf & CHANDLEE, Patent Utt/a 

'^BM-MYoM 1077F.St.WaikiB«taa.O.& 




EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 

CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, DIRECTOR OF 
THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




Queitttuns on hralth. work, husinesB, 
home and everyday lifr iril! he atiawered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so i<tr us may be 
possible, thru the Qufsiion Hor or by 
personal letter. I'leane confine (juestions 
to one sheet. When bookfi. iiistitutinns, 
nuutti/actures, mid other aids to effi- 
eisncy are mentioned, they art not n«e- 
ta»ariill endorsed. The ServtM, 
elamiilig-kouse of informatMt, 
n» rttpotimitiUy for othtra. 

4a. Hr. 3. O. H.. CMc«wo. "D<m* the body 
' »«HlMtlr. ami in tlw 



Hw punlv anlinal funrtions work bwt 
left UMM — the purely bmnan fanc- 



work best when fT.miiletely governed 
tfM human brain. Animal fiinrtionR in- 
pfude the vital prorrs'ics that we share in 
commun with our lu-iuhborR of the forest 
—eating, KleepiuK. bathing. excrririnK. nod 
ttaa Ulw. Human functiona inrludf the op- 



of m«Dtal or manual aktll exacted 
hj our indiutiiM and plwuvrM. Think 
about .Tonr WMfc— don't tUak 
diceatloo. 



«. Mr. W. K. a, CaHCmia. "I aa at the 
kamt of a jtapoiliaaat in a (oacan naplojInK 
acvml thoannd aien. Otrtaln wwp l a y aai mim 
■y ahartt haw b««a with va for yean, bnt do 
Ml yet Mcni «lil> to iwrfonn tbelr dntita a* 
"flly they »hnnM. Oimhl J lo dUchar«e 
In aolta of their faithfutnmx nnd irnod in- 
tentianaT In It my rmpoiHiblltty to hv Jtist to 
Ihi" men. r>r to 'hr companirt" 

You ran be just to both — nnd to neither 

iiTilr'Ss fi> li'ith. It ix o-timiittHl tlint the mst 
:i ' I ihisiny "f <li- 1 ^.ri lie an old em- 
ployee i.i from $2r> to $4(1. If you discharae 



not anrc that "trading stnmpa" would not 
thus perform a noble service. 

Tour second query may be anawered In 
a word, but the remeily runnot be iriven in 
a library of word'. When « youth fails in 
a Bubjeet, after doing his bewt, of euurae 
it la unjuat. unwiae and unpaycfaological to 
hold him buck in the aame grade or daaa 
lK'<-aii«<' of thifi inlwiru defwt of mind. A 
friend I Imd in lollrKC uwd to i>pend three 
hours a day ou "higher mathematica," and 
h« couldn't tell til* difference between a 
logarithm and a cube root. Ho wa« "pn"*^' 
beraURe he W8» the non of n profesKor in 
the eollege, but for ten years after craiiiia- 
tion he used to be haunted by the niciitniiire 
of "failure" — he «o\ilil wake up iu n roM 
sweat, ju.ft in the act of beinK refuseil his 
diploma in the aeomful view of the aiuiem- 
blage at oommeniy>ment day exercizes. The 
teni-hers of tli.it youth were (fiiilty of in- 
telle<-tual ni;ili)rr'itiie (hey injured hin 
inin<l an n quiiok doctor tnjurea people'* 
Ixidieit. and they abonld havo bata pro*- 
eruted aeeordingiy. 

There ^Iio\ilii be a relinble .'hnrneter an- 
nlyst on tlje fa. ulty of es . r.'. ri'llcfie. to 
deride what the talent, temperament and 
chnr:ieter of each (reKlimiiu would require 
aa a proiM-r oourae of stuily ; uiid if one waa 
born to be a blackftmith. u rhair in the 
Honorable, Srientlfir and KenMUirratlve Art 
of Blarkiniithliic shoubl fortliwith l>e e»- 
tiihliNheil. Mil.- i.f tl..' li -t ihitie> of a col- 
lege is to find what a luuu ran do beat, and 
diatiely wwpnre him to do that tUag 
in a adaatUle nid Mtiafyioc manr. 



flOO 



wurkOT ytn ara loidng proMuv 
to TOOT firm; wtahlh aainaat baa to 



. , the mi'tnkea oC tfaa Haw men, your 
own time In traintBg tbcm. and the dif 
oicanixAtion mid readjustment, maatal. in- 
dattrial and financinl that new aaaocUtlOBa 

la a business alwaya involve. 

Earh of your unsatisfactory worker* may 
Bomehow be made eflrient. His talent and 
interest may belong in some other branch 
of the buKines-s. to whii h he miclit be trans- 
ferred ; a rlaas in pernonal or technical ef- 
llelency might be formed, and awards voted 
to the men who make the nirwt Improve- 
meat in their work : methoit* of •..■i,.ntifio 
management mislit be instnlb d. T; .■ ih-i 
charge of a man who tries to do good work 
is geaerallj aa indication of UBliUiaai ob 
tlia part of hia efatet. 



I'n^'. r \\ II.. IllinnU. •■H,,w no.jM you 
ff't-ff li il.i'l, s*h> 1 hi- iHH.kh. I., -'utly 11 

|>.-.«crib<-(i ^-oiirTv. rejrJlljirly lltld coiuici^'ntiou.Iy T 
When n youth faiifl in a subjert. mniheniiidCB. 
fur ir'<t;ou'>'. (ho he bajt ntudied varneslly and 
loRK. u it iual and riirtit for tlw officar* of the 
sehaai to bald the pmpU bmtk. ta viaw a< an a»- 
Itareat InaMHtr ta master ane sBhieetf* 

When n child "hntes his brtok*." the 
book* are generally to blame. A normal 
child wantii to learn all about life, but 
must respect and admire the teacher, and 
must have the xubject of study presented 
ia an attractiva way. Stupid children are 
the product of sttipM methods of teaching. 

KBve in tbi' rare cn«e of "defectives" or 
other iihoi irin.il ty|i>-.. Thr' r«.«t bnnk, the 
teacher and the sch(«il are the first objects 
ti> iaveatigate when a child refaaaa to atady. 
A acheme of rewards for good studyt or of 
merit marks entitlinc the child to 
s|iecial privilege on eiiiiiifii: n < . rtain 
tier; or an "honor system" among the pnpila 
themselves, granting prises to the best 
scholars and laying penaltien on the worst 
ones — «otne Kiich plan iniitht be tliouKlit out. 
appealing to the ambition, pride ami ex- 
pectation of CTca tba poorast atMdent. I am 
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a leading official — -you will probably find a 
dictating machine a wise inveatmeat. 

Most companies manufacturing tbcaa ma- 
chines will, if you insist, allow you to rent 
an instrument for a luouilj i.r on tinal. 
with the rental puymeuta applied on the 
purchaaa pri«a in case you tajr. 



M. Mrs. K. I'.. Ofii.j My htuliand aiiH fhil- 
tlrrn art- very foroi tif fried oysttem. pf>lnto«. 
cr.iHi rs, nnil f.thi-r .'^rlirl,^ nt foiwi fixAt-<l ir. 
Innl. 1 <!(> nol !.rli./w tloil l.-iril -lioulil U' ealtii. 
tnit ivi^h to preti.=ire mealft necrptAblc to my 
f .mily. I« there a w»r out of the dllenuBaT" 

There ia always a "way out." Of course 
V ill know that frying should be done in 
v rv hot fat, with great rainditr. then the 
.nllowed to drain tlioroly, sf> that 
■■h« immiug in fat" would be a nautical im- 
possibility. Fried food serve^l n<it more 
than on«-e a day nnd made cri>^i> instead 
of greasy should not be harnifiii to rwHiple 
of actU.' life nnd good digestion. Hut if 
you do iHit .w^li to uw l;ird. there are sev- 
eral vegetable cooking oils and fats wtiich 
are palatable and wboleaome. Sea what ] 
grocer haa, find what he can get. 



r,i. Mrs. R. A. U. Ifadaa. 'Wow ««b the 
danshter of the hooae Isani daaMBtte adcnce. a<- 

>Mj rt'ommrnd, and at the same time aequire n 
i',ili,-t-> I'ltiii'ntinn whirh nnw i% ron*iderMl an 
' ^'> rlti;^I fiir woTtien it* well M for men 7 W.' 
■liAuki lilic our daotthter lo iwrive boU> liindi of 
•AMaMT traialac. bat da not asa haw to «aai. 
Mn* HMm.- 

Select n cfvllege w!>^re fhe rudiments of 
(oiine H-ifnoe are nov, l.eing taught, then 
l.t your dnuphter take a correspondence 
l ouf^e in iliimestic science during iier sum- 
iiM T vucHlion. The average cfdiege girl U a 
very proud and haughty person; ahe will 
not be greatly attached to humble house- 
hold tnsk.«, e<''<^nomies or appliances unless 
they Ije profierly endorsed by one of her 
favorite college profeaaors. Accordingly, the 

falaa «< clitoK W a start in hooM mOm 
whfle at college la of great importance. 

I am by no means sun' lliat a complete 
lYilIege e<lui'ntion Is now. or ever will bv, 
"an essential," to either jourig men or 
yonng women, till the cidlepe curriculum 
la so changed as to prepare yoiinc r>^ple 
for the active work of real life. Unless your 
daughter has a pnifessiooal career in new. 
such as that of teacher, writer, lawyer or 
physician, thi-re is reason to believe that 
two years of ordinary colleRe experience 
will suffice for both culnira! and practical 
advantage*. This belief is personal and may 
not czpreaa the opiaion o< The Indepcadeat. 



62. Mr. E. F.. New Yoric City. ' TV. you ngard 
» didslina tnarhine as the mmt rmcirnt method 
of tftkini' lMi«in rorr.-snondence? \ number of 
Ui.-. lo. v^l(Mv iiiU.r-:.,d, but I hardly wish to 
npi'n^I s*' It en t hr exi-.-rimrnt for our work in 
a sn :vll i.rT.,'. iirli x the mnrhine U likely lo pay 
fer ii ■ r'f ■■ 

.K b!:siness phonograph is eo^nomy in 
soiio- . .1-1-. extrflviigance in others. If iiio-t 
of your imjiortant letters ar« individual 
and unique, not mere businesa forma; U 
the time of the man who dictates them, and 
of llie stenoKr.'iiiher who transcribes tliein. 
is of e\re|.tion;il utid if these Iw. 

officials arc now overworked ; if the volume 
of your correapondence la large and grow- 
ing, with clients or customers demanding 
persona) attention by mail steadily increas- 
ing; or if any dictation of a literary or 
commercial nature ia done at tiie home of 



St. Miss R. v.. Tennessee. "I am a bich sckoal 
pupil, and am iroinir to write a paper on *Our 
Country Tomorrow.' aa a forefa^t of aenersl im- 

prv^vomerit and a help to praetienl pAtrlotiam. I 
w iM nppn'riate any nuncstion you can ffivr mc." 

Tou would probably find material in your 
ne;irest piildic library: a>.k the librarian. 
We may sugcest The AVir Kni, by Josiah 
Strong (Poiibleday) ; True and False De- 
MOeraei/, by Nicholas Murray FJutler (Mac- 
millan) : The l*romiic of :\mcrtii\n TAfr, 
bv Herbert T'rolv (Ma'iuiihin i : Four \t- 
pcctM of Civic Duty, by W, H. Taft (Yal«t 
Fnivendty Preaa) : OMtHmUV nd tto^ 
•Sociof Crisis, hj Waltar 
(Macafflaa). 



B5. Mr*. R. r> . C^>nne<-tieut. "I hsve lately read 
the ttdverliiM'mentrt of n hrewina h'-ii*e. rlnirt^lnE 
that physicians advise the use of bcor for diirci- 
tiMa vilallly nrid lonrevliv. While I am in ne«j 
of avch a tonir. I cannot, an an advocate of 
temperanee, IndnltF.- in nli-ohelie beverasres. What 
do yoij ree*K"fi-i ri'1 *"' 

Iteer ia only slightly alcoholic, but the 
habit of driaUag aaythiai alcoholic tenda 
to both mental and moral deterioration — 
no matter what may be said in print even 
by ph.vsicinns. Tin"'' nr- lo > p.-irations of 
malt, hops and all the bcneticinl ingrcdienta 
of b^er to be found in a first-dasa drag 
store. The druggiat. not the aaloon-keep«r< 
aboald ba Oa diapfaaar at a leoha Mc prod> 
acta— ir ther ahooM bo aoU at alL 



56. Dr. L. A, S . Mlrlii«r.-«n. ' Iloes not the 
qmsilion of h'-:ill>i underlie the problem of eflS- 
rl«*ni'y. and s-Iim iI.I Tn?t a system of heaJth in- 
» nir'.inn he n<l»ii<!rd hy the I.'. S. (5o*ernmenf ?" 

Kmphntically yes, to both questions. 
Write Professor Irving Fisher, New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, for ^rticulara of tha 
work of the National Health Gonuatttaa 
of One Hundred, and aaaodatad ' 



fl7. Mr. M. M. n., iniaais. "Some tenrhrrs of 
mentfti srlenre tell us that SttCh emotions aa 
antrrr are evireniely Injuriona, aelina aa a poison 
lo ih>^ svHirni. Others aasrrt tast oeeaslona) Mi^ 
hunts of temper tas indianation) act u|H>n 
n iiiil nn<l IksIv as a lonie. What seems to you 

I" ihi tM:tll*" 

The truth, aa usual, may be found half- 
waf betweea. 
Anger la a polaoa. Bat ao are emetica and 

purgatives -which WW aometimes need tO 
iHiiiiileriK t the elTeet of other ;>'>t~Mn^ 
ready in the system. Anger is a iiowerttd 
antitiote for such deadly things aa indium 
tice. insints'rity. incompetency. To be thor- 
oly indintiMtit b<'catis4> of a wrong is ptirify- 
itiR, stimulating, hygienic. But to be "mntl" 
at people ia confuoing, dep re a aing , auiddaL 
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